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HOKXD  TRAIKLERS 


ALPIME 


Look  for  the  most  brilliant 
season  ever  at  Canada's  Alpine 
playground.  For  people  whose 
names  are  news  are  makmg  the 
register  of  Banff  Springs  Hotel 
and  Chateau  Lake  Louise  a 
"Who's  Who"  of  the  cosmopoli- 
travellinix  w  ( >rl(l. 


CANADA 
'WELCOMES  U.  S. 
CITIZENS.  . .  NO* 
PASSPORTS 


BANFF  SPRINGS  HOTEL 


■^To  Banff  and  Lake  Louise  come  the  smart 
set  to  stay  the  summerand  enjoy  congenial 
companionship  at  an  Alpine  resort. 
High-country  rides  and  hikes.  Fishing  or 
swimming  in  warm  and  cool  water  sunlit 
pools.  Mile-high  golf  on  a  perfect  course  at 
Banff.  Alotoring.  Tennis.  Boating.  Long 
daylight  for  photographers.  Concert  and 
dance  music . .  .evenings  of  brilliant  gayety . 


Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  at  these  famous 
Alpine  resorts.  Two  magnificent  hotels 
.  .  .  Banff  Springs  Hotel  .  .  .  with  600 
choice  rooms  with  bath;  38  deluxe  suites. 
Or  Chateau  Lake  Louise  in  a  setting  of 
snow-capped  peaks  and  glaciers  on  the 
shore  of  the  most  photographed  lake  in  the 
world.  Special  rates  for  guests  staying  at 
Banff  or  Lake  Louise  a  week  or  longer. 


DINE  AT  CHATEAU  LAKE  LOUISE  .  .  . 

famous  Canadian  Pacific  cuisine. 
Old-World  charm  and  comfort  .  .  . 
adventure  and  thrills  beckon  from 
the  high  surrounding  country. 
Swimming  .  .  .  hiking  and  riding 
skyline  trails.  Mountain  climbing. 


NEW  COLUMBIA  ICEFIELD  HIGHWAY- 

by  forests  and  (laiikcd  by  Alpine  peaks  and 
vast  glaciers.  Spectacular  motor  tours  from 
Lake  Louise  to  the  Columbia  Icefield  and 
return  at  moderate  cost. 


seo  MiLis  or 

.  UXE  lOUISi 


'«OM 
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'■<sr 

/poKTiAMD  Go  to  or  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  via 
Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Canadian 
j^ll  Rockies.  Between 
^IRANOSCO  Vancouver  and 
Seattle  cruise  165 
miles  by  Princess 
liner  with  stop  at 
evergreen  Victoria. 


LOS  ANCILES 


Low  rail  fares  to  Banff,  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California  via 
Canadian  Pacitic  through 
transcontinental  trains  .  .  . 
air-conditioned, 
• 

^sk  your  {ravel  agenL,.or  nearest 
Canadian  Pacific  Office  in  new 

YORK  •  BOSTON  •  PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON  •  ATLANTA 
BUFFALO  • CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH  •CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  KANSAS 
CITY  •  OMAHA  ■  DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL-SEATTLE 
PORTLAND  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS 
ANGELES  *  MONTREAL  •  and  other 
cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  .  .  . 
or  write  Manager,  Ban  tl  Springs 
Hotel.  Banff.  Alta.,  or  Chateau 
Lake  Louise,  Lake  Louise,  Alta. 


NO  HAY  FEVEH 
IN  THE 
CANADIAN  ROCKIES 


WORLD'S  GREATEST  TRAVEL  SYSTEM 


It's  the  ^^BeautY  Leadet'  of  194C  .  .  .  Chevj^olef  s  clashing  Jiew  four-passenger  Con- 
i^ertible  Cabriolet .  .  .  and  it's  eiH'ry^  bit  as  thrilling  in  action  as  it  is  in  appearance ! 


7^/;/.?  handsome  new  ('he\rulet  Slaliun 
U  (ipon  .  .  .  xeatinir  eifilit  passentrer.i  coni- 
jorldbly,  and  m  ailable  on  either  the  Sjiecial 
De  Luxe  or  Master  S5  Chevrolet  chassis  .  .  . 
is  the  ideal  carrier  for  general  suburban 
use  and  for  resort  hotels,  clubs  and  estates. 


There  have  been  more  cases  of 
"/oce  at  first  sighf  in  the  motor  marts 
of  America  since  the  debut  of  Chev- 
rolet's Convertible  Cabriolet  for  '40, 
th;in  in  many  a  long  motoring  season! 

And  if  you  want  to  know  why,  all 
vou  have  to  do  is  to  eye  this  car's  gal- 
lant "Royal  Clipper"  Styling  ...  its 
luxurious  Fisher  Body,  of  the  same 
modish  make  featured  on  higher 
])riced  cars  ...  its  wide  variety  of  body 
and  upholstery  color  combinations! 

x\nd  then  try  the  vaciunn-operated 
Automatic  Top,  which  lifts  or  lowers 
at  the  touch  of  a  button  .  .  .  the 


Exclusive  Vacuum-Power  Shift,  which 
is  80%  automatic  and  requires  only 
20%  driver  effort  .  .  .  the  powerful 
\  alve-in-Head  Engine,  which  zips  you 
ahead  of  all  other  low-priced  cars  in 
acceleration  and  hill-climbing! 

And  then  buy  this  dashing  Chev- 
rolet Convertible  Cabriolet  for  four 
.  .  .  show  it  off  to  your  friends  .  .  . 
and  hear  them  join  with  you  in 
uttering  the  favorite  car  slogan  of  '40: 
''Chevrolet's  First  AgainT 

May  we  cordiallv  invite  you  to  eye 
it,  try  it,  buy  it  —  today! 


CIIUVIiOI.KT  MOTOR  niVISION.  f.V 
A  CENEHAl, 


.)/  Mniors  Sf//es  Corpnmlitm,  DETUOIT,  MICHIGAN 
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»^O^r>MOOR 

m)  3n.lhl  shadow  of  PIKES  PERK. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COLORADO 


PIPER-HFIDSIECK 


NOTHING  LESS  WILL  DO 

BROWNE  VINTNERS  CO.,  INC.,  N.  V. 


Alel5on 


TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


A  Half  Century  of 
Leadership  in  Qualitv, 
Style  and  Workmanship 

World's  Finest  Woollens 
—  rich  —  refined  —  exclu- 
sive —  for  Men's  Clothes 
to  Measure 


FOR  WOMEN 

S^'f'^r  othes  -madeto 
from  richest  im- 
-neTfaSbv  out  best 

Uen's  Tailors. 


Djrej  and  iiinztaf-^  of  «ur 
rt:prt:sentauvcs  on  rtrnuest 

608  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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.  .  .  From  A  glorious  sunrise  on 
Pikes  Peak  ^ enchanted  nights 
under  a  mountain  moon  .  .  there's  mile- 
high  fun  at  Broadmoor.  Golf,  polo,  swim- 
ming, skating  in  the  Ice  Palace,  fishing, 
sailing,  riding  and  motoring  to  famed 
scenic  wonders.  Here  amid  western 
romance  you'll  find  metropolitan  luxury 
and  gayety  .  .  meet  world  travelers  .  . 
find  renewed  health  in  mountain  air 
and  sunshine. 

AMERICAN  or  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

•  Invitational  Goll  Tour-  J~~\ 
nament — Iuly29-Aug.4  ^^^Llk>.\ 

•  Will  Rogers  Rodeo—    <HKv  V 
August  15-18  STm-ffl^^.. 


•  Ideal  Spot  for 
Conventions 

•  Consult  Your 
Travel  Agent 


M.^PAUL  BORCHERT,  Mgr. 

Direction  American  Hotc 


Mary  Grc 


,  570  Lexinglon  Av 


young  and  old  spend 
happy,  healthy  lives  under  the 
year 'round  sun.  Enjoy,  right  here, 
the  varied  scenes  and  activities  of  a 
round-the-world  trip.  The  majestic 
splendor  of  great  mountains. .  .the 
silent  mystery  of  the  flowered 
desert . . .  the  changing  moods  of  a 
rugged,  beautiful  coast.  You'll  find 
amid  it  all,  the  perfect  setting  for 
the  home  you've  dreamed  about. 

For  California  at  its  best,  see  the  lovely  es- 
tates atRancho  SantaFe.  DelMar  andLaJolla. 
Visit  Coronado,  ChulaVisIa  and  Oceanside. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Address  .  .  .  Room  No.  428 
San  Diego  California  Club 


DIEEO 

AS 

CHLIFORniH 

CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

».M.iii«:n.a:Tii«?*j** 

COUNTRY  LIFE 


it  Q  U  A  L  I  T  Y 
^BOUQUET 
it  CLEAN  TASTE 


HENNESSY 

COGNAC  BRANDY 


Mr.  Pickwick  and  company,  with  Mr.  Jingle,  listen  to  the  stroller's  tale — Charles  Dickens' " Pickwick  Papers 

lo  can  read  Dickens  without  a  glow  of  admiration  for  the  genius 
that  created  his  inimitable  characters?  And  what  connoisseur  can  expe- 
rience the  quality,  bouquet  and  "clean"  taste  of  Hennessy  Cognac  Brandy 
without  a  tribute  to  that  gallant  soldier,  Captain  Richard  Hennessy, 
who  in  1765  gave  the  world  this  exquisite  product  of  the  vintner's  art? 
Enjoy  it  as  your  after-dinner  liqueur  .  .  .  and  in  Hennessy-and-soda. 

Distilled  and  l)(.ltl(Ml  at  Cognac,  Franco.  JA"?  HENNESSY  &  C«,  Kslablishcd  176.5 

SOLE  II.  S.  AGKNTS:  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  IMPORTERS  SINCE  1794 
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It  was  18  1» 

When  the  country  heard  the 
news  of  gold  in  California 
and  rushed  westward  in 
covered  wagons — the  w  orld's 
most  frenzied  gold-rush! 


YEAR!i^  BEFORE 


THE  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  RUSH 


the  Haigs  were 
making  Seoteh! 


Only  a  very  fine  product  can 
keep  on  pleasing  the  public — 
century  after  century!  And  Haig 
&  Haig  has  a  312-year-old  rec- 
ord of  continuous  satisfaction 
behind  it.  Yet  —  despite  this 
exclusive  distinction  —  Haig  & 
Haig  makes  no  extra  charge 
for  its  great  name  and  fame. 


voLc^ux.  "  A»U  Hauf 


HaiiS  &  Haig 

BLENDED  SCOTS  WHISKY. 86.8  PROOF 


SOMERSET  IMPORTERS,  LTD.,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


To  May  11 
To  May  11 
To  May  11 
May  13- June  8 
To  May  18 
To  May  18 
To  May  18 
May  18-25 
May  2U-July  27 
May  22-June  22 
To  May  25 
May  27-June  3 
May  27-June  22 
May  28-Julv  6 
May  29-July  4 
May  30-June  22 
May  30- Aug.  3 
June  1-17 
June  5-12 
June  10-29 
June  15-July  1 
lune  15-22 
June  19- July  4 
June  24-July  27 
June  24-July  1 
Tune  29-July  6 
July  1-27 
luly  4-19 
July  29-Aug.  24 
luly  29- Aug.  31 
July  29-Sept.  2 


RACING 

TANFORAN,  San  Bruno,  Cal. 

JAMAICA,  N.  V. 

PIMLICO,  Md 

BELMONT  PARK,  X.  V. 

BEULAH  PARK.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

NARRAGANSETT  PARK,  Pawtucket,  R.  1. 

CHURCHILL  DOWNS,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WOODBI^E  P.4RK,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SUFFOLK  DOW  NS,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

NORTH  RANDALL,  Ohio. 

AUROpA,  111. 

THORNCLIFFE  PARK,  Toronto,  Ont. 
LINCOLN  FIELDS,  Crete.  III. 
AK-SAR-BEN,  Omaha,  Neli. 
DELAWARE  PARK,  Stanton.  Del. 
WHEELING  DOWNS,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
HOLLYWOOD  PARK.  Inglewood,  Cal. 
WHITTIER  PARK.  W  innipeg,  Man. 
LONG  BRANCH,  Toronto,  Ont. 
AUUEDUCT,  L.  I. 
MOUNT  ROYAL,  Montreal,  Que. 
DUFFERIN  PARK,  Toronto.  Ont. 
POLO  PARK,   Winnipeg,  Man. 
ARLINGTON   HEIGHTS,  111. 
HAMILTON.  Ont, 

LANSDOWNE  PARK,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
EMPIRE  CITY,  Vonkers.  N.  Y. 
NIAGARA,  Fort  Krie.  Ont. 
ROCKINGHAM  PARK.  Salem,  N.  H. 
SARATOGA,  N.  V. 

WASHINGTON  PARK,  llomewooil.  III. 


HUNT  MEETINGS 

.May  4  VIRGINIA  GOLD  CUP  ASSN.,  Warrenton,  Va. 

.May  4  WHITEMARSH  VALLEY  HUNT,   Broad  Axe,  Pa. 

May  8-11  RADNOR  HUNT.  Berwyn.  Pa. 

May  15  18  ROSE  TREE  FOX  HUNTING  CLUB.  Media,  Pa. 

May  30  CAVALRY  SCHOOL,  Ft.  Riley,  Kans. 

June   15  UNITED  HUNTS  RACING  ASSN.,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

May  2-4  SQUADRON  A  SPRING  SllO^*',  N.  Y. 

May  2-4  SADDLE  AND  BRIDLE  CLUB,  BulTalo,  N.  Y. 

May  3-5  ATLANTA,  Ga. 

May  6-12  THE  SPORTSMEN'S  SHOW  AND  EXPOSITION,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

May  8-11  NEWARK,  New  Jersey. 

.May  10-11  ARLINGTON  HALL,  Arlington,  Va. 

May  11-12  CAVALIER,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

May  11-12  TEXARCANA,  .Krk-Tex. 

May  12  HARRISON.  i\.  V 

May  16-19  FIELD  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

May  16-18  SEDGEFIELD,  \.  C. 

May  17-18  NASHVILLE  CHARITY,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

May  1718  WASHINGTON,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

May  18  LO.NGMEADOW  JUNIOR,  Longmeadow.  Mass. 

May  18-19  WATCHUNG  RIDING  AND  DRIVING  CLUB,  Summit,  N.  J. 

May  18-19  VASSAR,  Pouglikeepsie,  N.  V. 

May  19  OAKS  HUNT,  Great  Neck.  L.  I. 

May  23  25  FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  Kans. 

May  23-25  1  04TH  CAVALRY,  Harrislnirg.  Pa. 

May  23-25  WILMINGTON,  Del. 

May  24  26  NORTHVILLE,  Mich. 

May  25  LANDON  SCHOOL  JUNIOR,  F,dgemoor,  Md. 

May  25  STATEN  ISLAND.  Stapleton,   S.  I. 

.May  25-26  DEEP  RUN  HUNT,  Richmond,  Va. 

May  25-26  JACOBS  HILL  HUNT.  Seekonk.  Mass. 

.May  26  QUEENS  COUNTY,   Flushing,  X.  V. 

.May  26  ROCKWOOD  HALL.  T^rrytown.  X.  Y. 

.May  27-June  1    DEVON  SHOW  AND  COUNTRY  FAIR.  Devon,  Pa. 

.May  30-June  4    CAVALRY  SCHOOL,  F'ort  Riley.  Kans. 

May  31-June  1    BASSETT,  Va, 

June  1  SECOR  FARMS,  White  Plains,  X.  Y. 

June  1-2  DEEP  RUN,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  2  CASPER,  Wyoming. 

June  5-6  WEST  POINT,  X.  Y. 

lune  6-8  ALLEGHENY  COUNTRY  CLUB,   Sewickley,  Pa. 

lune  7-8  TUXEDO,  X.  Y. 

June  7  8  READING,  Wyomissing.  Pa. 

lune  7  8  WINSTON-SALEM,    X.  C 

June  8  9  NIAGARA  FALLS,  X.  V. 

tune  8-9  TIDEW  ATER.  Xorfolk.  Va. 

lune  9  SANDS  POINT,  L.  I. 

June  12-16  DETROIT,   Bloomfields  Hills,  Mich. 

June  13  HOLLIDAYSBURG,  Pa. 

June  13-15  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  Portchester.  X.  Y. 

lune  13-16  TROY.   X.  ^". 

June  14-15  LPPERVILLE  COLT  AND   HORSE,  Va. 

June  15  YORK.  Pa. 

June  15-16  HINSDALE,  III. 

Tune  15-16  THREE  OAKS  RIDING  CLUB,  Allentown.  Pa. 

June  16  BRONXVILLE,  RIDING  CLUB,   Bronxville.   N.  Y. 

June  19-22  LAKE  FOREST.  111. 

Tune  20-22  HUNTINGTON,  W.  Va. 

June  21-22  OX  RIDGE,  Darien.  Conn. 

June  21-22  TOLEDO,  Perrysburg.  Ohio. 

June  22  W  ARRENTON  PONY.  Va. 

June  22  W  II.BRAHAM,  Mass. 

June  22-23  EASTON,  Pa. 

June  23  PEGASUS,  Rockleigh,  N.  T. 

June  27-29  FAIRFIELD  COUNTY  HUNT,  Westport.  Conn. 

Tune  29-31  ERIE.  Pa. 

June  29  .30  RESERVE  LEAGUE.  South   Bend.  Ind. 

FIELD     TRIALS     (POINTER    AND  SETTER) 

May  4  R<>(  KVII.LE  FISH  AND  GAME  CLUB. 

May  5  IRISH  SETTER  CLUB  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  Newport    R  I 

May  12  LI  DI.OW    FISH   AND  GAME  CLl  B.   Ludlow,   Mass.  ' 

FIELD    TRIALS    (RETRIEVER ) 

May  4-5  MINNESOTA.  White  Bear  Lake,  Min. 

May  11-12  WISCONSIN  AMATEUR.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

May  11  ORANGE  KENNEL  CLUB.  So.  Orange,  N  J 

May  11-12  KANSAS  CITY  KENNEL  CLUB.  Kansas  City,  Mo 

May  18  LADIES'  KENNEL  ASS'N  OF  AMERICA.  Garden  City    X  Y 

May  19  LONG    ISLAND   TRAINING   CLASS.   Cedarhurst.   L    I  " 


{Continued  on  page  10) 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


DRAWN  FOR  DE  BEERS  BY  ERNEST  FIENE 


OF  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  TIMES 

However  he  may  appear  to  his  valet,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
wish  to  be  a  hero  to  his  children  ...  to  have  it  said  of  him,  as  of  his 
fathers,  "these  were  honored  in  their  generations  and  were  of  the 
glory  of  the  times."  .  .  .  Keeping  alight  the  legends  associated  with 
his  name  is  a  pleasure  and  duty  each  man  assumes  towards  his  pos- 
terity. Jewels  are  as  intrinsically  a  part  of  this  tradition  as  the  inheri- 
tance of  family  portraits.  The  diamonds  that  mark  his  lifetime's 
happiness  —  his  engagement,  marriage,  the  great  events  in  his  life 
and  his  children's  —  are  valuable  additions  to  the  records  of  his  gen- 
eration, and  should  be  chosen  carefully.  Color,  excellence  of  cutting 
and  purity  are  as  desirable  as  size  in  compiling  an  estate  in  diamonds. 
Only  reliable  jewelers  should  be  consulted,  naturally.  Many  will 
gladly  assist  the  purchase  of  worthy  stones  by  arranging  payments 
over  an  extended  period.  The  sleepless  fire  of  the  diamond  that  bears 
your  name  is  an  eternal  symbol  in  your  personal  history  of  your  times. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.,  and  Associated  Companies 


CURRENT  PRICES  OF  QUALITY  DIAMONDS 
{Exact  weights  shown  are  infrequent.  Fractional  weights  at  relative  prices.  ) 


One-half  carat,  $ioo  to  S200  ^"^  carat,  to  t6oo  ^jp^^- 


Two  carats 


{Square-cut) 


Three  carats  {Marquise) 


{Brilliant)      Sgoo  to  $1730 


{Brilliant)  ^S'/^  f^"*" 


Size  alone  does  not  determine  diamond  value.  Purity,  color  and  excellence 
of  cutting  affect  the  prices  of  diamonds,  regardless  of  weight. 
These  prices  do  not  include  mounting. 


Nature  Marked 
this  Cajifornia 


...    TO  GUIDE  YOU 

TO  AlV  EIVCHAIVTIIVG 
SUMMER  PLAYGROUIMD 

*  v_  Plan  your  summer 
ff^S^  vacation  at  America's 
{vTj^Tl  finest  Spa  —  Arrowhead  Springs. 

Magnificent  new  hotel,  decorated 
by  Dorothy  Draper.  Charming  bungalows  in 
a  gorgeous  floral  setting  of  artistic  perfection. 

Delightful  the  year  'round,  the  summers  at 
Arrowhead  Springs  make  it  a  real  vacation 
paradise,  with  cool,  cloudless  days  and  balmy, 
starry  nights.  Tennis,  Golf,  Swimming,  Riding 
and    other    invigorating    outdoor  activities. 

The  Spa,  unsurpassed  in  Europe 
^  or  America,  aids  in  eradicating  the 
effects  of  strain  and  fatigue  incident 
to  modern  life.  Famous  natural  steam 
caves.  Radioactive  thermal  waters 
that  rank  first  in  all  the  world. 
Celebrated  mineral  mud  packs.  All 
types  of  balneotherapy,  under  skilled 
medical  direction,  with  approved  modern 
electrotherapy  to  speed  up 
the  beneficial  eff'ects  of  the 
curative  thermal  waters. 
Attractive  Summer  Rates 
W rite  today  for  literature. 

Harry  S.Ward.  Mgr. .Arrowhead  Springs. Calif. 
Nrw  York  Office  .  .  .  Phone  Eldorado  S  066O 


Arrowtiead  Springs 

NEW     HOTE  L     AND  SpA 

90  MINUTES  FROM  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


mpvruture 


The  Swimming 
Pool  of 
Enchanting 
Beauty 


QSeyondJJU  O^oads 

KL 

KtAAL 

In  the  Big  Rockies  of  Montana 
RANCH  LIFE  in  the  Mountains. 
TRAIL  RIDING,  PACK  TRIPS  in  Wilderness  Areas. 
TROUT  FISHING.  BIG  GAME  HUNTING. 

A  Pioneer  Ranch  of  50  years'  standing 


K'L 

(K  bar  L) 


Booklet 

Address:  Allan  Ranch,  Augusta,  Montana 


S  HALF  DIAMOND  RANCH 


SKOOKUMCHUCK 

FINE  HORSES 
PACK  TRIPS 
FISHING 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

MODERN 
ACCOMMODATIONS 
ON  BEAUTIFUL 
LAKE  (74°) 


Real  operating  ranch,  raising  thoroughbreds  and  half  breds.  Located  in  the  gorgeous  Canadian 
Rockies.  Easily  accessible  from  Chicago  via  Great  Northern  Ry.  to  Eureka,  Montana  or  via 
Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  to  Banff.  Ranch  car  meets  you  at  either  place.  Steady  range  ponies  for 
the  novice;  varied  trails,  sv/imming,  tennis;  hunting  parties  a  specialty  in  season.  Rates  from 
$45  to  $70  per  week  including  your  horse. 

No  immigration  difficulties.  The  present  rate  of  exchange  in  favor  of  American  currency  is  on 
invitation  to  spend  this  summer  NORTH  OF  THE  BORDER. 

For  booklet,  write  E.  L.  STAPLES  at  llie  ranrh 

or  until  May  Isl.  to  MRS.  E.  L.  STAPLES:  67  Moraii  Road,  Crosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Members  of  The  Dude  Ranchers  Association. 


OX  YOKE  RAX€H 


Emigrant,  Montana 


A 


real  operating  cattle  ranch — 30  miles  North 
of  Yellowstone  Park — 

All  modern  conveniences — reservations  must 
be  m«de  in  advance. 

Write  or  Wire  for  booklet  and  rates — 

CHARLIE  Murphy,  Owner 
OX  YOKE  RANCH  EMIGRAJVT,  MONTANA 


Riding,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc.  Accommodations  for  twenty  guests. 
FOR  BOOKLET  AND  RATES  WRITE:  A.  J.  HOGAN,  ENCAMPMENT,  WYO. 
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VALLEY  AND  A2Z 

VALLEY-viA  cODY-WyOMING 

Two  types  of  ranches  to  choose  from — two  July  Pack  Trips — 
one  for  girls,  the  otlier  for  boys 
Call  or  write  LARRY  LAROM—now  at  Valley  Ranch  Kasteni  Office 
346  Madison  Avenue,  New  \'ork  (Brooks  Hrotliers,  7th  Floor) 


Relax  this  summer  on  our  40,000  acre  cow  outfit. 
Ride,  shoot,  fish,  swim  in  Wyoming's  mountains. 
Restricted  Croup.  19th  Season  June  1st. 

for  information  write 

ANDREW  ANDERSON  AIHA  RANCH 

Encampment,  Wyoming 

Eastern  headquarters  until  June 
1088  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^u5t  Make  Sute  j 
LINCRAFT  FENCE 

The  largest  estates — the  most  pretentious 
farms  —  wherever  you  see  a  "lot"  of 
Fence — you  can  be  sure  it's  LINCRAFT 
eight  times  out  of  ten — because  LIN- 
CRAFT is  the  symbol  of  economy  in 
wooden  Fences.  Styled  to  match  the  most 
magnificent  surroundings — built  to  give 
service — and  priced  to  please  the  most 
discriminating  buyer.  Just  make  sure  it  s 
one  of  LINCRAFT'S  fourteen  beautiful 
Fences  next  time.  Illustrated  is  a  pasture 
treatment  with  LINCRAFT  Lnglish 
Hurdle. 

NEW    lERSEY    FENCE  CO. 

S002  MITCHELL  AVE.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 
UVatervliet.  N.  V  Westervl I le,  Ohio 

SEND  FOR  THE   NEW  ' 
24   PAGE  LINCRAFT 
CATALOG— IT'S 

FREE!  y 


^^Ai  tUeHdo^tUe  load 


Deep  in  the  heart  of  a  wil- 
derness of  rugged  scenic 
beauty  -  abounding  in  fish 
and  game.  G  P  Bar  Lodge, 
overlooking  Green  River 
Lake,  has  luxurious  com- 
forts and  accommodations. 
Every  facility  for  fun  and 
recreation. 


YOUR    VACATION    FOR    1940  long    be    remembered  if 

spent  on  the  Diamond  S  Ranch 
(established  1930),  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  near  Yellowstone 
Ntl.  Park.  Modern  accommodations,  excellent  fishing,  hiking,  pack  trips,  and 
gorgeous  mountain  scenery.  For  folder,  write: 


LIVINGSTON 


DIAMOND  <S>  RANCH 


MONTANA 


THE  WEST 


## 


IN  THESE  DAYS  of  disturbed  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  call  of  the  West  grows 
steadily  more  insistent.  To  those  in  whom  a  love 
of  the  outdoors  is  inherent,  and  who  enjoy  quietude 
and  repose,  it  has  much  to  offer.  In  addition  the 
West  holds  many  opportunities  for  sound  investments. 

If  you  are  interested  communicate  with  Major  E. 
G.  Cullum,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  who  offers  you 
valuable  advice  in  the  purchase  of  a  ranch,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  or  small.  And  if  you  desire,  he  will 
help  you  to  organize  it  on  a  sound  business  basis. 

Major  E.  Grove  Cullum      Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


GP  BAR  RANCH 

STAN  D.  DECKEH  OWNER 

POSTOFFICE  CORA.  WYOM 

Riferences  Exchanged 


Old  Square  Top  Mountain 
OS  seen  from  G-P  Bar 

TRAIL  RIDING 
PACK  [trips 
-.FINE  F j  S  H  I  N  G 
BIG  GAME  HUNTING 


GHOST  RAXCH 


Abiquiu,  New  Mexico 


For  conservative  people  who  desire  the  best.  Number 
of  guests  limited.  Pack  trips  and  all  services  at  no  extra 
charge.  60  miles  north  of  Sante  Fe.  References  exchanged. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Pack,  Abiquiu,  N.  M. 


MAY,  1940 
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CALENDAR      <  Conlinm-d  from  /^O'jc  d) 


When  Horses  are 
Colts,  and  Dogs 
are  Pups— 

In  any  springtime,  lite  takes  on  many  new 
pleasures  to  people  at  The  Homestead;  one 
of  them  is  the  welcoming  of  new  lives,  lives 
of  lesser,  dumb  things,  to  the  circle  of  The 
Homestead's  dependents  —  colts,  for  instance, 
and  pups. 

And  these  humble  newcomers  take  their  appointed 
lilaces  in  The  Homestead's  worhl,  and  besin  to  jMepare 
their  share  of  The  Homestead's  life  of  tomorrow. 

The  Homestead  couldn't,  of  course,  be  the  resort  it  is 
without  the  presence  and  the  cooperation  of  the  duinb 
members  of  its  group  of  individuals  —  horses,  dogs,  cows, 
sheep,  birds.  'I'hey'rc  a  very  important,  if  humble,  clement 
in  the  pleasurable  life  of  the  place  and  they  can  make 
distinct  contributions  to  your  enjoyment  of  it. 

We  should  be  reporting  to  you  now,  as  in  other  springs, 
that  we're  all  freshened,  brightened,  quite  ready  to  greet 
your  arrival.  We  have  confidence  that  you'll  approve  the 
things  we've  done  to  the  hotel,  and  that  you'll  find  the 
service  further  perfected  in  some  of  its  details. 

Do  let  us  know  when  you're  expecting  to  be  here.  And 
send  us  word  of  any  information  you'd  like  in  advance  of 
your  coming;  it'll  come  along  as  fast  as  the  mails. 

Do  you  know  ahout  our  new  Booking  Office  in  New 
York?  It's  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  you'll  find 
it  most  convenient.  All  the  Booking  Office  services 
of  other  years  are  there  still  available.  Miss  Jessie 
Bonner  is  in  charge. 


^Homestead 

/^.^jr^^,^|^-^,   LOCATED  AT  HOT  SPRINGS 


New  York  booking  office  In  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


Washington  booking  office  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel 


DOG  SHOWS 


May  1-2 

May  4 
May  4 
May  4-5 

May  5 
May  5 
Mav  7 
Mav  9 
Mav 
May 
May 
May 
May  \2 
May  18 
May  18 
May  IS 
Mav  18-19 


II 

ll-li 
11-lJ 
11-1.' 


Mav 
May 


18-19 
18-19 


May  19 
May  19 

May  21-22 
May  24 
May  24 
May  24 
May  25 
May  2fi 
May  .?0 
May  31 


May  1 
May  4-5 
May  4-5 
May  5 
May  5 
May  5 
May  5 
May  5 
May  6 
May  9 
May  11 
Mav  11-12 
May  12 
May  12 
May  12 
May  12 
May  12 
May  19 
May  19 
May  25-26 
May  26 
May  26 
May  26 
May  26 
May  30 
June  1-2 
June  1-2 
June  2 
June  2 
J  line  3 


May  1-5 
May  6 
May  8-9 
May  14-16 

May  IS 

May  15 
May  16-18 
May  15-16 
May  16 
.Mav  26-31 


May  -  J  line  8 

May -Sept  12 

May-June  15 
May 

May-Sept.  15 

May 
May 

Mav  1-14 
May  115 
May  l-.in 

May  1-31 
May  1-31 

To  .May  2 

To  May  3 
To  May  3 
To  May  4 

To  May  4 

To  Mav  4 
To  May  4 
To  May  4 

To  Mav  4 
May  4 

May  4-June  1 
.May  4-19 
To  May  5 


To  May  5 
May  5-30 


To  May  5 

To  Mav  5 
To  May  5 

May  6-11 


LEAVENWORTH    AND    FORT    LEAVENWORTH    KENNEL   CLUB,  Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 
BRYN  MAWR  KENNEL  CLUB.   Philadelphia.  Pa. 
CALUMET  KENNEL  CLUB.   Gary.  Ind. 
OZARKS    KENNEL   CLUB.    Springfield.  Mo. 
NORTHEASTER.N  KENNEL  CLUB.  Fort  W  ayne,  Ind. 
TRENTON'  KENNEL  CLUB,  Trenton.   N.  J. 
MID-CONTINENT  KENNEL  CLUB.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

TRI-STATE  KENNEL  CLUB.  Joplin.   Mo.  ^ 

ORANGE  KENNEL  CLUB,  South  Orange.  N.  J. 

CAPITAL  CITY  KENNEL  CLUB.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

GOLDEN   EMPIRE   KENNEL  CLUB.   (  liico  (1 

KANSAS   CITY  KENNEL  CLUB.   KaiiM-   I  ii>  Mo. 

HUNTINGDON  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB.   .Xul.le.  Pa. 

CAROLINA  KENNEL  CLUB,  Greensboro.  X.  C. 

LADY^S  KENNEL  ASS'N  OF  AMERICA.  Garden  City.  L.  I. 

LOUISVILLE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Louisville,  Ky. 

BOiSE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Boise.  Idaho. 

LOS  ANGELES  KENNEL  CLUB.  Los  -Angeles,  Cal. 

NEBRASKA  KENNEL  CLUB.  Omaha.  \eb. 

LONG  ISLAND  KENNEL  CLUB.  Cedarhurst.  L.  I. 

TERRE  HAUTE  CHAPTER  IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA.  Terre 
Haute.  Ind. 

WESTERN   PENNSYLVANIA    KENNEL   ASS'N.    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
AMERICAN  FOX  TERRIER  CLUB.  Summit.  X.  J. 
GERMAN  SHEPHERD  DOG  CLUB  OF  AMERICA,  Westfield,  X.  J. 
LABRADOR  RETRIEVER  CLUB.  Far  Hills.  X.  J. 
MORRIS  AND  ESSEX  KENNEL  CLUB.  Madison.  .\.  J. 
WISSAHICKON  KENNEL  CLUB.  Whitemarsli.  Pa. 
DELAWARE  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB.  Overbrook,  Pa. 
POODLE  CLUB  OF  AMERICA.  Port  Chester,  X.  V. 

SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

<;OSMOPOLITAN  GUN  CLUB.  Manila,  P.  I. 

WILMINGTON  TRAPSHOOTING  ASS'N.  .Xew  Castle.  Del.  (Del.  State  Ch.). 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  SKEET  CLUB,  Washington,  D.  C.  (North  South). 

CHAIN  O'LAKES  GUN  CLUB.  South  Bend.  Ind. 

CARTHAGE  SKEET  CLUB,  Carthage.  Mo. 

MEADOW  PARK  (;UN  CLUB,  Carlstadt,  X.  J. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  SKEET  CLUB.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

SAN  ANTONIO  GUN  CLUB,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  GUN  CLUB,  Wichita.  Kans. 

PHEASANT  FARM  SKEET  CLUB,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

NASSAU  TRAPSHOOTING  CLUB.  Mineola.  X.  Y. 

GILMORE  RED  LION  SKEET  CLUB.  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 

CAPITOL  CITY  GUN  CLUB.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

MISHAWAKA  CONSERVATION  CLUB.  Mislnwaka.  Ind. 

GROSSE  POINTE  SKEET  CLUB,  Grosse  Pointe.  .Mich. 

<:ORN  HILL  GUN  CLUB,  I  tica.  X.  V. 

CRISTOBAL  GUN  CLUB.  Canal  Zone. 

TRAVERSE  CITY  SKEET  AND  RIFLE  CLUB.  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
FIRESTONE  SKEET  CLUB.  Akron,  Ohio. 
ORCHARD  RIDGE  SKEET  CLUB.  Carthage.  Mo. 
GOLDEN  GATE  GUN  CLUB.  West  .Alameda,  Cal. 

E.  GLASTONBURY  FISH  &  GAME  CLUB.  F.ast  Glastonburv,  Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS  FISH  &  GAME  ASS'N  SKEET  CLUB,  Norfolk,  Mass. 

BLUE  WATER  SPORTSMEN'S  ASS'N.  Port   Huron.  Mich. 

HILLTOP  SKEET  CLUB.  Holliston.  Mass. 

ANGELUS  MF-SA  SKEET  CLUB.  Culver  City. 

NORTHW  EST  GUN  CLUB,  Chicago.  111. 

HI-GUN  SKEET  CLUB,   Detroit.  Mich. 

SAN  ANTONIO  GUN  CLUB,  San  .Antonio.  Tex. 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  GlIN  CH!B.  Wichita.  Kans. 

GARDEN     SHOWS  MAY 

CALIFORNIA  SPRING  SHOW.  Oakland.  Cal. 
MARYLAND  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  PILGRIMAGE. 
ATLANTA.  Georgia. 

SOUTH    ORANGE   GARDEN   CLUB.    Country    Fair.   South   Orange.  .Xcw 
Jersey. 

VISITS  TO  WESTCHESTER  GARDENS.  Benclit  Westchester  County  Chil- 
dren's .Ass'n.   Westchester  Count  v  .   X.  Y. 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW   YORK,  X.  Y. 
STOCKTON  GARDEN  AND  CUT  FLOWER  SHOW.  Stockton.  Cal. 
HALITHORPE  AND  RELAY  JOINT  SPRING  SHOW.  Relay,  Md. 
WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Worcester.  Mass. 
NEW    YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  Rock  Garden  Week,  X.  Y. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

SELECTED  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  OF  TWO  CENTURIES,  C  olumbia 

University,  Xew  \'ork. 
MAGIC  IN  NEW    YORK,  XIX  CENTURY  NEW    YORK  GOTHIC,  Museum 

of  Th-  Citv  of  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 
MUSEUM   OF  COSTUME  ART,  Xew  York. 

EXHIBITS  BY  WEST  VIRGINIA  ARTISTS.  Parkersburg,  W  \'a 
CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  .ART.  Metropolitan  .Mustuni. 
\.  N 

WORK  OF  STUDENTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL.  Davton  Art  Institute,  Oliio. 
EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS  BY  AND  COLLECTED  BY  MRS.  ROBERT  C. 

MrCORMICK.  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  111. 
FURNITURE  IN  MODERN  PLASTICS.  .Alice  Baldwin  Beer  Gallerv,  N.  Y. 
INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON.  Milwaukee  Art  Inst..  Wise. 
KATHRVN  LEIGHTON,  PAUL  RODMAN  COLLECTION,  MARY  D.  KEELER 

COLLECTION.  Los  .Angeles  Countv  Museum,  Los  .Angeles.  Cal. 
PAINTINGS  BY  GEORGES  SCHREIBER.  Milwaukee  Art   Institute.  Wise. 
PRINTS  BY  ALFRED   BARKER.  THOMAS  NASON.  RODNEY  THOMPSON, 

ANDRE   SMITH.    THOMAS    HANDFORTH.    ARTHIIR    W.  HEINTZEL- 

MAN,  Gr  nd  Ceiitril  Galleries.  Xew  York. 
EXHIBITION   BY   NATIONAL  SCULPTURE  SOCIETY,  Whitney  Museum. 
Xew  ^'ork. 

EXHIBITION  OF  ABSTRACTS,  American  Women's  Ass'n,  Xew  York. 
PAINTINGS  BY  W  ILLIAM  MEYEROW  ITZ,  I  ptown  Gallery.  Xew  York. 
FLOWER    PAINTINGS    BY    FRENCH    AND    AMERICAN    ARTI.STS.  Marie 

Harrnnm  Gilleries.  Xew  York. 
EXHIBITION  OF  RECENT  GOUACHES  OF  MARC  CHAGALL  &  "RABBIN 

EN  FITTE,"  Perls  Galleries.  Xew  \ork. 
ANNUAL  DALLAS  ALLIED  ARTS.  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Tex. 
ARNOLD  BLANCH.  .Associated   Americm   .Artists,  New  York. 
WORKS  BY  VIRGINIA  ADOLPH  AND  CHARLOTTE  LIVINGSTON,  Eighth 

Street.  X.  Y. 
SPRING  GROUP,  \  eii.lomc.  X  Y 

FRENCH  XVIII  CENTURY  SCULPTURE,  Wildcnstein  &  Co..  New  York. 
DEGAS.  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts.  Tex. 

AMERICAN  MINIATURES,  Mrginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Tex 
AMERICAN    EXCAVATIONS    IN    THE    NEAR    EAST,    W  ATERCOLORS  BY 
CLEVELAND   ARTISTS.  PAINTINGS  BY   .lEAN  DE  BOTTOM.  PAINT- 
INGS BY  DOROTHY  HEWES.  Seattle  Art  Museum,  Wash 
"NOTHING  TO  WEAR."  Brooklyn  Museum.  Xew  York 
PAINTINGS  BY  CLEVELAND  ARTISTS.  FRENCH  SILVER.  FRENCH  20TH 
CENTURY    PAINTINGS.    Atkins    Museum    of    Fine    .Arts,  Kansas 
Citv.  Mo. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  DESIGN  FROM  THE  BAUHAUS,  Mills  College  Gal 
lery.  Cil. 

OIUS  BY  DAVID  PARK.  Snn  Frnncisco  Museum  of  Art,  Cal. 

ANNUAL  EHIBITION  OF  W  ASHINGTON  W  ATERCOLOR  CLUB,  Corcoran 

GTllerv.  \\  ashington,  D.  C 
EXHIBITION  OF  PRIX  DE  ROME  WORK.  Grand  Central  Galleries,  New 

\  ork. 


(Conliuucii  on  l^agc  12) 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


AKE  A  TIP  FROM  MaUmd... 


Go  to  the  Mountains-THE  ALLEGHANIES! 


Since  1778,  generalions  of  Americans  —  seeni- 


prophel  —  liave  seen  the  wisdom  of  going  to 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Alleghanies.  For,  as  long  as  the  mountains  here, 
like  Mahomet's,  won't  come  to  you,  it's  folly 
to  stay  away  and  miss  all  the  pleasures  they 


afford  .  .  .  riding  or  hiking  over  forest  trails, 
playing  golf  or  tennis  in  truly  bracing  air, 
enjoying  life  as  seldom  before  !  So,  away  to  The 
Greenbrier  —  right  uotv!  This  is  ihe  season  to 
fully  appreciate  America's  most  beautiful  all-year 
resort  —  and  Spring  rates  are  extremely  moder- 
ate. Write  —  or  wire  collect  —  for  reservations. 


L.  R.  Johnston,  General  Manager 


WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS  west  va. 


RIVATE  I  IVES 


NO  MATTER  HOW 
YOU   LOOK  AT  THEIVI 


Beauty  is  only  skin  deep — but  playability  plus  beauty  is  a  com- 
bination that  lowers  scores — because  that's  the  combination 
that  inspires  better  golf. 

Your  Pro  has  the  1940  Power-Bilt  Line  on  display.  Ask  him  to 
show  you  the  wide  range  of  models  in  woods  and  irons  avail- 
able this  year. 

Literature  describing  the  new  1940 
Power-Silts  will  be  sent  on  request. 
When  writing  please  give  the  name 
of  your  club. 

other  i I  if  n  I'l-oductx — houisrilh-  GraiKl-Slaiii , 
liOHisvUlc  Ln-Skore  Golf  Clubs  and  Ociiidnr 
Autof/raphrd  Louisville  Slugijer  Baseball  Bats. 


The  Towers  is  a  simple  tale  of  detached  and 
tranquil  living... each  home  as  independent 
of  its  neighbors  as  if  it  were  suspended  alone 
in  mid-air... planned  and  decorated  in  your 
favorite"period"...such  a  home  as  you  your- 
self would  build  and  cherish,  minus  the  bur- 
dens of  ownership ..  .yours  the  luxury  and 
the  comfort... ours  the  cost  and  the  care! 

From  the  private  street  entrance  to  the 
private  foyer,  the  Concierge  Bureau  of  The 
Towers  of  The  Waldorf-Astoria  serves  as  a 
secretary  in  your  outside  contacts  and  is  the 
efficient  custodian  of  Private  Lives. 


mLLERICH  and  BRADSBY  CO.,  IR,  LOUISVILLE,  K 


100     EAST     sot  II     STREET.    NEW  YORK 


A  A  \  .    19  4  0 
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The  kind  of  Station  Wagon 
youd  expect  from  Packard! 


nPHIS  COUNTRY  COUSLN  has  all 
the  smartness,  all  the  finished 
beauty,  which  the  Packard  name 
implies.  It's  Packard,  stem  to  stern! 
You'll  sense  it  in  its  easier  ride — 
a  level,  mellow  ride  that  only 
Packard  Safe-T-fleX  suspension 
can  give. 

Boasting  an  abundance  of  knee 
and  leg  room,  this  adaptable  1940 
Packard  Station  Wagon  rides  eight 


in  luxurious  ann-chair  comfort  — 
and  with  ample  space  for  luggage, 
too!  Varied  arrangements  make  it 
5  cars  in  1!  One  for  every  require- 
ment of  town  or  country.  All  that's 
missing  are  the  squeaks  and  rattles 
and  drafts,  for  t/iis  handsome  all- 
purpose  car  is  built  tight  and  right. 

Its  well-planned,  useful  luxury 
will  delight  you.  Its  low  price  and 
frugal  upkeep  will  astonish  you. 


ABOVE  are  some  of  the  5  different  seat- 
ing arrangements  for  up  to  8  passengers 
and  luggage.  The  two  rear  seats  are 
interchangeable.  4  doors  and  wide  aisles 
make  for  easy  entrances  and  exits. 


UNLIKE  most  station  wagons,  Packard's 
floor  is  low — level  with  tail-gate  when 
latter  is  down.  This  allows  fx/ra  room 
for  excess  luggage.  More  head -room 
here  also  allows  taller  and  bulkier  items. 


PACKARD  no  «]195 


May  6-June  14 

To  May  7 
To  May  7 
May  7-24 
May  7-17 
May  7-June  2 

May  7-24 

To  May  8 
May  8-22 
May  10-June  10 
May  10-June  10 
To  May  11 

To  May  11 

To  May  11 

To  May  12 
To  May  12 

To  May  12 

May  12-25 
May  15-June  8 

May  15-June  25 

May  16-31 

May  17-24 
To  May  18 
To  May  19 


To  May  19 
To  May  19 
To  May  19 

May  22-June  8 
To  May  26 


May  1 
May  3 
May  6 
May  13 
May  25 
May  25 
June  1 
June  1 
June  6 
June  7 


CALENDAR     (Continued  from  page  10) 

THREE-DIMENTIONAL     WALL     DECORATIONS     BY     FOUK  INTERIOR 

ARCHITECTS,  Intermtional  Studio  Art  Corp    New  }°J0^- 
"THE  ARTIST  AS  REPORTER,"  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  W.  Y. 
DRAWINGS  BY  PAVEL  TCHELITCHEV,  Julien  Levy,  N.  Y. 
JONAS  LIE  MEMORIAL,  Grand  Central  Galleries    New  York. 
PASTELS  BY  GEORGE  WRIGHT,  Grand  Central  GaUenes    New  \ork. 
ONE  PICTURE  EXHIBITION   "MADONNA   AND  CHILD"   BY  GIOVANNI 

BATTISTA  TIEPOLO,  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Mass. 
RECENT  PAINTINGS  BY  PAUL  DOUGHERTY,   Grand   Central  Galleries. 

New  York. 
COMMERCIAL  ART,  STUDIO  CLUB,  N.  \. 

STUDENT  WORK  FROM  JUNIOR  COLLEGES,  Mills  College  Cal. 
ROMANTICISM  IN  AMERICA,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 
BIG  TEN  COLLECTION,  State  University  of  lowa^  r-,  u  ^- 

EXHIBITION  OF  ROOMS  AND  ROOM  SETTINGS,  Decorators  Club,  New 

PORTRAITS  OF  PROMINENT  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS,  Grand  Central 
Galleries,  New  York. 

EXHIBITION  OF  NEW  PAINTINGS  BY  ARTHUR  DOVE,  An  American 
Place,  New  York.  t,-  .  j 

THERESA  POLLAK,  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond. 

WORK  BY  MIES  VAN  DER  ROHE,  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  North- 
ampton, Mass.   

SOCIETY  OF  INDEPENDENT  ARTISTS  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  AMERICAN 
FINE  ARTS  GALLERY,  New  York.  ,  ^.       .  „ 

ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION,  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  lex. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  EXHIBITION,  Iowa  State 

artists'^  OF^  LOS  ANGELES  AND  VICINITY,  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum, Cal. 

STATE  TEACHER'S  COLLEGE  EXHIBITION,   Milwaukee   Art  Institute, 

Wis.  „  , 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  Grand  Central  Galleries,  New  York. 
PAINTINGS  BY  RUBIN,  Milch  Galleries,  New  York. 

PAINTINGS  BY  HENRY  ALEXANDER,  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  AND 
SCULPTURE  BY  LOUIS  ALBERTO  ACUNA,  DRAWINGS  BY  GEORGE 
GROSZ,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  Cal. 

JAPANESE  PRINTS,  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York. 

THE  ARTIST'S  GUILD  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  City  Art  Museum,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
MASTERPIECES    OF    ART    FROM    NEW   YORK    AND    SAN  FRANCISCO 

WORLD'S  FAIRS.  City  Art  Museum.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
NO  JURY  EXHIBITION,  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Tex. 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston.  Mass, 

CATTLE  SALES 

Jerseys 

C.  D,  LOBER  DISPERSAL,  Weston,  Mo, 

HAPPY  VALLEY  FARMS  AND  GREEN  FIELDS,  Rossville,  Ga, 
IOWA  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  CONSIGNMENT,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE,  Georgia  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Athens, 
GEORGE  H.  DUBLE  AND  GEORGE  M.  GRAY',  Canton,  Ohio. 
EDMOND  BUTLER,  Chester.  New  York, 
NEW  YORK  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,  Geneva, 
CLIFFORD  FARMER,  Willard,  Mo, 
NATIONAL  JERSEY   SALE,   Lexington,  Ky, 
KENTUCKY  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,  Lexington. 


STATION  WAGON 


delivered  in  Detroit, 
State  taxes  extra. 


May  3 
May  4 
May  6 

May  7 

May  11 
May  14 
May  16 
May  16 
May  17-18 
May  18 
May  20 
May  21 
May  31 
June  4 

June  5 
June  14 


May  1 
May  2 
May  6 
May  6 
May  l.i 
May  18 
May  20 
May  27 
May  28 
May  30 
June  3 
June  4 
June  7 
Tune  8 
June  in 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 


May  7 
May  14 
June  3 
June  4 
June  5 
June  6 


June  7 


May  24 
May  25 
May  28 
June  1 


Guernseys 


VALLEY\*()OD  DISPERSAL,  Penllyn.  Pennsylvania. 

MICHIGAN  GUERNSEYS  (21st  annual),  Mich.  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
QUAIL  ROOST  MAXIM   SALE,  Quail   Roost   Farms,   Rougemont,  North 
Carolina, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA   GUERNSEY   CATTLE  CLUB  ANNUAL  CONSIG.NMENT 

SALE,  Columbia. 
WILDWOOD  FARM  SALE,  Shawano,  Wis. 
OHIO  QUALITY  SALE,  VVooster,  Ohio. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  MIDDLE  WEST  INVITATION,  Cliicago.  III. 
FREDERICK  COUNTY,  Frederick.  Md. 
FRANCHF.STER  DISPERSAL,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY  BREEDER'S  ASS'N  CONSIGNMENT,  Waukesha,  Wis, 
COVENTRY  SALE,  Trenton,  N,  J, 
EASTERN  SALE,  Doylestown,  Pa, 
MISSOURI  STATE,  Columbia,  Mo. 

ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT,  Van  Wert  County  Breeders  Ass'n,  Van  Wert. 
Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE,  Oklahoma  Citv, 

FIELD  DAY  GEORGIA  BREEDERS  ASS'N  AND  OTHERS.  Trvon,  Ga, 


Aberdeen  Angus 


FRENCH  BROAD  FARMS,  Dandridge,  Teiin, 
KENTUCKY  ANGUS  ASS'N,  Lexington, 
EDWARD  A.  SCHWARM,  Loogootee,  111, 
MARYLAND  ASS'N,  Frederick, 
EASTERN  STATE  ASS'N,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 
A.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  SON,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 
L.  R.  KERSHAW,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
WILTON  FARMS,  Wilton  Junction,  Iowa. 
JOHN  V.  ARNEY  DISPERSAL,  Leon,  Iowa, 
HOELSCHER  BROS.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 
JAMES  B.  HOLLINGER,  Chapman,  Kansas, 
S.  C.  FULLERTON,  Miami,  Okla, 

SOUTHWEST  WISCONSIN  BREEDERS  SALE,  Lancaster,  Wis. 
DR.  G.  M.  LAUGHLIN,  Kirksville,  Mo, 
OHIO  ASS'N,  Columbus, 

O.  V.  BATTLES,  Rosemere  Farm,  Maquoketa,  Iowa, 

GLYN  MAWR  FARM,  Olin,  Iowa. 

GARRETT  TOLAN,  Pleasant  Plains,  III, 

ILLINOIS  ANGUS  BREEDERS  ASS'N,  Springfield,  111, 

Shorthorns 

R.  R,  BRENNAN,  Kendallville,  Ind, 
SNI-A-BAR  FARMS,  Grain  Valley,  Mo. 
EDELLYN  FARMS,  Wilson,  111. 
MAXWALTON  FARMS,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 

CONNER  PRAIRIE  FARM-WHITECROFT  FARM,  Noblesville,  Ind, 
WM.  A.  ALLISON'S  SONS,  Washington,  Ind, 

Polled  Shorthorns 

ILLINOIS  POLLED  SHORTHORN  SALE,  Springfield,  III. 

Herefords 

GEO.  W.  ADOLPH  DISPERSAL,  Chadwick.  III. 
PERRY  MEREDITH,  Maple  Park,  III. 
CRAPO  FARM,  Swartz  Creek,  Mich. 
BONES  STOCK  FARM.  Parker,  South  Dakota, 


OPEN  SEASONS 
GAME  FISH 


FOR  PRINCIPAL 
DURING  MAY 


This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  open  seasons  in  the  United  States  during 
May.  There  are  many  local  exceptions,  and  possible  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions after  this  goes  to  press.  Before  planning  a  fishing  trip  he  sure  and 
consult  the  conservation  authorities  in  the  state  which  you  intend  to  visit. 

(Conimucd  on  page  1^) 
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CALENDAR     (Continued  from  page  12) 


ROUT  (lirook,  br 


V 

ricona 
rkansaa 
■lifornia 
•lorado 

onneeticut 

•laware 

'tiorgia 
Idaho 
IlllnoU 

ndlana 
Iowa 
Maine 

Marrland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Ncrada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jernejr 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


SALMON 


rainbow,  etc.,  except  Lake  Trout) 


(May  27-Sei)t.  2(1).' 
(May  l  Oct.  .il). 

(May  I  Kfb.  28).    (Except    Gokltn  Trout). 

(May  2.';  Oct.  31).* 

(May-July 

(During  May-Aug.  15). 
(During  May-Nov.  15). 
(May  1-Nov.  1).* 
(During  May-Aug.  31). 
(May  1-Aug.  31). 

(May  l-Sept.  30).  ,  . 

(Lakes  and  Ponds  ice  out  Sept  30,  Rivers  above  tide  ice  out  Sept.  14, 

Brooks  and  Streams  ice  out  Aug.  15). 
(During  May-June  ,50).* 
(During  May-July  31).* 
(During  May-Sept.  2).* 
(May  1-Sept.  I). 
(May  15-Dec.  31). 
(May  21-Mar.  14).* 
(During  May-Nov.  30). 
(During  May-Oct.  1).* 
(May  1-Sept.  1).* 

(During  May-July  15  also  Sept.  1  to  30).* 

(May  15-Nov.  15).* 

(During  May-Aug.  31).* 

(May  10-Aug.  31).* 

(May  2-Sept.  30). 

(During  May-Sept.  15). 

(No  closed  season). 

(During  May-Oct.  15).* 

(During  May-July  31). 

(During  May-July  15). 

(No  closed  season).* 

(During  May-Sept.  30). 

(May  1-July  4). 

(May  1-Aug.  15).* 

(During  May-July  5).* 

(During  May-Oct.  31).* 

(During  May-July  9). 

(May  18-Sept.  7).* 

(During  May-Oct.  31).* 

*  Local  exceptions. 


California  (May  1-Feb.  28).* 

Idaho  (No  closed  season  sockeye). 

Maine  (Lakes   and    Ponds:    ice    out — Sept.   30,    Rivers   above    tide:    ice   out — 

Sept.  14.  Brooks  and  Streams:  ice  out — Aug.  15). 

Michigan  (During  May-Sept.  2).* 

Massachusetts  (During  May-Nov.  30).* 

New  Hampshire  (During  May-Sept.  1).* 

New  Jersey  (During  May-July  15  also  Sept.  1-30). 

New  Mexico  (May  15-Nov.  15).* 

North  Dakota  (May  2-Sept.  30).* 

Oregon  (Under  15"  During  May-Oct.  15,  over  15" 

Vermont  (May  1-Aug.  31). 

Washington  (No  closed  season). 

*  Local  exceptions. 


no  closed  season). 


LAKE  TROUT 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 


BLACK  BASS 

Alabama 
Arizona 
California 
District  of 

Columbia 
Florida 
Illinois 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Nebraska 
North  Carolina 
Oregon 
Ohio 

South  Carolina 
Texas 

Washington 


(During  May-Aug.  31). 
(No  closed  season). 
(Ice  out— Sept.  30). 
(No  closed  season).* 
(During  May-Sept.  15).* 
(During  May-Sept.  1).* 
(During  May-Sept.  10).* 
(May  1-Aug.  31). 
(During  May-Sept.  30). 
*  Local  exceptions. 


(No  closed  season). 
(No  closed  season). 
(May  29-Nov.  31).* 

(May  30-Mar.  31). 

(May  20-Mar.  14).* 

(May  15-31  southern  zone). 

(May  I -Feb.  28). 

(No  closed  season). 

(Southern  zone,  May  29-Dec.  1). 

(May  1-Feb.  28).* 

(During  May-Nov.  30). 

(May  10-Mar.  31).* 

(No  closed  season). 

(To  May  24  Lake  Erie  District,  elsewhere  June  16-Apr.  30). 
(No  closed  season).* 
(May  1-Feb.  28),* 
(During  May-Oct.  31).* 
*  Local  exceptions. 


PICKEREL,    PIKE-PERCH,    PIKE,    MUSKALONGE,    GREAT  NORTHERN 
PIKE 

Alabama  No  closed  season  (pickerel). 

Arkansas  May  15-Nov.  30  (pike). 

Connecticut  To  Feb.  9  (pickerel,  pike-perch). 

Illinois  May  1-Feb.  28  (pickerel,  pike). 

Iowa  May  15-Nov.  30  (pike). 

Maine  No  closed  season  (pickerel). 

Massachusetts  May  1-Feb,  28  (pickerel,  pike-perch);  May  1-Jan.  31  (muskalonge,  pike) 

Michigan  (May  15-Mar.  15).* 

Minnesota  May  15- Feb.  15. 

Nebraska  May  1-Nov.  30  (pickerel,  pike,  pike-perch). 

New  Hampshire  Pickerel  at  any  time  certain  waters. 

New  Jersey  May  20-Nov.  30  (pike,  pickerel,  pike-perch).* 

New  York  May  1-Mar.  1  (pike,  pickerel:*  May  10-Mar.  1  (pike-perch).* 

North  Dakota  May  16-Oct.  16  (northern  pike,  pike-perch). 

Ohio  No  closed  season  (muskalonge,  yellow  pike). 

Rhode   Island  No  closed  season  (pickerel). 

South  Dakota  May  1-Feb,  28  (northern  pike,  pickerel,  pike-perch). 

Vermont  May  l-Mar.  14  (pickerel,  pike-perch).* 

Wisconsin  May  18- Jan.  15  (pickerel,  pike);  May  25- Jan.  15  (muskalonge). 
*  Local  exceptions, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alabama  No  closed  season  on  any  game  fish. 

Louisiana  No  closed  season  on  any  game  fish.* 

Mississippi  May  I-Feb.  28  (all  game  fish).* 

Missouri  May  15-Dec.  31  (all  game  fish).* 

Montana  May  21-Mar.  14  (all  game  fish).* 

Nevada  During  May-Oct.  1  (all  game  fish). 

Oklahoma  No  closed  season  on  any  game  fish. 

South  Carolina  No  closed  season  on  any  game  fish.* 

Utah  June  15-Oct.  31  (all  game  fish).* 

Wyoming  During  May-Oct.  31   (all  game  fish).* 

Washington  3rd  Sunday  in  April -()ct.  31  (all  game  fish  except  white  fish). 
*  Local  exceptions. 


4  RIGHT  GUNS 


^•UC  lifiRARY 


WHETHER  you  prefer  an  auto- 
loader, a  pump  gun,  an  over- 
and-under  or  a  regular  double, 
you'll  find  your  right  gun  for  skeet 
here.  Each  of  these  guns  is  a  leader 
in  its  class,  each  the  choice  of  many 
outstanding  shooters.  They've  all 
got  the  superb  balance  that  has  a 
way  of  smoothing  out  your  swing 
and  boosting  your  scores. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  high  guns  at 
the  next  shoot  you  attend.  Notice 
how  many  of  them  win  with  Rem- 


ington guns.  Champions  know — 
"If  it's  Remington,  it's  right!" 

See  these  four  guns  at  your  deal- 
er's, or  write  Department  BB.  for 
complete  information  and  litera- 
ture. Remington  Arms  Company, 
Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Remmgtoii. 


SPORTSMAN  is  K.-if.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Reminnton  Arms  Co..  Inc. 
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MINIOW  FAUS- HAWAII 


Outrigger,  -t^-i^n'p^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
riders,  racing  Wafkiki! 

where  June  turns  eacn  p  ^ 
group  .  •  •  Desi"<^  =nph  the  es- 

^^^^ 

.l,op  irno  "Nani  o 

'°°>,rb."»SSl  color  pl.o,o. 
Hawaii.    Its  ^  r.i^egmi-bnght 

^"^'^rv^oiXwaTAii'^n  -^'^^ 
variety  ot  tlawau.    ,         „you  plan 

-•"^terCmX^y a  Jple^did 
to  go.  i„„  Within  a  few  days 

l^loClorAng&n  Francisco,  or 

Vancouver,  B.C.  , 
„„ai.  Too,,..  Bo«'»^..,  2  M.io 


lOLANI  BARRACKS -OAHU 


COPft.  1  940  HA 


I  TOURIST  BUREAU 


COMMENT  in  thePRESS 


A  QUESTION 

I FOUND  this  letter  printed  in  Coun- 
try Life.  January  issue  1940: 
"To  the  Editor: 

"My  fellow  countrymen  and  for- 
mer joint  Master  of  the  Cattistock, 
W.  V.  C.  (Tally)  Ruxton,  has  sailed 
for  America  on  a  mission  which 
should  appeal  to  every  hunting  man. 
He  is  starting  a  drive  to  raise  funds 
with  which  to  equip  and  maintain  a 
complete  field  ambulance  unit  with 
Allied  armies  in  France  to  be  known 
as  'The  America  Foxhunters  Ambu- 
lance Unit.'  He  has  the  backing  of 
not  only  the  British  Red  Cross,  but 
also  of  a  dozen  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Masters  of  the  hunt  in  Eng- 
land, among  them  the  president  and 
four  ex-presidents  of  the  British 
M.  F.  H.  Association,  as  well  as  that 
well-known  Welsh  Master,  Lord  Dies, 
through  whose  generosity  the  fund 
which  started  the  Hunt  Servants 
Benevolent  Society  of  America  was 
founded.  I  am  sure  that  if  any 
American  hunting  man  cares  to  con- 
tribute to  this  very  worthy  project 
any  donation  sent,  etc.,  will  be  duly 
acknowledged.  Signed,  A.  Henry  Hig- 
ginston,  Cattistock,  England.'' 

I  wonder  how  many  American  fox- 
hunters  who  will  contribute  to  this 
foreign  ambulance  unit  would  be 
willing  to  match  every  dollar  they 
gave  to  the  ambulance  outfit  with 
another  dollar  toward  a  project,  for 
instance,  to  give  medical  assistance 
to  many  of  our  rural  sections  and 
the  Americans  living  therein — Amer- 
icans who  sorely  need  such  help? 

"Evening  Public  Ledger" 


TURF  REPORTING 

IN  the  United  States,  where  we 
have  an  uncontrolled  press,  the 
press  is  controlled  in  various  ways. 
Behind  this  control  He  many  impli- 
cations and  many  philosophies,  and 
hence  many  conflicts.  In  the  main 
these  conflicts  of  interest  and  opinion 
go  on  rather  silently,  except  that 
Communists  and  a  few  others  fre- 
quently decry  the  obvious  and  neces- 
sary fact  that  the  press  is  controlled 
by  capital.  But  lately  one  of  these 
sub  rosa  conflicts  has  been  brought 
into  the  open. 

Some  of  our  American  race  tracks, 
in  their  effort  to  insure  a  favorable 
press,  have  adopted  the  least  subtle 
method  of  obtaining  it.  For  at  least 
40  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
some  tracks  to  make  direct  payments 
to  Turf  writers.  The  acceptance  of 
these  gratuities  automatically  renders 
a  reporter  incapable  of  reporting  any- 
thing derogatory  to  the  giver.  The 
hand  that  feeds  is  rarely  bitten. 

The  moral  implications  of  this  sys- 
tem are  so  obvious  that  they  need 
no  pointing.  But  newspapermen  are 
pretty  good  scouts,  and  ordinarily 
they  do  not  go  around  picking  on 
one  another's  code  of  ethics.  If  one 
refused  to  accept  his  hush  money,  he 
did  not  publicly  deplore  the  fact  that 
another  accepted  it.  But  in  the  Janu- 


ary issue  of  Country  Life  Editor 
Peter  Vischer  put  it  down  in  black 
and  white  that  such  things  existed 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  exist.  Im- 
mediately Mr.  \'ischer  began  catch- 
ing the  devil,  not  in  print  so  much 
as  orally.  But  there  was  also  some 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  print,  no- 
tably in  "Editor  and  Pubhsher,"  the 
newspaperman's  magazine,  and  in 
"Time,''  which  concluded  with  the 
statement  that  "many  an  injured 
sportswriter  telephoned  in,  to  ques- 
tion not  the  truth  but  the  cricket  of 
his  cracks." 

The  Blood-Horse  does  not  ques- 
tion either  Mr.  Vischer's  truthfulness 
or  his  cricket.  This  system  of  bribing 
newspaper  employees  to  do  a  little 
less  than  their  duty  is  a  pernicious 
evil,  and  it  will  not  be  exterminated 
by  ignoring  it.  But  the  principal  cul- 
prits are  not  the  reporters,  but  the 
race  tracks  which  subsidize  them.  The 
fact  that  a  track  sets  aside  a  part 
of  its  revenue  to  purchase  the  good 
will  of  newspapermen,  whose  obliga- 
tion ought  to  be  only  to  the  news- 
paper and  the  public,  is  an  admission 
of  guilt  or  inadequacy. 

Race  tracks,  very  naturally,  feel 
more  secure  when  everyone  applauds 
and  no  one  boos.  But  it  is  a  false 
security  if  the  applause  comes  only 
from  claquers.  Unless  our  reasoning 
is  cockeyed,  a  race  track  would  profit 
more  by  removing  the  cause  of  the 
booing  than  from  shushing  the  booing 
itself. 

"The  Blood-Horse." 
WHAT.  NO  HORSES? 

THERE  is  no  more  thrilling  place 
in  the  world  than  a  race  track, 
unless  it  be  the  Mint,  because  there 
is  so  much  money  about.  And  in  the 
Mint  it  hes  in  cold,  austere,  static, 
unapproachable  piles.  At  the  race- 
track it  is  red-hot,  alive,  pulsating, 
and     constantly     changing  hands. 

Lucky  bettors  come  away  from  the 
paying  windows  with  their  fingers 
full  of  green-  and  yellow-backs  which 
they  stuff  into  their  pockets  without 
counting. 

Everyone  in  the  long  queues  up 
to  the  betting  grilles  has  money  in 
his  or  her  hands.  The  white  numbers 
up  on  the  great,  black  odds  and 
results  boards  mean  money. 

Everyone  is  talking  money,  han- 
dhng  money,  feeling  money,  making 
or  losing  money. 

I  have  at  times  been  quite  close 
to  what  is  called  horse-racing  because 
I  am  and  have  been  a  hungry,  greedy, 
covetous  man  myself. 

I  have  mingled  with  the  betting 
crowds  and  felt  the  pounding  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pulses 
in  my  own  wrist  and  throat.  Herein 
lies  the  turf,  in  these  other  eager, 
greedy  people,  all  swept  together  by 
the  common  fever  engendered  by  try- 
ing to  obtain  something  for  nothing. 
From  an  article  entitled,  for  some 
incomprehensible  reason,  "Farewell  to 
Sport,"  by  Paid  Gallico,  in  the  Hearst 
newspapers. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


>ACE  rENCE 


Privacy  with  dignity  and  protection  with  peace 
of  mind,  are  combined  in  an  enduring  Page 
Fence — mode  of  the  metal  best  suited  to  your 
needs  and  erected  by  experienced  experts. 


COME  ON—SE  A  METALLURGISTf 

•  When  you  talk  to  a  Page  Fence  engineer  you'll  learn  many  important  things  about 
metals.  Regardless  of  where  you  are,  he  will  recommend  a  superior  fence  metol  best 
suited  to  your  individual  needs  and  desires:  heavily  galvanized  copper-bearing  steel 
— Armco  ingot  iron  —  Alcoa  aluminum — Allegheny  stainless  steel — or  iron  picket. 
You'll  also  learn  about  superior  fence  service,  for  he  is  one  of  97  members  of  the 
nation-wide  PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION  —  all  factory-trained,  permanent,  responsible 
local  distributors.  Write  to  PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh  or  San  Francisco,  for  copy  of  "Fence  Facts." 

.^f^€e>'vuut's  "^i^t  ti/utC'  "^e^t^ic  —^^f^ce  /S'SS 


SWIMMING 

POOL 

CONSTRUCTION 


The  ah  i\i  fj  to  create  fine  quality  at  a 
minimum    of    cost   .   .  . 

Acquir  ed   through   many    years    of  experience 

• 

NASON   &  CULLEN 

PHILADELPHIA 
P  E  N  N  A  . 


Be  sure  to  see 
historic  Phila- 
delphia —  stay 
at  the  Bellevue 
— one  of  the 
few  world  fa- 
mous hotels  in 
America,  The 
Bellevue  IS 
Philadelphia. 
Reasonable  Rates. 

BELLEVUE 

STRATFORD 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT,  General  Manager 


A  HOME  IN  mninE 

IS  AN  INVESTMENT 
IN  CONTENTMENT. 


For  Country  Fun  -  -  in  the 
Saddle  -  -  at  Tennis,  or  Golf 
on  upland  courses  -  -  a  joy- 
ous Way  of  Living 


Dept.  of  Conservation  & 
I  Development,  Publicity  Service 
I  22  State  House,  Montpeller,  Vt. 
.  Please  send  VERMONT  SUM- 
MER HOMES  By  Dorothy  Can- 
I  field,  and  UNSPOILED  VER- 
I    MONT  vacation  guide. 

I  Name     

'  Address 


Not  far  to  seek  is  I  lie  perfect  setting  for 
all-year  recreation  -  -  an  early  American 
place,  heightening  the  Art  of  Living  in  the 
Green  Mountains  -  -  a  picturesque  farm- 
stead, a  village  home,  a  lake  or  mountain 
camp  or  site.  A  PLACE  OF  YOUR  OWN 
awailing  only  a  modest  expenditure  to  cre- 
ate the  "estate"  of  your  dreams.  Investigate 
now  -  -  the  coupon  is  for  your  convenience 
-  -  first  slep  to  summer  happiness. 


hee    SUMMER  HOMES 


Sock 


•  Haven't  you  envied  the  fortunate 
people  who  live  in  those  attractive  homes 
and  snug  farms  down  in  Maine?  You 
can  be  a  State-of-Mainer — and  at  a  very 
small  cost !  Somewhere  there's  a  white- 
fenced  farm,  a  snug  home  under  a  hill, 
or  a  collage  on  the  seashore  that's  wait- 
ing just  for  you.  Maine,  with  its  swim- 
ming, boating,  camping  and  fishing,  is 
ideal  for  children. 

Find  out  about  a  home  in  Maine. 
Write  and  describe  the  kind  of  home 
you  are  looking  for.  We'll  help  you  find 
it!  There's  no  obligation. 


HAVE  THE  TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE  IN  MAINE' 


MAINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 

Dept.  801 

State  House.  Augusta,  Maine 

I  am  looking  for  a  home  In  Maine.  Pte^se 
send  me  complete  information. 

Name  . 


A  delightfully  fraiik  crposirion  of  the  Vermont  J 
way  of  liinng,  profusely  illustratcJ  tfitit  cxamflts  M 
of  sightly  old  farm  huiliings  rc-l»om  as  sumttur 
homes.   Send  for  your  copy  today. 

By   DOROTHY  CANFIELD 


Address_ 
City  


MAY,  1940 
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Main  dicelling 

TINECREST 

A  Small  Country  Estate 
In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Imagine  a  winding 
drive  through  stately 
pine  trees  to  the  crest 

of    a    hill    and    there     a  Guest  house  nestled  in   the  irees 

charming  modern  house 

of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  equipped  with  every  modern  con- 
venience and  in  perfect  condition.  A  fireplace.  Storage  for 
three  cars.  A  guest  cottage,  with  three  rooms  and  bath,  nestled 
in  the  trees  near  the  main  dwelling. 

There  is  a  grove  of  beautiful  white  birch  trees  across  a 
ravine  from  the  house  and  the  picturesque  rolling  Berkshire 
Hills  are  visible  for  miles.  14  acres  of  open  land  and  woods. 

For  family  reasons  this  estate  is  available  for  $20,000. 

Write  for  further  particulars  to 

WHEELER  &  TAYLOR,  Inc. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Telephone  One 


COD 


ATTRACTIVE  SUMMER  HOMES  IN  ALL  TOWNS 
For  Rent  or  For  Sale 
H.  NELSON  EMMONS  COMPANY 

Hyannis,  Mass. 
for 

Further  down  Cape  Cod 


Marion,  Mass. 
for 

Shores  of  Buzzards  Bay 


— Realtors — 


ON  CAPE  ANN 

With  Gorgeous  Ocean  View 


CANADA 


On  the  Rugged  Shores  of 

BASS  ROCKS,  GLOUCESTER 

Very  attractive  house,  1 2  rooms,  4 
baths,  4  servants'  rooms  and  bath  in 
separate  quarters;  2-car  garage  with 
2  rooms  and  bath;  completely  fur- 
nished ;  oil  burner ;  2  acres  picturesque 
grounds  with  ocean  frontage.  For 
SALE  to  settle  an  estate  or  will  lease 
furnished  for  the  Season. 

BENJAMIN  C.  TOWER,  Realtor 
45  Milks  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


At  WIANNO  on  CAPE  COD 


One  of  Massachusetts  most  delightful  and 
popular  summer  resorts  for  those  of  discrimi- 
nating taste  and  refinement. 

Unexcelled  bathing,  sailing,  racing  for  the 
youngsters.  2  splendid  golf  courses  nearby, 
tennis  and  social  clubs. 

In  an  enchanting  setting  on  the  warm  water 
shores  of  Nantucket  Sound,  midst  3  acres  of 
beautiful  trees,  lovdy  green  lawns,  glorious 
flowering  shrubs  and  plantings,  a  windbreak  of 
century-old  pines  bordering  on  one  of  the  finest 
private  beaches  in  the  world,  a  long  tan  bark 
driveway  with  a  caretaker's  lodge  and  garage 
at  its  entrance,  winding  Its  way  to  the  charming 
modern  residence,  perfectly  appointed  for  every 
comfort  and  exquisitely  furnished. 

Too  lovely  to  portray  adequately  It«  fasci- 
nating appeal. 

We  are  commissioned  to  offer  this  estate  at 
an  attractive  price.  The  owner  would  consider 
leasing  to  an  approved  tenant. 


BENJAMIN  C.  TOWER,  realtor 

45  Milk  St..  Boston.  Tel.  Liberty  8435  ^ 


SEASHORE  and 
COUNTRY  ESTATES 

An  extensive  selection  of  the  desirable  properties 
in  the  popular  country  sections  around  Boston 
and  the  larger  seashore  places  all  along  the 
North  and  South  Siiores,  Buzzard's  Bay  and 
Cape  Cod,  also  residences  of  the  better  class  In 
Boston  and  Its  suburbs. 


1^     BENJAMIN  C.  TOWER,  Realtor 

45  Milk  Street.  Boston,  Mass, 


fT^opping  the  Hill 

I     )    opposite  the  town  of 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

with  an  unobstructed  view  (as  below) 
of  the  ever-changint?  panorama  of  pic- 
turesque, famous  Ciloucester  Harbor, 
this  attractive  Summer  home  is  for 
sale  at  a  moderate  figure. 

Delightful  secluded  location  conveniently 
near  supplies,  Itathlng  licach,  country  club, 
etc.  About  3  acres,  with  comfortable  frame 
house;  large  living  and  dining  rooms,  dining 
porch,  new  kitchen  wing;  7  master  bed- 
rooms, 3  baths,  several  lavatories;  separate 
accommodations  for  servants;  recreation 
room,  sun  deck,  enclosed  porch,  fireplaces, 
badminton  court;  3-car  garage. 


Brokers  protected 


Kenneth  Ives  fer  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


SHOREFRONT 
ESTATE 

On  Buzzard's  Bay  at 
South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

NINE  ACRES 

Sweeping  water  views. 
Excellent  bathing  from 
own  beach,  tennis  court, 
use  of  Private  Dock. 


Residence  of  10  master  bedrooms,  4  baths.  6  servants'  rooms,  2  baths. 
50  ft.  living  room,  large  dining  room,  sun  room,  study,  9  fireplaces. 
Pleasant  gardens,  landscaped  lawns,  wide  terraces. 
Beach  house  with  living  room  overlooking  water. 
6-car  garage  with  3  rooms  and  lavatory. 
Colonial  cottage  of  5  rooms  and  bath. 

FOR  SALE 

Priced  in  Jine  wi(h  present  day  conditions. 
Inquire 

Mrs.  PALMER  SCOTT       or       PREVIEWS.  INCORPORATED 

New  York  Boston 
Philadelphia 


SOUTH  DARTMOUTH,  MASS. 


ATLANTIC  SALMON 
PRIVATE  CAMP 

Famous  river,  Canada 

Overnight  from  Boston 


14  miles 
protected  waters 
7  salmon  pools 
radius  l^^  miles 

Lease 
one  month  only 
$750 


UNUSUAL  TROUT  FISHING 

Offer  withdrawn  after  June  1st. 
Photographs  and  description  furnished. 

HALL  HARRISON 

Owings  Mills  Md. 

Telegraph  or  telephone  Baltimore 


LAURENTIAN  MOUNTAINS 

LUXURIOUS  LOG  LODGE 

superbly  located  on  lovely  large 
lake  via  Montreal.  Modern  con- 
veniences, completely  equipped. 
Accommodates  fourteen.  Ice, 
firewood  and  phone  included. 
$600  season;  $250  month. 
This  property  is  also  for  sale. 
For  full  particulars 
and  photos  apply: 

OWNER 

621  St.  Catherine  Road,  Montreal 


TIMAGAMI,  CANADA 


Exceptionally  fine  Ashing — trout,  bass,  northern 
pike  and  pickerel.  Rustic  cabin  or  tent  acconini*'' 
dation  with  excellent  meals  at  main  ledge.  Guides, 
rewboats,  eanoee.  outboard  motors,  bathing, 
hiking,  tennis  and  badminton.  Actessible  by  railway 
or  automobile.  Reasonable  rates.  Write  for  folder. 

HERBERT  F.  WILSON 

W  ABI-KOiN  CAMP-TIMAGAMI,ONT.,CANADA 


GARDENER,  SUPERINTENDENT 

Life  experience  in  all  branches.  Private  estatt 
construction  and  maintenance.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Forestry,  Landscaping;  Expert  Grower  of 
all  plants  under  glass  and  outside.  Early  train- 
ing in  Scotland.  Desires  to  comraunicalo  with 
estate  owner  desiring  services  of  practical  man. 
Scotch,  married,  no  children.  Age  42.  HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED. 

Box  11.  c/o  Country  Life,  1270  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON 

shooting    Propertitt  —  Plamtatioui 
Town  Houtti 
SALES  AND  RENTALS 

EUiman  &  MuUally.  Inc.! 

24  Broad  St.  Pl)one  65  21 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE 
'  ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

HISTORIC  "BEVERLY  " 

This  private  paradise  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  well  situated  tidewater  plantations  in  the 
entire  East.  7  miles  of  water  frontage — and  an 
island.  Deep  water  and  the  finest  of  ducking,  up- 
land game,  oysters,  crabs  and  fishing.  Mild  climate 
the  whole  year  through. 

The  manor  house,  surrounded  by  old-fashioned 
gardens  and  groves  of  ancient  trees,  has  a  heritage 
of  comfort,  peace,  and  hospitality. 

A  revenue  is  assured  from  the  fertile  fields  and 
pastures,  the  2  sets  of  adequate,  modern  and  well 
planned  farm  buildings  and  farmers'  houses.  The 
dairy  herd,  and  a  complete  equipment  of  new  farm 
equipment  are  all  included. 

There  is  a  bona  fide  and  sufficient  reason  for  a 
price  of  less  than  half  of  the  actual  cost. 


For  further  particulars  on  this  and  other  waterfront  plantations  consult 
W.  CLARKE  GRIEB,  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Maryland  Farms 

35  ACRES— Westminster,  Carroll  Co.  A  charming  home  in  a 
quiet  and  peaoeful  setting;  large  rooms.  2  batha.  fireplaces. 
Tenant  cottage,  barns,  eto.  800  fine  apple  trees,  abundance 
of  Bhrubbery.  $15,000. 

169  ACRES — accessible  to  Waeliington  and  Baltimore. 
Productive  and  income  paying  dairy  farm.  Nice  home.  2 
buths.  oil  heat.  etc.  Washington  type  cow  barn,  other  splendid 
farm  bldgn.  Death  reason  for  •ellint;  at  $30,000..  including 
31  lowa,  bull,  new  farm  machinerv.  crops. 
300  ACRES— Stock  farm.  Magnificent  view  from  high  bluff 
up  and  down  th»  Susquehanna  river  from  quaint  uld  house, 
large  oatUe  barn«.  hiehlv  productive  land.  T.,  -ettle  estate 
Slo.OOO.      For  other  farms,  all  sizes,  see 

G.  R.  KOEFOEO  COMPANY 
100  N.  Eutaw  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


PICTURESQUE  ESTATE 

Peninsula,  one  mile  waterfrotit.  safe  anchorage. 
Colonial  type  residence,  11  very  large  rooms.  3' 
baths,  modern  conveniences ;  spacious  lawn, 
formal  gardens;  tenant  house,  modern  barns, 
numerous  farm  buildings;  435  acres.  150  culti- 
vated. Excellent  neighborhood,  outstanding  water 

$50,000 

Request  Maryland-Virginia  list  and  map 

LEONARD  SNIDER,  LoPloto,  Marylond 


MARYLAND'S 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Magnificently  situated  and  profitable  waterfront 
farms  at  reasonable  prices.  For  a  complete  se- 
lected coverage  of  the  entire  Peninsula  consult 

W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

CHESTERTOWN  MARYLAND 

Booklet  describing  25  exclufiively  lifted 
ftrmn  on  rtonpsr. 


POSITION  WANTED 
ON  LARGE  WOODED  ESTATE 

Getting  my  Forestry  degree  in  June  frnm  ^n  out- 
standing college  in  the  South.  Would  like  position 
a^  caretaker  on  large  wooded  estate,  to  look  after 
cutting,  seeding,  transplanting,  etc.  Not  afraid  of 
work.  Information  and  references  gladly  furnished. 

Box  10,  %  Country  Life 
1270  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


GARDENER  FARMER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  exceptional  ability  nnd  successful  manag'e- 
ment  of  private  estates  or  institute,  open  for 
entcagemcnt.  Scientific  ami  thorouEh  practical 
knowlefiffe.  life  trained,  early  training  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Expert  grower  of  all  choice 
fruits,  plants,  flowers  and  vegetables,  under 
glass  and  outside.  Vast  experience  at  all  land- 
scape work.  laying  out  and  renovating  old  places, 
making  and  planting  rock,  water,  and  formal 
gardens,  roads  and  lawns,  the  moving  and  plant- 
ing of  larpe  and  small  trees.  Thorough  knowl- 
edfre  of  all  farming,  care  of  purebred  cattle, 
poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation  of 
farm  crops.  Economical  in  all  transactions, 
thorongrh  manager  of  all  asslsUnts  and  can  got 
results.  Highest  of  recommendations  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  55. 

Box  1616  c/o  COUNTRY  I.IFE 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


EASTERN  SHORE 

Beautifully  located  30  acre  property  on  Miles 
River  near  Easton  improved  by  modern  house  in 
excellent  condition  ready  to  move  into.  Hand- 
some trees,  flowers  and  boxwood  hedges.  Fronts 
on  concrete  road  in  fine  neighborhood.  Many 
other  attractive  waterfront  places  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  Southern  Maryland  and  In  Tidewater 
Virginia. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

!;i6  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

Western  Shore,  110  acres  open  and  wooded  land, 
5000  ft.  beach  shore  line,  ancient  7  room  house, 
interesUng  restoration  project.  A  secure  harbo; 
is  nearby.  Price,  $8,500. 

THEODORE  F.  MENK 

Waterfront  and  inland  estates  in  the  Wash- 
ington   area    since    1921,    list  furnished. 

1724  20th  St.,  N.W.  Washington 


MICHIGAN 


For  Sale  or  Rent  Furnished 
IN-A-WEN-DI-WIN 

In  the  Heart-  of  the 
Ottawa  National  Forest 

Situated  on  Lake  Marion,  in  the  upper  pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  deep  in  the  tall  pine 
forest,  In-a-wen-di-win  is  an  ideal  retreat 
for  the  sportsman,  artist  or  the  man  whose 
family  wants  peace  and  quiet. 
It  consists  of   l4'/2  acres  on  a  T-shaped 
point  of  the  lake  which  is  I'A  x  %  miles. 
The  lodge,  a  solid    log  cabin  one  story 
high,  54  x  40  feet,  has  large  porches  on 
three  sides:  delightful   living   room  with 
unique  fireplace  open  on  three  sides,  4 
bedrooms  with   beds  and  dressers  made 
from  birch   logs,  each  with   wash  stand; 
bath  room,  kitchen;  wood  stove,  gas  stove, 
gas  water  heater,  electricity,  etc. 
Log  guest  cottage,  two-car  garage:  power 
and  other  boats,  30-foot  dock. 
Also  120  acres  at  end  of  lake  with  one  of 
finest  trout  streams  in  middle  west. 

Taxes  only  $55  per  year 
Seasonal  rent  $600,  sale  at  sacrifice  price 
For  pictures  and  map  address 

Box  27;  c/o  Country  Life 
1270  Sixth  Ave.      New  York  City 


AT  MCTIDN  ♦  MAY  B,  1340 


This  property,  Dun+reafh  Farm,  settling  the  Estate  of  Silas  B. 
Mason  located  on  Route  U.  S.  60,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
containing  651  acres  will  be  sold  in  four  separate  tracts  and 
will  NOT  be  offered  as  a  whole. 

TRACT  No.  1 — contains  288  acres  practically  all  in  Blue  Crass  Front- 
ing on  Route  U.  S.  60,  includes  a  fine  distinguished  Georgian  brick 
residence  with  slate  roof.  There  are  six  master  bedrooms,  boudoir 
and  six  baths,  second  and  third  floor  linen  room  and  luggage  room. 
The  first  floor  has  a  hall  with  an  exquisite  antique  stairway  of  iron 
grille  with  hand  rail  of  inlaid  Pear  wood,  drawing  room,  book  room 
panelled  in  Walnut,  living  room  opening  on  to  a  terrace,  flower  room, 
dining  room,  lavatory,  kitchen  and  pantries  and  servant's  dining  room. 
There  is  a  large  six  car  garage  with  laundry  over  which  are  five 
servant's  rooms  and  two  baths.  The  house  is  heated  by  modern  Gen- 
eral Electric  oil  burning  furnace.  The  farm  is  well  watered  and  is 
equipped  for  breeding  horses.  Also  on  the  property  is  a  beautiful 
swimming  pool. 

TRACT  No.  2 — contains  1  24  acres      TRACT  No.  3 — contains  1  89  acres 
TRACT  No.  4 — contains  50  acres 

The  farm  is  open  for  inspection  at  all 
times  but  house  shown  only  by  appointment. 
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CANNONDALE 
NEW  CANAAN  WILTON 

MERRITT  PARKWM 

NORWALK 


REDDING 


WESTON 


REDDING  RIDGE        A  iklX^\^ 
EASTON 

MERRITT  PARKWA^ 


DARIEN 


WESTPORT 

SOUTHPORT 


I           THE  REEF  | 

1  One  of  the  Most  Beautiful  f 

1         Ocean-front  Estates  § 

1  In  Newport,  Rhode  Island  1 

^  We  offer  for  immediate  sale  at  a  decided  g 

^  bargain   this   remarkably  attractive   prop-  = 

=  erty  in  an  unexcelled  location.  The  main  =i 

^  residence,  in  excellent  condition,  contains  ^ 

^  23  rooms  and  8  baths.   The  outbuildings  ^ 

^  include  beautiful  stone  cottage  of  4  rocms  ^ 

^  and    bath,    gardener's    cottage,     splendid  ^ 

=  greenhouses,  large  stone  garage  and  stable  ^ 

structure   with   chauffeur's    apartment.    1!)  ^ 

=  acres    of    land    laid    out    with    exquisite  = 

=  charm    including    gardens,    lawns,    wood-  ^ 

^  land  and  fields.  ^ 

^                        Brokers  protected  = 

^         For  further  information  inquire:  ^ 

I            GEORGE  HOWE  | 

-             Suburban  and  Country  Propertiet  = 

1  527  5th  Ave..  N,  Y.  C.  MU  rray  Hill  2-8355  J 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


STAMFORD 
SHOREFRONT 

Approximately  V4  acre  on  Shippan  Point 
with  75-foot  frontage  on  Long  Island 
Sound  near  Yacht  Club,  sea  wall  and 
sandy  bathing  beach.  Pleasant,  moder- 
ate-sized modern  house  of  stucco  with 
tile  roof,  in  perfect  condition:  contains, 
besides  the  other  normal  features,  3 
master  bedrooms.  2  tile  baths  with 
showers,  maid's  room  and  bath,  attic, 
cellar;  oil  burner,  city  gas.  water  and 
electricity:  also  2-car  garage,  attached. 
Priced  for  quick  sale  at  only  $17,500; 
terms. 

Brokers  fully  protected 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 


EARLY  AMERICAN  HOME 

In  Picturesque  Washington,  Connecticut 

Adjacent  to  and  protected  by 
Gentleman's  large  dairy  farm 

Colonial  residence  on  high  elevation  with  extensive  views, 
in  a  beautiful  setting  of  old  shade  trees  and  landscaped 
grounds;  recently  restored  and  in  perfect  condition.  All 
desirable  original  features  have  been  maintained,  including 
three  fireplaces;  old  panelling,  hardware,  and  flooring.  Its 
11  rooms  include  si.x  bedrooms 
and  three  baths. 

Twenty  acres;  many  good 
apple  trees. 

Price  only  $30,000 
Part  Mortgage 

The  De  Voe  Reahy  Company 

New  Milford,  Conn.     Phone  777 
Brokers  Protected 


NEARBY  CONNECTICUT 

Fine  old  Colonial ;  500  foot  setback. 
33  acres,  600  foot  elevation.  4 
master's,  2  maid's  bedrooms,  4  baths. 
Taxes  $300.  Price  $38,000. 
For  other  properties  inquire 
BROWN,  WHEELOCK,  HARRIS, 
STEVENS,  INC. 

14  East  47th  Street  New  York  City 

Wlckersham  2-5500 


GREENWICH  EXCLUSIVELY 

WE  KNOW  GREENWICH 

EDSO^  &  EDSON 

1  E.  Putnain  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 

Post  Road, 
Greenwich.  Conn. 
Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York 

mu    Hill  2-6S61 
{Offices  open  every  da 


FAIRFIELD 
BRIDGEPORT 


STRATFORD 


16  ACRES  AND   A  VIEW 

Low-lying  Colonial  house,  built  1809, 
surrounded  by  white  picket  fence,  lilac 
bushes,  apple  trees  and  rolling  fields. 
Charming  L-shaped  living  room  with 
fireploce  (Dutch  Oven),  built-in  book- 
shelves, attractive  dining  room  with 
fireplace  and  corner  cupboard.  Wide 
floorboards,  old  panelling;  delightful 
porch.  Golf,  yacht  and  hunt  clubs  with- 
in 3  miles;  5  minutes  to  Southport  sta- 
tion. Low  upkeep.  Attractively  priced 
at  $25,000  for  immediate  sale. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Company 
Fairfield.  Conn.  Fairfield  9-3361 


Erected  about  1790,  expertly  reeyi;o. 
tioned.  all  modern  improvements  in- 
stalled 1939,  first  floor  has  large  L 
shaped  living  room  with  2  fireplaces, 
Libiary  with  fireplace,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  maid's  room  with  bath,  add. 
lavatory ;  second  floor.  4  master  bed- 
rooms with  2  baths  ;  oil  burner,  gravity 
spring  water,  abundant  supply,  tower- 
ing shade  trees,  deep  lawn,  grounds 
landscaped,  rural  surroundings;  Barn 
with  garage  and  storage  facilities,  im- 
proved country  road,  high  elevation, 
select  neighborhooti,  10  min.  from  ex- 
press station,  60  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Asking 
$2^,000. 

HOWARD  R 


Putnam  Pork  Rood 


BRISCOE 

Bethel,  Conn. 


A  FINE  TROUT  STREAM 

almost  a  mile  of  it  on  a  larye  (nearly  200  acres) 
old  farm  in  exclusive  section,  old  colonial  house, 
barns,  place  for  landing  field.  Excellent  as  farm, 
coimlrv  estate,  nr  for  fishing  and  hunting  club, 
$10,000. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

GREYCOTE.  WOODBURY,  CONN. 

Tel.  159 


For  Sale 

WHITE  COLONIAL 

in  secluded  neighborhood 

10  rooms.  3  baths;  oil  burner;  2  rar  garage; 
Att  active   grountls :   out-ilctor   giill.  $25,000. 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 

80  W.  Putnam  Ave.       Greenwich,  Conn. 
Tel.  668 


In  the  Hills  near  Cornwall 

230  acre  form  with  extensive  views.  9 
room  farm  house  containing  2  fireplaces. 
2  barns,  fine  spring  water.  A  good  trout 
brook  and  natural  location  to  form  lake 
or  pool. 

EDWARD  G.  MULVILLE 

NORFOLK  CONNECTICUT 


'  Ih 

i  1  i 

■1 

DARIEN 


Stone  house  on  11 '2  acres 
with  real  lake  and  stone 
guest  house  and  wood  shed. 
House  contains  large  living 
room,  panelled  library  with 
stone  floor,  three  master 
bedrooms  and  two  baths, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  dou- 
ble maid's  room  and  bath; 
two  car  attached  garage. 
One  mile  from  Darien  sta- 
tion. Real  country  setting. 


160  PoEt  Road 


WHEELER  REAL  ESTATE 

DARIEN,  CONN. 


Tel.  51436 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


MINIATURE  FARM 

ORIENTA  POINT 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


Exceptional  opportunity  to  pro 

cure  this  beautiful  6  acre  estate. 
Only  forty  minutes  from  Grand 
Central,  it  is  especially  well  suited 
for  development.  The  Colonial 
residence  is  in  a  picturesque  set- 
ting of  grand  old  shade  trees, 
lawns  and  flowering  shrubs.  It 
contains  all  conveniences  includ- 
ing steam  (oil)  heat;  entrance 
hall,  living  room,  library,  dining 
room,  pantry,  kitchen,  lavatory, 
two  enclosed  porches. 

2nd  floor,  4  master  bedrooms,  2 
baths;  3rd  floor,  additional  bed- 
rooms and  bath.  Barn  with  house- 
keepingapartment ;  chicken  houses  ; 
tennis  court,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.  Yacht  anchorage  nearby. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 


ffsh^Aarvin 

SINCE  iea9 

511  Fillh  Ave.,  N .  Y.    Rye  Trust  Ce.'  Bid;.,  Rye,  N.  Y' 
Tel.  MU  2-bS26  Tel.  Rye  1161 

Brokers  Protected 


Sparkling  Waterfront 

Private  Beach 

Protected  yacht  anchorage;  owner  moving-  to 
California.  Built  2  years  atro  charming  Colo- 
nial: 3  master  Rms.  3  Baths;  2  cars;  picture 
windows;  superb  view  and  picturesque  set- 
ting;   privacv.    Priced    right   for    quick  sale. 

BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER 


|B;Fine  Country  Homesi 

■  Westchester  and 

m       nearby  Connecticut 

B   Let  me  know  your  requirements. 

i    Stewart  C.  Schenck 

I  551  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.C.  MU  2-7574 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


'  HILL  HOME" 

in  the  Monadnock  Region 
of  Southern  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Beautiful  hillside  estate— near  village— exten- 
sive views  of  mountains  and  valleys — land- 
scaped protinds.  13-room  house  beautifully 
furnished.  100  acres— farm  manager's  house — 
farm  buildinfrs— cottage  on  property.  Details 
and  photos  on  request. 


E.  A.  BISHOP  CO. 
Realtors 


Peterborough 
N.  H. 


MONADNOCK  REGION.N.H. 

COUNTRY  HOMES    ~  FARMS 
LAKE  SHORE  PROPERTIES 
Also  specialize  in  large  acreage  farms  suitable 
for  Live  Stock  in  Mass.,   Maine.  N.   H.  and 


Vermont. 

EDGAR  L. 

89  Broad  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


GILLETT 


East  Jaffrey 
New  Hamiishire 


1 — Mantirsing  Island  Club 
2 — Westchester  Country  Club 


"TWIN  ELMS" 


Unusually  attractive  year-round  waterfront  home 


Situated  directly  on  the  water  at  Manursing  Island,  Rye,  New  York,  with 
extensive  panoramic  view  of  Long  Island  Sound  resulting  from  high  eleva- 
tion. Termination  of  road  at  property  gives  much-sought-after  seclusion. 
About  7  minutes  from  the  station  by  car  and  40  minutes  by  train  from  New 
York.  Country  clubs  nearby.  Approximately  three  exceptional  waterfront 
acres  with  private  bathing  facilities.  Residence  construction  of  stucco  and 
hollow  tile  insures  comfort  the  year  round.  Equipment  throughout  com- 
pletely modern.  Oil  burner  provides  ample  heating  and  hot  water. 

Large  living  room,  library,  dining  room  and  powder  room.  Dining  terrace, 
and  screened  loggia  overlooking  garden  and  Sound.  Spacious  paneled  sports 
room  with  adjoining  bar  opening  to  garden.  Pine  paneled  master  bedroom, 
Adam  period,  with  sitting  room,  bath  and  large,  beautifully  appointed  closets. 
Three  additional  master  bedrooms,  each  with  bath.  Four  fireplaces.  Electric 
elevator.  Four  servant's  rooms  and  bath  with  sitting  room.  Particularly  well 
equipped  pantry,  kitchen  and  laundry.  Fireproof  garage  for  three  cars,  with 
gas  pump.  Paddle  tennis  court.  Offered  for  sale  at  sacrifice  by  absentee  owner. 
Will  also  consider  renting  for  season  or  year.  Full  particulars  from 


TALBOT  J.  TAYLOR,  Jr.,  Country  Department 

Brett,  Wyckoff,  Potter,  Hamilton,  Inc. 

400  MADISON  AVENUE  •   NEW  YORK  •  ELdorado  5-6900 


For  Sale 

AUSABLE  RIVER 
TROUT  FISHING 

on  about  two  miles 
of  the  west  branch 


Log  camp  completely  furnished — 3  bedrooms,  2  baths,  living  room, 
kitchen,    servants   room.    2-car    garage.    Complete    skeet  field. 


CANADIAN    Salmon  Waters 

Our  Spring  catalogue  of  Fishing  Properties  for  Sale  and  Let 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York  REctor  2-5777 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

and 

RESORT  PROPERTY 

Complete  information  regard- 
ing ranches  in  the  "all  year 
around"  section  of  Arizona. 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

COTTONWOOD  ARIZONA 


COLORADO 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


JAFFREY 


AND  VICINITY 


The  Beautiful 
Monadnock  Mountain 
and  Lake  Region 
of  Southern 
New  Hampshire 

Attractive  Country 
Homes  and  Summer 
Cottages  for  sale 
and  for  rent 
Acreage 


MADELEINE  McCARTHY 
Country  Home  Consultant 
E.  JAFFREY.  N.  H.  TEL.  263 


HISTORIC  ESTATE 

Built  in  1784  by  General  John  Stark 

on  a  3r)0-acre,  beautifully  wooded  provincial 
Krant.  Lgcated  just  off  main  liiuliway  In  Dunbar- 
ton.  New  Hampshire,  eight  miles  from  Concord. 
H)  room  unspoiled  Colonial  house,  steam  heat, 
I'lectricity.  bathroom.  Larpe  barns,  everything 
yood  repair  and  paint.  Swimming  pool.  Priced 
low,  $15,500.  Write 

W.  C.  C.  KIMBALL 

WOBURN  MASSACHUSETTS 


"70"  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

17,717-Acre  Cattle  Ranch 

NEAR 

Greeley,  Colorado 

Twelve  thousand  acres  deeded  land,  5,717  acres  state  leases,  1,100  acres 
irrigated  farm  and  meadow  land.  Native  meadow  cuts  750  T.  of  hay;  farm 
land  grows  corn,  barley,  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  and  sugar  beets.  Two 
50  X  16  title  silos;  natural  protection  for  winter  feeding;  plenty  of  good 
water. 

Located  1 V2  miles  from  shipping  point  on  Union  Pacific,  75  miles  from 
Denver,  18  miles  from  Greeley,  3  miles  to  paved  Highway  No.  6;  in  good 
neighborhood. 

Excellent  duck  and  pheasant  hunting  on  5-mile  river  frontage.  Beaver, 
antelope,  and  deer  inhabit  ranch.  Within  75  miles  of  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park.  Attractive  location  for  home.  Elevation  about  4,800  feet. 

Price  about  $5.50  per  acre  for  deeded  land.  This  includes  water  rights 
and  assignment  of  the  state  leases.  Terms. 

A  good  investment  for  both  profit  and  pleasure. 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  RANCH  MANAGERS 

3663  LINDELL  BLVD.  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


AT  ROSCMONT- 

One  of  Philadelphia's  Beautiful  Suburbs 

The  appealing  charm  of  this  countryside  estate  ...  is  in  keep- 
ing with  traditions  of  dignity  and  expressive  good  taste.  A 
winding  stream,  amid  profusion  of  boxwood  and  fir,  provides 
a  perfect  setting. 

The  large  terrace  on  the  south  side  overlooks  sweeping  lawns. 
The  house  itself  provides  the  utmost  in  living  comfort.  De- 
serving special  mention  is  the  large  central  hall  with  open 
stairway,  charming  powder  room,  sun  room  and  an  unusually 
designed  tiled  breakfast  room  and  solarium.  There  are  five 
master  bedrooms  and  4  baths,  and  ample  servants'  quarters; 
also  large  garage  with  chauffeur's  quarters. 

For  information  telephone  or  write — 

HIUST  A  NacFAHLANE) 

1528  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pennypacker  3167. 


Lancaster  Avenue, 
Haverford,  Pa. 
Ardniore  6000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


UNIONVILLE 

The  fox  hunter's  Paradise,  ridden 
over  by  the  historic  Bayard  Taylor 
Hunt;  four  hundred  twenty  acres 
roUing  land;  owner's  house  a  rare 
old  stone  farm  house,  carefully  re- 
modeled, three  roof  levels;  farmer's 
house  with  modern  conveniences,  and 
a  nice  old  pointed  stone  one  await- 
ing restoration;  three  farm  barns; 
woodland,  stream.  For  sale  by 

JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway      Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VIRGINIA 


FOR  SALE — $18,000 

ATTRACTIVE  495-ACRE  FARM 

in  the  heart  of  the  Warrenton 
hunting  country.  Approximately 
300  acres  good  tillable  land,  rest 
valuable  timber.  Excellent  neigh- 
bors. Old  house  with  recently 
drawn  plans  for  modernization, 
plenty  of  water  and  pasture. 
Three  young  draft  animals  and 
farm  equipment  included. 

Box  26,  C  O  COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  Sixth  Ave.     New  York  City 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  SALE 
$45,000 

Brokers  protected 

WYNO  FARM 

Near  Muncy,  Pa. 

less  than  200  miles 
from  New  York 


A  gentleman's  country  home  with  self  sustaining  farm  in  good  state 
of  cultivation.  Good  shooting  and  fishing  nearby.  Most  attractive 
brick  house  of  fireproof  construction,  best  materials  and  work- 
manship— 7  bedrooms,  6  baths.  6-car  garage  with  servants  quarters 
above.  2  cottages.  Tennis  court. 

H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York  REctor  2-5777 


"ROSNEY" 

Clarke  County, 
Virginia 

Two  Miles  from 
Boyce. 


Choice    country  es- 
tate in  the  center  of 
breeding   farms  and 
hunting  neighbor- 
hood. Residence  of  seven  bedrooms  and  four  baths,  and  guest  house  with 
three  bedrooms  and  one  bath,  together  with  other  improvements,  are  all 
in  perfect  condition.  Further  information  furnished  upon  request. 
Shown  by  appointment  only. 


Old  Dominion  Mortgage  Corporation, 


RICHMOND 


VIRGINIA. 


Colonial  Estates — Stock  Farms — 
Horse  Breeding  Establishments — 
Country  Homes — Farms — Acreage 
in  every  price  range. 

IF)7/f  for  Descriptions 

THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Mgr. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  VIRGINIA 

(Washington,  D.  C.  Office.  815  I5fh  St.) 


In  the  heart  of  the 
PIEDMONT  HUNT  COUNTRY 

UPPERVILLE,  VIRGINIA 

500  acres,  excellent  farm  and  grazing  land,  90 
acres  in  timber.  Two  old  stone  houses,  old 
Knslish  boxwood.  Will  admit  of  subdivision. 
Conveniently  located.  Improved  roads,  S'  miles 
from  Route  50.  For  further  details  apply  to 

DR.  FRED  COCHNAUER 

Uppervllle,  Virginia  Telephone  60 


CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen's  Mountain  Lodge 

In  the  heart  of  the  gigantic  redwoods  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains  lies  the  former  prop- 
erty of  the  late  David  Starr  Jordan,  presi- 
dent of  Stanford  University :  part  of  the 
land  grant  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  known 
as  the  Rancho  Xanadu,  rebuilt  and  modern- 
ized less  than  four  years  ago  of  redwood 
construction  throughout.  An  ideal  mountain 
lodge  with  about  IV2  acres  of  ground. 
Located  within  2  miles  of  the  quaint  old 
lumber  town  of  Boulden  Creek,  and  less 
than  one  mile  above  the  Brookdale  Lodge, 
famous  the  world  over  for  the  creek  running 
through  the  dining  room  ;  68  miles  from 
San  Francisco  on  Skyline  Blvd..  12  miles 
from  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  on  Monterey 
Bay  and  less  than  2  hours  drive  from  Del 
Monte  and  Pebble  Beach  resoits. 
Improvements  consist  of  main  cabin  with 
large  living  room  and  cobble  stone  fire- 
place; 2  bedrooms  and  bath,  screened  out- 
door dining  room  and  large  kitchen.  Run- 
ning hot  and  cold  water,  gas  range  and 
wood  ran.ee  and  electric  light  from  own 
Delco  ligfit  plant.  Also  3  guest  cabins  and 
2  baths.  Ample  accommodations  for  12 
persons. 

Climate  is  ideal  8  months  of  year  ;  warm 
days,  cool  nights ;  practically  no  fog  ;  posi- 
rivelv  no  mosquitos ;  no  snow  and  no  freeze. 
For  recreation,  there  is  a  sports  plaza  con- 
taining outdoor  ping  pong  table,  horseshoes 
and  croquet :  space  for  tennis  or  badmin- 
ton, if  desired. 

For  beauty  and  charm,  two  clear  mountain 
creeks  converge  on  the  property,  one  run- 
ning through  the  front  vard  and  other  di- 
viding the  property.  There  is  a  wishing 
well,  barbeque  grill  and  a  lovely  shady  ter- 
race for  resr  and  relaxation.  2  car  garage, 
woodshed  and  tool  house  complete  the  out- 
buildings. 

This  place  is  accessible,  yet  remoti;,  being 
V<i  mile  from  nearest  habitation,  therefore 
ven-  exclusive  and  restful.  Never  before  of- 
fered for  sale.  Price,  including  complete 
furnishings,  $22,000. 

Owner,  EVERETT  A.  HOLMAN 

Monadnock  BIdg.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


"NORTHWOODS" 

Virginia  river-front  estate.  Excellent  blue 
grass  stock  and  grain  farm  ;  265  acres.  Pied- 
mont region,  four  miles  from  ciry  of  Lexing- 
ton. Very  attractive  old  Colonial  brick 
house,  modernized.  One  mile  frontage  on 
beautiful  river;  fine  fishing.  Write  for  fur- 
ther description  of  this  unusual  place. 

KIAH  T.  FORD  &  CO. 


LYNCHBURG 


VIRGINIA 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR  SALE 

French  Provincial  stucco  house. 

Five  bedrooms,  five  baths. 
Two  two-car  garages.  Gar- 
dener's house,  garden  and 
stables.  Water  softener,  oil 
furnace.  Twenty-eight  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  For 
further  information,  write  to. 

COLDWELL,  CORNWALL  &  BANKER 


57  Sutter  St. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


VERMONT 


MODERN  FARM  HOME 

Beautifully  Located 
Trout  Brooks 
Pond    •    Swimming   •    Near  Golf 

MRS.  MABEL  SEVERANCE,  Owner 
Chester  Vermont 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Main  Line  Properties 

McMuLLIN  &  McMuLLIN 

152i  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
^£finypacMer  04fS 
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MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


ainia 

In  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  2,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  is  situated  an  intact 
holding  of  nearly  9,000  acres.  The  property,  "Hidden  Valley,"  just  what  its 
name  implies,  is  a  fertile,  generously  watered  valley,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. There  are  about  700  acres  in  the  farming  part  of  the  rich  valley,  im- 
proved by  good  fences  and  substantial  farm  buildings.  The  .lackson  River 
flows  for  8  miles  through  the  estate.  4.200  acres  of  the  mountain  area  pro- 
vide a  securely  fenced  game  sanctuary  with  deer,  quail,  turkey  and  other 
wild  life.  Located  only  g  tniles  from  the  Southern  resort  center  at  Hot  Springs, 
over  night  from  New  York  City.  For  sale  intact  at  $10  per  acre.  Write — 


STE7E1TS  L  BAHKLEY, 


INC. 


Iiand  and  Estate  Brokers 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 


Charlottesville.  Va. 


TWO  PAYING  DAIRY  FARMS 

fully  equipped 

Colonial  estates  and  general  farms  of  all 
types  in  the   Piedmont   Hunting  Country. 

Properties  for  sale  and  to  rent. 

A.  W.  TALCOTT  COMPANY 

Keswick  Virginia 

Try  our  Farm  Management  Service  for  relief 
in  farm  worries  and  for  future  investments. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 
HISTORIC  VIRGINIA  CATALOGUE 

"100  Phofographs  and  Descriptions" 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


NEV/  JERSEY 


GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY  PLACE 
Located 
EASTERN  NEW  JERSEY 

Situated  on  beautiful  Toms  River, 
midway  between  New  York  City 
and  Philadelphia,  approximately 
12  acres,  370  feet  river  frontage. 
Comfortable  two  story  rambling 
house,  18  rooms,  3  baths,  stable, 
garage,  laundry,  carpenter  shop 
and  servants'  quarters,  yacht  dock 
on  river,  play-room,  small  pond, 
formal  flower  gardens,  vegetable 
garden,  shade  trees,  beautiful  view 
which  is  forever  protected.  Dwell- 
ing and  other  buildings  well  kept. 

Particularly  desirable  for  large 
family  with  children,  yochtman, 
game  fisherman  or  development! 

Price:  $50,000— a  Great  Bargain 

For  delailed  description  and  photoorapha  apply 

THOS.  A.  MATHIS.  INC. 

229-31  Moin  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

BROKERS  FULLY  PROTECTED 


WARRENTON- 


394  acre  grazing  farm.  Price  $17,000 

540  acre  grazing  farm,  Price  $18,000 

84  acre  estate,  lovely  house,  outbuild- 
ings, grounds,  Price  reduced  fronn 
$100,000  to  $55,000. 

107  acres,  modern  house.  Price  $25,000 

FARMS,  DAIRIES,  ESTATES, 
COUNTRY  HOMES  FOR  SALE — 
A  FEW  GOOD  HOUSES  FOR  RENT 
—LOW  TAXES 

For  Details  Apply 

J.  Green  Carter 

WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


L 


OANTAKA  INARMS 


The  New  Vernon  Country 
OF  Morris  County 

Restricted  acreage,  with  water  and 
electricity,  for  desirable  clientele. 

Ellis  Adams,  Agent 
Loantajva  Way,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  MA  6-1219 


AT  AUCTION 


At  2  P.M.  Saturday.  May  25th.  at  voluntary  auction 

500-ACRE  BENONI  POINT  FARMS 

also 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

AT  3  P.  M..  SAME  DAY 
Selling  at  Auction 


50  HEAD 
Registered  Delgians 


Imported  and  native  registered  mares,  colts  at  side 
and  re-bred — bred  2-year  fillies — yearling  fillies — 
stallion  colts — 3  herd  sires,  including  recently  im- 
ported Neron  de  la  Basse  Court. 

SALE  at  BENONI  POINT  FARMS 

Eastern  Shore  Maryland 
Royal  Oak  (12  miles  from  Easton)  Talbot  County 
Wiiie  for  free  descriptive  literature 
T.  E.  HICKS  Royal  Oak,  Maryland 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

In  llie  fuolliills  of  the  mountains  we 
have  some  ideal  live  stock  farms  very 
reasonably  priced — 500  to  1.500  acres. 
Native  blue  grass.  Never  failing  springs 
and  streams. 

LOW  TAXES 

Write  Its  pour  refiuirements 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

p.  0.  The  Plains,  Va.  Phone  Middleburg  22 


-VIRGINIA- 


606  fertile  acres.  Bk.  house,  rare  offerins". 
1650  Plantation  nr.  Lynchburfi:— Make  offer. 
280  Lovely  Bk.  Homestead,  pood  farm.  Historl- 
cal. 

120  nr.  Warrenton — real  southern — all  improve- 
ments. 

See  large  waterfront  with  fine  bld^s.  In  Mary- 


L.  C.  BURT 


17  East  42nd  St. 


New  York  City 


MARYLAND 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog 
of  Virginia  estates,  colo- 
nial homes,  farms,  river 
front  properties,  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Free  on 
request. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 

(Established  1899) 
Fredericksburg  Vo. 


MARYLAND 


EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 


WATERFRONT  PLANTATION— 300  ACRES  CHOICE  LAND 

BROADNOX  1680 — A  peninsula  of  300  acres  of  rich  farming  lands.  Its  original 
grant  of  800  acres  available  if  desired.  Situated  on  deep  inland  waters  of 
Longfords  Bay.  Good  neighborhood  near  county  seat  town  and  short  distance 
from  yacht  and  country  club. 

Old  original  brick  house  (1704)  unrestored  and  set  of  farm  buildings.  Easily  a 
self  sustaining  property — genuinely  rural  and  only  S'A  hours  from  New  York. 
Owner  very  anxious  to  sell.  Write  for  particulars. 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 

CENTREVILLE  QUEEN  ANNE'S  COUNTY  MARYLAND 

Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS"  sent  on  request 


MAY,  1940 
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LETTERS 


ENGLAND 

To  THE  Editor; 

One  so  often  hears  nowadays  that 
foxhunting  only  exists  in  England — 
or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter — as 
a  pastime  for  the  rich  and  a  burden 
on  the  farmers,  that  it  seems  to  me 
worthwhile  to  tell  the  readers  of 
Country  Life  how  it  is  regarded  by 
these  same  farmers  themselves  in 
some  countries  in  England. 

These  are  troublous  times  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
sport  is  threatened,  not  only  by  the 
shortage  of  forage  for  horses  and 
hounds,  but  also  by  the  reduced  in- 
comes which  are  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  Hunt  establishments. 
I  do  not  mean  to  infer  from  the 
above  statement  that  there  is  any 
scarcity  of  foodstuffs  for  human  be- 
ings or  for  all  essential  animals;  but, 
naturally  enough,  hounds,  which  are 
in  no  way  necessary  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  community,  must  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  when 
it  comes  to  the  allotment  of  food 
supplies  which  can  be  employed  to 
better  effect  elsewhere.  To  under- 
stand the  situation  at  its  true  value, 
Americans  must  realize  that  foxhunt- 
ing is — as  England's  Poet  Laureate 
has  told  us — "a  sport  loved  and  fol- 
lowed by  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  all 
classes;  something  in  which  all  who 
come  may  take  a  part,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  mounted  or  on  foot.  At  a 
fox  hunt,  and  nowhere  else  in  Eng- 
land, except  perhaps  at  a  funeral,  can 
you  see  the  whole  of  the  land's  so- 
ciety brought  together,  focused  for 
the  observer,  as  the  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims were  for  Chaucer." 

Although  I  have  lived  and  hunted 
in  England  for  the  last  twelve  years 
and  have  observed  the  affection  in 
which  the  sport  is  held  by  the  people 
of  every  class,  I  do  not  think  I  had 
become  aware,  until  the  present  crisis 
arose,  what  a  strong  hold  the  sport 
had  on  the  farming  community.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  great  land- 
owners, who  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
foxhunting  depends  to  a  great  degree 
on  the  goodwill  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  who  are  wrongly  supposed  by 
many  Americans  to  "tolerate"  the 
sport. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  I  remem- 
ber one  American  writing  an  article 
which  was  published  in  a  contempo- 
rary American  magazine,  implying 
the  above  condition ;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  there  are  other  sportsmen  who 
are  under  that  same  impression.  How 
wrong  they  are  will  be  shown  by 
what  I  am  about  to  tell. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  South  Dorset  Hunt, 
which  was  called  in  order  to  find  out 
the  ways  and  means  available  for  the 
support  of  the  Hunt  for  the  coming 
season  (1940-41).  As  perhaps  some 
Americans  are  not  aware.  Masters 
and  Hunt  servants  "take  on"  as  from 
February  1,  and  assume  their  duties 
as  from  May  1.  It  was  therefore  nec- 


essary to  ascertain  the  prospects  for 
another  season  at  this  time. 

All  England  is  bearing  the  burden 
of  increased  taxation,  made  necessary 
by  the  war.  They  are  bearing  it 
cheerfully  and  without  murmur,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  burden,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  called  up  for 
active  service,  that  the  Master  sent 
in  his  resignation  to  the  Hunt  Com- 
mittee. The  "country"  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  carry  on. 

I  know  that  the  Master,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  subscribers,  was  very 
much  worried.  The  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, who  has  served  in  that  capacity 
for  many  years,  sent  out  a  notice 
calling  on  the  subscribers  to  do  what 
they  could  in  the  way  of  underwrit- 
ing the  expenses  for  next  season,  and 
the  response  was  liberal.  The  local 
veterinarian  had  promised  to  give  his 
services  free  of  all  cost.  The  owner 
of  the  property  on  which  the  kennels 
are  situated  remitted  the  rent  "for 
the  duration."  But  it  was  not  enough, 
and  then  what  do  you  suppose  hap- 
pened? A  yeoman  farmer,  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  men  who  have 
made  English  hunting  what  it  is,  got 
up  on  his  feet  and  said,  "Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  farmers  in  the  South  Dorset 
country  will  guarantee  to  furnish  the 
forage  for  the  Hunt  stables  and  ken- 
nels free  of  all  cost.  Some  of  us  hunt, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  non-hunting  farm- 
ers also  appreciate  all  that  the  Hunt 
has  done  for  them  in  the  past,  and 
we  all  know  and  love  the  Master, 
and  don't  propose  to  see  the  Hunt 
go  under  if  we  can  help  it." 

Needless  to  say,  this  generous  ges- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  farming  com- 
munity was  deeply  appreciated  by 
everyone,  perhaps  by  the  Master, 
with  whom  I  talked,  mosi  of  all.  He 
rose  to  his  feet  and  said,  with  a  voice 
that  betrayed  his  emotion:  "I've  al- 
ways been  told  that  you  Dorset  farm- 
ers were  the  finest  lot  of  sportsmen 
in  the  world;  and  now  I  know  it  to 
be  true."  Perhaps  it  is  superfluous 
for  me  to  mention  that  this  same 
Master  has  endeared  himself  to  every 
farmer  in  his  country,  and  that  he 
himself  has  loaned  his  horses,  stable 
tack,  kennel  equipment,  etc.,  to  the 
Hunt  for  the  duration  of  the  War. 

The  above  story  of  the  South  Dor- 
set Hunt  is  first-hand  information, 
and  I  can  personally  guarantee  the 
truth  of  every  statement.  The  Master 
is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and 
well  deserves  the  confidence  which 
the  country  has  placed  in  him.  I  have 
been  told  that  there  are  several  Hunts 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  the 
farmers  have  adopted  a  somewhat 
similar  procedure,  but  this  is  hearsay, 
though  I  do  not  doubt  it  is  true. 
Many  Masters  are  at  the  front,  and 
their  Hunts  are  being  carried  on  by 
Deputy  Masters — men  too  old  to  be 
at  the  front,  or  ladies — but  they  are 
carrying  on  somehow;  and  if  one 
looks  at  the  list  of  fixtures  which  are 
published  in  the  sporting  papers  each 


week,  one  sees  Httle  evidence  of  the 
diminution  of  sport.  After  all.  as 
one  man  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
when  he  was  home  on  leave,  and  had 
a  day's  hunting  with  the  Cattistock, 
"this  is  the  England  we're  fighting 
for." 

A.  Henry  Higginson, 
Cattistock,  England. 

SALES 

To  THE  Editor: 

When  reading  your  very  interest- 
ing article  "Racing:  more  than  a 
sport,"  it  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your 
opinion  on  a  breeding  and  marketing 
problem. 

For  some  years,  we  have  been  en- 
deavoring in  western  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  to  raise  a  hunter  type 
of  horse,  combining  quality  and  sub- 
stance. A  comprehensive  marketing 
system,  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
buyers  and  breeders  alike,  is  badly 
needed  at  the  present  time. 

Dissatisfaction  has  been  aroused 
by  buyers  who  persuaded  breeders 
to  part  with  their  horses  for  a  low 
price,  then  were  able  to  sell  the 
horses  in  an  eastern  market  for  a 
very  high  price.  One  example  of  this 
spread  occurred  a  year  ago.  A  horse 
purchased  in  Calgary  for  $600  was 
sold  in  New  York  for  $5,000.  Usu- 
ally the  spread  is  less,  but  the  aver- 
age price  paid  to  the  breeder  is  much 
lower. 

Unfortunately,  experiments  in  sell- 
ing on  commission  have  resulted  in 
utter  disaster  to  the  breeder. 

Buyers  naturally  wish  some  assur- 
ance that  a  number  of  animals  of 
quality  and  type  will  be  available 
before  making  a  buying  trip.  Breed- 
ers are  equally  loath  to  continue 
breeding  without  some  assurance  that 
they  will  receive  some  recompense 
for  their  work,  that  will  be  in  a  fair 
proportion  to  the  ultimate  selling 
price  of  the  horses. 

Can  you  suggest  some  way  in 
which  this  deadlock  may  be  broken? 
Do  you  think  the  buyers  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  horses  for  sale  gath- 
ered together  at  certain  points  during 
the  year?  I  have  in  mind  the  blood 
stock  sales  at  Ballsbridge  as  some- 
thing to  work  toward. 

Would  buyers  pay  considerably 
more  money  for  horses  that  are  prop- 
erly schooled?  In  the  hope  of  inter- 
esting some  of  our  country  young 
people  in  the  training  of  light  horses, 
I  have  been  conducting  a  column  in 
the  "Saskatchewan  Farmer."  The  re- 
sponse has  been  very  good  and  the 
idea  of  educating  a  horse,  rather  than 
"breaking"  him  is  gaining  ground. 

Any  suggestions  you  may  care  to 
make  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Claris  Allan, 
Regina,  Sask. 

The  problem  of  marketing  promis- 
ing (rather  than  made)  horses  has 
been  disturbing  breeders,  trainers  and 


even  dealers  for  some  time.  Whqt 
suggestions  have  Country  Life  read- 
ers to  offer? 

RESULTS 

To  the  Editor: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  printing 
the  letter  I  wrote  in  your  magazine. 
It  has  brought  immediate  results, 
which  quite  overwhelmed  me  for  the 
moment,  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  my  first  venture  into  the  field  of 
publicity. 

This  April  issue  of  Country  Life 
is  an  exceptionally  good  one.  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  The  articles  are 
so  well  written,  and  I  only  wish  that 
more  of  our  rough  and  ready  West- 
erners could  read  the  better  ways 
and  means  of  training  and  schooling 
horses.  Most  of  the  people  in  this 
part  of  our  state  had  no  idea  that 
Arabian  horses  were  other  than  Pin- 
tos  and  "Pal-o-mines."  as  one  lady  re- 
ferred to  the  breed. 

The  article  by  Howard  Fair  on 
"Conditioning  Hunters"  seemed  to 
pertain  to  almost  any  kind  of  horse 
a  person  would  wish  to  turn  out. 
After  all,  the  basic  principles  of  the 
training  and  schooling  of  either  chil- 
dren or  animals  should  be  about  the 
same,  or  am  I  a  bit  off? 

"Huntsman.  I'm  in  a  Quarry!"  by 
E.  B.  White  is  lovely!  What  a  price- 
less sense  of  humor.  A  friend  and 
myself  were  quite  over-come  with 
mirth  upon  reading  it,  and  besides, 
we  do  need  more  stuff  and  nonsense 
added  to  this  life  of  ours. 

I  wish  to  apologize  for  not  having 
written  our  last  name  more  clearly, 
for  it  does  start  with  a  V;  Vicars; 
and  that  is  it!  And  thank  you  again 
for  your  kindness. 

Mrs.  H.  a.  Vicars, 
Red  Bluff,  Calif. 

LIPPIZANER 

To  the  Editor: 

I  see  in  issue  of  February,  1940, 
in  "Notes  and  Comment,"  on  page 
55,  a  ver>'  nice  little  story  about  the 
lovely  Lippizan  horses.  I  happen  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  that  fine 
breed  of  horses  and  able  to  say  that 
the  Lippizan,  as  a  saddle  horse,  is  one 
of  the  very  best. 

I  have  ridden  a  few  of  the  stallions 
in  their  original  dressage  work  and 
have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  a  fine 
friendship  with  one  of  the  great  old 
masters  and  trainers  of  the  (pre-war) 
Spanish  Riding  School,  Mr.  Geb- 
hardt,  who  died,  1925,  in  Hannover, 
Germany. 

But  coming  back  to  the  Lippizan 
horse.  Who  is  riding  those  two  stal- 
lions at  Hidden  Valley  in  California? 
The  Lippizan  is  the  ideal  horse  for 
dressage  and  speaking  of  dressage, 
we  have  practically  no  civilian  dress- 
age riders,  not  mentioning  trainers 
of  that  fine  art  in  the  U.S.A. 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  encourage  dress- 
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The  Touring  S< 


in 


/  *(/.s.s77/<(rr.V  $2705*  [inclii/liiig  ivhilr  siJcuull  tires) 


m^UMQWi  .  ...  BUT  AS  EASY  TO  HANDLE 
AS  ANY  CAR  EVE  It  BUILT  I 


SOMETHING  NEW  has  come  to  the  fine- 
car  field  —  something  decidedly  differ- 
mt  and  infinitely  desirable.  It  is  handliiKj 
'ase,  and  Cadillac-Fleetwood,  alone  of  all 
5ig  cars,  provides  it. 

You'll  find  this  delightful  new  ease  of 
•ontrol  at  its  brilliant  best  in  the  regal 
I^adillac- Fleetwood  Seventy -Two.  This 
uxurious  motor  car  is  the  roomiest  in  its 
ield— an  impressively  big  automobile  in- 
iide  as  well  as  out!  Yet  it  weaves  through 


traffic  with  unexcelled  agility  .  .  .  turns  in 
an  incredibly  short  radius  .  .  .  and  slips 
handily  into  parking  spaces  other  big  cars 
pass  by.  And  it  does  all  this  with  no  more 
effort  on  the  driver's  part  than  the  smallest 
cars  require! 

One  reason  for  its  nimbleness  is  its 
Cadillac  V-8  engine.  This  mighty  motor 
makes  every  driving  move  easier  by  giving 
you  the  smoothest,  quickest  response  in 
your  experience.  And  it  is  complemented 


_  _  _  _  for  the  Series  Seventy-Two,  Five-Passenger  Touring  Sedan  *  delivered  at  Detroit. 
$^h/[J   Transportation  based  on  rail  rates,  state  and  local  taxes  {if  any),  optional 
equipment  and  accessories  —  extra.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Cadillac-Fleetwood 


\)\  the  finest  array  of  driving  aids  on  any 
car,  including  Syncromatic  Shifting,  and 
an  exclusive  ball-bearing  steering  gear 
which  gives  greater  steering  ease  than 
results  from  any  other  type. 

Your  Cadillac  dealer  has  a  Seventy- 
Two  awaiting  your  call  for  a  demon- 
stration. Why  not  get  personal  proof  to- 
day that,  in  handling  ease,  too,  Cadillac- 
Fleetwood  cars  are  beyond  comparison.'* 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division  —  builder  of  LaSalle, 
Cadillac  and  Cadillac-Fleetwood  cars. 


The  Seventy-Tioo  series  has  six  body 
styles — five-  and  seven-passenger  touring 
sedans,  each  available,  at  extra  cost,  tvith 
a  division  for  chauffeur-driving ;  and 
five-  and  seven-passenger  formal  sedans. 


CLOTHES  WITH  A  PURPOSE 
IN  LIFE 

Springand  Summer  Ridingand  Fair-and- 
Warmer  Golf  (or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
the  "rainy  day"  workouts)  are  among  the 
subjects  in  which  Brooks  Brothers'  Sport- 
ing Department  specializes  these  days. 
Everything  to  wear. . .  designed  by  sports- 
men who  know  what  it  takes,  and  sold 
by  men  who  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  If  you  haven't  already  visited 
this  interesting  section  of  our  New  York 
store... we  cordially  invite  you  to  do  so. 


MADISON  AVE.  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  ST. 'NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


age  riding  and  training  in  this 
country? 

I  for  my  part  have  just  started  a 
little  dressage  training  place  as  far 
as  my  means  allow,  and  that  is  very 
limited,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  favor 
and  encourage  this  fine  art  of  equi- 
tation and  would  very  much  like  to 
see  a  few  enthusiastic  people  cooper- 
ate with  me. 

Permit  me  also  to  say  that  I  will 
never  be  without  Couxtry  Life  as 
long  as  it  keeps  up  as  it  does. 

Edward  Wulff, 

Staatsburg,  X.  Y. 

EYESIGHT 

To  THE  Editor: 

Holmes  Alexander  in  his  story, 
"The  Water  Cure,"  which  I  enjoyed 
very  much,  tells  of  a  rider  putting 
a  horse  over  a  jump  which  is  not 
visible  to  the  horse.  To  justify  this 
statement  he  relates  incidents  where 
hunting  men  coming  home  in  the 
evening,  send  their  mounts  over  a 
fence.  He  assumes  that  the  rider  puts 
his  mount  up  and  over  a  jump  that 
the  rider  can  see  but  which  is  not 
visible  to  the  horse,  while  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  nine  horses  out 
of  ten  can  see  better  than  their  riders. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's statement  is  impossible,  but.  the 
only  way  I  know  of  sending  a  horse 
over  a  jump  is  to  canter  him  up  to  it 
and  then  "give"  on  the  reins,  and, 
though  I  have  never  tried  it,  I  can't 
imagine  riding  a  horse  out  in  a  clear- 
ing, "giving"  and  have  the  horse  jump 
where  there  is  no  hurdle. 

If  Mr.  Alexander  was  talking  from 
experience  I  would  appreciate  any- 
thing he  could  do  to  enlighten  me, 
but  if  he  merely  intended  to  tell  a 
pleasant  story  he  certainly  succeeded 
and  deserves  better  than  having  curi- 
ous folk  hurl  questions  at  him. 

Best  of  luck  to  him  and  to  your 
splendid  paper. 

George  Palmer  Guelich, 

Piermont,  N.  Y. 

//  is  no  secret  that  horses  have 
quite  bad  eyesight,  far  worse  than 
humans — even  humans  without  glass- 
es. Hasn't  Mr.  Guelich  heard  of  the 
blind  horse  which  jumps  at  his  own- 
er's command? 

GUARDIANS 

To  THE  Editor; 

We  know,  as  a  rule,  dogs  are  like 
women's  clothes.  The  style  changes 
about  four  times  a  year.  A  breed  be- 
comes very  popular,  and  then  all  at 
once  it  is  out  of  favor.  But  I  believe 
there  is  one  breed  that,  like  the 
cavalry  horse  and  the  Texas  mule,  is 
here  to  stay.  He  fills  every  require- 
ment that  can  be  asked  of  a  dog; 
brains,  beauty  and  nerve,  he  is  kind 
and  gentle  and  very  affectionate  to- 
ward his  family,  but  suspicious  of 
strangers  until  assured  by  his  master 
that  they  are  O.K.  and  then,  like  the 
true  gentleman,  he  extends  a  cordial 
welcome. 

If  more  women  and  children  had 
for  companion  a  well-bred  Doberman 
Pinscher,  there  would  be  far  less  kid- 
naping, house  breaking  and  hold-ups. 
A  well  trained  Doberman  is  by  far 
better  protection  than  a  pohceman. 


for  a  Doberman  is  very  easy  to 
awaken,  he  is  alert  and  on  the  job 
day  and  night.  It  is  a  real  comfort 
10  retire  at  night,  knowing  your  child 
will  not  be  kidnaped  or  your  home 
robbed.  We  have  for  several  years 
given  a  cordial  invitation  to  any  bur- 
glar to  come  and  rob  our  home.  We 
promise  not  to  call  the  police,  but 
will  gladly  call  an  ambulance  for  him. 
In  the  hot  weather  we  sleep  with 
windows  and  doors  wide  open  with- 
out fear,  knowing  our  Doberman  is 
on  duty  and  makes  many  rounds  of 
the  house  during  the  night.  Yes,  I 
think  the  Doberman  is  here  to  stay. 

C.  A.  D. 

SUGGESTION  ACCEPTED 

To  THE  Editor: 

Your  questions  and  answers  per- 
taining to  various  sporting  subjects 
have  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  while  reading  Country  Life, 
and  I  do  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  print  them.  But  why  do  you  doubt 
the  integrity  of  your  readers  to  such 
an  extent  that  you  print  the  answers 
upside  down?  If  they  wish  to  be  dis- 
honest with  themselves,  they  will  do 
so,  no  matter  how  the  answers  are 
written.  It  would  show  a  certain  con- 
sideration to  your  readers,  if  you 
were  to  print  these  answers  in  the 
conventional  way,  and  by  so  doing 
eliminate  the  most  annoying  process 
of  trying  to  keep  the  correct  page 
and  at  the  same  time  shifting  the 
magazine  to  and  fro. 

John  L.  Ritchey, 
Greencastle,  Pa. 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWERS 

to  questions  on  page  98 

1.  A  well-fitted  English  type 
saddle.  Not  the  straight  flap 
show  type,  nor  the  "Forward 
Seat"  saddle  with  high  cantle 
and  rolls  beneath  the  flaps. 

2.  When  the  rider's  legs  are 
fully  extended,  the  irons  when 
hanging  loose  should  strike  just 
below  the  ankle  bone. 

3.  When  the  rider's  legs  are 
fully  extended,  the  irons  when 
hanging  loose  should  strike  just 
above  the  ankle. 

4.  Resting  on  ball  of  foot. 

5.  Resting  on  ball  of  foot  or 
'home." 

6.  Left. 

7.  The  strange  horse  may  be 
so  different  in  shape  and  size 
from  yours  that  your  leathers 
may  be  too  long  or  too  short  and 
you  should  always  make  sure 
they  are  properly  adjusted  to 
your  length  before  starting. 

8.  Against  the  A.H.S.A.  rules 
as  well  as  those  of  good  taste 
and  good  sportsmanship. 

9.  Politely  explain  that  you  do 
not  clearly  understand  and  would 
be  grateful  if  the  directions 
could  be  given  you  again. 

10.  Back  up  facing  fence  not 
more  than  three  lengths,  shorten 
the  right  rein,  and  added  to  the 
driving  of  your  legs,  use  your 
stick  on  the  horse's  left  flank. 
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RARE  OLD  BLENDED 
CANADIAN  WHISKY 
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kOLD 


4  PRODUCT  OF 
JOSEPH  [  S[AGR«H  6. SONS  IIMIIEO 
WAIERIOO  ONTARIO  CANADA 
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tnpHE  PERFECT  SUMMER  HIGHBALL. 

^  Four  parts  sparkling  water  and  ice  (or 
plain  water  and  ice)  —  to  1  part  "Seagram's 
V.  0."This  exquisitely  delicate  imported 
whisky  is  specially  blended  for  use  in  high- 
balls. Also  delicious  in  Maniiattans,  Old 
Fashioneds,  Whisky  Sours.  Now  lighter,finer 
than  ever,"Seagram's  V.O."is  unquestionably 
the  "Finest  Imported  Whisker."  86.8  Proof. 


THE  "GOLDEN  COLLINS"  is  America's 
smoothest  siuiimertime  drink.  Recipe: 
I  teaspoonful  of  sugar;  juice  of  one  lemon; 
one  measure  of  Seagram's  Ancient  Bottle 
Gin  —  the  "world's  finest"  gin  with  a  natu- 
ral pale  golden  color.  Add  sparkling  water, 
ice  cubes — and  stir!  A  deliciously  mild  and 
mellow  drink  —  that  leaves  a  clean,  refresh- 
ing taste.  90  Proof.  Distilled  from  grain. 


SMOOTHER  AND  FINER 
AS  THE  YEARS  ROLL  BY 


Sedgram-Dis/ilUrs  Corporation,  Kew  York 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FROU  CD  THIS  SOIl."  E' 


N  the  early  days  of  their  migration  and 
settlement  the  prophets  of  Israel  rejoiced 
in  "a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of 
water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out 
of  the  valleys  and  hills."  They  sang  of  plenty, 
never  ending:  "Thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  anything." 
They  promised  security:  "Here  they  shall  sit, 
each  man,  under  his  own  vine  and  under  his 
own  fig  tree,  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid." 

Now,  this  seems  a  far  cry  from  Steinbeck 
in  his  "Grapes  of  Wrath,"  crying:  "This  land, 
this  red  land,  is  us;  and  the  flood  years 
and  the  drought  years  .  .  .  We  can't  start 
again  .  .  ."  But  there  were  prophets  and  agi- 
tators, heralds  of  soil  displacement  and  of 
human  displacement,  in  the  old  days  too. 
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There  was  Job:  "The  waters  wear  the  stones; 
thou  washest  away  the  things  that  grow  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth;  and  thou  destro\'est 
the  hope  of  man.""  Ezekiel  warned  against 
overgrazing.  Isaiah  cried  out  against  cultivat- 
ing hill  land  and  pictured  the  consequences 
of  mismanaging  soil  and  water:  "They  shall 
turn  the  rivers  far  away.  The  brooks  of  de- 
fense shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up;  and 
everything  sown  b\'  the  brooks  shall  wither.'" 

The  Greeks  had  a  name  for  it.  Homer  men- 
tions dust  storms.  The  Romans  knew  some- 
thing about  soil  erosion  and  the  human  con- 
sequences. "O  Lycidas,  this  have  we  lived  to 
see,  unfeared  before:  Strange  holders  of  our 
farm  say,  'This  is  mine.  Begone,  ye  farmers 
old.'"  That  is  from  Virgil. 

So  much  for  the  prophets  and  agitators. 


What  are  the  facts?  What,  especially,  is.  the 
condition  of  our  own  part  of  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  United  States  of  America,  today? 
It  is  bad.  Let  us  call  upon  a  dispassionate 
observer,  far  removed.  Dr.  Gilbert  Wooding 
Robinson,  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  North  Wales,  recently 
published  in  London  a  quiet  book  called 
■\\Iother  Earth,"  or  "Letters  on  Soil."  In  his 
sixteenth  chapter,  entitled  "Corruptio  Optima 
Pessima,"  "I  propose  in  this  letter,"  says  Dr. 
Robinson,  "to  tell  you  something  of  the  tragic 
happenings  to  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  not  without  parallel  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  but  nowhere  else  has  the  drama 
of  soil  destruction  been  played  so  swiftly  and 
on  so  great  a  stage  ..." 

A  great  stage,  indeed;  three  million  square 
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miles,  no  less;  roughly  one-sixteenth  of  all 
\  the  land,  exclusive  of  the  polar  caps,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth!  To  put  it  in  acres:  1,900 
million  acres.  As  for  cultivable  cropland  we 
have  415  million  acres. 

Of  this  cultivable  land,  three  out  of  every 
five  acres  has  been  in  some  part  hurt  by  ac- 
celerated run-off,  or  blow-off ;  by  water  erosion 
or  wind  erosion.  Upwards  of  57  million  acres 
of  cropland  has  been  so  badly  hurt  that  its 
productive  power  is  essentially  destroyed. 
That  would  be  soil  enough,  if  we  still  had  it 
in  working  order,  to  provide  715,000  families 
with  80-acre  farms.  Another  50  million  acres 
is  in  almost  as  bad  shape;  and  on  still  an- 
other 200  million  acres  the  same  processes 
of  destruction  have  visibly  started. 

It  seems  incredible;  but  there  it  is.  These 
are  United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service 
findings  from  a  national  reconnaissance,  by 
foot  and  car  and  'plane,  from  Maine  to 
Mexico,  from  Florida  to  Oregon.  How  could 
it  happen?  Who  was  responsible?  What  must 
we  do? 

Every  living  man  and  woman  has  a  stake 
in  finding  the  answers  to  these  questions: 
Those  of  us  who  live  on  the  land,  and  love 
it;  those  of  us  who  live  in  cities  and  eat  the 
fruits  of  the  land;  and  those  in  city  and  coun- 
try who  turn  faucets  expecting  automatically 
to  obtain  a  rushing  supply  of  clean,  life-giving 
water.  When  a  soil  runs  down,  as  the  saying 
goes,  farmers  are  not  the  only  sufferers.  Bank- 
ers or  insurance  companies,  with  money  in 
distressed  land,  often  find  that  their  security 
has  run  out  from  under  them.  And  so,  in  a 
larger  sense,  has  the  security  of  a  nation.  For 
erosion  of  topsoil  in  undue  measure  depletes 
soil,  exhausts  underground  and  surface  water 
supplies,  raises  flood  levels,  dispossesses  shore 
and  upland  birds  from  their  accustomed 
haunts,  chokes  game  fish,  diminishes  shoreline 
seafood,  clogs  harbors  and  stops  with  grit  and 
boulders  the  purr  of  dynamos.  With  acceler- 
ated erosion  unchecked,  the  land  lies  wounded, 
a  mortal  engine  "out  of  joint."  Then  all  the 
people  feel  the  difference  they  have  not  had 
the  eyes  to  see. 

Poets,  as  well  as  scientists,  in  the  past,  have 
been  blind  and  unimaginative,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, as  to  the  common  affairs  of  earth, 
sun,  wind  and  rain.  Here  is  Shakespeare  writ- 
ing of  "this  sure  and  firm-set  earth."  The 
soil  was  changing,  squirming,  beneath  his  very 
feet.  Here,  centuries  later,  at  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's University  of  Virgina,  are  geographers, 
geologists,  historians  refusing  to  believe  in  the 
menace  of  accelerated  erosion,  even  as  the 
process  in  the  surrounding  hills  visibly  tore 
down  good  farms  to  wasteland  almost  as  bar- 
ren as  the  craters  on  the  moon. 

"I  observe,"  one  learned  fellow  is  reported 
to  have  said,  wryly,  "that  the  hills  are  still 
there."  So  they  are;  but  they  have  changed, 
professor;  they  are  not  the  same  hills  they 
were,  even  a  year  ago;  they  are  sadly  changed. 
And  the  once-clear  streams,  and  the  game, 
and  the  lakes  have  changed.  They  are  choked 
to  death,  professor,  with  silt,  dead  soil.  There 
has  always  been  erosion?  Surely.  Once  those 
little  foothills  you  call  the  Blue  Ridge  stood 
as  mountains  30,000  feet  high.  Erosion  has 
moulded  and  many  times  remoulded  the  whole 
beautiful  body  of  our  country;  but  not,  until 
quite  lately,  at  the  furious  and  destructive 
rate  we  now  lament. 

This  world  is  made  of  solid  rock,  but  the 
weather  grinds  the  surface  into  little  pieces, 
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and  the  pieces  travel.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  solid  land  on  earth.  A  good  spongy  topsoil 
will  contain  as  much  as  one-half  air  and  one- 
fourth  water.  Topsoil  is  not  fixed  or  perma- 
nent; it  is  semi-fluid;  it  moves.  And:  "The 
preservation  of  the  food  giving  value  of  the 
soil,"  as  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  a  per- 
ceptive geologist,  remarked  thirty  years  ago, 
"depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  means  by 
which  man  keeps  the  passage  of  the  soil  to 
the  sea  at  a  rate  no  greater  than  that  at 
which  it  is  restored  by  the  decay  in  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  rests." 

NOT  erosion,  in  itself,  but  a  high-powered 
modern  differential  between  the  rate  of 
soil  formation  and  its  rate  of  displacement: 
that  is  the  trouble.  Even  when  trees  or  thick 
grass  shelter  and  mat  the  soil,  topsoil  creeps 
and  changes.  But  these  changes,  under  Nature, 
are  generally  so  slow  that  they  are  balanced 
by  soil-formative  forces;  and  the  succeeding 
generations  of  men  may  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  change  and  never  feel  the  dif- 
ference. 

"Cultivated"  land  moves  differently;  and 
especially  so  in  places  of  violent  climate. 
When  you  take  off  cover,  rip  off  trees  or  sod, 
pulverize  the  soil  with  steel  implements,  push 
it  too  hard,  and  deprive  it  of  the  spongy  re- 
mains of  organic  growths  which  do  so  much 
to  hold  the  face  of  the  land  together — then 
you  smash  the  natural  balance.  And  Nature 
then  starts  moving  soil  away  from  the  top 
much  faster  than  it  grinds,  mellows  and  builds 
new  soil  from  below. 

Soil  is  the  living  surface  of  a  land.  Topsoil, 
the  most  vital  part,  the  film  of  life,  seldom 
exceeds  the  depth  of  a  spade.  Eight  inches  of 
topsoil  is  more  than  you  will  find  in  most 
places;  then  comes  a  foot  or  so  of  subsoil, 
topsoil  in  the  process  of  making,  but  still  un- 


ready, unresponsive,  poor.  Under  that  are 
partly  decayed  rock  remnants,  as  a  rule;  and 
under  that,  bedrock.  Down  beyond  that  are 
about  8,000  miles  of  solid  rock  until  you  come 
on  the  other  side  to  another  land  surface,  and 
perhaps  another  life-giving  film  or  layer  of 
soil  again. 

Depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  bedrock, 
and  the  climate,  it  takes  the  weathering  agen- 
cies anywhere  from  around  300  years  to  more 
than  1,000  years  to  lay  down  and  mellow 
into  fertility  a  single  inch  of  topsoil.  I  walked 
not  long  ago  on  the  torn  fields  of  Shadwell, 
the  farm  just  up  from  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia, where  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born. 
Hugh  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  took  me  there.  He  took  me  to  a  hill 
field,  entirely  stripped  of  topsoil,  and  almost 
entirely  stripped  of  subsoil,  too;  farmed  al- 
most down  to  bedrock;  naked,  barren,  hide- 
ous. This  field  faces  another  hillside  of  about 
the  same  extent  and  pitch;  but  the  other 
hillside  still  is  wooded.  Digging  in  the  woods, 
we  found  between  five  and  six  inches  of  beau- 
tiful topsoil,  fertile,  mellow,  intact. 

We  left  the  woods  and  went  back  to  the 
naked  field.  Bennett  had  identified  the  soil 
type.  Soil  like  that,  he  said,  took  at  least  600 
years  to  the  inch  in  the  making.  Moodily,  on 
the  face  of  the  barren  land,  he  scratched  with 
a  stick  what  he  called  "the  time-table"  or 
"ring-growths"  of  the  topsoil  which  had  been 
lost  from  there: 

Top  inch  started  forming  about  1340  A.D. 
2nd  "  "  "  "  740  A.D. 
3rd  "  "  "  "  140  A.D. 
4th  "  "  "  "  460  B.C. 
Sth     "       "         "         "     1060  B.C. 

"These  are  approximations,"  he  said,  and 
did  not  push  his  calculations  further.  He  stood 
up  and  threw  away  {Continued  on  page  81) 


KENTUCKY  DERBY 


How  «i  country  race  toecame  a  matiomal 
iDstitation   •   toy  Uenwry  Ktnsi 


THIS  is  the  month  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby  and  thousands  of  our  citizens 
are  discussing  the  race  from  innumer- 
able angles;  the  probable  winner,  the  best 
horse  eligible  for  it,  its  value  as  a  stimulant 
to  racing,  the  ballyhoo  connected  with  it,  the 
chances  of  it  being  truly  run,  and  the  effect 
it  has  on  the  sport. 

By  way  of  press  and  radio,  millions  of 
words  have  been  written  and  spoken  about 
it.  From  Churchill  Downs,  Kentucky,  scene 
of  the  extravaganza,  has  gone  forth  more 
twaddle  pertaining  to  this  horse-race  than 
has  been  spread  about  the  cause  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  that  threatens  the  civilization  of 
the  world.  According  to  reports  emanating 
from  Louisville  everyone  in  America,  includ- 
ing you  and  me,  is  in  Kentucky  or  enroute  to 
the  famous  event  on  May  4.  The  race  is 
broadcast  as  an  equine  struggle  that  puts  all 
other  races,  even  those  among  the  chariots 
of  Caesar's  time,  into  the  miniature  class.  Its 


Col.  E.   R.   Bradley's  Bimelech,   F.  A.  Smith  up 


sponsors  call  it  a  colossal,  tremendous  and 
gigantic  thriller. 

It  is  a  great  show,  unquestionably  the  most 
colorful  turf  event  in  America.  As  an  equine 
competition,  though,  it  is  alternately  good, 
bad  and  indifferent.  It  is  ultra  in  balderdash, 
its  popularity  is  built  largely  on  ballyhoo  and 
it  rightfully  could  be  called  the  Great  Mag- 
netic Stakes.  To  tens  of  thousands,  including 
numerous  owners,  it  seems  irresistible. 

Without  blushing  I  confess  to  being  one  of 
the  first  and  loudest  trumpeters  for  the  race. 
Unintentionally,  I  gave  it  an  impetus  that 
spread  its  grandeur  throughout  the  nation  as 
rapidly  as  the  news  of  the  present  conflagra- 
tion in  Europe  was  disseminated. 

Until  1922  the  Kentucky  Derby  was  con- 
sidered a  local  event.  In  early  March  of  that 
year  I  learned  that  Morvich,  a  colt  belonging 
to  Benjamin  Block  and  Fred  Burlew,  was 
displaying  especially  high  speed  at  the 
Jamaica  track,  in  preparation  for  the  Derby. 
I  wrote  about  it  for  Frank  Munsey  s  "New 
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York  Herald."  The  substance  of  my  reports 
of  the  trials  flashed  east  and  west  and  were 
published  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  from 
Texas  to  Canada.  Ordinarily  such  work-outs 
would  not  have  been  considered  important 
sports  news,  but  it  was  the  best  obtainable 
at  the  time  because  in  those  days  there  were 
no  important  hockey  or  basketball  matches, 
no  worthwhile  racing,  golf  or  tennis,  little 
boxing  and  less  baseball  news  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  Therefore,  for  a  famous  three- 
year-old  colt  to  work  fast  on  a  cold,  blustery 
March  morning,  with  snow  and  ice  as  a  back- 
ground, was  something  worth  publishing. 

SCORES  of  turf  writers,  sports  editors  and 
columnists  became  interested  in  the  colt 
and  his  speed  tests,  and  as  a  result  every  sub- 
sequent move  Morvich  made  found  its  way 
into  type  with  unusual  fanfare  and  display, 
and  Morvich,  who  was  the  favorite  for  the 
stake  because  of  his  unblemished  record  as  a 
two-year-old,  was  followed  to  Churchill  Downs 
by  many  reporters  who  had  never  before 
made  the  trip  to  Kentucky  for  the  race. 

And  those  writers  and  innumerable  others 
have  been  reporting  the  Derby  ever  since. 
That,  and  the  fact  that  its  richness  attracts 
good  horses,  are  the  reasons,  in  my  opinion, 
why  the  Kentucky  Derby  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  most  publicized  sports  events 
of  the  year,  and  a  race  of  national  importance. 

Reporting  my  part  in  stimulating  it  sounds 
egotistical,  I  know,  but  your  editor  said  many 


devotees  of  racing  wonder  why  and  how  a 
race  of  its  kind  became  so  popular  so  sud- 
denly, and  he  requested  me  to  write  my  ver- 
sion of  it. 

Of  course.  Col.  Matt  J.  Winn,  venerable 
master  of  promotion  who  controls  it,  deserves 
all  credit  for  its  success.  For  years  previous 
to  the  Morvich  race,  he  had  visualized  his 
Derby  as  developing  into  the  most  popular 
and  spectacular  horse  race  in  the  country. 
Before  Morvich  had  displayed  his  first  swift 
trials  about  which  I  wrote,  Col.  Winn  had 
gradually  increased  the  value  of  the  stake 
from  $5,000  to  $50,000  and  by  his  ability, 
perspicacity,  showmanship  and  expenditure  of 
time  and  money,  he  retained  and  increased 
its  popularity  of  1922  with  the  years. 

As  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Racing  Commission,  says, 
Col.  Winn  and  his  Derby  have  done  much 
more  for  Kentucky  and  Louisville  than  they 
have  done  for  him  and  his  race.  Swope  be- 
lieves Louisville  and  Kentucky  owe  the 
Colonel  an  everlasting  vote  of  thanks  because 
he  and  his  Derby  brought  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  state  and  city,  and  gave  them  adver- 
tising that  was  priceless. 

Whether  or  not  the  Derby  stimulates  the 
sport  is  problematical.  Undoubtedly  it  en- 
courages innumerable  men  and  women  to  be- 
come racing  conscious,  but  does  it  inculcate 
in  them  the  spirit  of  the  sport  of  racing? 
Perhaps!  More  likely  it  arouses  the  insatiable 
gambling  appetite  of  the  American  people, 
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The  race  was  always  im- 
portant   to  Kentuclcians 


fhose  days  the  Derby  was  still  only  a  local  race 


The  newspaper  story  that  started  the  Derby  on  the 
way    to    its    present    fame,    and    Morvich  himself 


and  makes  them  think  of  the  $2  mutual  bet 
on  a  horse  rather  than  the  gallantry,  speed, 
endurance  and  class  of  the  contestants. 

Its  adherents  claim  it  is  an  asset  to  racing 
because  it  entices  many  men  and  women  to 
buy  horses  in  an  endeavor  to  win  it,  and 
obtain  the  thrill  and  publicity  that  goes  to 
the  owner  of  the  victor.  That,  probably,  is 
true,  but  considered  from  another  viewpoint 
the  Derby  might  be  termed  a  detriment  to 
the  sport.  It  is  decided  so  early  in  the  season 
that  many  horses  are  ruined  while  preparing 
for  it.  In  my  opinion,  though,  real  good  horses 
do  not  land  on  the  hospital  list  because  of 
preparation  for  the  Derby.  A  first-class  horse 
has  a  stout  constitution  and  hard,  long  train- 
ing does  not  injure  it  if  it  is  properly  han- 
dled. The  records  of  the  race  show  that.  Mrs. 
Payne  Whitney's  Twenty  Grand  was  a  good 
horse,  and  he  trained  for,  and  won,  the  Derby 
and  went  on  to  score  other  notable  victories. 
So  did  Mrs.  Dodge  Sloane's  Cavalcade,  Wil- 
liam Woodward's  Gallant  Fox,  Omaha  and 
Johnstown,  ^Irs.  John  D.  Hertz's  Reigh 
Count,  Samuel  D.  Riddle's  War  Admiral,  and 
Morton  Schwartz's  Bold  Venture. 

But  the  races  and  records  of  those  great 
horses  are  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
the  contention  that  the  race  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  it  are  innocuous,  and  that  racing  does 
not  suffer  from  the  Derby  because  they  sur- 
vived the  ordeal. 

Many  less  sturdy  horses  which  prepared  for 
it  were  practically  ruined.  As  Al  Smith  would 
say,  they  landed  in  the  ash  can.  They  lacked 
the  constitution  necessary  to  withstand  such 
a  test.  If  they  had  not  been  pointed  for  the 
race  they  probably  would  have  been  able  to 
continue  racing  for  several  years,  would  have 
won  races,  and  have  (Continued  on  page  89) 
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harmony  I^anding 


3IISS  HEMIIETTA  BIIVGHAM,  RETl  RX- 
I!VG  TO  HER  NATIVE  BLLEGRASS, 
TAKES   OVER  AN   HISTORIC  ESTATE 


Among  Miss  Bingham's  interests  is  the  breeding  of  Border  terriers,  little  known  in  America 


A HOUSE  at  peace  with  its  soul  can  pre- 
sent a  lovely  face  to  the  world,  and 
just  such  a  house  is  Harmony  Landing 
Farm  at  Goshen,  Ky.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  of  sun  and  rain  have  mellowed  its  hand- 
made brick,  laid  together  with  becoming  pride 
in  the  days  before  simplicity  became  self- 
conscious. 

Its  owner,  Miss  Henrietta  Bingham,  has 
brought  an  understanding  imagination  to 
work  on  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
Harmony  Landing  Farm.  And  nowhere  is 
this  more  evident  than  in  her  revival  ot  the 
old  pioneer  name,  given  in  compliment  to 
the  peacefulness  of  this  landing  place  on  the 
wide  Ohio. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago  Harmony  Landing  was  an  important 
name  to  flat-boating  river  voyagers.  They 
landed  here,  at  the  little  clearing  among  the 
trees,  after  long  and  dangerous  journeys  down 
the  eastern  streams.  And  here  travelers  from 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  forded  the  river, 
bent  on  adventure  and  a  possible  home  site  in 
the  new  Northwest,  or  looking  to  see  how 
the  land  lay  in  Clark's  Grant,  just  across 
the  Ohio.  And  to  and  from  the  spot  where  the 
boats  met,  wagons  and  feet  beat  out  the 
Harmony  Landing  Road,  which  winds  around 
the  boundary  of  the  present  farm. 

Miss  Bingham's  house  was  built  by  an 
enterprising  Indian  trader,  Francis  Snowden. 
Having  kept  a  log-cabin  store  near  Charles- 


town  for  trappers  and  Indians,  he  picked  up 
one  day  with  his  wife  and  belongings  and 
moved  across  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  to  take 
possession  of  the  acreage  on  which  Harmony 
Landing  Farm  now  stands.  And  here,  over 
a  period  of  years,  making  his  own  brick  as 
he  went  along,  Francis  Snowden  built  his 


house,  finishing  it  finally  in  1812,  with  a  skill 
and  taste  that  will  keep  it  a  joy  to  the  eye 
for  as  many  years  as  it  stands. 

Several  generations  of  Snowdens  lived  in 
the  old  house,  around  which  in  time  grew 
up  an  entire  community  of  stores  and  houses, 
a  postoffice  and  a  flourishing  log-cabin 
"academy."  Francis,  the  good  builder  and 
trader,  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  wars,  but 
it  is  a  later  and  less  historic  character  who  is 
dear  to  Miss  Bingham,  possibly  because  of 
his  prophetic  vision. 

This  Col.  Snowden,  relieved  of  the  rigors 
of  pioneer  living,  followed  the  natural  bent 
of  the  leisured  Kentuckian  by  building  him- 
self a  neat  little  private  race  track,  half  a 
mile  long,  where  Thoroughbreds  could  gallop 
whenever  it  suited  the  Colonel  and  his  friends. 

Later,  Harmony  Landing  passed  from 
Snowden  ownership,  and  after  further  chang- 
ing of  hands,  the  place  finally  became  the 
Greenfields  Golf  Club. 

But  Harmony  Landing  wasn't  destined  to 
end  as  a  golf  club.  Its  membership  fell  off 
and  the  depression  finally  finished  its  career. 
The  house  and  buildings  were  bought,  with 
the  surrounding  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
by  Judge  Robert  Worth  Bingham,  then  Am- 


The  house  was  completed  in  1812  by  on  Indian  trader  whose  taste  and  skill  were  impeccable 
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bassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  as  a  gift 
to  his  daughter,  just  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  And  it  seemed  to  Henrietta  Bing- 
ham, who  had  lived  with  her  father  for  years 
in  England,  the  perfect  house  for  a  Ken- 
tuckian  who  wanted  to  come  home. 

But  there  was  much  to  be  done  to  make 
the  former  golf  club  over  into  Harmony  Land- 
ing Farm  as  it  stands  today. 

Inside  the  house  Miss  Bingham's  first  task 
was  to  have  the  club's  "cheerful"  wallpaper 
stripped  off  to  show  the  honest  walls  beneath. 
Then,  suspecting  a  beautiful  wood  beneath 
successive  layers  of  gloss,  she  had  seven  coats 
of  paint  scraped  away,  a  job  that  took  a  good 
two  months  and  lots  of  patience  to  finish. 
It  was  well  worth  it,  however,  as  envious 
visitors  have  been  saying  ever  since,  because 
one  of  the  principal  beauties  of  the  old  rooms 
is  the  panelled  woodwork,  with  its  exquisitely 
fine,  carved  beading  detail  running  around 
door  and  window  frames. 

MUCH  of  the  furniture  was  brought  from 
England,  and  the  old  pieces  fit  the 
pleasant,  square  farmhouse  rooms  as  though 
specially  planned  for  them.  Racing  prints 
showing  many  a  bygone  triumph  at  Epsom 
Downs  line  the  dining  room  walls.  Every 
window  looks  out  on  waving  bluegrass  and 
treetops. 

But  Miss  Bingham  wanted  more  than  just 
a  house  in  the  country.  She  has  known  and 
loved  and  lived  among  horses  since  her  child- 
hood and  on  coming  home  to  live  she  wanted 
to  go  into  the  traditional  Kentucky  business 
of  breeding  horses,  both  for  fun  and  for  profit. 
So  Harmony  Landing  is  now  a  nursery  for 


Two  beautifully  panelled  doors  distinguish  the  hall 
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long-legged  colts  and  fillies  and  their  mothers,  mares.  She  sold  her  first  crop  of  yearlings 

all  kicking  up  their  heels  under  the  tall  trees  at  Saratoga  last  August. 

and  eating  from  acres  of  fine  bluegrass.  Among  leading  American  stallions  who  have 

From    England    Miss    Bingham    brought  sired  foals  born  and  being  raised  at  Harmony 

home  a  few  mares  bred  to  famous  English  Landing  Farm  are  Man  o'  War,  Sir  Gallahad 

stallions  as  the  nucleus  for  her  stable,  and  3rd,  Blue  Larkspur,  Pharamond  2nd,  Gallant 

has  since  added  a  number  of  fine  American  Fox,  Hard  Tack,  and  Stimulus.  The  mating 


The  pastures  are  fenced  off  wifh  five  and  a  half  miles  of  gleaming  white  rails 


Miss  Bingham,  with  a  broodmare  by  Sir  Gallohod  3rd  and  o  day-old  fool  by  Stimulus 
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of  one  of  Miss  Bingham's  Gainsborough  mares  . 
to  the  French  Grand  Prix  winner,  Cri  de  ^ 
Guerre,  of  the  Ayrshire  line,  has  produced  an 
interesting  outcross  in  breeding. 

Miss  Bingham  also  raises  Border  terriers. 
A  very  uncommon  breed  in  this  country,  the 
Border  terrier  requires  some  introduction.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  wild  Border  country  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  He  is  a  compact, 
rough-coated  little  fellow,  courageous  in  battle 
with  foxes  when  put  to  ground.  Possessing  a 
quiet  dignity  he  is  an  ideal  house  as  well  as 
sporting  companion. 

MUCH  had  to  be  done  to  make  the 
former  golf  greens  a  suitable  home  for 
horses.  First,  the  erstwhile  fairways  were 
fenced  off  with  five  and  a  half  miles  of  gleam- 
ing white  rails.  Then  a  new  large  barn  and 
stable  were  built,  and  although  this  building  is 
scarcely  two  years  old  it  is  as  perfectly  rooted 
to  the  landscape  as  the  oldest  tree  on  the 
place.  It  houses,  in  addition  to  a  huge  storage 
loft  and  food  bins,  a  "lying-in  hospital"'  for 
mares,  and  quarters  for  them  and  their  off- 
spring. 

The  existing  barn,  which  had  the  potentiali- 
ties of  a  problem,  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
nearly  perfect  structure  from  the  horseman's 
point'  of  view.  A  huge,  white  octagonal  frame 
building,  it  was,  believe  it  or  not,  originally 
the  home  of  the  merry-go-round  at  White 
City,  an  amusement  park  about  twenty  miles 
farther  down  the  Ohio.  Nobody  knows  what 
strange  whimsy  on  the  part  of  a  former  owner 
induced  him  to  have  the  thing  dismantled 
when  the  park  closed,  and  brought,  shingle 
by  shingle  and  board  by  board,  all  the  way 
up  to  Harmony  Landing.  It  still  boasts  a  sky- 
blue  ceiling  and  rows  of  tiny  lights  all  around 
the  cupola-like  structure  on  the  roof.  But 
now,  with  windows  cut  into  each  of  its  eight 
sides,  it  houses  with  perfect  ease  twelve  roomy 
box  stalls,  and  a  circular  track  which  pro- 
vides a  perfect  bad-weather  exercise  ground. 

Harmony  Landing  is  a  joy  to  its  neighbors 
as  well  as  to  its  owner,  on  several  counts. 
In  an  age  of  absentee  landlords  farming 
mainly  for  profit,  Miss  Bingham  has  returned 
home  to  live  on  her  place  and  to  respect  its 
history  and  tradition.  She  also  is  helping 
cheerfully  to  prove  wrong  the  Kentucky 
superstition  that  good  bluegrass  just  can't 
be  grown  outside  of  the  fifty-mile  radius 
around  Lexington,  and  the  theory  that  good 
horses  would  just  pine  away  and  die  outside 
of  that  same  charmed  circle.  Harmony  Land- 
ing produces  bluegrass  to  spare. 

Naturally  it  is  the  owner's  ambition  to 
breed  a  Kentucky  Derby  winner.  That 
wouldn't  be  a  novelty  in  the  Bingham  family, 
since  ]\Iiss  Bingham's  great-uncle,  George  J. 
Long  of  nearby  Bashford  Manor  Farm,  was 
the  first  man  ever  to  win  the  Kentucky 
Derby  twice.  He  pre-dated  Colonel  Bradley 
with  Azra  in  1892,  and  Sir  Huon  in  1906, 
and  the  proudest  moment  of  little  Henrietta's 
life  came  on  the  day  her  uncle  set  her  up 
on  a  Derby  winner  for  a  few  breathless 
seconds. 

The  Derb\'  s  crown  of  roses  may  yet  come 
home  to  Harmony  Landing.  When  that  day 
comes,  says  Miss  Bingham,  the  little  lights 
around  the  merry-go-round  roof  will  be  relit 
and  perhaps  the  shades  of  an  uncle  who  won 
two  Derbies  and  of  the  old  Colonel  who 
built  a  race  track  at  Harmony  Landing  will 
come  together  for  a  gleeful  handshake. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 


IT  may  sound  presumptuous  for  one  who 
lives  in  the  West,  and  who  has  but  sHght 
contact  with  Long  Island,  the  recognized 
world  center  of  the  game,  to  attempt  an  an- 
swer to  the  prevalent  question,  "What  has 
happened  to  polo?"  If  so,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  one  who  lives  continuously 
inside  a  house  may  not  have  the  same  per- 
spective that  is  granted  to  another  who  views 
the  house  from  a  distant  hilltop. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  and  to  many  others 
similarly  situated,  that  actually  there  is  noth- 
ing basically  wrong  with  polo.  It  is  still  the 
greatest  of  games  for  those  who  play  it,  if  not 
for  those  who  watch  it. 

There  is  still  the  same  thrill  in  the  feel 
of  a  fine,  elastic  pony — schooled  to  one's  taste 
and  steeled  by  condition — that  springs  for- 
ward like  an  arrow  to  catch  and  take  out  an 
opponent  who  has  outwitted  his  rider;  there 
is  still  the  same  sound,  the  same  feel  in  the 
clear,  clean  smack  of  the  mallet  head  against 
the  ball;  there  is  still  the  same  deep  satis- 
faction in  outmaneuvering  an  opponent — 
bracketing  him  between  one's  self  and  a  team- 
mate; there  is  still  the  same  exhilaration  in 
the  sensations  of  a  fast  galloping,  hard-hitting 
match  against  worthy  and  fair  opponents. 
So  I  say,  the  great  game  of  polo  is  not  seri- 
ously ailing,  and  having  said  this,  I  propose 
now  to  diagnose  a  few  of  these  symptoms 
that  have  given  concern. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  but  natural  that  Tommy 
Hitchcock,  and  perhaps  the  Whitneys,  should 
announce  their  retirement  from  matches  that 
impose  demands  comparable  to  the  Interna- 
tional and  the  Open  Championship  games. 
Generally,  as  men  grow  older,  their  responsi- 
bilities increase,  leaving  them  less  time  for 
sports.  At  the  same  time,  it  grows  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  reach  and  to  hold  that  pink 
of  condition  required  in  modern  high-goal 
polo. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  Hitchcock  made 
his  debut  in  international  polo  in  1921,  and 
since  that  time,  some  nineteen  years  ago,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  one  year,  he  has 
been  the  central  figure  on  an  International 
or  an  Open  Championship  side.  Honor  and 
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by  GROVE  CULLUM 


effort  enough,  I  should  say.  So  to  my  mind, 
it  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  men  approaching 
forty  should  wish  to  turn  over  the  active 
leading  roles  to  younger  players. 

This,  however,  does  not  explain  the  decision 
of  Raymond  Guest,  who,  according  to  general 
report,  played  probably  the  best  polo  of  his 
career  last  year.  Without  attempting  to  divine 
the  motives  that  actuated  him,  let  us  hope 
that  his  decision  will  receive  reconsideration, 
and  that  again  we  shall  see  him  active  on 
the  field  and  lending  support  to  the  game 
in  which,  during  and  since  his  college  days, 
he  has  been  an  important  figure. 

That  the  ponies  of  these  retiring  players, 
thrown  on  the  market  at  the  close  of  a  none 
too  successful  season,  should  fetch  a  low 
price,  creates  even  less  surprise.  Quite  na- 
turally, most  players  prefer  to  buy  ponies 
that  have  had  a  sound  basic  training:  that 
are  still  fresh  and  plastic:  ponies  that,  given 
a  fair  chance,  will  soon  adapt  themselves  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  new  owners. 


They  know  from  experience,  that  a  pony 
having  gone  through  several  seasons  of  hard 
play  under  a  high-goal  player,  has  given  his 
best  to  that  player;  has  adapted  himself  to 
that  player's  hands  and  seat — to  his  manner- 
isms, and  the  chances  are,  he  may  prove 
disappointing  to  his  new  master. 

The  high-goal  polo  field  is  not  a  training 
ground  for  ponies;  rather,  it  is  a  finishing 
school  in  which  a  pony  acquires  the  responses 
demanded  by  the  particular  rider  on  his  back. 
And  once  he  has  acquired  these  responses, 
it  requires  more  time  and  more  skilful  train- 
ing to  remake  and  remould  him  to  his  new 
rider,  than  it  does  to  confirm  a  fresh  one  that 
is  still  in  the  plastic,  malleable  stage.  I  have 
never  tried  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks, 
but  I  have  tried  it  on  a  few  old  ponies  with 
less  success  and  more  headaches  than  I  care 
to  admit. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  Argentine  ponies 
to  recall  that  many  of  these,  having  played 
brilliantly  under  their  original  owners,  proved 
disappointing  to  Americans  who  purchased 
them  after  the  games  were  over.  Occasionally, 
of  course,  exceptions  are  to  be  found,  but 
they  are  rare  in  any  class  of  polo,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  high-goal  polo.  So  much  for  the 
pony  sales. 

Now,  as  to  the  lack  of  response  of  the 
public  to  the  international  matches,  again 
I  can  register  no  surprise.  To  begin  with, 
the  vital  element  of  suspense  was  lacking. 
The  English  team  had  been  in  California 
practically  the  whole  winter  season;  three 
of  their  players,  Gerald  Balding,  Aidan  Roark 
and  Eric  Tyrrell-Martin,  while  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown,  have  been  more 
intimately  connected  with  American  polo  than 
with  English  in  recent  years  and  are  perhaps 
better  known  to  the  polo  world  here  than 
there. 

And  in  all  fairness  to  the  English  side,  it 
must  be  admitted  it  required  no  particular 
gifts  of  prophecy  to  predict  the  final  out- 
come. It  was  like  sitting  through  a  play  in 
which  the  denouement^ — if  any — took  place 
in  the  first  scene.  When  the  first  starting  bell 
was  sounded,  the  ( Continued  on  page  88 ) 
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IOXCE  thought  it  my  duty  to  stream-line 
m\'  country  church.  I  have  since  changed 
my  mind. 

Although  I  was  country  born  and  bred,  I 
spent  my  college  and  seminary  years  in  ob- 
serving and  studying  the  technique  of  the 
urban  church.  The  country  parish  was  to  be 
a  miniature,  no  less  perfect  and  no  less  com- 
plete, than  the  large  city  church. 

I  have  abandoned  the  idea  because  a  city 
church  is  inadequate  for  country  people. 
Probably  this  sounds  like  an  arrogant  thrust 
at  the  city.  I  am  not  a  rustic,  preening  his 
superiority  over  the  urban  dweller.  I  do  not 
mean  to  infer  that  the  church  at  the  cross 
roads  is  more  godly,  orthodox  or  sincere  than 
the  church  in  the  busy  down-town  district.  I 
am  merely  suggesting  that  they  are  not  the 
same,  and  that  comparisons  are  odious  to  both 
alike. 

An  official  of  a  nationally  known  manufac- 
turing firm  was  groping  for  the  distinction 
between  city  and  country  when  be  told  of  his 
visit  to  a  hill-town  fair.  He  saw  the  boys'  ox- 
drawing  contest.  He  watched  one  little  boy 
leading  his  oxen  and  inspiring  them  to  drag  a 
tremendous  load.  When  he  related  it,  the 
thrill  brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  He  went  on, 
"Oxen  are  slow.  When  a  boy  drives  oxen  he 
has  time  to  think  of  a  lot  of  things.  A  city 
kid  has  no  time  to  think.  All  he  does  is  repeat 
what  somebody  tells  him  or  what  he  reads  in 
the  papers.  A  man  who  drives  oxen  is  lucky, 
he  has  time  to  think." 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  his  analysis  is 
either  correct  or  significant.  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  having  noted  a  difference,  and  having 
been  favorably  impressed.  Probably  I  can  do 
no  better  in  my  interpretation.  But  I  must  be 
kinder  to  the  city  boy. 

Saying  that  a  city  church  is  inadequate  for 
country  people  does  not  infer  that  they  would 
not  appreciate  it.  One  who  lives  in  the  coun- 
try thoroughly  enjoys  a  visit  to  a  city  church. 
He  is  impressed  by  its  size,  its  beauty,  its 
lighting,  its  soothing  and  commanding  organ, 
its  well  trained  choir  and  its  eloquent  min- 
ister. In  all  these  aspects  he  may  grant  that 
the  city  church  is  superior. 

Concerning  matters  of  doctrine  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  country  is  either  more  liberal  or 
conservative  than  the  city.  More  uniformly 
than  ever,  the  ministers  of  all  the  churches 
are  graduates  of  college  and  seminary.  They 
hold  every  conceivable  shade  of  theological 
opinion.  Often  a  country  minister  goes  to  a 
city  parish,  and  then  again,  a  man  who  has 
successfully  served  in  the  city  moves  to  a 
country  parish.  The  cultural  preparation  of 
the  minister  is  not  particularly  a  factor  in 
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furthering  the  difference  between  country  and 
city  church. 

The  only  reason  I  can  give  for  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  city  church  for  country  peo- 
ple is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  made  up  of 
country  people.  A  young  woman,  a  college 
graduate,  who  enjoyed  going  to  church  in  the 
university  circle,  moved  to  the  country  with 
her  husband.  Because  of  a  denominational 
preference,  she  passed  by  the  little  country 
meeting  house,  and  went  to  her  own  church 
in  the  city.  She  did  not  suffer  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  country  bumpkin  who  has  never 
been  outside  the  township,  but  still  she  felt 
dissatisfied  with  the  church.  She  is  now  at- 
tending the  church  in  the  country  where  she 
lives.  She  changed  her  denomination  to  do  it. 

The  country  dweller  needs  his  own  church 
to  help  him  interpret  his  life  from  a  rural 
point  of  view.  His  philosophy  of  life  must 
deal  definitely  with  his  own  experience.  For 
that  reason  the  farmer  does  not  jump  into  his 
own  car  and  hurry  off  to  church  in  the  city. 
He  has  a  car  that  would  carry  him  there. 
He  could  often  do  this  more  economically 
than  he  can  support  his  country  church. 

IN  my  country  parish  of  about  150  homes, 
I  doubt  if  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  them 
are  without  a  car.  In  almost  every  instance 
the  reason  that  must  be  given  for  not  having 
a  car  is  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  family 
capable  of  driving  it.  This  is  not  a  rich  com- 
munity, but  the  fact  is  that  a  car  is  an  actual 
necessity.  Even  those  who  dip  so  low  econom- 
ically as  to  need  work  relief  have  cars  that 
they  may  get  to  the  work  that  is  offered  them. 

With  so  many  cars,  the  local  grocer  finds 
himself  competing  with  the  chain  stores  in  the 
city  eight  miles  away.  He  knows  definitely 
that,  without  exception,  people  buy  most  of 
their  groceries  in  the  city  and  that  he  merely 
does  tag  ends  of  small  business  that  were  for- 
gotten. His  store  meets  the  emergency'  and 
credit  needs  of  the  community'.  The  garage 
man,  however,  does  a  good  business  and  is  not 
worried  about  city  competition. 

Almost  every  service  that  we  require,  hair- 
cut, shoe  repair,  pressing,  tailoring,  is  managed 
within  the  family  or  else  is  taken  to  the  city. 
No  one  ever  says  we  ought  to  have  a  barber, 
cobbler  or  tailor  in  the  community.  We  had 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
movie  in  the  town  hall  about  twice  a  month. 
We  must  have  decided  we  did  not  want  it 
because  we  did  not  support  it.  We  went  to 
the  city  to  see  a  newer  show  instead.  We  pre- 
fer to  go  to  the  movies  in  the  city,  even 
though  it  costs  us  a  little  more. 

In  the  face  of  this  we  cannot  say  that  the 


country  church  is  maintained  because  of  rural 
necessity  or  economy.  It  is  maintained  because 
it  justifies  its  existence  on  a  basis  of  service 
to  the  community.  While  repeating  that  a 
country  church  can  serve  its  people  more  ef- 
fectively than  a  city  church  could,  I  am  well 
aware  of  its  inadequacy.  Like  every  other,  it 
fails  to  make  any  visible  contribution  to  half 
the  people  it  should  reach.  Whereas  it  was, 
once,  newspaper,  forum,  Sunday  community 
gathering,  social  center,  and  entertainment 
bureau,  it  is  now  trimmed  down  to  a  poorly 
attended  morning  service  and  a  small  cluster 
of  petty  money-making  organizations.  With 
that  confession  let  us  see  what  it  does. 

The  first  task  of  the  church  is  to  reveal  that 
life  is  more  than  meat.  There  are  many  things 
on  the  farm  that  must  be  done,  which  do  not 
bring  adequate  financial  return  for  the  work 
involved.  Because  these  jobs  prove  thankless, 
the  church  does  not  offer  a  reward  in  heaven 
for  the  doing  of  them.  It  does  not  gloss  over 
or  justify  any  social  inequalities  that  may 
exist,  but  it  must  reassert  that  the  abundant 
life  is  not  completely  dominated  by  farm  in- 
comes. It  does  not  want  to  tie  the  farmer 
eternally  to  his  land  like  a  serf;  it  suggests 
that  a  trek  to  the  city  is  not  a  solution  to  all 
of  life's  problems,  even  though  occasionally  it 
is  an  answer  to  the  economic  ones.  Although 
the  Bible  begins  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
closes  with  the  Holy  City,  life's  deepest  satis- 
factions are  not  always  found  in  an  urban 
movement,  as  is  indicated  by  the  happy  re- 
turn of  many  prodigals  to  the  simplicity  of 
rural  life. 

Machinery  advertisements  to  the  contrary, 
the  church  affirms  the  dignity  of  work  with 
the  hands  which  are  still  the  farm's  most  use- 
ful tools.  It  is  through  their  hands  that  men 
can  save  their  souls.  For  driven  dirt-farmers 
or  sporting  amateurs,  life  can  become  worth 
while,  despite  economic  difficulties  and  frus- 
trations. Whoever  digs  his  hands  into  the  soil, 
with  joy,  has  become  a  co-worker  with  God. 

The  farmer  who  works  incredible  hours 
merely  to  feed  and  clothe  his  own  family, 
should  realize  that  it  is  by  his  labor  that  the 
world  is  fed.  He  must  know  that  he  is  not 
struggling  alone.  He  needs  companionship  to 
console  him  in  his  losses  and  to  celebrate  his 
victories. 

The  unique  opportunity  of  the  rural  church 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  make  significant 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  country  dweller. 
It  may  glorify  a  bit  of  nature  by  celebrating 
Appleblossom,  Laurel  or  Rose  Sunday.  Such 
observances  in  a  country  church  are  more 
ttian  a  splurge  in  which  rustics  go  artistic.  In 
their  own  subtle  way,  {Continued  on  page  74) 
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TENNIS  goes  back  to  the  players 


by  JOHN  R.  TUNIS 


I SAID  hullo  Pete  do  you  want  to  come 
down  to  Forest  Hills  and  see  some  tennis 
and  he  said  why  yes  I  think  I  can  get 
away  who's  playing  and  I  said  oh  Frankie 
Parker  against  somebody-or-other  and  Bitsy 
Grant  against  and  he  said  wait  a  minute  I'm 
sorry  I  forgot  I  have  important  comference 
this  afternoon  please  ring  me  again  g'by. 

Call  it  un-American,  as  the  boys  in  "Pins 
and  Needles"  used  to,  and  probably  still  sing, 
but  at  the  risk  of  being  so  tagged  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  call  quotes  amateur 
unquotes  tennis  in  the  United  States  is  at 
its  lowest  ebb.  Nor  do  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  Australians  walked  away  with  the  Holy 
Grail  of  the  tennis  badgers,  the  Davis  Cup. 
They're  welcome  to  it.  I  refer  to  the  standard 
of  top  class  play  at  the  present  time. 

Want  to  make  something  out  of  it?  All 
right,  take  a  look  at  the  tennis  guide  and 
compare  the  first  ten  of  1920  with  Tilden  and 
his  buddies  with  the  first  ten  of  1940,  paced 
by  Master  Riggs.  Or  take  the  first  five  of  the 
early  'twenties,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Tilden,  Johnston,  Richards,  Williams  and 
Washburn  and  stake  them  against  the  Messers 
Riggs,  Parker,  McNeill,  Van  Horn  and  Sabin. 
We  will  now  return  you  to  our  studios  in  New 
York  for  station  announcement. 

Yes,  Mr.  Smith  is  in  conference  and  would 
you  mind  calling  him  back  tomorrow.  The 
second  ranking  player  in  the  United  States 
in  this  Year  of  Grace  1940  is  Frank  Parker, 
which  is  more  eloquent  than  anything  that 
could  be  said.  Because  he  was  beaten  in  three 
6-1  sets  by  Gil  Hunt  in  an  early  round  at 
Forest  Hills  last  fall.  Can  you  imagine  what 
Billy  Johnston,  who  was  second  fiddle  to  old 
Bill  Tilden  from  1919  to  1926,  would  have 
done  to  that  Parker  forehand?  Lots  of  people 
have,  and  stayed  away  from  tournament 
tennis  in  large  numbers  of  recent  years.  The 
fact  is  the  crowd  doesn't  want  to  see  these 
lads  play,  a  fact  that  was  reflected  in  the 
attendance  last  September  when  only  7,500 
paying  customers  were  enticed  into  the 
stadium  at  Forest  Hills  to  see  the  final  round 
of  the  American  championships. 

If  the  play  and  the  standards  are  declining 
here,  the  situation  is  much  worse  abroad. 
There  are  no  Cochets  and  Lacostes  in  France, 
no  Perrys  and  Austins  in  England.  At  the 
French  championships  in  June,  1939,  I 
watched  Borotra  and  Brugnon,  whose  com- 
bined age  was  over  80,  come  four  times 
within  a  point  of  winning  the  doubles  title 
of  France  (which  Borotra  first  won  fifteen 
years  ago)  against  Harris  and  McNeill. 
Wimbledon  a  few  weeks  later  had  the  poorest 
men's  entry  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant, and  the  finals  between  Riggs  and 
Cooke,  which  took  place  before  sparse 
benches,  was  described  by  an  English  tennis 
(playing)  friend  as  a  "girl's  singles." 


The  gentry  concerned  won't  thank  me 
for  these  few  kind  words,  but  a  man  has 
to  live  with  himself,  and  besides  facts  are 
facts,  and  you  can  find  all  this  in  the  records. 
The  fact  is,  and  you  must  have  observed 
it  yourself,  that  the  semi-amateur-semi- 
professional  game  of  Forest  Hills  and  Wimble- 
don and  Roland  Garros  is  at  a  painfull}'  low 
estate,  and  not  likely  in  the  near  future  to 
improve.  Folks  just  don't  want  to  watch 
Frank  Parker  wind  up  that  forehand,  and 
you  can  hardly  blame  them. 

What's  the  matter  with  tennis?  Nothing. 
Nothing  at  all.  Not  a  thing's  the  matter  with 
the  sport.  Tennis,  the  game,  is  in  a  healthier 
condition  than  ever  before.  There's  far  more 
interest  in  pla\'ing  all  over  the  United  States 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Far  better 
play  at  the  colleges,  at  public  parks  (for 
which  the  U.  S.  Lawn  Tennis  Association  is 


responsible)  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
And,  among  the  tennis  public,  far  less  interest- 
than  ever  in  the  brand  displayed  at  Seabright 
and  Southampton  by  the  exhibitionists  of  the 
first  ten. 

Tennis  has  gone  back  to  the  players.  In 
New  York  City,  for  instance,  there  are  a 
dozen  places;  clubs,  courts  where  you  can 
play  on  paying,  public  parks  and  other  fa- 
cilities, where  there  was  one  twenty  years 
ago.  Tennis  rackets  are  infinitely  better  than 
the  old  Pirns  and  Sutton  Stars  on  which  we 
learnt  the  game.  So,  too,  are  the  balls.  Fred 
Alexander  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  tennis  ball  of  1940  is  100%  better  than 
the  ball  of  1914,  and  Sam  Hardy,  another 
former  Davis  Cup  star,  bears  him  out  in 
this.  That  means  it  is  easier  to  control,  easier 
to  keep  in  court;  that  means  longer  rallies 
and  more  fun.  Say,  why  do  we  play  games, 
anyhow?  For  fun,  of  course.  We've  sort  of 
gotten  away  from  this  idea  in  recent  years, 
but  lately  tennis  has  gone  back  to  the  players 
to  whom  it  belongs. 

IN  passing,  some  honorable  mention  should 
be  given  the  manufacturers  of  the  compo- 
sition courts  gradually  being  laid  down  all 
over  the  country.  These  courts  originated  in 
England,  and  made  play  possible  along  the 
South  Coast  pretty  much  the  whole  year  round. 
The  best  of  them,  like  En-Tout-Cas  which 
is  the  daddy  of  the  lot,  Har-Tru,  an  American 
variation,  and  Corkturf,  make  delightful  sur- 
faces to  play  upon  because  they  slow  up 
the  game  and  render  it  easier  for  those  of  us 
who  once  thought  we  were  fast  if  we  ran 
the  half  in  1:58:3,  and  are  no  longer  as 
speedy  as  we  used  to  be.  The  ball  hangs 
longer  in  the  air,  gives  the  average  player 
more  time  to  reach  it;  in  short,  makes  tennis 
more  fun.  My  conviction  is,  and  the  afore- 
said manufacturers  will  slay  me  for  this, 
that  champions  will  never  be  developed  on 
these  courts.  In  my  brave  new  world  that 
isn't  over-important. 

No,  it  isn't  important  at  all.  The  important 
thing  is  to  get  folks  playing.  With  the  de- 
velopment and  introduction  of  these  courts 
into  this  country  from  abroad  has  come  an 
English  custom  which  I  much  fear  is  in  abey- 
ance over  there  for  the  duration.  I  refer  to 
the  tennis  party. 

A  tennis  party  in  the  English  countryside 
is  just  something.  You  start  playing  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  but  that's  because 
there  isn't  enough  light  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. Everyone  plays,  and  that  means  every- 
one from  grandmother  down  to  the  tiniest 
toddler.  Everyone  plays  pretty  well,  too,  and 
if  you  think  grandfather  cannot  get  to  the 
ball  because  of  his  sciatica  or  his  game  leg, 
don't  fool  yourself.  He  will  shoot  the  next 
one  down  your  alley,  or  just  over  your  head, 
with  diabolical  accuracy.  At  four  thirty 
there's  an  intermission  called  tea.  Tea  around 
a  table,  with  cakes  and  sandwiches  and  lots 
more  of  the  same.  You  aren't  through.  Oh 
no,  unless  it's  snowing  as  it  sometimes  does  in 
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England  in  June,  you  go  out  after  tea  and 
play  until  it's  time  to  bathe  and  dress  for 
dinner. 

What's  the  secret  of  a  successful  tennis 
party?  Just  one  thing;  get  everyone  playing. 
This  is  done  in  several  ways.  Here  in  the 
United  States  we  think  of  a  game  of  tennis 
or  a  game  of  golf  as  a  match,  eighteen  holes, 
three  sets.  None  of  this  for  your  tennis  party. 
Limit  everyone  to  a  single  set,  always  doubles, 
because,  obviously,  in  doubles  you  have  four 
persons  playing.  You'll  discover  if  you  don't 
already  know  it  that  doubles  and — yes,  even 
mixed — is  amazingly  good  fun.  But  you  must 
observe  one  important  rule.  Keep  sides  even. 

If  you  are  the  host,  choose  the  sides  your- 
self. Try  always  to  have  them  as  well-matched 
as  possible,  and  above  all  keep  the  two  good 
players  on  opposite  sides  of  the  net.  The 
moment  one  set  is  over,  step  in.  Have  the 
ne.xt  four  already  chosen  in  your  mind,  and 
as  the  English  host  puts  it;  "Peter,  will  you 
play  with  Colonel  Hogwallah  against  Miss 
Jones  and  Jimmy?"  What's  that?  A  woman 
in  a  man's  four?  Certainly,  this  isn't  con- 
sidered in  the  least  unorthodox  in  England, 
where  the  principal  thing  is  to  get  everyone 
playing  and  to  keep  the  sides  even  so  the 
game  will  be  fun  for  all  concerned. 

To  get  everyone  playing  and  playing  as 
often  as  possible,  eliminate  all  deuce  sets. 
Abroad  they  have  a  term  for  this;  sudden 
death.  At  five  all,  the  two  sides  toss  for 
service  and  then  one  game  decides  the  set. 
This  may  cause  a  moment's  silence  and  a  few 
unspoken  regrets  from  the  losers,  but  it  will 
help  make  your  tennis  party  a  success.  It 
will  keep  things  moving  and  prevent  one  of 
those  14-12  sets  which  continue  forever  while 
the  spectators  perish  of  boredom  and  in- 
activity on  the  sidelines.  The  point  is  to  get 
everyone  playing  as  much  and  as  often  as 
possible. 

If  it's  early  in  the  season,  you  ought  to 
have  some  sort  of  shelter  near  the  court  to 
keep  the  cold  wind  off  those  sitting  round, 
and  plenty  of  blankets  ready.  To  have  a 
really  good  game,  you  need,  of  course,  good 
playing  conditions;  a  first  class  surface,  a 
net  without  holes,  backstops  that  really  stop, 
and  above  all  new  balls.  Don't  invite  a  crowd 
to  discover  that  you  are  giving  them  1900 
Armagnac  to  drink,  and  1900  tennis  balls 


to  play  with.  Throw  out  five  or  six  new  balls 
at  the  start  of  the  afternoon,  and  after  every 
three  or  four  sets  pick  them  up  and  throw 
out  half  a  dozen  new  ones.  New  balls  are 
easier  to  play  with,  to  see,  to  find  when  they 
get  lost.  They're  more  fun.  They  help  a  ten- 
nis party  as  much  as  the  presence  of  Big  Bill 
himself. 

IN  tennis,  of  course,  the  court  is  really  the 
important  thing.  The  modern  quick-drying 
courts  range  in  price  all  the  way  from  $1,800 
to  $3,500,  depending  upon  how  much  exca- 
vating is  necessary.  Should  you  already  have 
a  court  on  your  place,  the  concerns  mentioned, 
and  others,  will  re-surface  it  with  patented 
material  at  sums  ranging  from  $500.  You 
couldn't  spend  money  to  better  advantage. 
Because  your  tennis  party  can  then  go  on 
directly  after  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  and 
should  a  shower  arise  in  the  middle  you  can 
stop  for  a  drink  and  continue  the  moment 
the  rain  ends. 

Construction  of  a  tennis  court  sounds  like 
a  simple  problem  to  the  layman.  It  isn't!  For 
example,  there's  the  problem  of  light.  Your 
court  must  be  laid  out  so  the  sun  will  be  over- 


corner,  from  the  net  to  the  ends,  or  down  the 
middle  to  the  sides?  Is  there  enough  room 
for  your  court?  You  have  surely  played  on 
tennis  courts  where  angled  shots  to  the  side 
were  impossible  to  get.  Remember  how  an- 
noying that  was,  especially  whenever  the 
angled  shots  were  yours.  Consequently,  there 
must  be  plenty  of  room  at  the  end  and  on 
each  side  of  your  court,  yet  not  so  much  that 
chasing  a  ball  means  a  ten  minute  walk.  How 
high  should  the  backstops  be?  What  kind  of 
a  surface  do  you  desire?  Some  surfaces  need 
considerable  upkeep — no  matter  what  their 
manufacturers  may  tell  you — in  the  way  of 
watering,  rolling  and  brushing  each  day.  How 
is  your  water  supply?  Are  you  limited  by  an 
artesian  well?  Is  the  town  water  good  but 
expensive;  if  so  you  won't  feel  like  keeping 
a  sprinkler  going  all  day;  you'll  want  a  fixed 
surface  requiring  no  upkeep.  But  such  a  court 
is  more  expensive  at  the  start. 

Can't  you  tend  to  all  this  yourself?  Yes, 
you  can,  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
it's  fun.  But  you'll  find  yourself  in  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
you  will  spend  twice  as  much  money  in  the 
end  than  if  you  had  called  on  expert  advice. 


Flanked  by  a  swimming  pool  and  close  to  the  house  C.  H.  Buell's  tennis  court  in  Detroit  provides  a  perfect 

setting  for  the  Itind  of  party  the  author  describes 
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head  and  not  in  the  eyes  of  a  player  on  one 
side  of  the  net.  To  get  this  right  is  a  job  for 
an  engineer,  and  a  tennis  playing  one  at  that. 
Often  trees  cast  shadows  on  the  court.  But 
sometimes  trees  must  be  preserved.  Here 
you'll  have  to  call  on  a  landscape  architect 
for  help.  What  about  the  background?  Bad 
or  imperfect  backgrounds  spoil  the  game. 
Here's  more  trouble.  And  the  location  of  the 
court  itself?  A  court  placed  on  or  near  a  hill- 
top, close  to  a  large  body  of  water  or  in  any 
exposed  place  means  constant  wind,  and  wind 
can  ruin  a  game  more  quickly  than  anything 
save  rain. 

Then  there's  your  drainage.  The  court  must 
drain  quickly  and  efficiently  if  you  are  to  get 
the  maximum  use  from  it.  But  courts  don't 
drain  naturally  by  themselves.  Drainage  must 
be  planned.  Should  the  surface  slope  to  one 


All  these  things  should  be  settled  by  some- 
one who  knows  his  business.  A  home- 
made court  is  seldom  anything  but  a  sorry 
affair.  The  best  solution,  indeed  almost  the 
only  satisfactory  one  is  to  consult  a  tennis- 
playing  architect  or  engineer,  or  better  still 
some  court  construction  company  who  have 
met  these  problems  and  know  the  answers. 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  you,  please  let  me 
repeat  my  theme-song.  More  tennis  is  being 
played  in  this  country  than  ever  before.  The 
game  itself  is  in  a  healthier  condition  and 
interest  is  active  and  vital.  The  Forest  Hills 
variety  seems  to  be  in  a  slump  for  the  mo- 
ment; but  I  can  bear  up  if  you  can.  It  has 
taken  a  longish  while;  but  tennis  has  gone 
back  to  the  players. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  tennis,  whatever 
became  of  Gene  Mako? 
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ETCHING  BY  R.  H.  PALENSKE 


A  T  a  cocktail  party  the  other  day,  a  girl, 
/-\  knowing  that  we  had  just  arrived 
from  British  Columbia,  asked  my  hus- 
band in  what  ship  he  had  come. 

"I  didn't  come  in  a  ship,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  you  flew  then!" 

"No,  I  came  by  train." 

"How  could  you  come  by  train." 

"Where  do  you  think  British  Columbia 
is?"  I  interrupted. 

"Oh,  it's  somewhere  in  South  America,  or 
is  it  Africa?"  she  replied  vaguely. 

If  this  were  the  first  time  we  had  had  a 
conversation  of  this  sort,  we  would  have  put 
it  down  to  the  crass  ignorance  of  a  silly  girl, 
but  every  time  we  come  east  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  number  of  people  in  and  around 
New  York — and  in  London,  too — who  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  where  British  Columbia 
is,  let  alone  knowing  anything  about  its  to- 
pography, climate  or  inhabitants.  Many  ap- 


parently confuse  it  with  Colombia — in  South 
America,  you  know — and  fondly  believe  it  is 
infested  with  tribes  of  ferocious  natives  still 
practicing  the  art  of  the  bow  and  arrow 

When  we  tell  them  it  is  the  westernmost 
province  of  Canada — a  tract  of  territory 
about  six  hundred  miles  long  and  five  hun- 
dred miles  across,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  with  two  ranges  of  the 
Rockies  passing  through  it — they  generally 
say:  "How  silly  of  me!  I  suppose  you  are 
snowbound  half  the  year  and  surrounded  by 
Eskimos.  ...  or  is  it  Indians?" 

It  isn't  nearly  as  bad  as  that. 

We  are  quite  civilized.  We  have  cars,  and 
pretty  bad  roads:  electric  refrigerators,  stoves, 
and  all  the  other  gadgets  sold  us  by  our  en- 
terprising neighbors  south  of  the  border;  oil 
burning  furnaces,  and  big  open  fireplaces  with 
plenty  of  wood — not  at  $18  a  cord  either; 
movies:  a  little  theatre  movement:  a  country 


club,  where  the  usual  drinking  and  dancing 
go  on;  radio  and,  as  an  escape,  a  town  sym- 
phony orchestra,  pretty  bad  but  at  least  they 
try,  and  do  have  fun.  There  is  a  tea  room  in 
every  town,  where  the  ladies  of  the  Social 
Register  gather  in  the  lulls  between  shopping 
and  perhaps  to  have  their  fortunes  told  while 
they  wait  for  their  spouses  to  finish  that  game 
of  billiards  at  their  own  club;  a  new  sports 
arena  which  is  filled  to  capacity  both  for 
skating,  and  the  weekly  hockey  matches; 
skiing;  cricket;  a  drag  hunt — it's  a  fine  sight 
to  see  the  hounds  in  full  cry  followed  by  a 
real  English  field.  There  are  churches  and  the 
social  life  surrounding  them;  a  community 
hall.  .  .  .  well,  as  you  can  see,  we  have  all 
the  amenities  of  modern  life  comparable  with 
that  lived  anywhere  in  the  country  in  Eng- 
land or  New  England,  except  that  we  have 
more  space,  if  no  more  freedom  from  conven- 
tion or  gossip. 

OUR  climate  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
one  has  in  New  York  or  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  Even  in  Alaska,  they  have  sum- 
mer, you  know! 

We  live  in  a  dry  belt  in  the  interior,  and 
enjoy  hot,  blazing  sunshine  from  June  till 
October,  with  scarcely  any  rain  at  all.  The 
thermometer  often  reaches  the  hundred  mark, 
but  the  nights  are  cool,  for  we  are  thirteen 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  The  wet  belts 
enjoy  the  same  warm,  sunny  weather,  but 
they  have  the  usual  amount  of  rainfall. 

During  the  winter,  that  is,  from  December 
until  April,  it  can  be  extremely  cold.  Any- 
thing from  twenty,  to  more  than  thirty,  be- 
low zero  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province, 
and  even  forty  or  more  below  in  the  north. 
We  can  have  terrific  blizzards,  which^  may 
close  the  roads  for  several  days  at  a  time, 
and  I  have  seen  a  fall  of  five  feet  of  snow 
in  one  of  these.  But  it  is  a  dry,  powdery  snow, 
and  the  cold  is  not  unpleasant  unless  the 
wind  blows.  The  winters  out  here,  in  fact,  re- 
mind one  of  the  winters  in  Switzerland  .  .  . 
and  people  come  to  enjoy  them. 

On  the  Coast,  due  to  the  Japanese  cur- 
rent, the  climate  is  much  more  equable,  and 
can  be  compared  with  the  climate  of  southern 
England,  or  the  Cote  d'Azure.  There  the  tem- 
perature rarely  goes  down  to  freezing  point, 
and  roses,  jasmine  and  other  flowers  bloom 
until  December,  and  again  in  February.  Both 
Victoria,  our  capitol  on  Vancouver  Island, 
and  Vancouver,  are  noted  for  their  beautiful 
gardens,  many  of  which  have  distant  back- 
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grounds  of  snow-capped  mountains  beyond  the 
blue  sea,  and  even  in  the  dry  belts  in  the 
interior,  flower  gardens  are  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception. 

This  may  be  because  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  of  Scotch  or  English  descent,  im- 
migrants like  ourselves,  or  one  generation  or 
two  removed.  For,  although  British  Columbia 
was  discovered  in  1774  by  Juan  Perez,  a 
Spaniard  (I  looked  all  this  up  in  an  Encyclo- 
pedia) it  was  not  settled  till  fifty  years  later. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  was  paramount,  dealing 
with  the  Indians  for  furs  and  minerals,  and 
Vancouver  was  little  more  than  a  tiny  trading 
post  until  after  the  1880's.  The  discovery  of 
gold  in  1858  brought  a  wild  and  turbulent 
type  of  settler — many  of  our  most  important 
families  are  their  descendants,  but  I  didn't 
find  this  in  the  book — and  each  year  the 
miners  worked  their  way  farther  and  farther 
north  in  the  search  for  gold.  In  1887  there 
was  a  gold  rush  to  the  Kootenays,  which 
opened  up  the  interior.  This  makes  us  prac- 
tically a  pioneer  country.  Much  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  province  is  still  wild  and  un- 
inhabited, just  miles  and  miles  of  trackless, 
virgin  forest  abounding  in  wild  game. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  say  here  that  I  met 


a  little  old  French  woman  last  spring,  when 
my  husband  and  I  were  at  Halcyon  Springs 
(one  of  the  several  natural  hot  springs  with 
curative  powers,  known  since  the  time  of  the 
Indians)  who  still  lived  in  the  little  log  cabin 
on  the  shore  of  Arrow  Lake  where  her  hus- 
band, an  American  miner,  had  brought  her 
as  a  bride  fifty  years  before.  In  spite  of  her 
age  and  infirmities,  she  manages  to  hang  out 
her  American  flag  every  4th  of  July,  although 
there  are  only  her  dog,  goats  and  chickens  to 
see  it.  Her  sole  communication  with  the  outer 
world  is  an  old  paddle  wheel  steamer  which 
passes  twice  a  week,  connecting  with  the  spur 
of  the  railroad  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  twenty 
miles  away  at  Revelstoke. 

BRITISH  Columbia  has  a  population  of 
750,000,  nearly  a  third  of  whom  live  in 
Vancouver,  and  the  rest  either  on  Vancouver 
Island  or  scattered  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  province.  There  is  a  fairly  large  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  population,  most  of  the 
former  living  on  the  coast  and  engaged  either 
in  the  fishing  or  lumbering  industries.  The 
Chinese  engage  chiefly  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, raising  vegetables,  or  working  in  the 
fruit  orchards  in  the  interior.  There  is  quite 
a  large  "Chinatown"  in  Vancouver,  and  even 
our  own  little  town  of  Vernon,  which  has  a 
population  of  4,000,  has  its  Chinese  quarter 
with  names  like  Hi  Ling  Kwong,  Sam  Lee, 
and  Ling  Tan  Sun  occupying  large  spaces  on 
stores  and  restaurants.  Miss  Kwong,  a  pretty 
young  Chinese  graduate  of  the  Vernon  High 
School,  runs  her  papa's  business  now  and 
supplies  our  Chinese  crew  for  the  orchard 
each  season. 

Sam,  our  Chinese  gardener,  has  been  in  the 
country  for  thirty  years  or  more.  He  is  a 
funny,  little,  dried-up  fellow  with  plenty  of 
stamina,  eats  five  eggs  for  lunch  every  day, 
and  is  proud  of  his  eight  children,  still  in 
China  with  his  wife,  and  most  of  them  born 
since  his  arrival  in  our  parts.  Sam  has  a  grand 
sense  of  humor.  I  remember  him  telling  this 
story  on  himself  one  day  while  he  was  digging 
up  tulip  bulbs.  I  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  his 
almost  unintelligible  English. 


The  country  home  of  R.  P.  Butchart,  at  Victoria 


The  lovely  sunken  gardens  of  the  house  above 


This  porty  got  its  quota  of  birds  in  three  hours 

"Sam's  papa  he  in  China.  He  want  come 
Blitish  Columbia.  Sam  he  work  hard,  save 
money,  in  three  years  he  send  for  papa.  Papa 
he  come.  Three  months,  papa  dead.  Sam,  he 
then  work  hard,  save  money  for  three  years. 
Send  papa  back  to  China  aglain." 

Before  this  war  in  the  Orient,  every  year 
a  ship  would  leave  Vancouver  with  a  cargo 
of  Chinese  bones,  shipped  back  to  be  buried 
in  their  own  country.  Now,  I  suppose  the 
bones  must  rest  uneasily  in  this  heathen  soil, 
for  many  of  the  boats  are  filled  with  scrap 
iron. 

Mining  is  the  principal  industry  of  our 
province,  though  we  are  far  from  any  mines. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  iron  are  found, 
and  the  Vancouver  Stock  Exchange  lists 
many  properties  never  mentioned  in  the 
United  States.  The  sporting  old  vicar  from 
our  neighborhood  goes  down  to  Vancouver 
every  winter,  ostensibly  to  escape  our  rigorous 
weather,  but  in  reality  to  play  the  stock 
market,  and  he  always  wins.  He  made  some 
money  for  me  the  first  winter  I  was  out  here, 
but  I  lost  it  all  later  in  a  wildcat  scheme. 

There  is  also  a  rich  timber  growth,  and  a 
great  deal  of  lumber  is  exported,  not  only 
abroad  but  also  to  the  prairie  provinces.  And 
British  Columbia  canned  salmon  is  known 
all  over  the  world. 

Although  the  country  is  mountainous  in 
character — it  has  {Continued  on  page  70) 
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Looking  eastward  over  Lake  Kalamalka  and  the  reaches  of  the  fruit-growing  Coldstreonn  Valley 
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To  paraphrase  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  ''Of  a  truth  God  could  have 
made  a  better  salmon-fishing  country 
than  New  Brunswick,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  He  never  did." 

Take  a  look  at  the  map  of  the  province. 
It  is  a  network  of  rivers,  and  most  of  them 
contain  salmon,  the  size  of  the  fish  depending 
on  those  inscrutable  laws  of  nature,  most  of 
which  are  shrouded  in  mystery — the  mysteri- 
ous life-historv  of  that  most  sporting  of  all 
fish. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Mount  Carleton,  at 
the  junction  of  the  three  northern  counties, 
lie  the  sources  of  most  of  the  salmon  rivers 
in  New  Brunswick,  which  radiate  from  that 
point  like  a  fan,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lordly  Saint  John  River,  the  Rhine  of  eastern 
Canada,  and  its  lower  tributaries. 

Names  to  conjure  with  have  these  streams 
— names  from  the  original  Algonkian  Indian 
tongue — Nipisiguit,  Upsalquitch,  Miramichi, 
Tabusintac,  and,  contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
more  than  six  hundred  miles  of  their  waters 
are  open  to  the  public.  There  is  room  for  all, 
depending  on  your  leisure  or  your  purse,  and 
every  one  of  these  rivers  has  different  nat- 
ural characteristics,  as  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations will  show.  Rugged  or  placid,  wild 
or  pastoral,  they  are  all  there  and  they  all 
contain  fish. 

Whether  you  can  catch  them  or  not,  is  your 
problem.  'Tt's  hard  to  know  the  mind  of  a 
fish,"  and  again  to  quote  from  an  early  pis- 
catorial writer: 

"If  they  will,  they  will,  you  may  depend 
on't 

And  if  they  won't,  they  won't,  and  there's 

an  end  on't." 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  pro- 
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vide  a  catalog  of  necessary  tackle  for  salmon 
fishing.  That  depends  on  you.  First  of  all,  get 
the  idea  out  of  your  mind  that  it  is  a  million- 
aire's game. 

True,  if  you  wish  to,  you  can  spend  a  won- 
derful day  in  New  York  and  emerge  with 
tackle  worth  a  king's  ransom,  which  will  thrill 
you,  even  to  look  at,  all  winter.  You  can  then 
put  in  a  long-distance  call  to  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Mines  in  Fredericton,  and  make 
reservations  on  the  government  waters  of  the 
Restigouche  at  twenty  dollars  per  day  per 
rod.  You  will  get  what  you  pay  for;  some 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  salmon  fishing  in 
the  world. 

Or,  to  swing  to  the  other  extreme,  if  you 
should  be  motoring  through  the  province,  pro- 
vided you  have  a  seven-day  fishing  license 
and  a  good  reel  and  line,  you  can,  through 
the  good  offices  of  a  farmer  with  riparian 
rights  on  some  of  these  rivers,  land  a  salmon 
on  a  steel  rod,  at  the  cost  of  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars to  the  farmer. 

It's  rank  heresy,  I  know,  to  talk  of  landing 
a  salmon  on  a  common  steel  rod,  but  as  a 
talking  point,  it  can  be  done.  The  guides  do 
it  all  the  time. 


by  E.  S.  GALLOP 

In  between  these  extremes  are  all  shades 
of  opinion  regarding  equipment  costs,  and 
you  can  name  your  own  figure. 

One  thing,  remember:  find  out  beforehand 
what  class  of  fishing  you  will  encounter  on 
the  river  of  your  choice,  and  prepare  accord- 
ingly. If  you  will  be  fishing  from  a  canoe,  a 
long  double-handed  rod  becomes  very  awk- 
ward and  heavy  towards  the  end  of  the  day. 
If  you  are  wading  and  have  a  shorter,  light 
rod  and  tackle,  that  eddy  just  beyond  your 
reach  is  very  tantalizing;  so,  if  you  can  man- 
age it,  take  along  two  rods,  or  a  rod  with  an 
extension  butt.  Two  rods  are  better. 

Remember  also  that  the  trend  is  toward 
lighter  tackle  these  days,  and  a  good  sturdy 
Palakona  split  bamboo  sea-trout  rod  supple- 
mented by  a  first-class,  light  weight  salmon 
reel,  and  line  to  balance,  will  provide  more 
sport  than  the  heavier  equipment. 

THE  rest  of  your  tackle  comes  under  the 
same  category  of  taste  as  your  rods.  A 
good,  silk  line  is  necessary;  not  the  fine  cast- 
ing line  so  beloved  of  plug  casters,  but  an 
oiled  silk  or  enameled  line  of  50  yards,  with 
a  hemp  or  linen  backing  of  another  100  yards. 
Personally,  I  use  a  level  trout  line  of  100 
yards,  all  in  one  piece.  It  came  from  Norwich 
and  has  lasted  me  for  years.  My  cast,  contrary 
to  all  precedent,  is  not  of  the  fancy,  stained 
gut  which  most  salmon  fishermen  consider 
best,  but  eight  feet  of  Telerana  Nova,  arti- 
ficial gut  bought  by  the  coil  in  Scotland  from 
"Robertson's  House  O'  Flees,"  in  Glasgow.  It 
has  never  failed  me — yet.  I  get  a  Puckish 
pleasure  in  using  this  tackle,  although  I  know 
I  lose  a  certain  amount  of  caste  with  the 
guides. 

As  to  flies,  their  name  is  legion  and  every 


Shoving  off  for  the  day's  fishing  from  Dead  Man's  Broolt  on  the  Miramichi  Casting  down  a  likely  salmon  pool  on  one  of  New  Brunswick's  fai 
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Wild  wafer  and  a  deep,  rocky  pool  on  fhe  Nipisiguit;  the  wilder  the  water  the  faster  they  swim 


river,  has  its  particular  favorite,  and  it  were 
better  to  enquire  from  someone  on  the  spot 
in  making  your  arrangements.  On  the  Resti- 
gouche,  you  will  be  assured  that  the  Mar 
Lodge  is  the  only  fly  worth  a  hoot,  whilst 
the  guide  on  the  Miramichi  will  laugh  the 
Mar  Lodge  to  scorn  anad  declare  the  Black 
Dose  is  the  best  for  all  waters.  Even  "The 
Dose"  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt, 
however,  for  the  Nipisiguit  man  will  swear  by 
a  Jock  Scott,  or  a  Wilkinson,  and  so  on,  and 
so  on. 

Nor  will  I  particularize  in  reels.  The  selec- 
tion is  too  varied  but,  in  Canada,  Hardy  reels 
are  tops. 

I THINK  I  would  advise  against  buying  all 
your  tackle  at  the  home  store.  Keep  a  dol- 
lar or  so,  and  buy  a  few  flies,  and  perhaps  a 
cast,  from  the  outfitter  or  the  guide.  They  will 
know  what  is  best,  and  usually  have  a  supply 
on  hand.  Above  all,  beware  of  buying  salmon 
flies  with  gut  loops.  See  that  the  eye§  are 
part  of  the  hook  itself.  This  may  save  you 
a  fish  when  fish  are  scarce. 

Now  for  your  trip.  You  will  find  that  the 
New  Brunswick  roads  are  largely  hard-sur- 
faced and  good,  and  you  can  usually  reach 
your  river  by  car.  However,  two  railways, 
the  Canadian  National  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  between  them,  tap  the  focal  points, 
and  the  tourist  bureaus  of  both  these  lines 
have  all  particulars  at  their  finger  tips  for 
the  asking.  Also  the  Department  of  Lands  & 
Mines  at  Fredericton  and  the  New  Brunswick 
Tourist  Bureau,  at  the  same  place,  will  give 
}'ou  all  necessary  information. 

Just  one  tip.  Do  not  leave  your  outing  till 
late  in  the  season  and  suffer  the  disappoint- 
ment, as  I  have  done,  of  standing  on  a  cliff 
overhanging  a  pool  and  counting  literally 
hundreds  of  salmon  in  the  pool  below,  not  a 
single  one  of  which  would  rise.  If  you  can't 
come  earlier,  however,  don't  let  that  discour- 
age you,  especially  if  you  are  a  dry  fly  fisher- 
man, since  even  those  salmon  who  turned  up 
their  noses  at  me  gave  lots  of  sport  later  in 
the  day  to  a  dry  fly  expert. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  you  will  find  a 
list  of  the  principal  salmon  rivers  with  the 
names  of  individuals  who  can  look  after  you. 
Be  guided  by  them.  That's  not  meant  as  a 


pun,  but  as  advice,  as  they  know  a  whole  lot 
outside  of  the  mere  taking  of  fish,  and  a  day 
with  a  New  Brunswick  guide,  if  you  treat 
him  like  the  gentleman  he  is,  will  be  an  in- 
structive one. 

Statistics  are  dry  reading  unless  you  have 
a  background.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves,  say, 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Miramichi  river 
in  July.  It  has  rained  heavily  the  night  be- 
fore and  we  expect  that  quite  a  few  of  the 
salmon  we  saw  lying  in  the  pool  below  the 
camp  will  have  moved  up-stream  during  the 
night,  so  we  leave  the  camp  just  after  sun- 
rise and  start  up-river  to  the  Falls  Pool  half 
a  mile  distant. 

As  the  guide  and  I  wander  up  the  trail, 
the  rising  sun  just  tops  the  spruces,  each 
spiny  branch  gleaming  like  jewels  with  the 
raindrops.  The  scent  of  the  underbrush  and 
the  fresh  morning  air  are  invigorating  and 


wonderfully  vital,  and  we  swing  along  grandly. 
Suddenly — bop!  and  there  on  the  left  are  a 
pair  of  large  ears  waving  and  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes  peering  at  us.  Twenty  yards  away  a  fine 
buck  stands  trying  to  catch  our  scent.  We 
"freeze,"  watching.  Suddenly  a  wandering  air 
must  have  given  him  what  he  feared — man- 
scent.  Whoosh!  and  all  you  can  see  is  his 
white  scut,  waving  like  a  flag  in  the  distance. 

Arriving  at  the  pool  I  get  my  cast  ready 
while  the  guide  mounts  the  rocky  bank  at 
the  side.  Across  the  pool  the  shadows  lie  pur- 
ple under  the  cliffs,  the  foam  from  the  falls 
above  gliding  by  oyster-white  against  the  dark 
green  water.  The  guide  returns  with  the  re- 
assuring news  that  three  salmon  and  a  grilse 
came  into  the  pool  just  as  he  arrived,  and  are 
lying  below  a  rock  at  the  tail  of  the  pool. 

After  a  few  minutes  casting  further  up 
stream,  in  order  to  {Continued  on  page  70) 
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The  end  of  the  fight;  the  guide  netting  a  big  salmon  on  the  Restigouche 


It's  a  really  big  one,  and  there  is  much  interest  in  what  the  scales  say 
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The  Japanese   plums   come  in   many  shapes;   some   are    bushy,    some   symmetrical,   while   others   are  upright 


by  ROBERT  MOULTON  GATKE 

AMERICAN  country  estates  have  been 
invaded  by  the  Orientals.  But  their 
owners  are  not  heading  their  gardeners 
in  battle  array  to  beat  back  the  invader; 
for  the  invasion  is  that  of  the  Oriental  flower- 
ing trees.  Garden  lovers  form  welcoming  com- 
mittees, rather  than  groups  of  defenders,  for 
no  floral  immigrant  has  ever  brought  more 
of  beauty  to  the  American  countryside  than 
have  these  flowering  trees. 

The  garden  historian  of  the  future  will 
record  the  epoch  of  their  coming  as  one  of 
greatest  significance.  They  are  the  trees  which 
above  all  others  are  bringing  rich  color  in 
large  scale  plantings.  While  exotic  in  one 
sense,  in  another  a  massed  planting  of  the 
Oriental  flowering  trees  along  a  stream  or 
lake  shore,  or  a  great  thicket  of  them  at  the 
edge  of  an  otherwise  rather  dull  woodland, 
appears  as  natural  as  a  mass  of  native  dog- 
wood. 

They  constitute  the  almost  perfect  tree 
with  which  to  paint  the  spring  landscape 
with  great  splashes  of  color.  Although  these 
Oriental  trees  are  beautiful  as  individual  spe- 
cimens they  belong,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  in 
massed  effects.  Perhaps  this  suggested  feel- 
ing of  fitness  has  come  to  us  unconsciously 
because  so  many  of  us  were  first  introduced 
to  these  beautiful  trees  by  seeing  them  massed 
in  groves  along  the  tidal  basin  in  the  nation's 
capital  city.  To  a  far  lesser  number  the  sug- 
gestion came  direct  from  a  visit  to  the  cherry 
groves  of  Japan,  visited  during  the  blossom 
festival. 

In  American  preference  the  cherry  comes 
first;  the  crab  is  perhaps  now  in  second  place; 
and  the  plum  third.  The  peach  is  very  strik- 
ing, and  one  can  be  fearful  that  a  too  common 
love  of  the  brilliant  and  striking  may  push 
it  into  undeserved  popularity.  It  is  stiff  and 
lacking  grace  in  growth;  its  colors  seem  al- 
most artificial;  and  it  is  the  ready  victim  of 
peach  curl.  That  the  first  choice  is  the  cherry 
is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  chance  as  of 
relative  merit.  They  were  the  first  introduc- 
tions to  attract  wide  attention.  It  is  so  hard 
to  make  a  choice  between  the  flowering  plums, 
cherries,  and  crabs  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  have  all  three,  and,  by  careful  selection, 
prolong  the  season  of  spring  color  in  our 
landscape. 

IF  to  see  Washington  at  cherry  blossom 
time,  or  any  estate  where  they  have  been 
used  in  large  plantings,  is  to  dedicate  our 
gardens  to  Oriental  flowering  trees — why, 
then,  has  the  introduction  been  relatively 
slow?  Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  is 
the  wide-spread  belief  that  anything  as 
exotic  as  these  trees  would  be  too  difficult 
to  use  in  large-scale  plantings.  There  is  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  such  a  belief,  for  they 
grow  as  readily  as  our  ordinary  fruit  or  native 
forest  trees,  and  some,  notably  the  crabs,  will 
stand  more  abuse  than  most  self-respecting 
trees. 

A  very  real  difficulty  has  been  the  matter 
of  obtaining  nursery  stock.  The  first  importa- 
tions from  Japan  were  made  with  difficulty, 
which  meant  that  the  supply  was  sharply 
limited  and  the  prices  high.  Then  came  such 
strict  laws  regulating  imported  nursery  stock 
that  the  supply  was  almost  completely  shut 
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In  American  preference  the  cherry  comes  first;  this  double-flowering  variety  displays  its  beauties  two  to  three  weeks  later  than  the  single 


off.  The  result  was  that  for  many  years  the 
nursery  stock  of  the  Oriental  trees  in  our 
country  was  very  limited,  and  is  just  now 
reaching  the  stage  where  these  trees  are  avail- 
able at  prices  which  warrant  large-scale  land- 
scape use. 

There  is  almost  no  end  to  the  possibilities 
of  use  of  these  flowering  trees.  They  fit  as 
perfectly  the  needs  of  the  small  city  place, 
or  the  formally  landscaped  garden,  as  in  large- 
scale,  naturalistic  landscapes.  In  size  they 
range  from  dwarfs,  useful  for  plantings  about 
rockeries  and  in  shrubberies,  to  those  which 
become  large  trees.  Shapes  are  distinctive, 
from  those  which  conform  to  the  spreading 
line  of  the  elm,  to  those  which  reach  skyward 
like  small  Lombardy  poplars. 

There  are  those  which  branch  from  the 
base  and  make  a  great  compact  mass,  and 
so  on.  See  your  ideal  garden  or  landscape 
picture,  and  the  Oriental  flowering  trees  are 
ready  to  step  in  and  make  it  a  reality.  If  you 
want  two  tall  uprights  to  guard  a  garden 
gate,  or  weeping  trees  to  sweep  down  and 
touch  the  water  of  a  stream  or  lake,  or  a 
thicket  of  trees  to  screen  out  some  undesired 
view,  you  can  readily  find  them  among  these 
wonderfully  versatile  Orientals.  You  can  find 
a  lovely  crab  (Malus  Atrosanguinea)  which 
makes  an  almost  perfect  high-growing  hedge, 
and  stands  for  shearing  almost  as  cheerfully 


as  privet.  If  no  other  place  can  be  found, 
these  trees  may  march  in  prim  rows  along  a 
driveway. 

But  there  is  no  use  so  beautiful  as  the 
massed  planting  along  drives,  walks,  streams, 
and  lake  shores,  where  the  painting  can  be 
done  with  bold  strokes.  A  single  tree  can  be 
very  lovely  and  shape  itself  perfectly;  but  no 
planting  is  quite  so  fine  as  letting  these  trees 
grow  in  informal  thickets,  tangling  their 
flower-laden  branches  together  in  one  great 
mass  of  bloom. 

THE  care  of  these  Oriental  trees  is  very 
simple;  to  plant  them  is  not  to  create 
problems  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  gardens.  Once  established, 
they  will  stand  any  abuse  an  ordinary  fruit 
tree  similarly  situated  would  accept,  and  they 
are  as  readily  established  as  the  ordinary  fruit 
or  shade  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
very  responsive  to  good  care.  The  cherry  de- 
sires a  well-drained,  deep  soil,  and  should  be 
well-fed.  A  hard  clay  subsoil  is  bad,  but  not 
necessarily  impossible.  But  if  one  is  afflicted 
with  such  soil,  it  is  better  to  depend  on  the 
crab,  which  is  much  more  indifferent  to  soil 
conditions  than  the  cherry. 

The  crab  will  endure  far  greater  extremes 
of  both  dryness  and  dampness  than  the  other 
trees.  As  with  all  trees,  proper  feeding  and 


watering  will  bring  a  grateful  response  that 
speeds  the  creation  of  the  picture  which  the 
landscape  architect  had  in  mind  when  the 
planting  was  done.  Why  leave  the  picture 
to  be  enjoyed  only  by  future  generations? 
Why  not  give  the  care  which  will  quickly 
make  the  picture  a  present  reality? 

These  trees  are  generally  very  hardy  and 
are  proving  well  adapted  to  every  part  of  the 
country,  except  the  very  warm,  dry  sections. 
Heat  and  dryness,  rather  than  cold,  are  dis- 
tasteful to  them.  Inasmuch  as  the  trees  are 
planted  for  blossoms,  there  should  be  no  trim- 
ming save  to  remove  an  occasional  branch 
which  may  insist  upon  going  some  place  where 
it  is  not  wanted.  The  more  small  branches 
and  twigs  you  have,  the  greater  will  be  the 
load  of  blossoms.  Although  the  plum,  cherry, 
and  crab  usually  do  very  well  without  spray- 
ing, the  use  of  the  regular  fruit  tree  dormant 
sprays  is  a  wise  precaution.  The  peach  must 
be  carefully  sprayed,  or  the  curl  will  quickly 
remove  its  gaudy  color  from  the  landscape. 

When  it  comes  to  specific  selection  we  face 
a  major  problem.  For  one  thing,  the  confu- 
sion of  names  will  give  a  headache  to  anyone 
who  tries  to  straighten  them  out.  The  Jap- 
anese recognize  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred different  plums,  and  at  least  a  hundred 
distinct  varieties  of  cherries.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  we  have  {Continued  on  page  83) 
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BIGGEST  DOG  SHOW 
IN  THE  WORLD 

by  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL.  JR. 


ONE  May  day  back  in  1927  a  new  dog 
show  was  held  at  the  5,000-acre 
Giralda  Farms,  a  vast  country  estate 
near  Madison,  New  Jersey.  It  wasn't  a  big 
show — 595  dogs  representing  17  breeds — ^and 
to  the  casual  observer  it  probably  wasn't  much 
different  from  a  score  of  other  pleasant  out- 
door shows  that  would  occur  that  same  season. 

There  was  one  medium-sized  tent  at  one 
end  of  a  polo  field,  benches,  judges^  dogs, 
spectators — all  the  usual  set-up.  But  there 
was  something  else,  too,  something  that  the 
other  shows  didn't  have,  and  because  of  this 
the  show  grew.  It  grew  beyond  all  precedents ; 
beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  anyone  who 
had  ever  undertaken  the  running  of  a  dog 
show,  including  its  own  sponsor. 

In  the  brief  span  of  six  years  it  had  jumped 
from  its  modest  beginning  to  an  entry  of 
2,346  dogs,  and  become  America's  largest 
show.  Still  it  grew,  year  after  year,  until  in 
1938,  11  years  after  it  was  founded,  it  became 
the  largest  in  the  world,  with  a  total  of  4,213 
dogs,  a  record  broken  again  the  next  year 
with  the  largest  dog  show  ever  held.  It  was, 
and  is,  called  the  Morris  and  Essex,  after  the 
two  adjoining  counties,  the  most  extraordinary 
event  of  its  kind  ever  held. 

Now,  once  again  the  Morris  and  Essex  is 
about  to  come  into  being.  The  judges  have 
been  chosen  long  since;  premium  lists  have 


gone  out;  gardeners,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
and  electricians  are  preparing  the  grounds; 
caterers  have  been  arranged  for ;  so  have  pri- 
vate detectives,  veterinarians,  an  M.D.  and 
nurses  for  the  inevitable  minor  injuries  which 
crop  up  when  a  vast  crowd  is  gathered  to- 
gether. A  myriad  other  miscellaneous  at- 
tendants are  on  the  the  job,  or  will  be  when 
the  big  day  comes.  Some  of  them  have  been 
working  since  shortly  after  the  last  exhibitor 
went  home  last  year. 

WHEN  the  big  day.  May  25,  rolls  around, 
everything  will  be  ready.  The  great 
tents,  1,000  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide  will  be 
waiting  to  receive  the  4,000-odd  dogs.  High- 
ways will  be  marked  for  miles  around  so  that 
the  2,500  exhibitors  from  nearly  all  of  the  48 
states  will  be  able  to  find  their  way  without 
difficulty;  nearby  roads  will  be  policed,  and 
parking  fields  for  the  10,000  or  so  cars  will 
be  carefully  supervised.  All  in  all,  nearly 
900  attendants  will  be  on  hand  to  see  that 
everything  goes  as  it  should,  that  there  are 
no  delays,  and  that  everyone  has  a  good 
time. 

Neither  weather  nor  any  emergency  known 
to  man  can  interfere  with  the  scheduled 
running  of  this  great  event.  At  approximately 
five-thirty  in  the  evening  all  the  rings  will 
be  cleared  except  the  long  flower  bedecked 


arena  where  George  S.  Thomas  will  choose 
best  dog  in  the  show.  At  the  appropriate 
moment  the  sponsor  will  step  into  the  ring, 
present  the  trophy  to  the  final,  glorious  win- 
ner, and  it  will  be  all  over.  All  the  weeks  of 
work,  the  weeks  and  months  of  carefully  laid 
plans,  will  have  reached  their  conclusion  in  an 
event  lasting  approximately  nine  hours. 

How  did  all  this  tremendous  undertaking 
come  about?  Why  is  the  Morris  and  Essex 
the  largest  dog  show  in  the  world,  and  above 
all  why  does  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  its 
sponsor  and  guardian  angel,  go  through  with 
this  unbelievably  expensive  and  involved 
event  each  year? 

Actually,  when  the  show  came  into  being 
there  was  no  thought  of  making  it  the  largest 
show  in  the  world,  or,  indeed,  of  having  more 
than  an  average  good  entry.  It  was  started 
because  Mrs.  Dodge  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
run-of-the-mill  outdoor  show.  Always  a  dog 
lover,  having  been  brought  up  with  the  con- 
stant companionship  of  half  a  dozen  breeds, 
she  became  interested  in  shows  through  the 
influence  of  McClure  Halley,  who  was  her 
secretary  and  even  back  in  those  days,  a  dog 
man  of  note. 

With  Halley  as  handler,  Mrs.  Dodge 
achieved  outstanding  success  with  German 
shepherds,  and  she  liked  to  go  to  the  shows 
to  see  her  dogs  judged.  Being  an  exceedingly 
busy  woman  managing  her  vast  estate  and 
other  interests,  she  would  try  to  make  plans 
to  attend  a  show  while  the  judging  she  was 
interested  in  was  in  progress,  and  then  be  in 
New  York,  Madison,  or  elsewhere  in  time  for 
another  engagement.  However,  the  way  most 
of  the  shows  progressed,  she  found  it  impos- 
sible to  make  any  plans  or  predictions. 

The  leisurely  manner  in  which  most  dog 
shows  were  then  run  was  perhaps  appropriate 
for  the  tempo  of  a  dreamy  summer's  day, 
but  hardly  appropriate  for  handlers  keyed  up 
for  competition,  or  dogs  panting  themselves 
to  exhaustion  under  {Continued  on  page  71) 
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You  can  get  an  idea  of  the  record  breaking  crowd  at  Jamaica 

from  this  picture 


Few  realized  that  the  new  starting  gates 
were  in  use 


Fine  racing  brightened  a  cold,  otherwise  dull  day: 
beating  Carrier  Pigeon  in  the  fourth  race 


Fenelon 


Crowds  trying  to  buy  tickets:    the  betting       Fighting  Fox,  seen  finishing  in  front  of  Porter's  Mite, 
facilities  were  obviously  inadequate  ran  a  brilliant  race  in  the  opening  day  feature 
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A  few  fly  fishermen  plied  their  art  the  first 
but  worms  and  minnows  were  the  best  bet 
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Enough  for  dinner;  this  angler  has  streamers  in  his 
hat,  but  notice  the  bait  pail  in  the  foreground,' 


The  famous  Hackettstown  hatchery  sends 
big  trout  all  through  the  state 


A  wonn  fisherman  can  use  a  forked  stick 
as  a  rod  rest 


Got  one,'    One  of  the  few  trout  that  felt  like  feeding  in  that 
icy  water  makes  this  fisherman  the  envy  of  everyone 
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These  Chihuahuas  are  kept  in  a  glass  enclosed  cage; 
they  have  rhinestone  studded  collars.' 
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A  poodle  relaxes  on  top  of  his  crate  while  his  ovmer 
gives  him  a  last  minute  beauty  treatment 


This  whippet  doesn't  seem  to  mind  having  his 
toenails  clipped 


This  Pomeranian  probably  doesn't  like  to  smell 
sweet  any  more  than  a  big  dog  would 


A  towel  "bib"  keeps  this  St.  Bernard 
from  drooling  on  his  chest 


Lunch  time  is  a  chance  to  relax  at  a  dog  show  and  this 
borzoi  takes  it  easy  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
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Alex  Buchaa,  herdsman  in  charge 
students  how  to  curl 


of  beef  cattle, 
a  steer's  hair 


shows  two 


Some  of  the  students  and  their  entries  for  the  show; 
Herefords,  a  Shorthorn,  and  two  Aberdeen  Angus 


John  Dieese  and  Clayton  Hackman,   Jr.,  trim  the 
weathered  wool  off  a  Hampshire 


They  look  over  a  pen  of  gilts  to  select  one  to 
be  fitted  for  the  show 


Marlin  Wirely  and  Morris  Schaffer  doing  up  the  tail 

of  a  Belgian 
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THE  racing  season  is  well  under  way. 
Horses  which  took  part  in  the  winter 
racing  at  the  big  tracks  in  the  South 
or  in  California,  and  those  which  wintered 
where  the  climate  is  usually  more  favorable 
for  galloping,  are  concentrating  further  north. 
The  season  was  opened  last  month  in  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  New  England  and  New  York. 

Steeplechase  horses  are  making  the  same 
trek,  having  made  their  1940  debuts  at  the 
hunt  meetings  of  the  Carolinas  in  March.  Pim- 
lico,  Belmont  Park  and  Delaware  Park  have 
made  extensive  plans  for  their  jumping  races; 
Saratoga,  it  is  hoped,  will  follow  suit.  Purses 
have  been  increased  and  special  races  added 
through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Steeple- 
chase and  Hunt  Association,  designed  to  en- 
courage new  owners  and  to  help  maidens  start 
under  more  ideal  conditions. 

The  hunt  meetings,  still  referred  to  as 
"amateur,"  have  lost  much  of  that  flavor.  At 
the  three  hunt  meetings  held  in  the  Carolinas 
in  March,  only  the  timber  races  were  so  re- 
tricted.  The  traditional  designation  "Mr."  sel- 
dom appeared  on  the  jockey  board  in  other 
races;  in  fact,  only  once  at  the  entire  Aiken 
meeting,  in  the  heart  of  the  "amateur"  horse 
country. 

Otherwise  the  Sandhills  and  Camden  meet- 
ings were  truly  hunt  affairs.  The  courses 
were  laid  out  over  country  where  the  starters 
got  far  enough  away  from  the  judges'  stand 
to  make  glasses  a  necessity;  neither  had  the 
facilities  of  a  permanent  stand.  In  the  Caro- 
lina Cup  race  none  of  the  18  fences  are  taken 
a  second  time,  and  to  all  effects  and  purposes 
it  is  a  cross-country  race,  though  one  where 
the  horses  may  be  viewed  at  all  times  by  most 
of  the  spectators. 

At  Aiken,  the  four  races  were  run  over  the 
infield  of  the  mile  trotting  track,  where  the 
horses  could  easily  be  followed  by  the  naked 
eye  from  the  well-filled  and  commodious 
boxes.  Except  for  the  obviously  temporary 
fences,  the  other  details  of  steeplechasing 
paraphernalia,  and  the  curious  lack  of  proper 
facilities  for  jockeys,  the  meeting  seemed  as 
professional  as  any  at  the  big  tracks — quite 
unlike  the  Aiken  meetings  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Sandhills  meeting,  held  midway  be- 
tween Pinehurst  and  Southern  Pines,  N.  C, 
opened  the  season  on  March  16.  The  weather 
could  not  have  been  improved  upon,  the 
course  was  in  fine  shape,  after  the  rains  earlier 
in  the  week,  and  the  attendance  was  all  that 
Richard  Wallach's  committee  could  hope  for. 
The  races  were  well  filled  and  despite  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  falls,  each  race  was 
a  contest. 

In  the  Sandhills  Cup,  three  miles  over  tim- 
ber, it  was  expected  that  Paul  Mellon 's  Fac- 
tion Fighter  would  duplicate  his  win  of  1939, 
but  a  fall  at  the  twelfth  spoiled  such  hopes. 
Mansfield  Park,  a  newcomer  to  racing  (bred 
and  long  hunted  by  Paul  Daly,  a  horse- 
minded  New  York  lawyer)  dashed  to  the 
front  from  the  start  and  at  two  miles  had 
opened  a  gap  of  forty  lengths  only  to  lose 
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Taken  one  year  apart,  these  pictures  are  of  the  same 
race,  the  same  horses  and  the  same  jockeys;  in  the 
1939  Carolina  Cup  (top  picture)  Paul  Mellon's  Fac- 
tion Fighter  won  from  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Gould's  Postman 
Home  by  five  lengths,  just  as  he  did  (lower  picture) 
in  the  1940  running  of  this  event  at  Camden,  S.  C; 
Sidney  Watters,  Jr.,  and  Johnny  Harrison  are  the  riders 


F.  H.  Powers,  Jr.,  on  the  flat  after  a  perfect 
jump  over  the  seventeenth  fence. 

From  there  on  the  race  was  a  duel  between 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Clark's  Home  Sweet  Home  and 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Spilman's  Postman  Home.  They 
came  to  the  last  fence  close  together  but 
Home  Sweet  Home  was  all  in,  failed  to  rise 
and  after  falling  lay  for  20  minutes.  Postman 
Home  won,  eased  up  from  the  only  other 
finisher,  Carleton  H.  Palmer's  Gil  Bias. 

THE  Croatin,  a  subscription  race  for  maid- 
ens over  brush  at  two  miles,  was  another 
upset  for  the  dopesters.  Paul  Mellon's  Enter- 
prise was  favored,  with  the  F.  Ambrose  Clark 
entry  of  Horner  Wood  and  Fay  Cottage  liked 
in  that  order.  Horner  Wood  fell  at  the  seventh 
while  leading,  whereupon  Fay  Cottage  came 
from  nowhere  to  win  decisively  from  Mrs. 
George  Watt  Hill's  Sir  Koster  and  the  still 
more  tired  Enterprise. 

The  hurdle  race  of  one  and  a  half  miles  was 
a  romp  for  Louis  E.  Stoddard,  Jr's.,  Frozen 
North,  which  won  by  15  lengths  from  Thomas 
B.  Gays  Betty  Tour  after  leading  all  the 
way.  In  the  other  brush  race,  Samuel  Wolf's 
Little  Hurd — the  rank  outsider — was  held  off 
the  early  pace  and  won  by  a  length  from 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Park's  Crooked  Wood,  two 
lengths  in  front  of  Mrs.  Esther  du  P.  Weir's 
The  Dook  2nd. 

Nine  started  in  the  Randolph  Cup  at  a 
mile  on  the  flat.  Mrs.  Willing  Bromley's 
newly  acquired  Planter's  Punch  was  rated  off 
the  early  pace,  took  the  lead  at  the  half  and 


won  by  half  a  length  from  Richard  K.  Mel- 
lon's Escape  3d,  which  was  just  able  to  beat 
James  E.  Ryan's  Stampede. 

At  Aiken,  March  23,  the  weather,  except 
for  a  strong  wind,  was  splendid.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  steeplechases  were  preceded  by  trot- 
ting races  for  which  the  new  starting  gate 
was  used.  In  the  afternoon,  between  the 
steeplechases,  there  was  an  exhibition  by 
Greyhound,  the  world's  champion  trotter, 
who.se  smooth  muscular  movement  and  ma- 
chine-like regularity  of  stride  it  was  a  privi- 
lege to  watch.  No  observer,  regardless  of  his 
likes  and  dislikes  about  horses,  was  unim- 
pressed by  the  remarkable  sight. 

The  feature  race,  the  Imperial  Cup  at  two 
miles  over  hurdles,  was  expected  to  be  a  battle 
between  James  Cox  Brady's  Battle  Ground  2d 
and  the  Clark  entry  of  Bachelor  Philip,  win- 
ner in  1938,  making  his  first  start  after  a 
two-year  lay-off.  These  two  fought  a  duel 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  when  Mrs.  Weir's 
Golden  Oak  took  command,  winning  by  three 
lengths.  Bachelor  Philip  was  second,  well  in 
front  of  Little  Hurd,  with  Battle  Ground  2d 
a  poor  fourth.  No  others  started. 

The  Aiken  Steeplechase,  a  subscription  race 
of  two  miles  for  non-winners  over  brush,  had 
only  four  starters  and  was  won  by  the  rank 
outsider,  L.  W.  Robinson,  Jr's.,  Parma.  Parma 
was  off  on  top,  then  restrained  for  a  turn  of 
the  field  and  came  on  to  win  easily  from 
Fay  Cottage,  two  lengths  in  front  of  Horner 
Wood,  with  Escape  3d  a  poor  fourth. 

Both  the  other  races  were  won  by  John 
Hay  Whitney.  In  the  Fermata,  for  maidens 
and  winners  of  one  at  a  mile  and  a  half  over 
hurdles.  Sweetie  Pie  was  always  a  contender, 
took  the  lead  after  the  first  turn  and  won  by 
a  length  from  James  E.  Ryan's  Hills  of 
Eireann,  with  Louis  Stoddard's  Danny  Byrne 
three  lengths  back.  In  the  Sand  River,  seven 
furlongs  on  the  flat,  Massa  went  promptly  to 
the  front  and  won  by  four  lengths  from  G.  H. 
Bostwick's  Pompeius. 

Saturday,  March  30,  the  weather  frowned 
on  Camden.  After  several  days  of  uncertain 
skies  it  rained  in  the  morning,  and  continued 
to  rain  nearby  during  and  after  the  races. 
The  course  was  in  excellent  shape  but  even 
spots  of  sunshine  during  the  meeting  did  not 
bring  out  the  crowd  that  the  splendid  card 
deserved  and  the  high  wind  was  a  bother- 
some feature. 

Following  the  upset  in  the  Imperial  Cup 
at  Aiken,  a  match  race  between  Bachelor 
Philip  and  Golden  Oak  was  arranged  as  an 
added  attraction  at  Camden,  with  even 
weights  and  at  two  miles  over  hurdles.  As  a 
race  it  left  much  to  be  desired  but  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  knowledge  of  his  mount's  capacity 
and  of  judgment  of  pace  by  F.  Bellhouse,  up 
on  Bachelor  Philip,  it  was  masterly. 

Golden  Oak  broke  on  top,  was  passed  go- 
ing to  the  first  fence  and  thereafter,  despite 
repeated  drives,  was  unable  to  get  within  two 
lengths  of  Bachelor  Philip,  which  won  by  20 
lengths.  Apparently  the  Bachelor  needed  a 
race  to  get  on  his  toes. 

Six  started  in  the  Carolina  Cup.  Mansfield 
Park  practically  ran  away  but  this  time  most 
unexpectedly  refused  the  seventh  while  far 
in  the  lead.  Forced  quickly  to  make  up  lost 
ground,  he  tired  badly  and  was  pulled  up  at 
the  sixteenth.  Escape  3d  made  the  running 
(for  those  behind  Mansfield  Park)  until  he 
fell  at  the  fourth;  perhaps  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  him  to  {Continued  on  page  89) 
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A  new  and  practical  dou- 
ble chaise-longue  fronn 
HammacherSchlemnner 


Furniture 
Outdoors 


Delicate  pieces  from  W. 
&  J.  Sloane  are  shown  in 
a  Natchez,  Miss.,  setting 
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PUBLIC  LIBHARY 


Terrace   furniture;   comfortable   and   weather  proof 


A  hand-wrought  iron  dining  set  and  a  canopy  settee  and  double 
chaise-longue  are  some  contributions  from  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 


F.  M.  DEMAREST,  H,  H.  COSTAIN  AND  DEBSKI,  INC.  PHOTOS 


Patio  furniture  of  a   Palm   Beach  house 


A  charcoal  steak  broiler  with  black- 
smith's   bellows,    by    Lewis    &  Conger 


The  lawns  of  historic  Monteigne,  in  Natchei,  seem  to  take  kindly  to  W.  &  J.  Sloane's  garden  pieces 
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THE  HOME  OF  A 
SVROEON-SPORTi^MAX 

DR.  AIVD  MRS.  MAGNUSON  HAVE  DEVELOPED  THEIR 
OWN     SHOOTING     ON     THEIR     ILLINOIS  ESTATE 

by  SOPHIA  YARNALL 


A  T  Dundee,  111.,  some  45  miles  from 
Chicago,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Magnuson 
-^have  developed  a  unique  kind  of  farm- 
ing. It  includes  not  only  the  usual  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  farm  crops,  but  also  a  game 
preserve,  for  which  part  of  their  thousand 
acres  is  admirably  suited.  The  marsh  land 
in  a  broad  valley  is  heavily  stocked  with 
pheasants  and  ducks  which  give  shooting  over 
a  long  season,  and  form  a  crop  from  land 
which  would  otherwise  be  waste. 

The  long,  low,  rambling  farmhouse,  over- 
looking the  Fox  River  valley,  fits  into  a 
grove  of  oak  trees,  at  the  tup  of  a  hill,  as 


though  it  had  been  there  always.  A  lane  leads 
from  the  gravel  road,  through  panelled  pas- 
tures where  sheep  and  horses  graze  almost 
up  to  the  front  door.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
things  which  makes  you  feel  that  the  house 
is  indeed  an  integral  part  of  the  farm  is  the 
sight  of  the  sheep  below  the  garden  terrace, 
on  a  grassy  slope  leading  down  to  a  bass- 
stocked  lake. 

From  the  moment  you  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  Magnusons'  house,  you  are  aware  that 
it  belongs  to  people  who  cherish  the  tradition 
of  gracious  country  living. 

First,  there  is  the  exterior  of  white,  wide 


clapboards  and  field  stone  collected  from  the 
farm.  Then,  from  the  narrow  brick  porch 
with  low,  white  pillars,  you  step  directly  into 
a  room  which  serves  not  only  as  an  entrance 
hall  but  as  a  gun  room  and  farm  office.  The 
recessed  fireplace  is  in  an  alcove  papered  with 
chintz  on  which  is  an  over-all  design  of  quail 
in  greens  and  browns.  On  the  mantle  of  south- 
ern pine  is  an  old  French  hunting  horn.  The 
hearth  rug  of  needle  work  is  in  a  design  of 
fox  and  pheasant  and  there  is,  next  to  the 
front  door,  a  gun  case  and  crop  rack,  de- 
signed by  Mrs.  Magnuson. 

There  is  a  strong  flavor  of  the  V^ictorian 
throughout  the  interior.  Everywhere  are 
needlework  rugs  which  Mrs.  Magnuson  has 
collected  for  a  number  of  years,  and  many  of 
which  have  been  combined  happily  with  mod- 
ern tufted  rugs. 

The  walls  of  a  small  library  are  hung  with 
flower  pictures,  embroidered  or  on  glass. 
There  are  shelves  of  garden  books,  French 
china  lamps  with  flower  design,  and  a  fire- 
place screen  and  pillows  in  needlework.  In 
one  corner  is  a  black  lacquer  cabinet  filled 
with  Lowestoft  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Mag- 
nuson's  grandmother,  initialed  with  her  mono- 
gram, which  is  also  that  of  her  granddaughter 
and  namesake.  As  in  almost  every  room,  there 
is  a  Victorian,  painted  coal  scuttle  to  hold 
wood  for  the  fire.  In  fact,  the  room  has  the 
atmosphere  of  an  English  morning  room,  with 
the  large,  red-topped  mahogany  desk  at  which 
much  of  the  work  of  the  farm  is  done,  and 
a  safe  behind  painted  folding  doors,  where 
farm  records  are  kept. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  living  room,  a  wind- 
ing stair  leads  up  to  a  small  hall  from  which 
open  the  two  guest  rooms. 

In  a  niche  on  these  stairs  is  one  of  the 
most  treasured  evidences  of  the  appreciation 


t 


The  long,  low,  rambling  house,  overlooking  the  Fox  River  Valley,  fits  into  a  grove  ot  oak  trees  at 
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and  rushes, 
old  pheasants, 
natural  habitat  for 


and 

would  be  an* 
and  it  was  certainly 
mallard  ducks. 

However,  the  game  laws,  except  in  a  few 
states,  did  not  provide  for  setting  out  a  crop 
of  game  birds  and  reaping  the  harvest  in 
shooting.  They  had  been  written  when  there 
was  much  unowned,  undeveloped  land  and 
the  title  of  the  game  was  vested  in  the  state. 
But  now  the  land  was  all  privately  owned 
and  there  were  few  farms  on  which  the  sports- 
man could  get  permission  to  shoot,  and  not 
many  birds  there  when  he  did.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  necessary  to  embark  on  an  educational 
campaign,  not  only  with  the  legislators,  but 
with  the  farmers  and  the  townsmen  in  the 
surrounding  neighborhood,  for  the  natural  re- 
action of  the  uninformed  was  that  the  city 
man  had  come  to  the  country  to  "hog"  the 
game. 

^"^O  overcome  this  prejudice  against  private 
A  shooting  of  artificially  raised  game  birds 
was  quite  a  ta.sk,  but  by  interesting  the  local 
sportsmen,  giving  them  eggs,  instructing  them 
in  methods,  and  encouraging  them  to  plant 
feed  patches  and  cover  on  farms  in  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  a  sentiment  was  built  up 
for  the  planting  of  a  game  crop  and  the  har- 
vesting of  a  certain  percentage  of  this  crop 
over  a  longer  season  than  was  allowed  the 
general  public  who  would  do  no  work  to  gain 
their  sport.  Within  three  years  from  the  time 
these  ideas  were  first  advocated,  the  state 


ay 


The  guns  are  stationed  bock  of  blinds,  about  half 
between    the    release    and    the    pond;    the  resulting 
sport  closely  resembles   pass  shooting   at  wild  birds 


of  a  grateful  patient.  It  is  a  bronze  plaque 
which  the  donor  modelled  of  Mrs.  Magnuson's 
favorite  hunter. 

Mrs.  Magnuson's  interests  and  those  of 
her  husband  are  broad  and  varied  and  horses 
have  always  held  an  important  place  in  them. 
They  have  built  jumps  in  the  fences  through- 
out the  surrounding  country,  and  spent  some 
years  raising  and  training  Thoroughbred 
hunters.  Finding  this  too  costly  a  pastime  be- 
cause they  were  adamant  about  the  perfec- 
tion of  manners  and  safety  a  horse  must  have 
before  he  left  Pond  Gate  Farm,  they  gave 
up  the  Thoroughbreds  and  started  experi- 
menting with  other  types.  Some  Cleveland 
Bay  mares  were  brought  from  Canada,  and 
they  have  been  bred  to  Thoroughbreds  with 
the  hope  of  using  the  get  for  hunters.  How 
the  experiment  will  turn  out  has  yet  to  be 
proven,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be 
successful,  for  Dr.  Magnuson  combines  a 
love  of  the  sport  of  hunting  with  scientific 
knowledge.  His  ability  to  find  time  to  develop 
so  many  kinds  of  sport  on  his  farm,  while 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  active  surgical 
practices  in  Chicago,  can  be  attributed  as 
much  to  wise  planning  as  to  energetic  enthu- 
siasms. 

The  part  of  the  farm  which  was  developed 
to  make  use  of  otherwise  waste  land  has  be- 
come almost  the  primary  interest,  for  on  it 
has  been  started  a  game  preserve  and  shoot- 
ing syndicate.  Some  years  ago.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Magnuson  went  to  live  for  a  time  in  England 


Dr.  Magnuson,  in  the  center,  and   Mrs.  Magnuson,  in  t, 


party  of  friends  at  Pond  Gate  Farm 


and  had  a  house  in  Hampshire.  While  there, 
they  became  interested  in  the  e.xcellent  sport 
provided  in  a  country  where  the  topography 
was  not  as  well  suited  in  many  respects  to 
the  development  of  game  as  was  the  country 
practically  at  their  own  front  door,  in  Illinois. 
Yet  American  shooting  had  been  gradually 
decreasing  as  land  became  more  intensively 
cultivated  and  the  country  more  thickly  pop- 
ulated. There  were  not  only  fewer  birds,  but 
many  more  shooters  and  many  fewer  places 
to  shoot.  They,  as  almost  everyone  else  who 
loves  to  shoot,  had  spent  many  days  in  the 
field  only  to  come  home  with  an  almost 
empty  bag.  They  decided,  therefore,  that  a 
game  crop  could  be  added  to  the  other  pro- 
duce of  their  farm.  The  vallev,  with  marsh 


legislature  rewrote  the  game  laws,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  department  of  conservation  and 
the  local  sportsmen.  Now  it  is  legal  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  to  raise  game  birds,  liberate 
them  on  areas  licensed  by  the  State,  and 
have  a  permit  to  shoot  75  per  cent  of  those 
so  released. 

While  this  campaign  was  going  on.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Magnuson  were  raising  pheasants 
on  the  stretch  of  pasture  in  front  of  the  house, 
banding  them  and  letting  them  wander  where 
they  pleased.  They  stayed  around  their  home 
territory  until  early  fall,  and  then  they  drifted 
toward  the  valley  and  the  covert,  where  feed 
was  planted  and  left  standing  during  the  win- 
ter season. 

From  this  has  {Continued  on  page  90) 
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Retriever  Trials  in  tlie  Pul»lic  Eye 


ITHIN  the  last  ten  years,  ever  keen  to 
try  something  new,  a  few  American 
sportsmen^  interested  in  dogs  and  shooting, 
among  the'm  Robert  Goelet,  Marshall  Field, 
Franklin  B.  Lord,  Charles  L.  Lawrence,  David 
Wagstaff,  Anthony  N.  Bliss  and  Walter  Roes- 
ler,  began  modest  experiments  with  a  method 
of  judging  retrievers  that  had  become  popular 
in  England.  The  first  trial  was  held  at  Robert 
Goelet's,  the  second  at  Marshall  Field's  and 
the  third  at  Charles  L.  Lawrence's.  Then  the 
late  Jay  F.  Carlisle  and  W.  Averell  Harriman 
became  active  and  the  trials  gained  further 
in  popularity  and  entries.  So  recent  is  the 
development  of  this  phase  of  our  expanding 
sporting  scene  that  the  first  licensed  trials 
date  back  only  to  1931. 

"Non-slip  retriever  trials"  is  their  technical 
name.  In  plain  language  it  means  a  test  of 
dogs  used  to  retrieve  fallen  game.  The  dog 
stays  at  his  master's  heel  until  the  game  is 
shot;  he  marks  the  fallen  game,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  his  handler  ( motions,  voice, 
whistle  are  all  permissible )  he  travels  with 
dispatch  over  land  or  water  to  pick  up  what 
has  been  shot  and  return  it,  tenderly,  to  his 
master. 

Labrador,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Golden  Re- 


by  DAVID  D.  ELLIOT 

trievers  are  the  most  popular  dogs  for  this 
fascinating  sport;  occasionally,  one  may  also 
see  a  Curly-coated  or  a  Flat-coated  Retriever, 
or  even  an  Irish  Water  Spaniel.  They  are 
highly  intelligent  animals,  alert,  quick,  obedi- 
ent; they  are  big  and  strong,  ranging  from 
65  to  85  lbs.  in  weight. 

So  popular  have  they  become  that  they  can 
be  found  on  the  American  sporting  calendar 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  from  the  Canadian  border  far  into 
the  South.  So  many  entries  are  now  available 
for  the  bigger  trials  that  it  takes  three  days 
to  judge  the  dogs. 

Country  Life  is  intensely  interested  in 
this  phase  of  sport  and  has  long  felt  that 
critical  comment  on  it  would  be  exceedingly 
helpful.  With  that  end  in  view,  the  magazine 
invited  David  D.  Elliot,  owner  of  the  cele- 
brated Wingan  Kennels,  to  write  all  that  he 
could  find  to  say  of  the  principal  trials  this 
spring  in  the  East,  as  frankly  as  he  could 
speak. 

Happily  for  Mr.  Elliot,  he  handled  the  dogs 
that  finished  first  and  second  in  the  Carlisle 


Memorial  Trials  held  on  Long  Island  last 
month.  Alas  for  Country  Life,  his  spectacu- 
lar victory  cast  a  shroud  of  modesty  over 
what  he  had  to  say. 

IT  is  safe  to  say  that  five  years  ago  ver\- 
few  dogs  would  have  accomplished  such 
tasks  as  the  participants  were  called  upon 
to  perform  in  the  Carlisle  Memorial  Trial, 
which  was  held  on  the  Samuel  Wagstaff  estate 
at  Babylon,  Long  Island,  April  5,  6,  7.  Here 
was  a  demonstration  of  the  advances  made 
in  training  and  breeding  over  this  period  of 
time. 

This  meeting  is  held  each  year,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Jay  F.  Carlisle,  who  did  so  much 
to  foster  the  sport  of  field  trials  in  this  coun- 
try, and  also  to  popularize  his  own  favorite 
breed,  the  Labrador  retrievers.  For  the  first 
two  years  of  its  existence  this  trial  was  run 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Labrador  Club  of 
America,  but  it  is  now  a  club  in  its  own  right, 
being  sponsored  by  Carlisle's  three  sons: 
Allan  P.,  who  is  president  of  the  club;  Jay  F. 
Jr.,  is  vice  president,  and  Lewis  G.,  is  treasurer. 

This  year's  edition  of  the  trial  brought 
forth  52  dogs  for  the  three  stakes  up  for 
competition — derby,  {Continued  on  page  96) 
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rl/,,  17       -'-ch  Four  Ro'       °  'T' 
'^'"^'^ev  bofjj^^^  to  rate  Four  Roses 


"  OLD 


of  straight  whiskies- 'JO  prooj.  The  straight  ivhiskies  in  Four  Roses  are  4  years  or  more  old.  Fruuhjort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  Louisville  &  Baltimore 
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Natchez  Nostalgics 

Thev  are  Sloane's  new  Summer  furniture. . .graceful, 
redolent  of  Natchez'  honeyed  charm.  In  the  settings  that 
inspired  them,  they  were  photographed  during  the  1940 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Pilgrimage  Garden  Club,  Natchez,  Mis- 
sissippi. Now,  at  Sloane's,  they  are  ready  for  you . . .  for 
outdoor  and  indoor  li\ing...in  forty-five  different  styles. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  i7TH  •  NEW  YORK 
WASHINtnoN     •       s.\^    FRA.NCISCO      •      B^.\KKI.^  lIll.LS 


THE  Masther's  after  winning 
anither  tourniment,"  announced 
the  maid  to  the  cook.  "You  poor 
creature."'  mechanically  replied  this 
dignitary  from  force  of  habit.  "Is 
it  a  monstrous  big  one  that'll  break 
your  back  an'  ruin  your  hands?" 
"It  is  not.  It's  no  silver  at  all.  but 
a  tine  bag  he  has.  an'  him  as  pleased 
as  a  boy." 

There  are  certain  very  important 
events  in  competitive  sports  which 
demand  following  tradition  in  the 
presentation  of  trophies  of  gold  or 
silver.  This  article  does  not  concern 
such  events,  but  has  to  do  with  the 
vast  majority  of  lesser,  purely  !ocal 
ones,  where  usefulness  may  be  more 
highly  prized  than  permanence. 

That  there  is  a  marked  trend 
towards  giving  prizes  which  are  not 
of  silver  is  clearly  evident,  and  is  due 
most  p.obably  to  our  changing  way 
of  life.  Not  only  are  people  less  well 
off  economically,  but  more  con- 
sciously and  uncomfortably  aware 
that  needless  extravagance  cannot  be 
defended. 

Though,  personally.  I  should  pre- 
fer a  silver  trophy  as  a  lasting  proof 
of  my  prowess,  this  is  due  to  the 
great  infrequency  of  victory,  a 
natural  love  of  silver,  and  the  very 
important  personal  fact  that  the  four 
children  consider  any  trophy,  other 
than  silver,  proof  positive  of  the  un- 
importance of  their  mother's  amaz- 
ing triumph. 

This  department  has  made  a  de- 
termined effort  to  find  a  wide  col- 
lection of  prizes  of  usefulness,  quality 
and  value.  As  in  the  quest  of  silver 
trophies,  the  same  comment  is  valid, 
to  wit:  that  quality  is  rarely  found 
anywhere  but  in  the  shops  of  honor- 
able name. 

Many  horse  show  committees  know 
of  certain  shops  specializing  in  tro- 
phies which  offer  them  fabulous  dis- 
counts. 

.'^  careful  check  of  these  has 
proved  that  the  discount  prices 
quoted  on  any  standard  merchandise, 
such  as  "Revere"  bowls,  is  the  same 
price  as  is  found  in  stores  quoting 
no  discount. 

.Also  that  the  general  stock  of  these 
"Bargain  Tempters"  is  not  of  high 
quality. 

How  different  a  story  when  a  store 
such  as  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  allows 
a  store-wide  10<~(  discount  to  trophy 
committees. 

The  most  helpful  way  of  present- 
ing suggestions  for  the  use  of  trophy 
committees  appea-s  to  be  to  hst  the 
possibilities,  according  to  the  sport 
with  which  they  seem  most  logically 
connected. 

It  would  always  be  best  if  trophy 
committees  would  allow  themselves 
enough  time  to  shop  around,  for  no 
s  ore.  not  even  .Abercrombie  &  Fitch, 
can  possibly  carry  all  the  choicest 
articles  that  are  to  be  had.  Also,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stores 
listed  are  most  of  them  unaware  that 


such  purchasing  groups  as  trophy 
committees  exist.  Some  may  give  dis- 
counts and  some  may  not.  a  good 
deal  will  depend  on  the  approach.J;o 
this  subject  by  the  committee.  The 
prices  quoted  here  do.  in  some  in- 
stances, include  a  10%  discount,  but 
as  all  but  a  very  few  stores  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  discounts  made 
public,  the  committees  will  have  to 
check  on  this  personally  in  the  New 
York  estabhshments  listed  here. 

We  will  start  our  trophy  hst  with 
suggestions  for  horse  events:  horse 
shows,  hunter  trials,  point-to-points, 
polo,  etc. 

Bridles 

Martin  &  Martin  snaffle  bridle, 
sewn  in,  soft,  single  hand-plaited  rein, 
of  full  length.  Ogden  Saddlers.  701 
Madison  Avenue.  $27. 

Whippy  bridles,  without  bits, 
snatifie  $18,  double  bridle  $24.30, 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  45th  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue. 

Best  quality,  imported  EngHsh 
bridles.  Hooked,  not  sewn,  in,  snaffle 
and  pe.'hams  $30.60.  double  bridles 
$31.50.  M.  J.  Knoud.  716  Madison 
Avenue. 

The  above  al!  represent  the  finest 
quality  and  workmanship  and  the 
prices  quoted  are  only  for  trophy 
committees,  which  is  likewise  true  of 
the  saddles. 

Saddles 

Knoud's  imported  English  saddle 
with  all  fittings  is  $117.  Ogden 
Saddlers  imported  English  saddle 
with  all  fittings  is  $121.50  and  Aber- 
crombie &  Fitch's  W'hippy  saddle 
complete  is  $126,  and  you  cannot  go 
wrong  on  any  of  these. 

Sadd'e  Trunk 

The  best  price  for  this  standard 
trunk  is  $34.20  at  M.  J.  Knoud's. 

Sandwic/i  Cases 

These  vary  considerably  in  quality 
and  workmanship.  Fine-appearing 
leather  cases  with  boxes  made  of 
lead  are  cheap  in  price  and  worthless 
to  a  hunting  man  or  woman. 

The  handsomest  case  and  also  the 
most  expensive  was  the  Ogden 
Saddlers,  Swaine  &  Adeney_  ladies' 
case,  best  quality  leather,  chamois 
lined,  strong  "silver"  box  and  flask 
at  $45.00.  Supply  limited.  Very  good 


Swaine  &  Adeney's  finest  sandwich  cose 
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cases,  if  not  with  quite  the  style  and 
finish  of  the  above,  were  the  chamois 
lined  ones  at  M.  J.  Knoud's  at  $30. 
and  Abercrombie  &  Fitch's  unlined 
ladies"  cases  without  flasks  at  $24.75 
and  gentlemen's  ditto  at  $27. 

Whips  and  Crops,  Fly  W  hisks 

These  vary  in  price  according  to 
the  material  and  workmanship.  All 
are  imported.  Knoud's  have  at  pres- 
ent a  wide  selection  with  a  price 
range  of  from  $10.80  to  $3o  to 
trophy  committees  only.  Abercrom- 
bie &'  Fitch's  shipment  from  Eng- 
land to  replenish  their  stock  has  not 
yet  arrived,  and  Ogden  Saddlers  carry 
a  limited  number  of  very  fine  hunt- 
ing crops  of  Swaine  &  Adeney  make 
at  $13.50  for  the  children's  size, 
$22.50  for  men  and  $2  7  for  the  ladies, 
this  because  the  ladies  get  two  silver 
bands  to  the  gentlemen's  one. 

The  fly  whisks  at  Knoud's  were  ex- 
ceptionally good  and  priced  at  $4.50 
to  $7.  depending  on  size  and  material 
used. 


Abercrombie  &   Fitch  saddle  carryall 

As  far  as  a  lay  person  can  judge, 
the  quality  of  domestic  wool  blankets 
and  sheets  are  the  same  at  Knoud's. 
Ogden's  and  Abercrombie  &  Fitch's 
but  with  the  discount  price  offered 
trophy  committees,  Ogden's  wool 
blankets  in  solid  colors  are  the  best 
buy. 

Knoud's  have  at  $26.50  a  match- 
ing set,  wool  blanket  and  sheet  of 
the  best  quality  fawn  colored  wool, 
bound  in  dark  brown  that  is  the  top 
in  looks. 

Knoud  also  carries  the  good  old 
"duck  "  sheet  in  various  color  com- 
binations at  $4.50,  and  this  is  always 
an  acceptable  prize.  At  the  same 
place  is  to  be  found  another  most 
useful  and  rarely  thought  of  prize,  a 
rubber  sheet,  ample  enough  to  cover 
a  horse  from  his  ears  to  his  tail.  It 
comes  in  brown  or  black  at  $8.10. 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch's  and  Ogden's 
hand  sewn  imported  halters,  with 
brass  buckles,  at  $0,  make  another 
inexpensive  and  practical  award. 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  and  Ogdens 
carry  the  imported  wire  clippers  in 


leather  cases,  and  theirs  are  most 
reasonably  priced  to  trophy  commit- 
tees. 

Also  at  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  are 
to  be  found  three  of  their  own  in- 
ventions that  would  make  splendid 
prizes : 

A  saddle  carry-all  of  canvas,  leather 
bound.  This  carries  a  cross  saddle 
with  all  fittings  and  would  be  in- 
valuable to  any  foxhunter  or  horse- 
man when  on  a  hunting  trip,  horse 
buying  expedition  or  traveling  the 
horse  show  circuit.  It  is  only  $12.15. 

Then  there  is  a  leather-bound  and 
backed  canvas  saddle  lunch  kit  that 
holds  a  large  stainless  steel  sandwich 
boi- and  pint  thermos  bottle,  which 
should  be  one  of  the  best  possible 
prizes  for  the  endurance  riding  con- 
tests held  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State  every  year.  The  price  to  trophy 
committees  is  $13.50. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  hand-sewn 
leather  case,  lined  in  either  maroon, 
tan  or  blue  jeweler's  plush  and  ar- 
ranged so  cleverly  that  its  boot  pulls, 
button  hook-shoe  horn  and  jockey 
lifts  fall  into  place  and  stay  there. 
Everything  about  it  is  good — shape, 
leather,  color  and  fittings,  and  for 
anyone  who  wears  boots — man,  wom- 
an or  child — it  is  as  pleasing  and 
useful  a  prize  as  can  be  found  within 
twice  its  price,  which  is  $13.50. 

Both  the  Sporting  Gallery  and 
Bookshop  at  38  East  52nd  Street, 
and  Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  have  ciga- 
rette boxes  of  the  finest  crushed 
leather  and  the  cover  is,  at  the 
former,  a  sporting  scene  in  water 
color,  painted  by  Wickstrom  and 
placed  under  glass,  or,  at  Abercrom- 
bie's,  a  hand-painted  tile  by  Cyril 
Goranoff.  The  price  of  the  Sporting 
Gallery's  cigarette  boxes  is  $30.  while 
those  at  Abercrombie  &  Fitch's  are 
$13.50.  and  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
the  cheaper  box  is  much  more  solidly 
constructed  and  attractive. 

A  good  prize  for  children  is  the 
bronze  head  of  a  Thoroughbred  horse 
set  on  a  marble  base,  by  Gordon 
Woods.  Its  total  height  is  6^",  its 
price  $35,  and  it  is  to  be  found  only 
at  the  Sporting  Gallery  &  Bookshop, 
38  East  52nd  Street. 

Another  suggestion  from  the  same 
shop  is  the  well  modeled  mask  of  a 
fox,  cast  in  brass,  used  as  a  door 
stop,  and  priced  at  $20. 

For  any  horse  event  open  only  to 
hunting  men.  the  cowhide  top  hat 
case  at  Brooks  Bros,  at  $38  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Still  in  the  low  price  range  but 
confined  to  events  for  fox-hunting 
people,  are  the  following  well  bound 
books  from  the  sporting  bookseller, 
Ernest  R.  Gee  at  35  East  49th  Street. 
"Gee's  Hunting  Diary,"  bound  in  full 
French  levant,  gold  tooled,  with  run- 
ning fox  or  fox's  mask  in  center,  gold 
stamped  with  any  wording  desired,  at 
about  $20  to  $25.  The  inost  com- 
plete hunting  diary  on  the  market. 

Modern  Edition  of  Peter  Beck- 


TKe  art  of  the  mastercrafts- 
man  in  silver  whicli  Hour- 
isKed  during  tKe  CKarles  II 
perioci  IS  faithfully  repro- 
duced in  the  above  Porringer 
and  Cover.  The  Acanthus 
leaf  design  shows  a  classic 
influence  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed during  that  period. 
Mr.  Guille  s  noteworthy  re- 
productions of  Old  English 
Silver  invite  your  inspection. 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 
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Long,  lazy  days  are  just  ahead.  And  here  on  our 
Play  Hours  floor  are  more  ways  to  relax  and 
enjoy  this  Summer  than  you  can  count. 
Wrought  iron  in  the  new  bird-and-bough  design, 
Mexican  color  on  woven  cane,  rolling  canopies, 
huge  mushroom  poufs.  And  tricks  like  this 
double  chaise  above,  with  a  curb-service  tray, 
^185  complete.  Tilting  umbrella,  ^16.50. 
Peddler's  cocktail  cart,  ^60. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of 
"Sitting  Out  Summer" 

^bercrombie: 
^  Fitch  co. 

MADISON  AVENUE  at  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ford's  great  classic,  "Thoughts  on 
Hunting,"  bound  and  tooled  as  above, 
about  $20.  An  excellent  prize  for  the 
children's  class  in  hunter  trials. 

At  the  Old  Print  Shop,  ISO  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  are  two  early  American 
engravings  and  one  aquatint  of 
horses.  The  first  engraving,  in  small 
folio,  is  of  the  horse  Shark,  "bred  by 
Henry  Hall.  Esq.,  of  Haarlem,  N.  Y., 
and  owned  by  Colonel  WilUam  R. 
Johnson  of  Virginia."  engraved  by 
Dick  after  a  painting  by  E.  Troye, 
about  1830.  price,  unframed,  $30. 

The  second  engraving,  also  in  small 
folio,  is  of  the  horse  Boston,  "bred 
by  John  Wickham,  Esq.,  of  Virginia, 
in  1833,  the  .property  of  Mr.  James 
Long  of  Washington  City,"  engraved 
by  Dick  from  a  painting  by  H.  de 
Latte,  unframed,  $35. 

The  aquatint  is  a  large  folio  en- 
graved by  Knoedler  in  1867  of  the 
horse  Kentucky.  Though  this  is  not 
a  rare  print,  it  is  considered  among 
the  best  American  aquatints  of  a 
horse  to  be  had.  The  drawing  is  good 
and  the  color  exceptionally  so.  The 
price,  unframed,  is  $75. 

Not  being  a  collector  of  old  prints, 
it  is  perhaps  misleading  to  state  that 
Shark  won,  in  my  estimation,  by  a 
good  length,  and  though  a  buyer  may 
have  walked  off  with  it  before  this 
is  published,  I  hope  some  intelligent 
trophy  committee  may  get  it. 

Also  at  the  Old  Print  Shop  is  a 
drawer  full  of  very  small  old  Eng- 
lish sporting  prints,  varying  in  size 
from  4"  X  7"  to  7"  x  11"  and  in  price 
from  $3.50  up,  which  depict  such 
scenes  as  fox-hunting,  cock-fighting, 
coursing,  shooting,  boxing,  etc.  Frames 
for  these  would  cost  between  $2  and 
$5,  and  a  pair  or  set  of  these  would 
be  a  reasonably  priced  and  unusual 
trophy. 

Perhaps  the  number  of  people  who 
appreciate  antique  snuff  boxes  on 
which  sporting  scenes  of  long  ago 
are  carved  or  painted  are  too  few  in 
number  for  a  trophy  committee  to 
risk  this  choice  as  a  prize.  However, 
if  any  committee  wishes  to  know 
where  an  excellent  selection  of  these 


Calvin    Roy    Kinstler   hunter  model 

is  to  be  found,  at  prices  of  $10  to 
$100,  Arthur  Ackermann  &  Son  Inc., 
East  57th  Street,  is  the  place. 

There  are  certain  artists  whose 
work  in  various  fields  of  art  is  so 
good  that  a  trophy  committee  want- 
ing an  outstanding  prize  cannot  over- 
look them. 

In  wood  carving,  there  is  Roy 
Kinstler,  who  from  photographs  or 
from  the  living  horse,  produces  a 
sculptured  and  painted  model  that  is 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

Trophy  committees   could  either 


.rive  a  check  of  $85  drawn  to  the 
order  of  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  (Mr.  j 
Kinstler's  New  York  agents)  to  the  i 
winner,  who  could  then  forward  pho- 1 
tographs  of  his  horse  with  the  check  -.■ 
and  in  time  receive  this  unique  and  ; 
personally  enchanting  prize,  or  for 
$65  the  committee  can  buy  outright  , 
some  of  Mr.  Kinstler's  models  which  \ 
are  on  display  at  .\bercrombie  &; 
Fitch's. 

There   are   two  women,   one  an  ; 
American  and  the  other  an  English-  1 
woman,  one  working  in  pottery,  the 
other  in  porcelain,  whose  work  is 
amazingly  good. 

The  American  potter  is  Kathleen 
Wheeler,  and  her  horses,  hounds  and 
fighting  cocks  are  to  be  found  ^at 
Arthur  Ackermann's,  50  East  57th 
Street.  The  single  hound  is  $50  and 
my  favorite  group,  the  mare  and  foal, 
is  $125.  Top  price  is  the  group  of 
mounted  huntsmen  surrounded  by 
hounds,  at  $150. 

What  with  the  war  and  advancmg 
years,  it  seems  likely  that  the  St. 
James  Galleries,  19  East  53rd  Street, 
and  Philip  Suval,  823  Madison  Ave- 
nue, have  the  last  which  will  ever 
reach  this  country  of  the  lovely 
porcelains  of  Aline  Ellis.  At  the  St. 
James  Galleries  are  five  pieces.  Three 
horses,  an  Arab  pony,  a  polo  pony 
and  a  Clydesdale.  These  are  8"  high 
and  about  8"  in  length.  The  Arab  and 
Clvdesdale  are  $325  apiece  and  the 
poio  pony  $275.  The  Clydesdale  is 
magnificent. 

Then  there  is  a  running  fox  at 
$125,  and  a  sitting  fox  at  $100.  and 
no  description  could  present  the  life 
and  color  of  these. 

Philip  Suval  has  four  of  the  Ellis 
foxes,  two  sitting,  all  at  $100  apiece. 
The  Clydesdale  is  here  also  at  $325, 
and  two  EngHsh  hounds,  each  $200, 
and  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  chefs 
d'oeuvres.  Mr.  Jorrocks  mounted  on 
the  "H'ugly  Beast." 

Here  also  is  a  pottery  English 
hound  by  George  Soper  at  $125  that 
is  really  good,  and  a  wash  drawing 
by  Aline  Ellis  entitled  "Breast  High 
Scent"  that  is  first  class  and  would 
make  a  reasonably  priced  and  excel- 
lent prize  for  hunting  men  or  women. 

If  a  committee  has  even  more 
money  than  this  to  spend,  an  eques- 
trian bronze  by  the  late  Charles  C. 
Rumsey  or  the  living  Herbert  Hazel- 
tine,  or  a  portrait  of  the  winning 
horse  by  the  famous  Australian,  Mar- 
tin Stainforth  (now  in  the  U.  S.  A.) 
or  Franklin  B.  Voss.  would  be 
trophies  which  would  certainly  incite 
hatred,  jealousy  and  malice  among 
the  non-winners. 

To  bring  hope  and  courage  back  to 
the  committees  with  high  standards, 
expensive  tastes  and  no  more  than 
$200  for  a  gentleman's  prize,  the  im- 
ported boot  case  at  Brooks  Bros, 
should  rehabilitate  them.  Hand-made 
of  cowhide,  lined  throughout  with 
green  baize,  it  holds  two  pairs  of 
hunting  boots  and  comes  with  a 
generous  supply  of  fittings,  brushes, 
polishes,  etc.  The  price  is  $173. 

To  close  with  encouragement  for 
committees  with  considerably  less 
money  but  no  less  desire  to  find  use- 
fulness, looks  and  distinction,  there 
is  a  circular  set  of  twelve  scarlet 
table  mats  decorated  with  a  fox's 
mask  that  are  surprisingly  effective. 
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The  MM  Importing  Co.,  400  Park 
Avenue,  import  these  from  England 
and  the  price  for  the  set  is  $48. 

The  usual  answer  received  from 
gentlemen  to  the  question.  "What  are 
good  golf  prizes?"  is  "umbrellas  and 
luggage."  Having  had  some  time  to 
ponder  upon  this,  the  probable  ex- 
planation may  be  that  a  man  con- 
sidered (in  early  married  life)  his 
umbrella  and  his  luggage  as  his  own, 
and  consequent  disillusionment  has 
brought  another  hope,  to  wit,  that  a 
surplus  of  these  may  free  one  of  each 
for  his  own  use. 

As  men  ask  so  little  for  themselves 
in  the  way  of  possessions,  they  de- 
mand and  depend  on  quality,  far 
more  than  do  the  gentle,  cluttered 
sex.  Therefore,  an  umbrella  cannot 


Brooks  Bros,  case;  zipper  club  bag 

be  just  an  umbrella.  Qualities  never 
found  among  the  umbrella  proletariat 
must  belong  to  their  umbrella. 

The  MM  Importing  Co.,  400  Park 
Avenue,  import  the  cream  of  um- 
brelladom  made  by  Briggs  of  Lon- 
don, $27  purchases  the  king  pin  of 
the  lot,  the  one  with  the  silver  band. 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  carry  the  large 
■striped  golf  umbrella  at  $8. 

The  same  rule  of  quality  applies  to 
luggage  for  men,  and  this  is  a  field  in 
which  a  trophy  committee  with  the 
best  intentions  can  go  far  wrong. 

To  the  eye  of  the  average  buyer, 
there  is  no  difference,  barring  the 
tempting  one  of  price,  between  a  case 
at  $50  from  a  shop  of  reputable 
name  and  the  apparently  identical 
one  at  $15  in  any  one  of  the  many 
shops  which  honeycomb  the  city. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the 
winner  of  the  $15  case  will  be  aware 
•of  exactly  what  made  the  difference 
in  price,  and  rightfully  indignant  he 
■will  be. 

At  each  place  where  fine  luggage  is 
sold,  the  salesmen  were  asked  to  pro- 
duce the  case  which  nine  times  out 
•of  ten  men  themselves  bought  and 
the  following  suggestions  are  therefore 
safe  choices  as  to  popularity  and 
finest  quality: 

At  Brooks  Bros.,  the  26"  cowhide 
■case,  English  brass  locks,  shirt  flap, 
•conservatively  lined  in  linen,  $43. 

At  Crouch  &  Fitzgerald,  the  24" 
pigskin  "Two  Suiter,"  built  on  an 
•extended  edge.  Yale  locks,  $52.50 
(20%  discount  on  this  price  to  trophy 
committees). 

At  Arthur  Gilmore's,  the  24"  cow- 
ihide  handsewn  case,  lined  with  shirt- 
ing, $52. 

At  Abercrombie  &  Fitch's,  the  26" 
cowhide  "Solight"  case,  lined  in 
ribbed  silk,  $35. 

At  Mark  Cross's,  the  24"  cowhide 


"Suntan"  case,  lined  in  linen,  $47.50 
(20%  discount  on  this  price  to  golf 
club  trophy  committees). 

Personally,  I  place  the  Gilmore 
case  first,  with  the  Brooks  case  a 
close  second. 

Smaller  cases,  "club  bags"  big 
enough  to  hold  one  change  of  clothes, 
are  less  expensive  and  yet  useful  and 
good  looking  prizes. 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  have  designed 
their  own  version  of  the  "club  bag." 
It  is  of  calf  leather  with  zipper  top 
and  the  price  is  $17.50  less  discount. 

Crouch  &  Fitzgerald  have  a  20" 
frame  opening  zipper  bag  of  saddle 
leather  at  $16  to  trophy  committees. 

Gilmore  has  a  handmade  18"  club 
bag  of  cowhide  lined  with  red  mo- 
rocco for  $55.  Wondrous  handsome, 
indeed. 

Mark  Cross  have  an  18"  suitcase 
style  club  bag  of  "Suntan"  cowhide  at 
$25,  less  20%  discount. 

All  these  shops  listed  carry  the 
"Sportsman's  Foldaway  Bag,"  with 
case  14"  x  8",  in  three  sizes — small, 
medium  and  large.  It  is  made  of  stout 
canvas,  leather  bound  with  zipper 
top,  leather  handles  and  looks  when 
opened,  like  a  very  large  sized  mail 
bag.  The  price,  according  to  size,  is 
$10,  $11  and  $12,  and  the  winner  of 


Gilmore  18"  Club  Bog 

the  third  sixteen  would  like  it  in- 
finitely better  than  an  engraved  tin 
egg  cup. 

Golf  shoes  are  good  prizes,  too, 
and  size  makes  little  difference  as 
exchanges  are  so  gladly  made. 

A.  G.  Spalding's  old  favorite,  the 
"Drommie"  calf  golf  shoe,  which  has 
a  rawhide  waterproof  slip  through 
the  sole,  is  oil  treated  and  has  remov- 
able spikes,  is  $10.95. 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch's  golf  shoes 
range  in  price  from  $12.50  to  $15, 
less  10%  discount  to  trophy  com- 
mittees. 

Should  any  committee  wish  to  feed 
two  birds  with  one  piece  of  suet,  in 
this  case  giving  the  winner  golf  shoes 
which  he  would  scarcely  dare  hope 
to  own  and  indirectly  assisting  the 
British  Empire  to  win  the  war,  Peal 
&  Co.'s  "Norwegian"  waterproof, 
plain  toed  calf  shoe  with  spikes  is 
$23.90  plus  10%  duty,  or  $26.29 
landed  on  the  winner's  feet. 

Should  this  excellent  suggestion 
meet  with  enthusiasm,  here  are  the 
mechanics:  In  an  envelope,  hand  the 
winner  a  money  order  drawn  to  the 
order  of  Peal  &  Co.,  487  Oxford 
Street,  London,  for  $23.90,  a  check 
drawn  to  the  U.  S.  Customs  for 
$2.39,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
Peal's  New  York  representatives, 
where,  proper  measurements  will  be 
taken  and  forwarded.  This  represen- 
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Made-to-Order  Shootin 
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For  Your  Estate 


Quail  Walk 


In  this  gun  game  as 
many  as  twenty-five  in- 
expensive Western 
Practice  Traps  may  be 
used,  camouflaged  with 
shrubbery  or  other  na- 
tural cover.  Each  trap  is 
set  to  throw  a  target  at 
a  fixedangle.Theangle 
is  unknown  to  the 
shooter  and  the  shoot- 
er doesn't  know  when 
the  birds  will  appear. 


Covey  Rise 


This  installation  dupli- 
cates the  sudden  star- 
tling whir-r-r-r  of  a 
frightened  covey  of 
birds.  You  use  two 
Western  McCrea  Mas- 
ter Traps  capable  of 
throwing  from  one  to 
four  targets  at  a  time. 
The  traps  are  mounted 
at  the  end  of  a  walk  or 
platform  along  which 
the  shooter  advances 
toward  the  trap. 


THE  numerous  and 
varied  types  of 
clay-target  shooting 
which  have  become 
so  popular  are  made 
to  order  for  estate 
owners.  Why  not  en- 
joy one  or  more  of 
these  fascinating 
shooting  games  right 
on  your  own  grounds? 

Aside  from  the  all-year 
pleasure  you  and  your 
guests  will  derive,  these 
interesting  clay-target 
games  provide  excellent 
practice  for  field  and 
wildfowl  gunners.  We 
will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  explain  and 
help  plan  any  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  shooting 
ranges.  There  are  ranges 
for  shooters  of  all  de- 
grees of  experience.  The 
amount  of  ground  re- 
quired is  surprisingly 
small. 

A  Western  Trap  for 
Each  Type  of  Range 

Whichever  type  of  range 
you  decide  to  install. 
Western  target  throw- 
ing equipment  meets 
every  requirement.West- 
ern  traps  and  Western 
White  Flyer  targets  are 
in  use  on  innumerable 
estates  and  at  thousands 
of  Skeet  and  trapshoot- 
ing  clubs. 

Shoot  Western  XPERT 
Super  Skeet  or  Super 
Trap  shells.  The  new 
Super  Seal  crimp  assures 
holeproof,  target-  pow- 
dering shot  patterns  by 
eliminating  the  top  wad. 


High  Tower 


The  Tower  clay  target 
game  can  I  e  as  sporty 
as  a  pheasant  drive,  or 
high  overhead  shots  at 
wildfowl.  Tower  can 
be  visibleorconcealed, 
40  to  60  feet  high.  The 
Western  trap  for  tower 
shooting  throws  tar- 
gets 80  to  100  yards, 
depending  on  the  wind, 
in  a  fixed  line  or  at 
variable  angles. 


—  And  SIceet 


A  regulation  Skeet  or 
"'angle"  field  on  your 
estate  will  provide  year 
around  sport  for  family 
and  guests.  Skeet  is 
another  target  shoot- 
ing game  made  to  order 
for  field  gunners  des'r- 
ing  added  pleasure  and 
practice.  Western  Skeet 
Traps  are_  modern  in 
every  detail.  Durable. 
Dependable.  Manual 
or  electric  release. 


TRAPS  . . .  TARGETS  . . .  AMMUNITION 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Dept.  E.93,  East  Alton,  Illinois 

□  Please  mail,  free,  your  HANDBOOK  ON  SHOTGUN  SHOOTING  and  the 
WESTERN  TRAP  AND  SKEET  EQUIPMENT  MANUAL. 

ri  Description  of  a   


Range  will  be  appreciated. 


Name  

Address- 


Post  Office- 


.  State- 


tative  is  Lazitch.  at  43  Whiteha'l 
Street,  New  York. 

Humidors  come  in  all  sizes,  woods, 
linings,  shapes  and  prices,  and  often 
combine  utility  with  elegance. 

The  MM  Importing  Co.  and  Aber- 
crombie  &  Fitch  carry  the  porcelain 
lined  type  in  cases  of  walnut  or 
mahogany,  all  with  brass  insert  on 
cover  at  approximately  the  same 
prices.  Humidors  of  this  construction 
come  in  following  sizes  and  prices: 
50  cigars  $25,  200  cigars  $60.  300 
cigars  $72  and  the  grandpop  of  500 
cigars.  $120. 

The  50  cigar  humidor  measures 
12"  X  8"  and  5"  in  height;  the  500 
cigar  humidor  'measures  22"  x  14" 
and  13"  in  height. 

Alfred  Dunhill,  5th  Avenue  &  50th 
Street,  have  a  patented  "Airtight" 
construction  for  humidors  and  tobac- 
co Caddys,  of  which  they  are  inordi- 
nately proud.  They  also  give  you  a 
wide  variety  of  woods — mahogany, 
walnut,  oak,  ebony,  burl  walnut  and 
thuya  wood,  which  last  is  a  root 
wood  and  very  handsome.  The  prices 
of  the  "Airtight"  humidors  in  walnut 
or  mahogany  are  $16.50.  50  cigars; 
$38.50,  75  cigars;  $45,  200  cigars; 
$55,  300  cigars. 

The  50  cigar  humidor  of  walnut, 
edged  with  ebony,  is  $21.50.  and  this 
ebony  edging  adds  much  to  its  style. 

A  300  cigar  humidor  in  burl  wal- 
nut has  real  splendor  and  is  $87.50. 

Also  well  worthy  of  note  by  trophy 
committees  are  the  octagon  "Air- 
tight" tobacco  caddys  of  Yi  lb.  ca- 
pacity in  walnut  or  mahogany  at 
$13.50  and  Yi,  lb.  capacity  in  thuya 
wood  at  $38.50.  These  are  as  attrac- 
tive in  shape  and  in  finish  as  fine  old 
Sheraton  boxes. 

There  are  more  expensive  smoking 
accessories  at  DunhilFs  but  these  few 
represent  their  best  sellers. 

As  the  home  professional  of  a  golf 
club  should  receive  all  orders  for 
matching  sets,  single  clubs,  balls,  golf 
bags  and  even  rain  jackets  from  the 
club's  trophy  committee,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  list  these  here. 

However,  here  are  a  few  more 
sound  suggestions  as  golf  prizes: 

At  Abercrombie  &  Fitch — Ice  pre- 
server buckets,  Yi  gallon  size,  of  sil- 
ver plate.  $20;  of  chrome,  $12.50, 
and  the  cheaper  one  has  the  best 
shape. 

A  chrome  buffet  server — china 
lined.  1  quart  size,  $12.50;  2  quart 
size,  $20.05. 

Road  map  case  of  calfskin  from 
England — 2  pencils,  red  and  blue; 
stamped  free,  $7.50 — a  good  prize 
for  the  winner  of  beaten  eight  of  the 
second  sixteen ;  while  the  "Hawk- 
eye"  refrigerator  basket,  metal  hned 
throughout  with  compartment  for  ice, 
at  $10,  is  quite  important  enough  for 
the  winner  of  the  second  sixteen. 

Sandwich  and  thermos  case,  made 
by  A  &  F  gun  case  makers,  hand- 
sewn  of  mahogany  brown  cowhide, 
lined  in  green  baize,  is  a  first  sixteen 
prize  at  $lo.75,  for  it  has  "class." 

Cigarette  box  of  gold  tooled  calf- 
skin, stamped  free  at  $7.50,  is  an  ex- 
cellent consolation  award. 

Shooting  sticks,  $6  to  $30.  stamped 
on  saddle  without  charge. 

.■\  &  F  s  most  popular  binocular 
for  two  decades,  made  in  France,  $25 
with  case  (other  binoculars  will  be 


listed  next  month  under  sailing  tro- 
phies). 

Cameras,  both  still  and  moving, 
are  very  acceptable  to  all  ages  and 
both  sexes.  Which  one  of  these  to 
select  depends  considerably  on  the 
age  group  of  the  contestants  as  well 
as  on  the  money  available  to  the 
committee. 

Listed  below  are  the  Eastman 
Kodak's  best  sel'ers  of  the  better 
than  average  quality,  but  we  strong!*- 
advise  a  committee's  personal  selec- 
tion. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co..  356  Madison 
Avenue ; 

Kodak  Bantam  Special  F.2  "  can- 
did camera"  type,  with  leather  field 
case.  $87.50. 

Kodak  Vigilant  6/20.  with  F.4.5 
lens.  $25. 

Kodak  Vigilant  6/20.  with  F.4.5 
special  lens,  supermatic  shutter. 
$37.50.  These  are  small  folding  cam- 
eras taking  IYa  x  3^. 

Kodak  Monitor  6/16  Supermatic. 
special  lens  F.4.5.  $48.50. 

Super  Kodak  6/20.  .\nastigmat 
Special.  F.3.5  lens  of  100  mm.  focal 
length.  The  best  money  can  buy.  $225. 

Cine  Kodaks,  eights,  model  20.  S 
mm.,  fixed  focus,  .-Xnastigmat  lens 
F.3.S.  $29.50;  other  8  mm.  models 
$42.  $67.50. 

Cine  Kodaks,  sixteens,  magazine 
Cine  Kodak,  famous  lens  K.A.  F.l.o 
— the  best  in  the  market.  $117.50. 
Other  16  mm.  at  $3Q.50  and  $80. 


Alfred  Dunhlll's  thuya  wood  fobacco  jar 

Hammacher  Schlemmer,  145  East 
57th  Street,  have  an  excellent  Tele- 
chron  electric  clock  5"  x  6".  frame  of 
black  stitched  leather  dial  of  "gold" 
at  $20.85. 

Alice  H.  Marks  turns  old  leather 
hat  boxes  into  substantial  and  good 
looking  waste  baskets  for  men.  $35. 

The  finest  of  all  golf  jackets  seen 
— in  material,  tailoring  and  general 
use — was  Abercrombie  &  Fitch's  wool 
gabardine  jacket;  wind  resistant, 
water  repellent,  lined  in  Viyella  flan- 
nel, $35 — a  beauty  and  cut  to  com- 
pliment all  figures. 

For  a  pigskin  belt  with  14  kt.  gold 
buckle.  Udall  &  Ballou,  734  Fifth 
Avenue,  have  them  in  hollow  gold  at 
$30.  in  sohd  gold  at  $78. 

No  mention  is  made  of  portable 
radios,  always  an  excellent  prize,  as 
this  merchandise,  even  in  standard 
sets,  is  sold  at  such  varying  prices. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  dealer  in 
Greater  New  York  who  sells  any 
model  at  W:^  discount,  and  some- 
one on  every  trophy  committee  is 
likely  to  know  some  such  dealer. 

N.  PARKER. 


COUNTR-^  LIFE 


BY  CROSBY  GAIG 


"NK-TOED  spring,  shod  with  green 
slippers,    treads   our  door-steps 
d  it's  time  to  think  of  eating  out 
doors.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
ere  is  nothing  more  appetite-pro- 
king  to  the  human  palate  than  meat 
fish  grilled  over  glowing  charcoal, 
you  and  I  had  hotel  kitchens  we 
uld  do  the  job  in  the  house,  but 
st  of  us  are  not  so  equipped.  So, 
en  spring  arrives  we  fare  forth, 
rget  our  gas  and  electric  ranges  and 
t  back  to  the  basic  principles  of 
e  cave-man  who  brought  home  his 
11,  dressed  it  and  cooked  it  over  the 
e  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
To  get  down  to  cases,  there  has 
me    from    the    Huntington  Iron 
'orks,  La  Canada,  California,  a  new 
rtable  charcoal  broiler  that  is  just 
out  tops.  Californians  are  pioneers 
out-door  cooking,  because  their 
uses  are  damp.  And  so  it  is  fitting 
at  J.  M.  Huntington  should  have 
vented  the  best  of  all  charcoal 
oilers.  He  has  seven  models  to  fit 
most  any  purse  and  almost  any 
jmber  of  hungry  guests.  One  of  the 
atures  of  the  Huntington  broiler 
at  appeals  to  me  is  the  fact  that  it 
equipped  with  a  spit.  Some  models 
rn  by  hand,  and  some  by  electric 
otors.  Most  colonial  kitchen  fire- 
aces  had  a  spit  run  by  weights  or 
f  clockwork,  and  sometimes  by  a 
itient  dog.  There  on  the  spit  was 
npaled  a  chicken,  a  turkey,  a  leg  of 
imb  or  what  have  you.  The  spit  re- 
olved  against  the  fire,  and  tender 
lesh  finally  reached  crisp,  brown- 
oated  perfection.  Spits  disappeared 
rom    our   lives    along    with  most 
colonial  kitchen  fireplaces,  but  Hunt- 
ington has  brought  them  back  and 
as  an  exponent  of  first  principles  I 
salute  him.  His  broilers  may  be  had 
from  Hammacher  Schlemmer,  Lewis 
and  Conger  and  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
in  New  York  and  at  leading  depart- 
ment stores  throughout  the  country. 

MY  FRIEND,  Richard  Bennett, 
whose  vocation  is  acting  and 
whose  avocation  is  raising  actress 
daughters,  is  also  a  discriminating 
trencherman.  He  invited  me  to  dine 
not  so  long  ago  at  Susan  Palmer's,  5 
East  SSth  Street.  Bennett  and  I  and 
a  couple  of  somebody  else's  daughters 
enjoyed  a  truly  splendid  meal  which 
reached  a  high  and  pulsating  climax 
in  the  shape  of  an  eggnog  cream  pie. 

Recognizing  in  me  a  pie  expert, 
well  qualified  to  testify  upon  the 
subject  in  a  court  of  law,  Mrs. 
Palmer  graciously  divulged  the  recipe 
with  the  permission  to  pass  it  on  to 
the  pie-fans  of  Country  Life. 

Eggnog  Cream  Pie 
2  tablespoons  gelatin 
l/t  cup  cold  water 

2  cups  scalded  milk 

3  eggs  well  beaten 

3  tablespoons  brandy 

1  cup  sugar 

2  egg  whites,  stiffly  beaten 


SPECIAL 
Al^IVOUIVCEMENT 


HE  EDITOR  oj  this  department,  having 
just  and  high  regard  for  good  wine,  for 
longevity  and  for  the  permanency  of 
pleasant  marital  relationships,  makes 
the  following  gesture.  He  will  send,  with  his 
compliments,  to  the  first  golden  wedding  an- 
niversary of  which  he  is  notified,  of  a  duly 
registered  subscriber  to  COUNTRY  LIFE,  one 
bottle  of  Cazenove  Brut,  1895. 

This'  wine  is  now  forty-five  years  of  age.  It 
ivas  honestly  grown  and  matured  in  the  fine 
vineyards  of  Chateau  d^Avize,  south  of  Eper- 
nay.  It  bubbled  into  crystal  glasses  when  the 
gay  'nineties  were  in  full  flush.  Alas,  now  there 
are  only  a  few  bottles  of  it  left  on  earth  and 
one  of  them  will  be  sent  as  a  sentimental  offer- 
ing to  a  Golden  Wedding.  First  come,  first 
served. 


MORTON  8ERGER 


1  (9")  baked  pastry  shell 
yi  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped. 

Soften  the  gelatin  in  cold  water 
and  dissolve  in  the  scalded  milk.  Add 
to  eggs,  brandy,  and  sugar  and  mix. 
Chill  until  slightly  thickened.  Fold  in 
the  egg  whites.  Turn  into  pastry 
shell.  Chill  until  firm.  Spread  with  a 
very  thin  layer  of  whipped  cream. 

THIS  department,  which  has  ever 
made  a  sincere  attempt  to  keep 
its  readers  au  courant  with  matters 
economic,  gastronomic  and  cenophilic, 
is  able  to  report  that  the  next  sixty 
days  of  the  calendar  wi!l  be  largely 
devoted  to  matrimony.  Young  people 
of  both  sexes,  and  some  not  so  young, 
will,  faut  de  niieux,  take  up  marriage 
with  great  gala  and  gallantry.  I  make 
this  prediction  despite  any  possible 
Gallup  poll  to  the  contrary.  You  can 
take  my  word  for  it  that  there  will 
be  thousands  of  wedding  parties, 
guests  will  gather,  bridesmaids  will 
giggle  and  scuttle,  striped-legged 
ushers  will  look  important,  mothers 
will  look  resigned  but  unconvinced, 
fathers  will  appear  nonchalant,  maid- 
en aunts  will  be  slightly  hysterical, 
uncles  will  perform  their  quota  of 
back  slapping,  sub-debs  and  younger 
brothers  will,  out  of  ear  shot,  turn 
to  ribaldry,  brides  will  assume,  for 
the  moment,  their  best  clinging-vine 
air,  grooms,  with  some  strange  pre- 


monition, will  develop  unsteadiness  in 
the  knees,  and  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, with  perfect  bed-side  manner, 
will  finally  spring  the  trap. 

It  is  truthfully  said  that  a  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  good  wedding  needs  wine,  and 
plenty  of  it.  I,  personally,  like  wed- 
ding parties,  and  so  I  would  like  to 
be  editorially  present  at  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  as  a  sort  of  Bacchic 
advisor.  With  this  end  in  view  I  am 
going  to  present  herewith  a  fairly 
comprehensive  list  of  wines  appro- 
priate for  weddings.  Champagne,  of 
course,  is  the  traditional  beverage, 
but  if  the  family  purse  dictates  some- 
thing less  expensive  there  are  other 
wines,  honest  and  pleasant  in  them- 
selves, that  are  equally  acceptable, 
either  taken  straight  or  in  the  form 
of  punches,  cups  and  bowles.  I'll  give 
you  a  few  recipes  for  these  concoc- 
tions also. 

I  am  going  to  list  the  champagnes 
alphabetically,  under  one  classifica- 
tion, and  the  other  wines  under  an- 
other, and  I  will  state  the  approxi- 
mate New  York  price  per  case  or  per 
bottle.  It  must  be  remembered,  that, 
due  to  local  laws,  prices  vary  in  dif- 
ferent states. 

AcKERMAN  Laurance  Dry  Royal 

This  is  a  sparkling  Saumur  from 
the  Loire  Valley  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  economy  for  extensive 
entertaining  $30  per  case 


Ayala,  1928 

A  champagne  for  the  discriminating 
palate  $50  per  case 

Ay  Brut 

A  wine  from  black  grapes  grown  on 
the  banks  of  the  Marne.  Heavy 
bodied  and  well  thought  of  in 
France  $30  per  case 

Berry   Bros.,   Cuvee  Exceptionelle, 
1928 

A  really  distinguished  champagne 
especially  selected  by  Charles  Walter 

Berry  $65.25  per  case 

Berry  Bros.,  Extra  Dry,  1928 
A  sound  and  satisfactory  wine. 

$61.82  per  case 
Berry  Bros.,  United  Kingdom  Cuvee, 
1928 

Forty  cases  of  this  were  served  at 
the  Clark-Roosevelt  wedding. 

$43.07  per  case 

Blondel,  Marchal,  1928 

A  blanc  des  blancs  from  Epernay, 
light,  dry,  and  with  a  flinty  taste. 

$36  per  case 

Bollinger,  1929 

A  dry,  well  balanced  wine  from  a 
famous  vineyard  $55  per  case 

Bollinger  Extra  Quality  Brut 

A  non-vintage  wine  not  quite  so 
dry  and  is  thus  acceptable  to  many 
palates  $50  per  case 

Cazenove,  Brut,  1895 

A  classic  for  a  golden  wedding. 

$100  per  case 

Cazenove,  Extra  Dry,  1926 

A  fine  year  and  a  fine  wine  and  the 
name,  Cazenove,  somehow  connotes 
a  wedding  $45  per  case 

Champagne,  Jules  Fournier,  Extra 
Dry,  1929 

A  dry  wine  from  Epernay. 

$32  per  case 

Champagne   Ruinart   Pere   ex  Fils 
Brut,  1928 

K  delicate  but  nevertheless  full- 
bodied  wine  of  a  great  year. 

$52  per  case 

Champagne   Ruinart  Pere  et  Fils 
Brut,  Non  Vintage 
A  good,  clean,  dry  wine  although 
not  dated  $42  per  case 

Cliquot,  Yellow  L.\bel  Dry,  1928 

Madame  Cliquot  was  a  widow  and 
she  didn't  care  who  knew  it.  Her 
name  has  been  famous  in  fine  houses 
and  hotels  for  over  a  hundred 
years  $62  per  case 

Cliquot,  Yellow  Label  Dry,  1929 

A  lesser  wine  than  the  preceding 
but  still  entirely  competent. 

$55  per  case 

Cliquot,   Yellow   Label   Dry,  Non 
Vintage 

Don't  be  put  off  by  the  words  "Non 
Vintage".  Sometimes  a  bottle  with- 
out a  date  contains  finer  freight 
than  a  dated  one  $46  per  case 

Cook's  Imperial  American  Champagne 
This  wine  has  been  favorably  known 
as  an  American  product  since  1859. 
That's  a  long  story  as  far  as  Amer- 
ican wines  go  $2.49  per  bottle 

Cramant  Brut 

Made  from  white  grapes  grown 
around  the  village  of  Cramant.  Good 
stuff  for  punches  $28  per  case 

Cramant  Nature,  Blanc  de  Blanc, 
1929 

Fragrant  and  light  $40  per  case 

Dry  Monopole,  1929 

The  growers  of  this  wine  have  been 
in  business  since  1785,  so  it  is  safe 
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Flex-Seal  is  not  only  a  joy  to  use 
what  marvelous  results!  Cooks  peas, 
asparagus,  cauliflower— almost  any  vege- 


COOKS    IN    A  FLASH 


cookrtheir 
favorite  dishes  "Wke  magic" 
in  a  matter  of  minutesi 

but—  table  by  the  "waterless  method"  in  only 
1  minute;  enhances  color,  fl.-ivor  and 
aroma.  Toughest  meats  tenderized  so  you 
cut  them  with  a  fork,  in  a  jiffy.  And  finally, 
Flex-Seal  saves  the  most  in  valuable  vita- 
mins and  mineral  salts. 

Assorted  sizes  available  in  either  stainless 
steel  or  aluminum.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us- 
direct  for  free  recipe  and  descriptive  booklet. 


VISCHER  PRODUCTS  CO.  •  420  Orleans  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  Convenience  in  Every  Home 

"I  am  installing  this  lift  in  my  home  for  the  con- 
venience of  our  guests  and  convalescent  memljers  of 
the  family — not  liecause  of  present  needs  " 

\NCUN.ATOR 

can  be  used  on  any  straight  stair- 
way without   interfering   with  the 
customary  use  of  stairs.  Finish 
to  harmonize  with  the  woodwoi':. 

"Elevette" 

Installed  in  stairwell,  hall,  closet, 
or  corner  of  any  room.  No  overhead 
machinery ;  with  or  without  shaft 
enclosure.  Cars  any  shape  or  size 
up  to  wheelchair  capacity. 

Either  the  INCLIN-ATOR  or  the  "Elevette"  can  be  installed 
quickly  in  existing  residences  without  inconvenience  to  your 
family.  In  new  homes  the  installation  is  extremely  simple. 

Descriptive  Booklet  giving  full  information  and 
name  of  nearest   representative   mailed  on  request. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

south  Cameron  Street  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 

Orifjitiatcrs  and  Manufacturers  of  Sirriplified  Passengrr  Lifts  for  the  Homf 
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to  assume  that  they  must  have 
known  their  business. 

$53.46  per  case 

Dry  Monopole  Brut  Special 

An  undated  wine  of  excellent  qual- 
ity per  case 

Ernest  Irroy  Brut,  1929 

This  is  an  interesting  and  refresh- 
ing wine  $52  per  case 

Ernest  Irroy  Carte  D'Or  Brut 

Its  price  recommends  it  for  a  large 
party  $35  per  case 

Georges  Dueil  Ay  Qualite  Superieur, 
NoN  Vintage 

A  delicate  dry  and  lively  wine,  suit- 
able for  cups,  cocktails  and  straight 
service  at  large  gatherings. 

$22.50  per  case 

G.  H.  MuMM,  Cordon  Rouge,  1929 
This  wine' comes  from  a  renowned 
vineyard.  It  is  dry  and  fragrant. 

$4.85  per  bottle 

G.  H.  MuMM,  E.xtra  Dry 

.\  medium  dry  undated  wine,  suit- 
able for  festivities.  .$3.75  per  bottle 

G.  H.  TissoT  Freres,  Extra  Dry,  1928 
Here  is  a  dry  sparkling  wine  at 
$26  per  case 

Heidsieck  Brut,  1928 

A  sound  and  standard  wine.  .$46.35 

Heidsieck  Extra  Dry 

Excellent  as  a  cocktail  or  in  a  cham- 
pagne punch  $38.35  per  case 

Lanson,  1928 

An  historic  champagne  that  hold.= 
its  own  in  any  company ....  $55.08 

Lanson,  1929 

Not  as  great  a  wine  as  the  '28,  but 
in  the  forefront  of  its  year. 

$5238  per  case 

Lanson,  1933 

This  was  a  year  of  great  promise. 
The  first  fine  vintage  after  1928. 

$54  per  case 

Lanson,  Dry  Extra,  Non  Vintage 

Will  perform  as  acceptably  as  any 
non  vintage  wine  and  much  better 
than  many  $38.77  per  case 

Le  Vaixon,  Brut,  1928 

Dry,  mild  and  delicate.  .$38  per  case 

Louis  Roederer  Brut,  1928 

.\  good  wine  of  a  great  year. 

$48.45  per  case 

Louis  Roederer,  Cuvee  Special 

Entire'y  satisfactory  as  a  non  vin- 
tage $33.15  per  case 

Louis  Roederer.  Extra  Dry 

Can  be  taken  as  is  or  in  combina- 
tion $43.35  per  case 

Metropole,  1928 

Made  for  the  English  market. 

$33  per  cas/- 

Moet  et  Chandon  Imperial  Crown 
Brut  Cuvee  A.\ 

.\  non-vintage  wine  of  high  merit. 
Light  but  with  character  and  very 
pleasant  $37  per  case 

MoKT  ET  Chandon  Imperial  Crown 
Brut,  1928 
An  excellent  wine,  at  the  peak  of 
perfection.  Very  delicate  and  with 
splendid  bouquet  5.^7  per  case 

MoiiT  ET  Ch.wdon  Dom  Perignon,  1921 
Magnificent  wine — standing  its  age 
beautifully  $90  per  case 

Morl.ant  (de  la  Marne)  Sec  or  Extra 
Dry 

Good  for  cup  or  punch. 

$31.85  per  case 

Perrier-Jouet,  English  Cuvee,  1928 
.\n  outstanding  wine  of  great  breed- 
ing, crisp  and  dry  and  with  fine 
bouquet  $55  per  case 

Perrier-Jouet,  English  Cuvee 

One  of  the  best  of  the  undated 
class.  It  is  softer  and  slightly  fuller 
than  the  '28  $42.50  per  case 

Piper-Heidsieck  Brut,  1928 

This  wine  has  been  famous  and 
justly  so  for  150  years. 

$4.85  per  bottle 

Pol  Bern.xrd  Brut,  1928 

An  extremely  fine  blanc  de  blanc 
dry.  clean  and  full  of  life. 

$29.75  per  case 
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Pol  Roger,  Brut  Speclal,  1928 
A  great  favorite  in  England  w 
means  that  it  will  satisfy  disc 
inating  American  palates. 

$60  JO  per 

Pol  Roger,  Brut  Special,  1926 
A  really  dry  wine  of  full  body 
fruity  flavor  $60 JO  per 

Pol  Roger,  Dry  Special 

Also  dry  and  satisfying  as  a  r 
vintage.'  $S0.75  per 

PoMMERY  Brut 

A  very  dry  wine,  made  from 
first  and  second  pressings  of 
lected  grapes  $4.40  per  bo 

Pommery  Brut  Nature,  1928  | 
Made  from  the  first  pressings  of 
lected  grapes.  This  vintage  is 
best  since  1921.  The  wines  are  m 
nificent  and  will  continue  to 
prove  in  quality  for  the  next 
to  ten  years  $5.10  per  bo  tie 

Pommery  Brut  Nature,  1929 

Made  from  the  first  pressings  I  of 
selected  grapes  in  the  Delimited  Dis- 
trict of  France  S5.10  per  bottle 

Pommery  Rose,  1929 

Made  from  the  first  pressings  of  se- 
lected grapes.  The  Rose  wine  gets 
its  delicate  pink  color  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  preparation 
of  the  cuvee  a  small  quantity  of  the 
black  pinot  grape  is  allowed  to  fer- 
ment on  its  skin.  It  is  the  same  cuvee 
as  the  Pommery  Brut  Nature,  1929. 

$5.40  per  bottle 

Pommery  Sec 

A  moderately  dry  wine,  made  from 
the  first  and  second  pressings  of  se- 
lected grapes. 

Other  Wines 
.\mbrato,  Demi  Sec,  1930 

A  dry  and  fragrant  wine  grown  and 
bottled    at    Chateau  Frecciarossa, 

Italy  $19 JO  per  case 

.^Njou,  Chateau  De  Belleville,  1934 

Good  for  punches  $15  per  case 

Beaulieu  Vineyard  Cabernet  and 
Beaulieu  Vineyard  Dry  Sauternes 
I  have  in  my  heart  great  hope  for 
the  future  of  our  own  native  Amer- 
ican wines.  Here  are  two  wines  that 
give  promise  that  my  hopes  will  be 
realized.  They  are  clean  and  honest 
and  any  wedding  party  can  enjoy 
them  in  a  punch  bowl  at  a  cost 

of  $SJ0  per  case 

Chanson    Pere    et    Fils  Sparkling 
Burgundy,  1929 

For  those  who  like  a  burgundy  of 
this  type  this  wine  will  meet  ap- 
proval $35  per  case 

Chateau  Moncontour  \'ouvray  Petil- 
LANT  Superieur 

A  fruity,  live  taste,  interesting. 

$1.60  per  bottle 
Chauvenet,  Grand  Vin  Mousseux 
.A  good  sparkling  Burgundy. 

$40  per  ca^e 
Domaines    Dopff    Grand  Reserve 
Traminer 

Fresh  and  fragrant. . .  .$21  per  case 
Gewuerz  Traminer,  Domain  Willm, 
1934 

A  really  excellent  French  Rhine 
wine,  good  for  a  cup. .  .$18  per  case 

Martini  &  Rossi  Sparkling  Lachrima 
Christi  Golden  Resernt; 

A  sparkling  wine  made  of  grapes 
that  originated  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius.  It  is  fresh,  light,  flowery 
and  on  the  dry  side.  .52..^.^  per  bottle 

Perle  De  Neuchatel 

This  is  a  fresh  and  fragrant  Swiss 
wine  that  will  do  well  in  a  punch 
bowl  at  577  per  case 

Rose  Cremant 

A  sparkling  pink  wine  from  Anjou. 

$32  per  case 

Sauternes,  1928.  T.  Jouvet  et  Cie. 
Good  fruit  punch  material. 

$14  per  case 

VouTOAY,  Clos  De  Mont,  1936 

Makes  a  fine  bowl. . .  .$15  per  case 
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(3o#fI f  till 

Here's  the  magic  outdoor 
{frill  everyone's  r<ivin<»  about. 


It's  no  trick  at  all  to  capture  that 
luscious  coal-broiled  taste — with 
this  truly  remarkable  portable 
Barbecue  Charcoal  Pot.  Broils 
chickens,  hamburgers,  steaks  .  .  . 
full-flavored  and  done  to  a  de- 
lectable turn.  Its  intense  dry  heat 
seals  in  all  the  juices.  Barbecue 
Charcoal  Pot  comes  apart  for 
stowing  away.  14"  grilling  sur- 
face, cone-shaped  ash-receiver, 
spit,  stand  and  carrying  handle. 
Equipped  with  wick  which  when 
saturated  with  kerosene  or  al- 
cohol, eliminates  kindling  with 
wood  and  paper.  36"  high,  $9.75 

For  more  outdoor  cues,  send  for  Summer 
Furniture  and  Housewares  Booklets  L. 

HfimmiCHEfi  ScHLEmniER 

145  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 


PORTABLE  BARBECUES 

Streamline 
Tea-Wagon 
Types  With 

LARGE 
WARMING 

OVEN 

Delicious  outdoor 
barbecue  dinners 
are  served  easily 
and  with  distinc- 
tion in  your  gar- 
den or  patio  with  Huntington  Portable  Char- 
coal Broilers.  Craftsmanship  construction. 
Aluminum  finish  with  stainless  steel  oven  top. 
Self-starting  wick  ...  no  kindling  needed. 
Cone  shape  broiler  for  even  heat,  economical 
fuel  consumption.  Clean  and  safe ;  can  be 
used  on  lawns,  patios,  wooden  floors.  Stream- 
line model  serves  12  or  more.  Five  types  from 
which  to  choose.  Featured  by  leading  stores 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  free,  illustrated 
folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

J.  M.  HUNTINGTON  IRON  WORKS 

Pept.  20  La  Canada,  Calif. 


Here's  a  simple 
practical  way 
to    build  one 


Just    enclose  a 
Hancock  Skeleton 
Unit  In  nnasonry 
This   single   welded  patented 
assembly  provides 
all  iron  work  in- 
cluding   fire  and 
cooking  grates, 
draft  doors,  etc. 

Write  for  complete 
information  —  en  - 
closing  ten  cents  for 
structural  data  on  a 
variety  of  fireplace 
designs. 


HANCOCK   IRON  WORKS 


65  W»$t  Pike  Street,  Pontlac.  Michigan 


Here  follow  some  recipes  for  wed- 
ding punches,  cups  and  bowles.  I 
trust  that  you  will  find  them  com- 
petent for  their  purpose: 

According  to  the  Woman's  Alma- 
nac, the  best  punch  of  1038  was  the 
invention  of  Jeanne  Owen,  the 
charming  and  beautiful  secretary  of 
the  Wine  and  Food  Society  of  New 
York.  As  this  punch  is  now  being 
made  for  a  wedding  party  she  has 
substituted  non  vintage  champagne 
for  the  sparkling  water  of  the  original 
recipe. 

In  a  large  punch  bowl  put  one 
package  of  frosted  red  raspberries  or 
one  pint  of  fresh  ones.  Add  the  juice 
of  one  orange,  the  grated  peel  of  one 
lemon  and  the  grated  peel  of  one- 
half  orange.  Add  half  a  cup  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  over  this  pour  one 
quart  of  Italian  Vermouth  (sweet) 
and  put  this  punch  bowl  in  a  nest 
of  cracked  ice.  Allow  to  stand  a  few 
hours.  Just  before  serving  add  two 
quarts  of  dry  champagne  and  serve. 

Strawberry  Bowle  (Will  serve  12 
persons) 

2  boxes  strawberries  (washed  and 
drained) 

lb.  powdered  sugar  (or  to  taste) 
2  bottles  of  Moselle 
14  bottle  of  Claret 
1  bottle  of  champagne 

After  the  strawberries  have  been 
washed,  remove  the  stems  and  cut 
them  in  half.  Put  them  in  a  large 
glass  bowl  packed  in  ice.  Sprinkle  the 
sugar  over  the  strawberries,  then 
pour  one  bottle  of  Moselle  over  them 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  about 
six  hours.  When  ready  to  serve,  add 
the  rest  of  the  Moselle,  the  Claret 
and  last,  the  Champagne.  (The  wines 
must  be  chilled). 

Serve  in  glasses  with  plenty  of 
strawberries  in  each  glass. 

Mai  Bowle  (for  6  persons) 

A  handful  of  "Waldmeister"  or 
Woodruff,  fresh,  if  possible,  tied  in  a 
small  cheese  cloth  bag  and  put  in  a 
punch  bowl. 

Pour  over  the  Waldmeister,  two 
bottles  of  light  Moselle,  Rhine  or 
Alsatian  wine  that  has  been  chilled. 
Cover  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Remove  the  little  bag 
containing  the  Waldmeister.  Add  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  unpeeled 
oranges  cut  lengthwise  in  thin  slices, 
the  seeds  removed. 

Chill  thoroughly.  Place  a  slice  of 
orange  in  each  glass  and  one  or  two 
tiny  leaves  of  the  Waldmeister  if  de- 
sired, and  fill  the  glass  with  the 
chilled  wine. 

Paul  Stevenson's  Rhine  Wine  Cup 
(.'\pproxiniately  three  4  oz.  glasses 
for  IS  people) 
S  bottles  of  Rhine  Wine  or  Traminer 
1  bottle  Champagne  or  Sparkling  water 
y2  pint  brandy 
Fruit 

Sugar  to  taste 

Place  fruit  (as  desired — rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  sliced  oranges, 
sliced  lemon  or  sliced  pineapple)  in 
a  bowl  and  cover  with  Rhine  Wine 
and  some  sugar.  Cover  and  allow  this 
to  stand  for  at  least  one  hour.  Place 
a  block  of  ice  in  a  large  punch  bowl 
and  add  mixture.  Pour  in  the  re- 


mainder of  the  Rhine  Wine  and  jusf 
before  it  is  served  add  the  Cham- 
pagne. 

Punch  a  la  Paul  Stevenson 
(To  serve  40  persons,  three  4  oz. 
glasses) 

12  bottles  of  either  Sauternes — 

Anjou,  or  Vouvray 
6  bottles  Sparkling  water 
yi  bottle  Framboise  d'Alsace 
Raspberries,  Lemons,  Oranges 

Place  raspberries,  lemon  and  orange 
peels  in  a  bowl.  Add  a  little  sugar 
and  pour  on  enough  Sauternes  to 
cover.  To  this  add  a  teaspoonful  or 
two  of  the  Framboise.  Allow  this  to 
marinate  for  about  one  hour.  Then 
place  in  the  large  serving  bowl  to- 
gether with  a  large  chunk  of  ice.  Add 
the  remaining  wine  and  Framboise, 
and  at  the  last  minute  the  sparkling 
water. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  peel  of  the 
lemon  and  orange  be  removed  and 
slices  of  these  same  fruits  be  substi- 
tuted before  serving.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  preponderance  of  fruit  be 
raspberries.  A  few  sprigs  of  mint  may 
be  added  if  desired. 

Tom  Marvel's  Champagne  Punch 
4  bottles  of  Champagne 

1  bottle  of  Sauterne 

2  glasses  of  Maraschino 
2  glasses  Curacao 

1  pint  of  strawberries 

Prepare  in  a  punch  bowl  sur- 
rounded with  cracked  ice.  Serves  IS 
to  18. 

THIS  time  of  year  is  the  open  sea- 
son for  grooms.  During  this 
period  well  established  concerns  like 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Ford, 
General  Motors,  the  Duponts  (who 
make  better  things  for  better  living 
through  chemistry  and  Dr.  Mona- 
ghan)  pale  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  multifarious 
and  all  pervasive  mischief  of  the 
firm  of  Louis  Sherry,  of  New  York. 

The  House  of  Sherry  through 
usage,  experience  and  practice  has 
become  the  handyman  of  Hymen, 
the  Management  Corporation  of 
Matrimony,  the  necessitous  and 
never-failing  necromancer  of  nuptial 
rites.  During  May  and  June  thou- 
sands of  Sherry  trucks,  driven  by 
handsome  headwaiters  in  full  dress, 
go  speeding  through  the  countryside 
bearing  the  complete  panoply  and 
paraphernalia  of  marriage.  They  sup- 
ply everything  from  a  groom  to  a 
shot  gun  (when  occasion  calls  for 
such  an  implement),  red  carpets, 
tents,  awnings,  chairs,  claret,  sherry, 
champagne,  crabmeat  cocktails, 
crepes  suzettes  and  players  of  the 
harpsichord  and  the  hautboy.  At  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  Sherry  will  take  an 
order  to  serve  poi  and  Piper  Heidsick, 
'28,  to  mating  Maoris  in  Pacific  jun- 
gles or  blubber  a  la  Burns  and  Ba- 
tard  Montrachet,  '23,  to  Eros-minded 
Esquimos.  It  is  reported  that  Sherry 
has  had  the  marriage  ceremony  trans- 
lated into  all  living  languages  except 
the  Russian  and  if  the  minister  does 
not  show  up  the  headwaiter  will 
function  wisely  and  well.  What  a 
pleasant  business!  I  wish  I  had 
thought  of  it  myself. 
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3     REASONS     WHY  THE 

THINKING  MAN  SHOOI-D  CONSIDEP 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 


General  Electric  created  man  -  made 
lightning  for  scientific  study  of  its  cause 
and  effect.  G-E's  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  has  thrilled  thousands.  Signifi- 
cant that  the  G-E  Building  at  the  Fair  is 
equipped  with  a  West  Dodd  System  of  pro- 
tection against  nature's  lightning. 

Also  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  Fire 
Safe  House  In  the  Town  of  Tomorrow  at 
the  some  New  York  World's  Fair  is  also 
protected  against  lightning  — a  major  cause 
of  fire  — by  another  West  Dodd  Installation 

So,  too,  is  the  Electrified  Farm,  spon- 
sored by  the  electrical  utilities  industry 


The  Fire  Safe  House  at 
NewYurkWorW^l'air 


o 
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These  are  three  potent  reasons  why  the 
thinking  man  should  consider  a  modern, 
inconspicuous  West  Dodd  System  if  he 
REALLY  wants  full  protection  from  fire. 


WEST  DODD 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORP. 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


NOW  you  have  pure, 
sparkling  water  with 

LOOMIS-MANNING 

Filters 

for  home  and  pool! 

Crystal-clear,  healthful  water, 
scientifically  purified  with  a 
LOOMIS-MANNING  Filter, 
protects  your  family  from 
possible  illness  and  adds  im- 
measurably to  the  satisfac- 
tions of  country  life.  Hun- 
dreds in  use  on  the  country's 
finest  estates.  All  sizes,  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  to  meet  every 
condition.  Write  NOW  for 
complete  data. 

LOOMIS-MANNING 
Filter  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1880 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAY,  1940 


GUNS  &  GAME 


CANADIAN 
GRIZZLY 


YOU'LL  know 
you've  really 
bagged  something  when  you 
get  such  a  fellow  as  this!  You'll 
find  them  in  the  Yukon,  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta,  along 
with  Black  and  Brown  Bear, 
Mountain  Sheep,  Elk,  Caribou, 
Goat,  Moose  and  Deer.  Deer 
and  Black  Bear  are  plentiful  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick . . .  Deer,  Black  Bear  and 
Moose  in  Quebec,  Ontario, 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

Bag  a  real  trophy  in  Canada's 
unspoiled  wilds.  Prices  are  rea- 
sonable and  most  sections  easily 
accessible  by  the  fast,  comfort- 
able, air-conditioned  trains  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways. 

For  full  information,  write 
C.  K.  Howard,  Manager,  Tour- 
ist Bureau,  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Montreal,  Canada  . . . 
or  to  any  agent  listed  below. 

State  type  of  game  wanted,  time  available  and  preference  as  to  territory. 


No  passports  required. 


Boston.  186  Tremont  St. 
Buffalo,  22  N.  Division  St. 
Chicago, 

4  S.  Michigan  Blvd. 


Cincinnati, 

206  Dixie  Term.  Bldg. 
Detroit, 

1239  Washington  Blvd. 


New  York,  673  Fifth  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  1500  Chestnut  St. 
Pittsburgh,  355  Fifth  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  648  Market  St. 


Canadian  National 


TO  EVERYWHERE 
IN  CANADA 


RECORD  Trophies 


> 
> 
> 
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Montreal  .  .  .  City  of  old-  ^^^K^ 
world  French  cuisine  and 
new-world  air-conditioning.  Here  is 
North  America's  great  city  of  con- 
trasts, its  most  intriguing  and  charm- 
ing metropolis,  where  the  cop  on  the 
corner  calls  you  M'sieu  or  Madame 
and  directs  you  to  your  hotel  in  the 
accents  of  Normandy.  You  need  no 
passport  here.  Your  money  goes  far- 
ther than  it  does  at  home.  So  it  is 
with  all  Quebec,  this  charming  Prov- 
ince just  across  your  invisible  border. 
This  year,  make  it  a  French  Cana- 
dian vacation! 


>LA  PROVINCE  DE 


clJaTafX^/'ol  Com- 


Fifteen  species  of  Big  Game — Bear. 
Moose,  Wapiti  (Elk),  Caribou, 
Deer,  Mountain  Sheep  and  Goat. 
Big  fish,  too  — Steelhead  Trout, 
Tyee  and  Cohoe  Salmon  in  the 
coastal  waters;  Rainbow  (Kam- 
loops)  and  other  Trout  in  the  lakes 
and  streams.  American  sportsmen 
will  have  a  big  advantage  in  ex- 
change this  year,  so  exploration  of 
the  continent's  greatest  natural 
sports-land  will  cost  them  less. 
(No  customs  or  border  red  tape.) 


TOURIST  BUREAU 

QUEBEC  •  CRNADR 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  4d  .  4U  Dunsmuir  St..  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Name   ^   .  

Address      „_  ,  

Please  send  infonnatiofl : 


Big  Came  □    Fishing  □    Oaiiti  □ 


IN  bygone,  unlamented  days  the 
country's  resources  of  fish  and 
game  were  frequently  regarded  as 
political  assets,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  them  was  oftentimes  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  knew  a 
great  deal  more  about  shady  politics 
than  they  did  about  the  complicated 
science  of  conservation. 

There  is  still  some  of  that  sort  of 
thing  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  but, 
in  general,  I  believe  that  these  re- 
sources are  now  being  managed  by 
honest,  intelligent,  and  highly  capable 
men  and  women. 

The  Fifth  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference,  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington in  mid-March,  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  a  political  junket.  It 
was  a  gathering  of  serious-minded 
folk  who  came  there  to  ask  questions 
and  to  answer  others  and  thus  move 
forward  toward  the  solution  of  con- 
servation problems. 

There  was  no  red  fire  and  no  bally- 
hoo. It  was  a  quiet,  orderly  and 
workmanlike  meeting,  very  hearten- 
ing to  those  of  us  who  hope  for  our 
children  to  have  good  opportunities 
to  enjoy  shoooting  and  fishing,  and 
kindred  recreations. 

You  cannot  spend  much  time  in 
the  company  of  a  competent  wild- 
life conservationist  without  discover- 
ing that  he  uses  the  question  mark 
almost  as  much  as  he  does  the  period. 
He  wants  to  know,  and  his  interest 
takes  him  from  the  subsoil  stratum 
to  the  treetops  and  beyond. 

Everything  that  is  organic  comes 
within  his  scope,  for  all  are  related 
and  interdependent,  and  each  is  a 
factor  in  the  equation  the  wildlife 
technician  sets  himself  to  solve.  It  is 
not  discouraging,  but  hopeful,  to  find 
that  in  getting  the  answer  to  one 
question  often  enough  two  others 
have  been  raised. 

In  this  country,  as  in  Europe,  the 
greater  part  of  the  small  game  popu- 
lation is  produced  on  agricultural 
lands.  I  saw  evidences  of  an  increas- 
ing realization  of  the  fact  that  no 
game  restoration  program  will  be  en- 
tirely successful  unless  it  includes  the 
farmer  and  landowner. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  country  is 
more  productive  of  small  game  today 
than  in  the  Indian's  time,  when  it 
was  mantled  with  dense,  light-ex- 
cluding forests.  Practically  all  of  the 
small  game  mammals  and  the  birds 
were  able  to  extend  their  ranges  and 
increase  their  numbers  as  the  deep 
woods  gave  way  to  farms,  upland 
fields  and  pastures. 

The  eleven  western  states  have 
within  their  boundaries  abouL  40% 
of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
In  1938,  7,524.720  shooting  licenses 
were  sold,  but  only  1,110,752  of 
them  were  taken  up  by  the  gunners 
in  these  western  States.  The  26  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  issued 
a  total  of  4,966,699  licenses  that  year. 
Many  of  these  states  are  so  nearly 
agricultural  that  it  is  difficult  t.o  find 


any  extensive  tracts  of  wild  land. 

Indiana,  for  example,  had  nearly 
400,000  gunners  who  shot  85%  of 
the  game  taken  on  88%  of  the  land 
that  is  in  farms.  Michigan,  with  only 
50%  of  her  total  area  in  farm  land 
nevertheless  supplied  from  those 
lands  70%  of  the  game  taken  by 
682,605  gunners.  Ohio's  565,104  gun- 
ners took  85%  of  the  total  bag  from 
the  87%  of  the  state  that  is  in  farms. 

Pennsylvania,  55%  agricultural, 
and  New  York,  61%  in  farms,  sup- 
plied game  to  over  200,000  more 
gunners  than  took  out  licenses  in  all 
eleven  of  the  western  range  states. 

Human  populations  are  compara- 
tively dense  in  the  eastern  states,  but, 
even  so,  the  figures  I  have  quoted 
show  that  game  grows  best  on  fertile 
farm  land.  It  is  significant,  too,  that 
while  farm  game  management  prac- 
tices are  as  yet  practically  unknown 
to  millions  of  farmers,  their  lands 
produce  enough  small  game  to  en- 
courage millions  of  gunners  to  pur- 
chase their  licenses.  When,  if  ever, 
game  management  comes  into  general 
use,  we  shall  have  better  shooting 
than  we  have  ever  known. 

FRANK  DuFresne,  who  Is  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Alaska 
Game  Commission,  told  me  a  curious 
thing  about  the  small  herd  of  musk- 
ox  introduced  on  Nunivak  Island  ten 
years  ago  by  the  United  States  Bio- 
logical Survey.  These  animals  are 
utterly  fearless  and  will  charge  any- 
thing that  moves. 

The  herd  is  prospering  but  some 
of  them  were  lost  through  an  in- 
domitable but  mistaken  conviction 
held  by  all  musk-oxen  that  any  one 
of  them  can  lick  the  padding  out  of 
an  Alaska  "brownie."  The  800-lb. 
musk-ox  is  a  formidable  adversary, 
but  not  for  the  big  bears.  The 
brownie,  when  attacked,  just  drops 
back  on  his  mighty  haunches  and 
breaks  the  musk-ox's  neck  with  one 
lightning  swipe  of  his  i>aw. 

American  gunners  who  saw  the 
l\  British  "Field"  for  the  week  of 
January  6  were  no  doubt  as  pleased 
as  I  was  to  find  that  one  of  Col. 
Peter  Hawker's  famous  Manton  guns 
has  been  carefully  preserved  all  these 
years  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an 
appreciative  British  sportsman.  W. 
Keith  Neal,  who  owns  the  gun,  de- 
scribes it  as  being  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  says  that  he  uses  the 
weapon  occasionally  on  game. 

It  is  a  20-bore  double,  weighing 
6^  lbs.  Originally  made  in  flintlock, 
it  was  later  converted  into  a  percus- 
sion lock.  According  to  Hawker's 
diary  he  received  it  on  November  20, 
1807.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years  of  service  have  failed  to  de- 
velop any  flaws  in  this  product  of 
the  old  craftsman  who  set  the  stand- 
ards of  perfection  that  still  dis- 
tinguish the  finest  double  guns. 

Mr.  Neal  also  has  Hawker's  "Big 
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Joe,"  the  llYi  lb.  single-barreled 
flintlock  fowling  piece  mentioned  fre- 
quently and  affectionately  in  the 
diary.  The  original  barrel  of  the  big 
gun  was  lost  but  has  been  replaced 
by  another  of  the  same  dimensions. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn 
that  more  gunners  have  read  Hawk- 
er's works  on  shooting  than  those  of 
any  other  writer  on  the  subject.  His 
observations  and  conclusions  were  so 
accurate  and  sound  that  many  of 
them  are  useful  today.  He  was  an 
authority  on  big-bore  shoulder  guns 
and  punt  or  swivel  guns  for  wild- 
fowling,  and  went  to  great  pains  to 
design  these  great  weapons  and  to 
test  them. 

We  know  little  about  the  big  bores 
in  this  country,  guns  that  fire  a 
pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
coarse  shot,  for  guns  of  larger  than 
10-bore  are  prohibited  by  law  for  use 
on  wildfowl.  They  are  still  used  along 


consider  it.  As  for  me,  I  think  of 
trout  flies. 

A  lad  by  the  name  of  Colin  Mac- 
donald  was  once  a  neighbor  of  mine. 
He  was  a  trout  fisherman,  and  each 
year  by  devious  and  clandestine 
means  he  received  from  Scotland  a 
gross  or  two  of  the  finest,  most  beau- 
tiful trout  and  salmon  flies  an  angler 
ever  laid  covetous  eyes  upon.  I  have 
an  impression  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  profited  not  at  all  in  this 
bit  of  foreign  trade  and  traffic. 

At  any  rate,  Colin  would  offer  the 
beautiful  flies  to  a  few  of  his  friends 
at  prices  remarkably  low  for  a  Scot 
to  be  quoting.  He  came  into  my  office 
one:  bleak  day  in  March  with  his  an- 
nual assortment — dozens  and  dozens 
of  priceless  bits  of  fine  art  and  in 
such  variety  that  an  angler  might 
match  exactly  every  mood  of  water 
and  light,  and  every  whim  or  char- 
acter of  fish  and  insect.  Few  Amer- 
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A  stanchion   gun,  one  of  Col.  Peter  Hawker's  inventions, 
could  be  wheeled  to  where  wildfowl  congregated 


the  English  coast,  however,  and  under 
conditions  that  would  make  a  rough 
day  in  a  sinkbox  on  the  flats  seem 
luxurious  by  comparison. 

IN  Nature's  family  of  months 
March  is  the  unloved  child  —  a 
scrawny,  bedraggled  offspring  with 
chapped  wrists  and  a  dripping  nose. 
She  was  born  out  of  wedlock.  She 
litters  the  landscape  with  the  dingy 
drifts  of  snow,  which  are  her  soiled 
cast-off  clothing,  and  sets  spring 
holes  for  the  traveller  along  the 
country  roads.  She  woos  man  with  a 
warm  and  promising  breath  one  day, 
and  then  on  the  next  freezes  the  poor 
devil  into  pneumonia  with  a  wintry 
gale. 

But  the  grimy  month  brews  a  love 
potion  so  active  that  even  the  digni- 
fied, taciturn  woodcock  becomes 
antic  and  lifts  his  small  harsh  voice 
in  what  he  surely,  and  his  lady  pos- 
sibly, believes  to  be  song.  The  black- 
birds in  the  elm,  the  frogs  in  the 
marsh,  the  geese  overhead,  and  the 
grouse  on  the  hill  are  bewitched  by 
the  same  subtle  power. 

The  amount  of  shameless  sweet- 
hearting  and  courting  going  on  to- 
ward the  end  of  March  is  incredible 
and  scandalous  when  you  stop  to 


ican  sportsmen  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity so  good. 

One  by  one  I  summoned  my  angling 
friends  to  the  feast,  and  finally  called 
on  the  'phone  a  delightful  old  gentle- 
man named  "Tommy"  who  served 
his  community  well  by  playing  a 
silver  cornet  in  the  band  and  by 
being  the  clerk  of  the  Town.  At 
intervals,  when  he  felt  himself  near 
to  a  breakdown  from  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  town-clerking  and 
triple-tongueing,  Tommy  would  close 
his  door  and  open  a  quart  of  excel- 
lent rye  whiskey  by  way  of  restoring 
his  wasted  tissues  and  his  faith  in 
God's  goodness. 

He  had  been  having  a  sprightly 
bout  with  the  demon  when  my  call 
reached  him.  I  explained  that  Colin 
was  present  with  the  grandest  as- 
sortment of  trout  flies  in  the  world. 
There  was  a  long  silence  during  which 
I  could  imagine  the  old  boy  rocking 
gently  to  and  fro  on  his  heels  while 
he  tried  to  concentrate  on  the  prob- 
lem. At  last  he  had  it. 

"Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you,  my  boy," 
said  he.  "It  ain't  just  convenient  for 
me  to  come  up  there  ri'  now.  Tell 
you  what — you  git  'em  for  me — like 
a  good  boy.  You  git  me  fi'  doshen — 
fi'  doshen  Perp — Perp — Perfesshors!" 


Let  -WfNCHBSUk 

TRADE  MARK 

Help  in  Planning 
Your  Big  Game  Hunt 

THERE  are  two  positive  requirements  for  a  success- 
ful big  game  hunt.  First,  you  must  go  where  there 
is  game  to  shoot,  and  where  the  game  laws  will  let  you 
shoot  it.  Again,  your  rifle,  ammunition  and  other  equip- 
ment must  be  proof  against  faulty  performance  when 
your  big  opportunity  comes. 

WINCHESTER,  with  a  wealth  of  information  devel- 
oped in  more  than  half  a  century  of  close  contact  with 
big  game  hunters  everywhere  in  North  America,  is  in  a 
position  to  help  YOU  plan  that  big  game  hunt  which 
is  to  be  the  climax  of  your  own  hunting  experience.  If 
you  have  never  hunted  big  game  — or  if  you  desire  to  seek 
new  game  in  different  surroundings— WINCHESTER'S 
new  Big  Game  Hunting  Information  Service  is  at  your 
immediate  disposal. 

When  you  have  decided  what  kind  of  big  game  you 
desire  to  hunt,  write  WINCHESTER.  A  list  of  licensing 
authorities  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and 
Alaska;  a  summary  of  big  game  most  recently  licensed 
for  shooting  in  the  various  states  and  provinces ;  careful 
personal  advice  as  to  your  arms,  ammunition  and  other 
equipment  ...  all  this  information  is  yours  merely  for 
the  asking. 

Just  fill  out  the  time-saver  coupon  below  and  mail  it 
to  WINCHESTER. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY 

Division  of  Western  Cartridge  Company 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  Dept.  4-S. 

Diviston  of  Weslern  Cartridge  Compony, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  would  like  to  plan  a  successful  big  game  hunt  for  the  following  species 


Please  send  nue  your  summary  of  licensed  big  game,  directory  of  licensing  authorities, 
and  all  other  available  information. 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY  STATE 


MAY,  1940 
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IN  CANADA 

These  bulletins  will  tell  you 
WHERE -WHEN -and  HOW 

67.  LAKE  PENGAGE  DISTRICT-One 

of  the  best  bass  fishing  areas  in  North 
America. 

70.THE  MISSISSAUGA  CANOE  TRIP 

—One  of  the  finest  canoe  cruises  in 
Eastern  Canada— some  275  miles  with 
good  fishing  throughout. 
77,  SPRING  BEAR  HUNTING-In 
Northern  Ontario,  where  the  hunter 
does  not  have  to  wait  until  autumn 
for  bear. 

80.  SPRING  FISHING  FOR  LAKE 

TROUT— Large  lake  trout  taken  on  a 
light  fly  rod  provide  excellent  sport 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

82.  ATLANTIC  SALMON  -  ROCKY 
BROOK.  N.  B.-Powerful,  fighting 
fish.  Map  is  included  in  Bulletin  with 
full  description. 

83.  TUNA  FISHING-NOVA  SCOTIA 
—Scene  of  the  International  Tuna 
Tournament,  this  scaion  boasts  the 
world's  record  tuna  catch. 

84.  SPRING  SALMON  FISHING-For 
the  early  season  angler,  Cains  River, 
N.  B.,  can  fulfill  all  expectations. 

85.  LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS,  ON- 
TARIO—This  immense  body  of  water, 
with  20,000  islands  supports  many 
varieties  of  game  fish— notably  world 
record  muscalunge. 

89.  WOODCOCK  SHOOTING-NEW 
BRUNSWICK-Information  on  best 
covers  and  guides,  with  many  useful 
hints  for  the  hunter. 
lOO.MOOSE  HUNTING  "HIGH 
aPOTS'  -ONTARIO  AND  QUE- 
BEC—The  better  sections  in  these  two 
Provinces  are  listed  with  outfitters  and 
guides  in  each  case. 

•  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  out- 
standing opportunities  for  sport  to  be 
found  in  the  wild  secluded  territories 
of  Canada.  Ask  for  any  Bulletins  or 
other  information.  They  will  be  sent 
without  dela.y— absolutely  FREE. 
FISHING  WATERS  AND  GAME  HAUNTS 
—  A  comprehensive,  illustrated  book 
packed  full  of  information  on  fishing, 
hunting,  canoe  and  camping  trips  in 
Eastern  Canada.  Lists  guides  and  out- 
fitters. Gives  valuable  tips  on  equip- 
ment. Your  FREE  copy  awaits  you. 


Write   or   W'tre   A.    O.  Seymour, 
General  Tourist  Agent 
3/55  Winds:jr  Station,  Montreal,  Quebec 
Ask  for  your  bulletins  by  number 
CANADA  WELCOMES  U.S.  CITIZENS  •  NO  PASSPORTS 
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SALMON  RIVERS 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

get  properly  working,  we  gradually 
move  down  till  our  Black  Dose  drops 
beyond  the  rock  and  swings  round 
with  the  current.  A  bulge  appears  in 
the  water  at  the  back  of  the  fly.  We 
are  good  trout  fishermen,  or  think 
we  are,  and  know  that  he  has  taken 
the  fly,  and  strike !  Nothing  happens ! 
The  bulge  disappears !  A  voice  in  our 
ear,  "Ye  pulled  right  away  from  him, 
let  him  take  it."  Then  we  realize 
shamefacedly  that  we  are  fishing  for 
salmon,  not  trout,  and  where  a  brook 
trout  or  a  sea  trout  would  have  had 
that  fly  with  a  dash,  the  salmon  is 
more  deliberate.  It's  no  use  hurrying 
matters  so  we  sit  down  and  smoke 
for  ten  minutes,  put  on  a  smaller  fly 
of  the  same  kind,  and  try  again. 

This  time  we  do  better,  the  bulge 
again  shows,  now  more  pronounced, 
and  a  fin  appears.  We  draw  our  fly 
slowly,  slowly,  almost  stopping.  We 
see  a  gleam  as  he  turns  and  feel  a 
slight  check.  With  an  effort  we  resist 
the  impulse  to  strike,  and  wait  a 
second. 

Then  a  steady  strain,  and  as  we 
strike,  the  scream  of  the  reel  brings 
our  hearts  to  our  mouths.  Suddenly, 
sixty  feet  away,  a  silvery  form 
cleaves  the  water;  a  good  six-foot 
sideways  jump,  and  then  a  skid  along 
the  surface  for  another  six  feet. 

The  reel  stops  screaming  and  I  get 
hold  of  the  handle  and  take  a  steady 
strain.  The  pressure  eases  and  I  reel 
in  some  line.  Why,  it's  easy!  Oh 
yeah!  Suddenly  a  terrific  surge.  Keep 
your  fingers  away  from  that  reel!  Do 
you  want  to  lose  'em.  Twenty — thirty 
— forty  yards  right  up  into  the  upper 
pool,  the  line  round  a  jutting  rock. 
As  fast  as  my  legs  will  carry  me  I 
dash  along  the  beach  reeling  in  as 
I  go  to  get  the  line  clear  of  that  rock. 
As  I  reach  it,  my  fine  friend  gives 
a  succession  of  leaps  straight  up  in 
the  air,  then  a  slack  line.  My  heart 
drops — has  he  gone?  I  reel  in  care- 
fully. Again  the  strain,  and  more 
leaps,  and  I  drop  the  tip  of  my  rod, 
for  all  the  world  as  though  I  bowed 
on  each  appearance. 

I  take  a  steady  strain,  the  rod 
bending  like  a  whip.  He's  well  hooked 
— I  can  give  him  the  works!  A  fat 
lot  I  can  do.  This  lad  has  the  upper 
hand  and  all  /  can  do  is  what  he 
lets  me  do.  If  he  decides  on  going 
to  the  Atlantic,  I'll  just  have  to  fol- 
low him  or  lose  him.  A  period  of 
quiet — then  bumps  on  the  line.  Is  he 
trying  to  Morse  code  me?  The  guide 
says  quietly,  "He's  trying  to  break 
out  the  hook  on  the  bottom,  I"ll  have 
to  rock  him."  A  couple  of  stones  stir 
him  up  and  away  he  dashes  again. 
But  the  strain  tells,  a  gleam  of  white 
shows  as  he  rolls  and  the  pressure 
lessens.  I  reel  him  in  to  where  the 
guide  stands,  gaff  in  his  hand.  .'An- 
other break-away,  and  yet  another, 
but  each  time  I  manoeuvre  him  back. 

Then  a  gleam  of  steel  as  the  gaff 
flashes  out  and  back,  and  he  is 
dragged  to  the  beach.  Fifteen  pounds 
of  dynamite,  gleaming  blue  and  silver 
in  the  morning  sun.  The  most  beau- 
tiful fish  that  swims — the  Atlantic 
salmon. 

Suddenly  we  are  hungry!  Starved 
in  fact,  so  back  to  camp,  and  boy! 


don't  the  wood  smoke  and  frying 
bacon  smell  heavenly. 


For  information  on  the  government 
waters  of  the  restigouche,  prospective 
salmon  fishermen  may  write  to  the 
Deputy  Minister,  Dept.  of  Lands  and 
Mines,  Fredericton,  N.  B. ;  David  Ogilvy, 
Plaster  Rock,  N.  B.,  and  E.  Poole,  Cana- 
dian Nat'l.  Railways,  Montreal,  Que.; 
M.  Howard,  Kedgwick,  N.  B.,  and 
George  A.  Murray,  Upsalquich,  N.  B., 
know  all  about  the  waters  in  those 
regions. 

James  Matchett  and  John  Hare,  Cur- 
venton,  N.  B.,  know  the  Northwest  and 
Sevogle  waters  of  the  MiRAincHi;  Pat 
Whalen,  "Grainfield,"  Newcastle,  N.  B., 
knows  the  Little  Sou'west ;  Fred  Fairlie 
&  Sons,  Boiestown,  N.  B.,  Jack  Russell, 
Ludlow,  N.  B.,  and  Frank  Russell,  Doak- 
town,  N.  B.,  can  start  you  on  the  Main 
Sou'west.  George  Allen,  Penniac,  N.  B., 
and  Manderville  Bros.,  Derby,  N.  B., 
operate  on  the  waters  of  the  Cains  River, 
the  Renous  River,  Dungarvon  and 
Bartholomew. 

For  information  on  the  nipisiguit, 
write  W.  J.  Kent  &  Co.,  Bathurst,  N.  B. 

David  Ogilvy,  of  Plaster  Rock,  N.  B., 
knows  the  tobique. 

The  New  Brunswick  Tourist  Bureau, 
at  Fredericton,  and  E.  Poole,  Canadian 
Nat'l.  Railways,  Montreal,  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  s.'Wnt  john  river. 


WESTERN  CANADA 
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been  said  that  British  Columbia  con- 
sists of  parallel  mountain  ranges  with 
long  narrow  valleys  between  them — 
there  are  many  tracts  of  good  farm- 
ing land:  in  the  valleys  of  the  in- 
terior, on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  on  the  deltas  of  rivers 
running  to  the  coast,  and  on  Van- 
couver Island.  Most  of  this  is  mixed 
farming,  the  chief  crops  being  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes  and  hay.  Halfway  up 
Fraser  Canyon,  at  Yale  and  in  the  in- 
terior, around  Kamloops,  sheep  and 
cattle  are  raised;  while  in  our  Okana- 
gan  Valley — four  hundred  miles  in- 
land and  about  a  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  American  border — much  of 
the  famous  British  Columbia  fruit 
is  grown;  apples,  cherries,  peaches, 
plums  and  apricots,  as  well  as  straw- 
berries, tomatoes  and  hops. 

There  are  hundreds  of  lakes  scat- 
tered through  this  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, anywhere  from  one  mile  to  80 
long.  Vernon,  for  example,  is  situated 
in  a  broad  valley  at  the  head  of  three 
lakes — the  Okanagan,  which  is  eighty 
miles  long,  the  Kalamalka  (named  by 
the  Indians,  meaning  Lake  of  Many 
Colors)  twelve  miles  in  length,  and 
Star  Lake,  a  paltry  five  miles. 

Our  ranch  of  two  thousand  acres 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Kalamalka 
Lake,  in  one  of  the  mo'.t  beautiful 
and  picturesque  situations  in  the 
world.  The  lake  is  as  deep  a  blue  as 
the  Mediterranean,  with  patches  of 
green  and  purple  along  the  shores: 
high  wooded  hills  surround  it,  and 
beyond  are  the  deep  blue  and  purple 
of  the  distant  mountains.  Miles  upon 
miles  of  orchard  lie  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  these  hills,  running  down 
the  lake  shore,  and  to  see  the  pinky- 
white  blossoms  of  the  apple  trees 
against  the  blue  of  the  lake  in  the 
month  of  May  is  a  sight  for  the  gods. 

Despite  our  bad  roads,  many 
American  tourists  visit  British  Co- 
lumbia each  year  for  the  scenery,  as 
well   as   the   excellent    fishing  and 


Choose  These  Famous 
Fly  Lines  for  More 
Trout  and  Salmon 


'.  Alton  B.  Sharp. 
Boston,  Mass..  and  20- 
Ib.  Restigouche  salmon, 
taken  on  an  Ashaway 
Fly  Casting  Line. 


Enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  successfully 
hooking  and  fighting  bigger  trout 
and  salmon.  Add  new  interest,  casting 
delicacy  and  accuracy  to  your  fly-fish- 
ing with  the  extra  weight,  free  casting 
and  easy  running  of  world-famous 
Ashaway  Crandall's  American  Finish 
Fly  Lines,  correctly  chosen  for  the  ac- 
tion of  your  rods.  Specially  braided,  of 
premium-grade  line  silk,  composition 
filled  and  coated  under  high  vacuum 
pressure.  Extensively  rubbed  and  pol- 
ished for  smooth  casting.  Will  not 
glisten.  Elastic,  pliable,  durable.  Wide 
choice  of  sizes  in  level,  double-taper 
and  three-diameter  "torpedo-head"  style. 

See  your  regular  tackle  man's  selec- 
tion of  Ashaway  Fly  Lines,  For  a  free 
copy  of  our  new,  large-size  catalog, 
please  write  us. 

ASHCWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFG.Ca 
Box  130        Ashaway.  Rhode  Island. 


GET  MORE  FISH! 


IF  YOU  EN.10Y 

H  L  N  T  I  N  G 

for 

DUCK,  GEESE.  DEER, 
SNIPE  &  WOODCOCK 

combined  with 
SEA  &  BROOK  TROUT 

FISHING 

come  to 

ANTICOSTI  ISLAND 

(Quebec  Province) 
Only  32  hours  by  steamer  from  Que- 
bec or  7  hours  by  motor  schooner 
from  Gaspe.  You  can  be  as  primi- 
tive or  as  comfortable  as  you  like 
— under  ideal  conditions.  Definite 
limit  of  12  guns  at  one  time. 

Season  Sept.  1  to  Oct.  .SI 
Write  for  our  Anticosti  Booklet: 

ANTICOSTI  DIVISION:  CL: 
P.  O.  Box  69  Montreal 


Santa  Fe.  Motor  trips,  riding,  2 
tennis.  Open  third  season  May'  15. 
Booklet.  Jack  Wenrworth,  Mgr.,, 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


shooting  which  it  offers.  In  many 
lakes  and  streams  are  found  plenty 
of  big  trout  and  salmon,  while  the 
pheasants  eat  up  our  gardens.  It  is 
no  unusual  feat  to  raise  two  or  three 
handsome  cocks,  or  to  see  a  hen 
pheasant  pilot  her  brood  of  ten  or 
twelve  chicks  across  your  lawn.  But, 
after  the  15th  of  October,  when  the 
shooting  season  opens,  they  disappear 
like  magic.  We  have,  however,  shot 
three  or  four  birds  in  an  afternoon 
in  our  own  orchard,  not  three  min- 
utes tramp  away  from  the  house. 

MY  husband  and  his  brother  went 
fishing  on  our  lake  one  day  last 
summer  and  were  about  to  turn  the 
put-put  for  home  as  a  thunder  storm 
was  upon  them,  when  my  husband 
hooked  a  nine  pound  trout.  Despite 
the  high  waves  and  pelting  rain,  he 
played  him  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  before  getting  him  near  enough 
to  the  boat  for  his  brother  to  gaff  him. 
This  is  unusual,  but  we  often  go  out 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  supper  in 
the  hope  of  catching  enough  for  the  pot. 

Blue  grouse  are  also  found  in  the 
hills,  and  duck  shooting  is  a  favorite 
pastime  in  the  autumn.  One  can  also 
get  deer,  and  an  occasional  bear,  but 
it  takes  a  stout  pair  of  legs  and  a 
strong  heart  to  comb  the  hills  for 
them. 

One  hears  the  hunting  cry  of  the 
coyotes  on  moonlight  nights,  and  in 
the  winter  they  often  become  bold 
enough  to  come  as  far  as  the  barn. 

We  do  all  our  shopping  in  Vernon, 
fourteen  miles  away,  over  a  road, 
recently  surfaced  most  of  the  way, 
which  winds  along  the  lake,  and  just 
before  we  reach  our  destination  we 
can  look  across  the  placid  waters  of 
Kalmalka  to  the  beautiful  Cold- 
stream Valley,  with  its  hundreds  of 
acres  of  orchard,  and  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, on  clear  days,  the  snow-capped 
Selkirk  Range. 

On  a  Saturday  night,  the  main 
street  of  Vernon  presents  an  amusing 
sight.  The  curb  is  lined  with  a  medley 
of  old  and  new  cars  and  trucks,  and 
standing  on  the  street  corners  or 
moving  slowly  along  are  Indians, 
from  the  nearby  reservations,  in  their 
gaudy  reds,  yellows  or  magentas — 
often  all  combined  in  one  costume — 
and  young  boys,  mostly  Indian,  in 
bright  green  or  red  silk  shirts  and 
ten  gallon  hats — the  nearest  we  come 
to  cowboys — while  the  Chinese,  in 
their  sober  black,  often  leading  so- 
lemn-eyed children,  and  the  ranchers, 
their  wives  and  offspring  in  conven- 
tional garb,  rub  shoulders.  All  come 
to  town  to  do  their  weekly  shopping 
and  perhaps  take  in  the  movies. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  of  German 
on  the  streets  these  days  for  there 
has  been  a  great  influx  of  Germans 
and  Ukrainians  from  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces where  bad  crops,  due  to 
droughts,  have  sent  them  westward 
in  search  of  work.  It  is  their 
daughters,  mainly,  who  provide  our 
domestic  servants,  unless  one  is  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  devoted  Chinese 
who  does  the  cooking  and  housework, 
including  the  laundry,  takes  care  of 
the  garden,  and  runs  your  affairs. 

Our  social  life  in  the  summer  is 
mostly  out  of  doors.  Garden  parties 
and  bazaars,  to  raise  money  for  the 
local  churches,  are  frequent;  swim- 


ming; fishing;  corn  roasts  on  moon- 
lit nights,  with  sing-songs  and  bath- 
ing; tennis  and  cricket  matches.  One 
thinks  nothing  of  driving  thirty  miles 
or  more  to  attend  a  tea  or  dinner 
party,  and  on  Saturday  nights  there 
are  the  weekly  dances  at  the  country 
club. 

In  the  winter  months  we  have  ski- 
ing, hockey  matches  at  the  arena, 
to  which  special  trains  are  run  from 
neighboring  towns,  and  the  S.R.O. 
sign  is  frequently  out,  though  the 
arena  seats  more  than  3000.  Figure 
skating  is  taught  there  also,  and  each 
winter  the  Rotary  Club  puts  on  an 
ice  carnival,  with  professional  talent 
from  the  outside,  to  raise  funds  for 
charity.  The  little  theatre  movement 
gets  going  also,  and  several  companies 
of  amateurs  put  on  a  series  of  mod- 
ern plays,  the  best  of  which  may 
later  be  taken  to  Vancouver  or  Vic- 
toria, for  the  Provincial  Prize.  The 
choral  society  gives  a  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  opera  each  winter,  and  the 
local  symphony  orchestra  gives  a 
concert  or  two.  An  occasional  pro- 
fessional lecturer  performs,  and  tea 
or  dinner  parties,  with  bridge,  fill  in 
the  rest  of  the  time. 

All  this  in  Vernon,  of  course.  When 
one  lives  fourteen  miles  away,  and 
the  roads  are  slippery  with  ice,  one 
stokes  the  fire,  listens  to  the  radio, 
or  walks  a  mile  or  two  to  have  tea 
with  a  neighbor.  That's  why  we  like 
to  get  away  six  months  of  the  year, 
when  it's  possible. 


BIGGEST  DOG  SHOW 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

hot  tents.  Nor  was  it  fair  to  exhibitors, 
some  of  whom  were  miles  from  their 
next  destination,  to  be  forced  to  keep 
their  dogs  far  into  the  evening,  even 
though  they  had  been  eliminated 
from  judgment. 

There  were  other  things,  too.  Some 
of  the  judges,  for  instance,  had  too 
much  to  do.  Others  were  inefficient, 
slow,  or  even  too  easily  influenced. 
Prize  money  was  unevenly  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  breeds,  those 
favored  by  members  of  the  show 
committees  getting  more  than  their 
share,  while  others,  equally  worthy, 
were  overlooked  entirely. 

Because  of  these  and  similar  rea- 
sons, Mrs.  Dodge  determined  to  have 
a  show  of  her  own  one  day.  She 
would  not  show  her  own  dogs  at  this 
show  of  course,  but  it  would  prove 
that  things  could  be  done  differently. 

The  idea  germinated,  and  when  in 
May,  1927,  the  show  came  into  being 
Mac  Halley  was  in  charge.  He 
still  is.  Then,  as  now,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  everything  from  choosing 
the  judges  to  seeing  that  the  plants 
for  the  best-in-show  were  started  in 
the  Giralda  Farms  greenhouses. 

He  has  been  given  absolutely  free 
rein  and  has  run  the  show  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  It's  a  big  job.  Indeed 
he  says  there  is  hardly  an  hour  of 
the  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  when 
he  doesn't  give  some  thought  to  some 
phase  of  it. 

It  is  Halley's  constant  thought  and 
shrewd  planning,  with  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  dog  game  as  a 
background,  plus  Mrs.  Dodge's  will- 
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If  you  are  interested  in  any  phase  of  Canadian 
trade,  industry  or  finance,  you  will  find  a  valu- 
able ally  in  the  Bank  of  Montreal — Canada's 
oldest  bank.  Through  a  nation-wide  network 
of  500  branches  you  are  aflforded  not  only  un- 
surpassed banking  service  but  valuable  sources 
of  data  on  trade  and  economic  conditions  in 
all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Enquiries  are  invited. 

BANK  OF  MONTREAL 

Eslabllshed  1817 

HEAD  OFFICE;  MONTREAL 

NEW  YORK  AGENCY  64  Wall  Street 

CHICAGO  OFFICE— 27  South  La  Salle  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE— B,ink  of  Montreal 
(San  Francisco),  333  California  Street 
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OF  ALL  THE  ' 
STATIOJV  WAGOJVS  r 


LET  your  station  wagon,  too,  reflect  your  flair  for  smartness.  Choose 
J  Oldsmobile  — best  looking  of  them  all.  You  can  have  the  hood  and 
all  sheet  metal  in  any  of  Oldsmobile's  beautiful  color  finishes.  And  with 
handsome  white  ash  frame  and  natural  birch  panels,  you  can  be  sure  that 
your  utility  car  is  the  unquestioned  leader  in  style.  For  a  second  car  that's 
second  to  none,  see  an  Oldsmobile  Station  Wagon  at  your  dealer's  — today ! 

OLDSMOBILE 

THE  cS^^W;^^  STATION  WAGON 


..>.u  I  In-  rustic  eharm  and  simplicity 
of  this  DUBOIS  Fence.  See  how  it 
gives  privacy  and  protection  and  shuts 
out  aut'o  glare.  Small  city  lots,  pent- 
houses and  terraces  as  well  as  sub- 
urban plots  and  country  estates  are 
enhanced  in  beauty  and  value  by  this 
distinctive  fence.   Comes  in  several 


CHESTNUT 
WOVEN  WOOD 

FENCE 


lengths  and  spacings,  is  easy  to  erect, 
and  lasts  a  lifetime.  Gates  to  match. 
Prices  still  low. 

Send  for  booklet  C  and  let  us  quote  you 

Also  Old  English  Hurdle  and 
Old-Fashioned  Post  &  Rail. 


[dUBOIS  reeves  fences,  Inc.  ^n'l-^BrMthTintoiil'HiK^^ 


PaciRe  Coail  Bnneh-Los  Angclei,  Ca\, 


[★FOR    THOSE  WHO 

HOULD  NOT  CLIMB  STAIRS] 

Why  Take  Needless  Chances? 

Sedgwick  Residence  Lifts  are  rec- 
ommended and  used  by  physicians. 
If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  maxi- 
mum safety,  sturdy  construction 
and  attractive  appearance — as  well 
as  greatest  operating  economy, 
consult  us.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
readily  a  Sedgwick  may  be  in- 
stalled, how  conveniently  pur- 
chased. 

Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 


RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 

In  New  York  inspect 
typical  installation 
at  our  office 


3GWICK  MACHINE  WORKS 
West  15th  St.         New  York 


STAIR- 
TRAVELORS 

Stair-Travelors 
Licensed  under 
Inclinator  Co.  patent 


ingness  to  foot  the  bills  and  spare  no 
expense  to  make  each  detail  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible,  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  show's  greatness  today. 

The  idea  behind  the  show  is  to 
make  everything  as  pleasant  as  pos- 
sible for  the  exhibitor.  This  has  been 
carried  out  in  many  ways. 

The  success  of  the  early  editions 
of  the  show  was  due  to  good  judges 
and  plenty  of  them,  U  for  17  breeds 
the  first  time;  guaranteed  prize 
money  $5,  $3,  $2  throughout  all  classes 
of  all  breeds;  the  encouragement  of 
American-breds,  the  first  time  any 
attention  had  been  accorded  them  at 
an  outdoor  show,  in  the  tangible  form 
of  sterling  silver;  and  last  but  far 
from  least,  Mrs.  Dodge's  hospitality, 
which  was  extended  not  only  to  the 
big  exhibitor  with  a  truckload  of 
dogs,  but  to  the  novice  showing  his 
one  pet  for  the  first  time. 

Another  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  its  size  was  the  fact  that 
many  specialty  clubs,  organizations 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  a  par- 
ticular breed,  have  come  to  consider 
the  Morris  and  Essex  their  specialty 
show,  contribute  toward  purses  and 
are  consulted  in  the  selection  of 
judges  that  will  draw  the  largest  en- 
try in  their  breeds.  There  is  a  total 
of  32  of  these  specialty  clubs  par- 
ticipating this  year! 

Today  the  show  is  basically  the 
same.  The  prize  money,  now  raised 
to  $10,  $3  and  $2  in  the  classes  has 
reached  the  staggering  total  of  $20,- 
000,  not  counting  the  300  sterling 
silver  trophies. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  judges. 
There  must  be,  for  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous job  to  be  done  in  those  few 
brief  hours  between  ten  and  six. 
There  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be 
70  of  them  to  pass  on  86  breeds, 
each  one  a  capable  and  popular  all- 
rounder,  or  specialist,  depending  on 
his  assignment. 

American-breds  are  still  encour- 
aged, trophies  being  offered  through- 
out all  breeds  as  a  memorial  to  Hart- 
ley Dodge,  Jr. 

THERE  is  still  the  same  precision 
and  smoothness  of  organization 
that  there  was  when  the  show  was 
smaller.  However,  it  has  been  far 
from  static.  Each  year  sees  some 
sort  of  improvements,  either  to  the 
grounds,  or  to  the  mechanics  of  run- 
ning the  show.  Some  of  these  are 
important  and  obvious;  others  are 
things  that  the  average  person 
wouldn't  think  of  at  all,  but  they  all 
add  up. 

For  example,  it  isn't  necessary  to 
bench  your  dog.  This  may  not  seem 
important,  but  it  means  a  lot  to  a 
person  with  a  high  strung  animal. 
Off  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  both  dog  and  master  can  relax 
taut  nerves  and  be  the  better  for  it 
when  they  go  into  the  ring.  You  don't 
have  to  keep  your  dog  there  after 
judgment  has  been  passed  on  him. 

Then,  if  you  want  to  come  ahead 
by  trailer  you  will  find  running  water 
and  free  electricity  waiting  for  you. 
You  can  come  days  before  the  show 
if  you  want  to  (some  do)  and  stay 
a  week  afterward,  and  everything 
possible  will  be  done  to  maice  you 
comfortable  while  you  are  there. 

If  you  are  an  exhibitor,  vour  car 


gets  a  special  sticker  and  you  are 
whisked  through  the  traffic  at  the 
gates  and  sent  to  a  space  close  to 
where  your  dog  is  benched. 

This  year  if  you  are  a  toy  dog 
fancier,  and,  like  most  of  your  kind, 
want  to  keep  your  dogs  in  carrying 
baskets  which  fit  in  the  benches,  you 
will  find  a  special  ring  near  a  shady 
grove  where  you  can  drive  right  to 
the  benches  and  not  have  to  carry 
your  baskets  more  than  a  few  feet^- 

It  seems  each  year  as  if  everything 
possible  had  been  done.  That  indeed, 
everything  but  the  weather  is  under 
complete  control,  and  predictable  be- 
fore hand.  There  are  even  those  who 
think  that  Mrs.  Dodge,  or  Halley, 
have  made  a  deal  with  the  elements. 
For  in  all  the  years  the  show  has 
been  in  existence  it  has  never  rained. 
Twice  it  is  true  there  was  a  mist, 
but  not  enough  to  drive  the  judging 
indoors.  The  rest  of  the  time  the  sun 
has  smiled.  It  wouldn't  make  much 
difference,  anyway,  except  from  the 
spectators'  point  of  view,  for  there 
is  ample  tent  space  to  go  through 
with  everything  on  schedule. 

OF  course,  producing  a  show  such 
as  this  is  tremendously  expen- 
sive. But  money  isn't  thrown  away. 
Halley  does  his  best  to  get  a  dollar's 
value  for  each  dollar  spent,  and  yet 
doesn't  stint  when  there  is  something 
to  be  done  that  will  improve  the 
picture. 

No  one  but  Mrs.  Dodge  will  ever 
know  how  much  this  day  costs  her. 

However,  it's  easy  enough  for  even 
an  outsider  to  figure  that  the  total 
comes  close  to  $50,000,  and  this 
doesn't  include  Mrs.  Dodge's  party 
for  the  judges  the  night  before  the 
show;  the  luncheon  to  which  all  ex- 
hibitors are  invited  the  day  of  the 
show,  and  other  items  which  she  at- 
tends to  personally. 

No  thought  is  given  to  income 
from  the  event,  except  in  the  form  of 
entries  and  admissions.  No  advertis- 
ing is  allowed,  even  in  the  catalog, 
caterers  are  given  concessions  free, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  quality  be 
of  the  highest  and  prices  be  kept 
low,  and  there  are  enough  attendants 
to  serve  customers  without  delay. 

Indeed,  with  an  event  of  this 
kind  expense  must  be  incidental.  As 
the  first  J.  P.  Morgan  is  supposed  to 
have  said  when  asked  about  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  a  yacht:  "If 
you  have  to  think  of  expense,  you'd 
better  not  try  it." 

Regardless  of  expense,  there  are 
few  people  who  would  go  as  far  as 
Mrs.  Dodge  has  without  any  thought 
of  return,  or  indeed  any  recompense 
except  the  satisfaction  of  doing  some- 
thing as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  and 
the  appreciation  and  admiration  of 
dog  lovers  everywhere. 

It  is,  all  in  all,  a  magnificent  sport- 
ing gesture  and  it  goes  far  beyond 
being  just  a  glorious  day  given  by 
Mrs.  Dodge  to  the  dog  show  enthu- 
siasts of  America.  The  Morris  and 
Essex  is  admired  by  those  who  run 
smaller  shows,  and  those  things  tried 
successfully  at  the  big  show  are 
copied  all  over  the  country,  for  the 
betterment  of  the  dog  game  in  gen- 
eral. In  this  lies  much  of  the  true 
greatness  of  the  largest  show  in  the 
world. 
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AMONG  AMEKICAS  (&EIEAT  WIISHES 


Tonigkt  —  wlietlier  jou  re  dming  out  or  entertain- 
ing at  liome  —  enjov  row  —  serve  it  to  your 
guests  —  watcli  it  win  tlieir  unanimous  approval  — 
as  it  lias  won  tlie  approval  of  particular  people 
for  generations  in  ike  past. 


Inside  of  spring  house,  over  70  years 
old,  at  Old  Crow  Distillery,  whereorigi- 
nal  limestone  spring  used  by  founder 
James  Crow  is  still  used  exclusively  in 
the  distillation  of  Old  Crow  Whiskey. 
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Wko  put  all  ^ 
in  a  Station  Wagon? 


OTORS  VALUE 


Stop  wondering  if  you  can  find 
a  Station  Wagon  designed  for  com- 
fortable riding  as  well  as  utility. 
There  is  one — Pontiac  pioneered 
it.  Its  ride  is  "Triple-Cushioned" 
exactly  as  other  Pontiac  models. 


It's  bigger  too,  seats  eight,  with 
wider  seats  and  more  headroom. 
And  it's  smartly  styled  in  two  con- 
trasting tones  of  natural  wood.  But 
the  price  tag  is  the  clincher — take 
a  look — right  down  next  to  the  lowest! 


$2QJ^  Delivered  at  Pontiac,  Michigan.    Transportation  based  on  rail 
rates,  state  and  local  taxes  ( //  any ),  optional  equipment  and  acces- 
sories— extra.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

these  idyllic  rites  become  a  sacrament. 

The  observance  of  Flower  Sunday, 
in  which  a  bouquet  is  sought  from 
every  farm  and  garden  in  the  parish 
for  the  beautification  of  the  church, 
bespeaks  a  solidarity  of  interest  that 
would  be  hard  to  express  in  any  other 
way.  The  sins  and  virtues  of  every 
gardener  are  revealed  before  his  Lord 
and  his  neighbors.  But  the  poorest 
contributions,  like  the  best,  bring 
color  and  adornment  to  the  whole. 
After  the  service  the  flowers  are  sent 
from  the  church  to  the  sick  and  shut- 
in  folks  throughout  the  community. 
Such  a  service  in  a  city  church  would 
be  equally  beautiful,  but  certainly  not 
so  significant. 

A  thanksgiving  offering  for  the 
poor,  in  which  big  squashes,  boxes  of 
apples,  baskets  of  potatoes,  bags  of 
onions,  and  jars  of  preserved  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  stacked  high  about 
the  pulpit,  has  significance  for  the 
donors  beyond  that  of  giving  to 
charity  a  similar  value  in  money.  It 
is  a  more  personal  and  intimate  gift. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  church  is 
permeated  with  a  feeling  of  God's 
abundance  and  a  corresponding  human 
thankfulness. 

THE  children's  performances  hold 
a  large  place  in  the  community 
life.  Usually  they  are  awful! — feebly 
prepared  and  inadequately  rehearsed. 
This  is  expected,  but  still  everybody 
goes.  The  over-confident  and  the 
over-shy  youngster  both  do  their 
stuff,  and  then  dash  from  the  plat- 
form. They  are  received  by  their 
parents  with  the  same  joy  with  which 
Abraham  rescued  Isaac  from  the 
sacrificial  altar  of  the  Lord.  The  so- 
phisticated declare  it  is  a  heathenish 
custom,  and  ought  to  be  stopped.  It 
will  undoubtedly  continue  until  the 
church  devises  a  more  satisfactory 
way  of  celebrating  a  community's 
joy  in  its  children. 

The  country  church  does  not  lack 
for  things  to  do.  It  has  suffered  and 
still  does  from  the  lack  of  man-power, 
and  the  social  skill  to  do  them.  This 
has  led  to  inter-community  enter- 
prises in  which  rural  churches  pool 
their  resources  in  music  and  drama 
to  prepare  better  programs,  and  in- 
cidentally provide  better  training  for 
the  participants.  It  has  also  furthered 
a  wider  use  of  any  specialized  leader- 
ship in  the  ministry  or  laymen  of 
the  communities. 

I  often  feel  sorry  for  people  who 
come  to  a  country  church,  and  are 
not  farmers.  Historically  and  tra- 
ditionally country  churches  belong  to 
the  farmers,  and  others  get  in  only  by 
the  grace  of  God.  Farmers  cling 
rather  tenaciously  to  their  churches, 
and  resist  all  efforts  of  parsons  and 
others  to  "modernize"  them.  This 
conflict  is  more  serious  than  most 
pieople  realize. 

The  farmer  holds  his  church  by 
squatter's  rights.  The  city  person  who 
becomes  his  neighbor  by  virtue  of  a 
countr\'  home,  thinks  of  him  as 
rutted  and  very  old  fashioned.  It 
takes  a  master  diplomat  to  come 
from  the  city  into  the  country  and 
become  both  an  accepted  and  useful 
member  of  rural  society.  It  can  be 


done  without  becoming  a  farmer,  for 
there  are  conspicuous  successes. 

Any  one  who  lives  in  the  country 
and  refuses  to  become  a  member  of 
its  society  admits  his  social  incom- 
petence at  the  outset.  He  is  deficient 
in  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  which  he 
so  proudly  boasts  as  his  excuse.  He 
is  insisting  upon  leading  a  malad- 
justed life. 

One  person  who  described  to  me 
his  harassing  experiences  in  catching 
on,  thought  there  ought  to  be  a 
school,  in  which  city  people  could  be 
taught  how  to  live  in  the  country.  To 
this  I  heartily  agreed.  We  both  felt 
that  there  was  no  one  brilliant  enough 
to  teach  in  it,  so  we  dropped  the  idea 
the  moment  we  thought  of  it. 

People  with  large  summer  estates 
are  apt  to  lead  insular  lives  within 
the  physical  limits  of  the  community. 
They  build  upon  it  an  isolated  so- 
ciety. They  are  seeking  escape  from 
the  city  rather  than  communion  with 
the  country.  As  such  they  are  natural- 
ly patrons  of  rather  than  participants 
in,  the  church.  Their  financial  sup- 
port does  not  compensate  for  their 
self-chosen  aloofness.  To  their  homes 
the  church  renders  no  service.  The 
only  contribution  that  such  estates 
make  to  community  life  is  that  they 
help  pay  the  taxes  and  give  a  number 
of  men  work  during  the  summer. 
Often  the  tenant  farmer  does  more 
for  community  life  than  his  landlord. 
However,  when  summer  comes,  his 
services  are  often  so  valuable  to  the 
estate  that  he  cannot  even  get  to 
church. 

There  is  another  group  of  summer 
dwellers  who  share  vicariously  in  the 
work  of  the  church.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  the  repair  of  the  church 
building,  in  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  support  of  a  min- 
ister. The  minister  calls  upon  them 
and  he  finds  them  the  most  delight- 
ful people  in  his  parish.  They  grant 
him  every  consideration  and  courtesy, 
but  they  will  not  share  in  any  of  the 
actual  services  or  affairs  of  the 
church.  Although  they  would  feel  at 
ease  in  any  group  in  Boston,  London, 
or  Paris,  I  suspect  that  they  do  not 
feel  capable  of  taking  hold  in  rural 
society.  The  thought  of  adjustment 
is  too  much  for  them.  The  frequent 
local  comment  about  this  type  of 
person  is,  "He's  kinda  queer  till  you 
get  to  know  him."  Closely  akin  to 
him  is  the  man  who  is  impatient  of 
petty  details  that  sometimes  excite 
country  folks  to  the  point  of  fever 
heat.  By  a  little  patience  and  strategy 
he  could  do  his  share  toward  wh^t  he 
feels  ought  to  be  done,  and  then,  for 
the  rest,  let  the  quibblers  quibble. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  coun- 
try church  is  the  family  that  lives  in 
the  country  the  year  round,  and  yet 
refuses  to  take  root.  They  come  with 
an  urban  conceit  that  is  as  insuffer- 
able as  it  is  impractical.  They  insist 
upon  imposing  their  w-ays  upon  the 
natives,  and  showing  them  how  things 
ought  to  be  done.  Their  ignorance  of 
simple  agriculture  and  the  time-tested 
traditions  of  country  life  make  them 
appear  ridiculous  in  the  face  of  their 
assumed  superiority.  They  deride  all 
local  organizations  because  of  their 
simplicity.  They  agitate  "reforms," 
They  often  are  permitted  to  inaugur- 
ate  them   because   country  people 
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want  help,  and  they  are  willing  to 
learn.  However,  too  often  the  "re- 
'||f  formers"  find  that  they  are  sorry  that 
they  ever  mentioned  it,  because  things 
do  not  work  out  as  they  expected. 

Once  an  artist  and  his  wife,  a 
former  actress,  desired  to  help  in  the 
community.  An  amateur  play  was 
suggested,  presumably  to  make  money 
for  the  church.  The  artist  stipulated 
how  much  money  he  needed  for 
scenery  materials.  The  budget  was 
discussed.  The  total  possible  receipts 
for  the  performance  were  less  than 
the  materials  for  scenery.  This  left 
nothing  for  make-up,  books  or  cos- 
tuming. The  professionals  said  a  play 
could  not  possibly  be  financed  for  so 
little  money,  and  they  withdrew  from 
the  project.  The  natives  went  ahead. 
They  improvised  the  scenery  and  the 
play  was  produced  with  a  little  sur- 
plus. Both  scenery  and  performance 
might  have  been  better  if  the  profes- 
sionals had  had  sufficient  amateur 
spirit  to  take  hold  of  the  situation  as 
it  was. 

Many  times  city  folks  are  stranded 
in  the  country.  They  lose  their  city 
contacts  and  do  not  find  their  bear- 
ings in  rural  living.  They  are  usually 
too  proud  to  admit  their  failure,  and 
to  begin  humbly.  For  the  good  of  the 
community  and  themselves  they  move 
out.  Unfortunately  the  church  has  no 
specialized  technique  for  acclimatiz- 
ing these  people,  nor  is  it  very  keenly 
aware  of  their  problem.  This  state  of 
affairs  makes  it  difficult  for  the  out- 
sider to  enter  a  community  even 
though  he  comes  humbly.  It  often 
takes  years  before  he  is  sure  he  be- 
longs. But  when  he  does,  his  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  the  country 
church  is  a  source  of  great  joy. 

Attorney  Jordon  has  a  summer 
home  in  the  country.  Unobtrusively, 
he  sings  in  our  choir.  He  endures  the 
torments  of  our  faltering  sopranos 
without  a  shudder.  He  has  sung  in 
better  choirs,  but  not  with  more  joy. 
He  has  heard  better  sermons,  but  not 
with  more  satisfaction.  He  is  alter- 
nately amused  and  provoked  by  our 
small  town  bickerings,  but  when  he 
is  in  the  country  he  always  goes  to 
church.  In  its  simplicity  the  church 
represents  the  things  for  which  he 
stands,  and  he  wants  the  whole  coun- 
tryside to  know  about  it. 

Miss  Reed  sought  escape  from  the 
boredom  of  metropolitan  society  in 
winter  and  mountain  resorts  in  sum- 
mer. Her  city  friends  long  ago  left 
her  by  the  country  roadside  for  half 
dead.  She  began  attending  church 
events  sparingly,  because  she  could 
not  bear  too  many  of  them.  Her 
allergy  to  rural  events  was  strictly 
her  own  affair,  so  she  told  no  one 
When  she  was  asked  to  do  something 
in  the  community,  she  did  it  promptly 
and  quietly.  She  caught  on.  Eventual- 
ly she  even  learned  to  sit  comfortably 
in  a  country  kitchen.  She  is  not 
merely  accepted,  she  is  appreciated 
enormously.  Her  astounding  energy 
in  planning  new  things  and  the  care- 
ful use  of  her  wealth  have  been  a 
transforming  power  in  the  com- 
munity. She  remarked,  "I'd  rather  be 
a  big  frog  in  a  little  puddle  than  a 
little  frog  in  a  big  puddle."  The  little 
girl  went  to  the  country  and  made 
good. 

Mrs.   Cheyney   decided  to  move 


into  the  country  with  her  family.  She 
entered  into  country  life  with  a  pair 
of  overalls  and  a  will.  She  dug  and 
planted  in  the  daytime  and  let  a  maid 
maintain  the  refinements  of  home 
life,  which  she  enjoyed  in  the  eve- 
ning. This  more  rugged  existence  ap- 
pealed to  her.  She  finally  invited  in 
her  country  neighbors  for  a  luncheon. 
She  spared  neither  energy  nor  money 
in  her  preparation  for  a  hospitable 
party.  She  had  adequate  silver  to 
serve  the  food  properly,  and  she  used 
it.  That  queered  the  party.  She  was 
suspected  of  "putting  on  the  dog." 
Her  party  was  widely  discussed  after- 
ward, but  not  favorably.  She  might 
have  accepted  defeat,  but  she  was  de- 
termined to  live  in  the  country,  and 
hung  on.  An  understanding  woman 
in  the  church  took  pity  upon  her  and 
taught  her  to  combine  her  democra- 
tic urges  with  greater  simplicity. 
Now  Mrs.  Cheyney  is  getting  along 
nicely.  She  reserves  her  fancy  silver 
and  cocktails  for  people  who  are  used 
to  them. 

THE  perpetual  state  of  the  coun- 
try church  is  either  semi-coma 
or  feverish  agitation.  The  dissensions 
that  tear  a  church  asunder  are  seldom 
about  theological  issues.  Of  course 
theological  slogans  may  become  the 
banners  of  various  dissenting  groups. 
The  cause  of  friction  is  usually 
rooted  in  family  rivalry,  or  social 
cleavage.  Sometimes  contentions  arise 
between  rich  and  poor,  between 
farmers  and  mill  workers,  between 
residents  and  commuters,  and  be- 
tween natives  and  summer  people. 
These  differences  are  further  com- 
plicated by  innate  conservatism  and 
the  tradition  of  intellectual  freedom, 
which  bring  conflicting  emotions  to 
every  group.  Theoretically,  the  church 
bridges  the  span  between  all  groups 
and  certainly  it  does  it  better  than 
any  other  organization. 

Under  constructive  leadership  these 
rifts  are  minimized.  The  great  enemy 
of  the  church  at  this  point  is  the 
psychopathic  misfit,  who  might  well 
say,  "When  grange,  club,  and  pol- 
iticians forsake  me,  then  does  the 
Lord  take  me  up."  This  maladjusted 
person  seeks  to  gratify  his  sense  of 
power  by  securing  a  following  for 
some  "holy  cause."  His  peculiar 
technique  is  that  of  fomenting  strife 
and  furthering  the  rifts  in  class  con- 
sciousness. 

In  times  past,  the  country  church 
began  the  nurture  of  many  boys  who 
became  ministers  and  churchmen  in 
our  cities.  As  long  as  population 
trends  are  to  the  city  this  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  true.  Church- 
men are  becoming  aware  of  the  social 
significance  of  the  country  parish 
which,  with  its  feeble  resources,  must 
provide  religious  culture,  not  only 
for  itself,  but  for  the  city  as  well. 

The  cross  roads  meeting  house  is 
responsible  for  every  unmet  need  of 
the  community,  whether  it  be  recre- 
ation for  young  people,  club  activi- 
ties for  boys  and  girls,  or  sociability 
for  adults.  It  tries  to  fill  in  the  cul- 
tural gaps  in  art.  music,  drama,  litera- 
ture, travel,  and  nature  lore.  It  even 
aids  in  providing  for  self-expression 
in  some  of  these  fields. 

Any  necessary  service  to  the  human 
spirit  that  remains  undone  becomes 
the  task  of  the  country  church. 


Worthington  Estate  Ranger 

Your  efficient  way  to  more  economical 
mowing  —  better  looking  lawns  —  light 
farming  and  general  maintenance 

Worthington  equipment  is  designed  by  specialists  in  mowing  ma- 
chinery for  you  who  have  the  problems  of  maintaining  a  large 
country  estate  (10  acres  or  more),  golf  course  or  polo  field.  It  is 
sturdily  built  to  give  you  years  of  economical,  trouble-free  service. 

Hundreds  of  estate  owners  here  and  abroad  find  Worthington  equip- 
ment pays  for  itself  quickly  in  time,  money  and  man-power  saved. 


LEFT  —  Hard  rubber  rollers  enable 
Worthington  Cutting  Units  to  overlap  on 
concrete  walks  without  injury  —  only 
rubber  touches  the  ground.  Saves  time 
and  labor  of  hand-trimming  later. 


RIGHT —  With  the  rotary  Cutting  Units 
hydraulically  rained  and  locked  in  ri^iid 
position  —  no  side  sway  or  bobbing  — 
the  Worthington  Estate  Ranger  trans- 
ports itself  over  curbs  from  <me  mowing 
area  to  another.  Pneumatic  tires  all 
around  prevent  rutting  of  turf  or  injury 
to  walks,  curbs  and  trees. 

Investigate  the  economical  advantages  of  Worthington  equipment  now  before 
spending  money  on  repairs  for  worn  or  obsolete  machinery.  Remember,  one 
Worthington  Estate  Ranger  does  the  work  of  at  least  eight  walk -behind  power 
mowers  and  may  be  used  12  months  of  the  year  with  the  handy  trailer  dumpcart  for 
hauling  leaves,  dirt,  sod,  sand,  stones,  etc.,  and  for  keeping  drives  and  walks  clear 
of  snow  with  the  easily  attached  snowplow.  Its  ample  power  and  traction  enable 
you  to  mow  large  acres  of  hay  in  fast  time,  as  well  as  to  plow,  harrow  and 
perform  other  farming  chores  that  do  not  require  the  use  of  heavy  equipment. 

The  power  take-off  runs  pumps,  saws,  compost  mixers  and  saves  the  expense 
of  much  extra  equipment,  too. 

Service  on  the  tractor  —  if  ever  required  —  may  be  had  throughout  the  ivorld  at 
any  dealer  of  the  (Chrysler  Corporation  or  your  otvn  local  garage. 

Worthington  Mower  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE:  STROUDSBURG,  PA.   •   SALES  AGENCIES:  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Tear  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today  for  special  illustrated 
catalogue  showing  how  you,  too,  can  save  money  with  Worth- 
ington equipment,  or  at  your  request  a  representative  ivill  call. 
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TIMING 


I  A  watch  that  goes  close  to  the  heart  of 
a  sportsman  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
is  a  split-second  chronograph  stop-watch 
■»vith  minute  register,  minute  repeater 
and  a  perpetual  calendar  indicating  the 
date,  day  of  the  week,  month,  year,  and 
the  moon's  phase.  In  a  case  of  gold  or 
platinum,  with  white  or  Hack  dial. 


For  professional  men  and  those  whose 
interests  are  sporting,  this  wrist  watch 
too  is  invaluable  in  keeping  them  posted. 
A  marvelously  accurate  chronograph 
stop-watch,  either  single  or  split-second, 
registering  to  thirty  minutes.  As  hand- 
some as  it  is  useful.  In  18-carat  gold. 


A  |jlaliriiim  wrist  watch  set  with  full- 
cut,  round  and  baguette  diamonds,  as 
distinctive  in  design  as  it  is  accurate  in 
timekeeping.  It  lends  a  touch  of  per- 
fection to  a  smart  evening  ensemble. 

For  100  years  Patek,  Philippe  watches 
have  had  universal  recognition  for 
quality  and  style.  For  sale  at  leading 
jewelers  throughout  the  ivorld. 

PA\TllK< 
IPIHIIIILIIPIPl 

THE  WORLD'S  FOREMOST 

W/A\T€IHI 

Estailished  1839 

NEW  YORK  GEN  EVA 


parz  ingev 

INC. 

54  E  57  ST  •  NEW  YUKIi 

Willi  Mirror  vvitli  flower  pocket. 
Silver  Plated,  5i"x  29"  •  $()5. 


BAYARD  STOTT 

STUDIO.  INC. 

145  East  57th  St.,  New  York 


Decorative  Accessories 
• 

Curtains,  Tablecloths,  Lamp 
Shades,  Doilies  in  the  new 
glass  fibre  fabric. 

Hand-painted  taffeta  and 
parchment  shades. 

Flower  designs  from  old 
prints  reproduced  on  inside 
of  glass  lamps. 

Write  for  particulars 


You  Supply  the  Bride  and  Groom 

...we'll  do  the  rest!  Let  our  expert 
staff  handle  every  detail  of  your 
bachelor  dinner,  reception,  engage- 
ment tea,  or  shower.  Catering  at 
home,  too!  May  we  send  you  our 
brochure? 

i„c  SHERRY  NETHERIAND 

5lh  Ave.  at  59tti  St.  •  Eugene  Voit,  Mgr. 


Modern  Venetian  Glass  Fig- 
ures, hitherto  in  the  upper- 
bracket  price  class,  are  now 
available  at  more  modest 
prices.  These  attractive  fig- 
ures, with  Horn  of  Plenty 
flower  vases  attached,  in  strik- 
ing colors  of  pinks,  blues  and 
white,  are  10"  tall,  and  cost 
only  $15  each.  Imported  by 
The  Mayhew  Shop,  603  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York. 


Beach  Backgammon  Table, 
something  new  for  the  com- 
ing season.  Designed  for  use 
with  the  low  lounging  beach 
chairs  and  cushions.  Stoutly 
built  of  pine  with  natural  fin- 
ish, it  is  extremely  light  in 
weight  for  easy  carrying. 
Completely  equipped.  $30. 
From  Jane  Smith,  Inc.,  134 
East  S6th  Street,  New  York. 


For  the  proper  preparation 
of  cut-flower  table  arrange- 
ments, a  specially-devised  tool 
kit  is  a  great  help.  This  set 
is  complete  with  two  pairs  of 
shears,  a  saw,  and  small 
hatchet,  the  latter  for  tough 
branches  or  stalks.  In  the  at- 
tractive flowered  case,  it  costs 
$8.50,  at  Yamanaka's.  680 
Fifth    Avenue,    New  York. 


This  jewel  box  is  lined  with 
the  same  tarnish-resistant 
material  that  is  used  in  the 
most  expensive  silver  chests. 
It  has  been  designed  specially 
to  hold  the  modern  silver 
jewelry,  now  so  much  in 
vogue,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  tarnish.  With  removable 
tray,  having  sections  for  rings 
and  smaller  pieces.  Covered 
in  gold-tooled  lextoleather. 
Howard  Williams  Co.,  225 
Fifth  Avenue.  $2.50. 


For  country  or  occasional 
wear,  you  will  find  this  tweed 
Sport  Jacket  extremely  serv- 
iceable. It  is  individually 
tailored  by  Leslie-Hobbs,  Ltd., 
5  West  51st  Street,  New 
York,  who,  because  of  con- 
ditions abroad,  are  now  mak- 
ing traditionally-British  ap- 
parel from  style  -  patterns 
originally  cut  in  their  London 
shop.  This  Sport  Jacket  is 
$35.  When  ordering  state 
chest  measurement  and  length. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


For  a  light  meal.  A  brown 
pottery  casserole,  on  alcohol 
stand  complete,  $7.  Individ- 
ual brown  pottery  dishes.  $4 
a  dozen.  Glass  beer  mugs,  en- 
graved with  hops  design,  $24 
a  dozen.  Wooden  salad  fork 
and  spoon.  50«?  a  set.  Wooden 
tray,  with  gold  metal  trim, 
$7.50.  From  Alice  Marks,  6 
East  52nd  Street,  New  York. 


These  hand-painted  and 
life  -  like  modeled  wooden 
ducks  are  the  very  newest  re- 
ceptacles to  hold  cigarettes. 
They  are  exact  replicas  in 
shapes  and  colors  of  the  nat- 
ural birds,  and  are  obtainable 
in  the  following  species:  mal- 
lard, black  duck,  red  head, 
blue  wing  teal,  green  wing 
teal,  and  widgeon.  Approxi- 
mately 12"  long.  $7.50  each. 
From  Scully  &  Scully,  Inc.. 
506  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


A  sundial  placed  on  a  deco- 
rative pedestal  at  a  focal 
point  in  your  garden  will  add 
a  touch  of  Old  World  charm. 
An  armillary  dial,  particular- 
ly, adds  a  note  of  grace  and 
distinction.  This  armillary 
dial,  with  the  signs  of  Zodiac, 
is  beautifully-wrought  in  brass, 
with  an  Old  English  finish. 
12"  diameter,  $50.  Also  avail- 
able in  a  16"  size,  $80.  From 
The  Erkins  Studio,  121  East 
24th  Street,  New  York. 


A  modernized  Colonial 
mantel  clock,  finished  in 
brass,  and  mounted  on  an 
Alps-green  marble  base.  An 
unusually  distinctive-looking 
and  accurate  timepiece,  that 
would  grace  any  room  in  the 
country  home.  6^"  long,  by 
5"  high.  With  electrical  move- 
ment, $90.  Regular  move- 
ment, $100.  Edward  F.  Cald- 
well &  Co.,  214  E.  57th  St. 


A  streamlined  wheelbarrow 
that  performs  many  tasks 
around  the  garden  and  eUmi- 
nates  a  lot  of  back-ache. 
Nicknamed  the  Lady's  Bar- 
row, because  it  is  so  light  and 
so  easy  to  handle.  Strongly 
made  and  well  finished.  $6. 
(A  little  more  West  of  the 
Mississippi.)  Max  Schling, 
618  Madison  Avenue. 


I'UltLIC  S/ILE 

o^^  f/ie 

VmiWWim  COLIECTII)^ 


PAINTINGS 
SOLILI'TimES 
TAI  ESTRIE-i 
ANCIENT  RUGS 
CHOICE  VELVETS 


OUIENTAL  AUT 
MINIATUHES 
FURNITURE 
CHINA,  SILVER 
RARE  PLANTS 


PABKE-BERMET  GALLERIES 


IIMC 


The  valuable  and  extensive  art  collection  originally 
formed  by  the  late  Samuel  Untermyer,  now  to  be 
sold  by  order  of  his  children,  the  present  owners, 
and  by  order  of  his  executors. 


MAY  10 


E  V  E  l\  I  !\  G 


TH 


IMAY  II  " 


AFTEIIIMOOiM 


ut  tAe 


PARKE  BER^ET  GALLERIES  •  inc 

311  EAST  o7th  STREET      •      IMEW  YORK 

Paintings  by  the  great  Old  Masters  and  by  renowned 
XVIII  and  XIX  century  artists;  rare  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance art  including  tapestries,  velvets,  bronzes,  stone 
sculptures,  and  furniture,  ancient  Oriental  rugs,  Greek 
and  Roman  art. 

MAY  15",  16",  17",  18" 

MORKING   AND  AFTEKNOOIM 

OH      e  futemi'ie-i  e<^ 

GREYSTO^E,  Yoiihers,  I\.  Y. 

French  and  English  XVIII  century  furniture,  tapestries, 
Chinese  porcelains  and  jades,  Indian  miniatures,  silver, 
china  and  other  property,  together  with  rare  plants,  in- 
cluding the  famous  orchids  and  other  hothouse  varieties. 

* 

ILLIIHTRATED  BRnCHURE 

giving  details  regarding  hours  of  exhibition 
for  both  sales,  information  relative  to  ad- 
mission to  "Greystone",  price  of  catalogues, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Address: 

PARKE-BERIVET  GALLERIES  •  inc 


30  EAST  57th  STREET 


l\Ell  YORK 
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FINEST  COLLECTIONS 


...  of-  English  bone  china  and  earthenware  await  your  inspection  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto.  Buy  in  Canada  at  lower  prices  and  receive 
also  a  premium  of  10%  on  your  U.S.  money. 

Beautifully  illustrated  China  Booklet  "C"  sent  upon  request. 


HENRY  BIRKS  &  SONS  LTD.     BIRKS-ELLIS-RYRIE  LTD. 

JEWELLERS  MONTREAL  JEWELLERS  TORONTO 

CANADA  CANADA 


THE  POLISH  THAT 
REVn  ES  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  CHIPPE^^DALE: 

In  Fine  Furniture  and  Antiques 
"patina"  Jackson  of  London 
<£nglisei)  max  $o[isf) 

The  polisli  used  by  decorators  and  antique 
collectors  to  restore  and  retain  the  potine 
of  precious  pieces.  Leaves  no  greasy 
smudges.  Imparts  a  lasting  lustre  to  ALL 
WOODS,  FURNITURE.  PANELL£D 
ROOMS,  BRONZES,  LEATHER,  etc.  Also 
Blond  for  Modern  Swedish,  pickled  pine, 
satin-wood.  Easy  to  use.  Polishes  in  less 
than  a  minute. 


Price  Sl.OO  per  jar.  $1.50  for  double  size  jar 
Try  our  **R€viva'*  for  removing  alcohol,  water 
or  heat  spots^— $1.00  per  bottle 


MRS. 

25  WEST  51ST  ST. 


MARK  JACKSON'S  STUDIO-C 

NEW  YORK 


PLAZA  3-3S28 


ENGLISH  SHOES 

for  31  en 


This  fine  and  mellow  Britisher, 
designed  for  solid  comfort  is 
ideal  for  country  wear  and 
smart  for  the  city,  too.  $12.50. 
Mail  orders  correctly  executed. 

J.  L.  Barnett,  Pres.    Formerly  of  Fortnum  &  Mason 

697  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

Between  62nd  and  63rd  Sts.  REgent  7-0720 


CAST  IRON  TREE 
SETTEE 

#111  fits  32"  tree  trunk. 
$30.00  undecorated — freight  prepaid. 

#211  fits  38"  tree  trunk. 
$36.00  undecorated — freight  prepaid. 
Slight  addition  west  of  the  Rockies. 

Send  for  circular  other  garden  ornaments . 

THE  GRAF  STUDIOS 
Wilmington,  Ohio 


The  Qay  Qift 

for  the  country  home 

what  could  be  merrier  as  door- 
stops, or  for  the  table,  than 
these  English  china  pigs,  spi4n- 
kled  with  either  pink  roses,  as 
shown,  or  with  clover,  thistles, 
shamrocks  or  just  spots  of  black. 
Big  pigs,  $2  5;  and  little  ones, 
$3.50. 

t/lail  orders  filled  promptly 


6  E3:l  S2  Street.  New  York  •  Plaia  3-7282 


HAND  KNITTED  SOCKS 
MADE  To  Your  SPECIAL  ORDER 

For  men,  women  or  children.  Any  size, 
any  weigtit,  any  color.  Ribbed  or  cable 
stitcti.  No  seam  on  bottom  of  foot. 

CUSTOM  KNIT 

32  Oakland  Avenue,  Colonial  Heights, 
Tuckahoe,  New  York 


Make  sure  of  your  copy  of  JLiNEl — 
and  every  issue — by  sending  your 
subscription  NOW. 

One  year,  $5.00 
Two  years,  $8.00 
Foreign  postage,  S2.00  a  year  extra. 


Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York 


This  interesting  reproduc- 
tion of  an  English  terrace 
chair-and-table  would  adorn 
any  summer  porch,  terrace  or 
garden.  The  table  is  18"  in 
diameter,  and  30"  high.  The 
chair  measures  21"  across 
front,  and  is  16"  high.  In 
iron,  painted  any  color.  $125. 
An  umbrella  is  included,  at 
slightly  higher  price,  if  de- 
sired. Nancy  McLelland,  Inc., 
IS  East  S7th  Street. 


In  addition  to  its  silk-like 
texture  and  appearance,  the 
new  wonder  fabric,  Fibre 
Glass,  is  practically  inde- 
structible, stainless,  and  proof 
against  burns.  Here,  with  the 
addition  of  Point  de  Venice 
lace,  it  is  made  into  a  doily 
that  would  add  distinction  to 
any  table.  Designed  by  the 
Bayard  Stott  Studio,  145 
East  57th  St.,  New  York. 
The  price  is  $48  a  dozen. 


Luncheon  mats,  cork- 
backed,  with  tops  of  alumi- 
num foil  in  gold,  copper  or 
natural  aluminum  color.  Tar- 
nish-proof. Three  designs  in 
white,  red  or  blue,  or  with 
simple  border.  60<?  each.  Or 
with  3-letter  monogram,  75^. 
From  McCutcheon's,  60Q 
Fifth    .Avenue,    New  York. 


There  is  both  artistry  and 
craftsmanship  in  this  combi- 
nation sign  and  bell,  which 
displays  the  name  of  your 
house.  A  white  metal  plate 
makes  the  name  clear  and 
readable  from  whichever  side 
you  approach.  Complete  with 
your  choice  of  name.  The 
sign  measures  over  all,  24" 
high.  24"  projection.  The 
price  is  $58.  Bell  and  bracket 
only,  $36.  From  Todhunter, 
Metal  Work  Studio,  119  East 
S7th  Street,  New  York. 


At  Chelton,  Inc.,  106  East 
57th  Street,  you  will  find 
these  decidedly  new  and  at- 
tractive leaf  plates.  White 
earthenware,  with  burnt-on 
decoration  in  gold.  The  large 
leaf  plate,  18"  long  by  10^" 
wide,  is  $8.50.  The  individual 
leaf  and  the  shell  plate,  each 
8J4"  in  diameter,  are  $21  a 
dozen.  Useful  for  salads  or 
hors  d'oeuvres. 
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Silver  jewelry  from  Georg 
Jensen,  Inc.,  667  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Flexible  bracelet,  grape 
design,  $125.  Fanleaf  brace- 
let, $45.  Cactus  clips,  $8.50 
each.  Horse's  head  tie  clip, 
$7.  Gardenia  spray  brooch, 
$12.  Pendant  brooch  set,  with 
labradorite,  $60.  Charm  brace- 
let, complete,  $21. 


While  at  first  glance  this 
looks  like  a  water-color  print, 
actually  it  is  a  Gingham  pic- 
ture, the  idea  of  a  well-known 
artist.  The  flowers  are  cut  out 
of  gingham  and  organdy,  in 
colors  matching  precisely  the 
flowers,  and  mounted  on  card, 
with  French  mat,  ready  for 
framing.  Size  of  mat,  14"  x 
16K".  (Picture,  7"  x  9".) 
$18.  (Smaller  size,  $8.)  No 
two  pictures  are  exactly  alike. 
From  Lois  Shaw,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York. 


These  Harlequin  sun  glasses, 
with  optically  ground  and 
polished  lenses,  effectively 
eliminate  glare  with  no  dis- 
tortion of  colors.  With  either 
Calobar,  Malite  or  Cruxite 
lens.  Frames  are  available  in 
white,  amber,  demi-amber, 
blue,  green,  red,  purple  or 
black.  Extremely  light  in 
weight.  From  $8  up.  Fryxell 
&  HiU,  47  East  57th  Street. 


A  knitting  stand  for  the 
porch,  terrace  or  garden. 
Frame  of  rattan,  21"  high, 
with  the  pocket,  12"  square 
made  of  Indian  print,  lined 
in  powder  blue,  wine,  rust 
or  green.  $7.50.  If  12"  high, 
$6.95.  The  box,  also  handy 
for  knitting  or  sewing,  cov- 
ered with  printed  linen,  in 
many  designs  and  colors,  is 
$1.  At  Alice  Maynard's,  558 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


EXHIBITION 

May  6  through  June  14 
Three-Dimensional  Wall  Decorations 

showing  treatment  of  antique 
backgrounds  in  rooms  of  today  by 

Four  Members  of 
The  A  merican  Institute  of  Decorators 

LENYGON  &  MORANT,  INC. 

NANCY  McClelland,  inc. 

McMILLEN,  INC. 
THEDLOW 

Backgrounds  acquired  by 
15  EAST  57  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Bathroom  set  in  beige,  yel- 
low or  green,  with  horse's 
head  in  grey.  Or  white  with 
decoration  in  black.  Five- 
piece  set,  2  large  bath  towels, 
2  large  wash  cloths,  and  bath 
mat,  $19.50.  Seven-piece  set, 
2  guest  bath  towels  in  addi- 
tion to  above,  $24.  Linen 
hand  towel,  to  match,  $2.50. 
Guest  size.  $2.  From  Anita 
Gardner,  106  East  57th 
Street,  New  York. 


English  Dinnerivare 

One  of  Canada's  largest  and  most 
distinsuished  selections.  Priced  in 
your  favour,   especially  with  tfie 
prevailing  rate  of  exchange. 
Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

HENRY    MO  R  G  A  N 
&  Co.  Limited 

—  Montreal'-  Own  Store  Since  1843  — 


LEE  WULFF  WADING  VEST 

17*  In  lengrth.  \o  oz.  in  weight  yet  carries  entire 
fishing  equipment.  Double  cloth  thruout— bade  forms 
a  large  pocket  with  zipper  opening  on  right  side. 
2  large  bellows  pockets  for  flies  and  leaders.  4  breast 
pockets  for  fly  boxes  and  cigarettes.  Skeepskln  pad 
on  right  breast.  Scissors  pocket  on  left  breast.  Loop 
and  flap  in  front  to  hold  rod  when  changing  flies. 
2  inside  zipper  pockets  for  liquid  refreshmentfi,  sun 
glasses,  etc.  Loop  and  rinff  in  back  to  hold  net. 
Showerproof-windproof  and  snagproof. 

Sixes.  36  to  44  $9.75 

Write  for  cataloguA  and  swatches 

HAL  OLDIN 

Field.  Stream  and  Country  Sports  Appar«l 

515  Madison  Ave.     Room  714     New  York 


Virginia  Dale, 
Paramount 

Star,  appearing  in 
"Buck  Benny  Rides  Again," 
wears  a  Meyers  Brothers 
hand-tailored  coat  and  Ken- 
tucky Jods. 

The  exclusive  styling  of  Meyers 
Brothers  riding  wear  means  per- 
fect comfort  —  fit  —  distinctive- 
ness. 

At  Leading  Metropolitan  Store$ 
Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 


OIEVERS  BROTHERS  IRt 

I.C»N6TON,  KtNTUCICT 
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GARDENS 


The  owner  of  this  place  finally  faced  the  fact  that  she  could  not  have  colorful 
summer  flowers  in  a  spot  cut  from  the  woods,  and  set  out  a  green  garden 


THE  borders  shown  in  the  two 
pictures  on  these  pages  are  a 
happy  combination  of  a  colorful  spring 
garden  and  a  summer  green  garden. 
They  also  solve  a  problem  that  is  an 
harassing  one,  a  problem  that  many 
of  us  have  struggled  with  and  failed. 
Failed  because  we  have  tried  to  do 
the  impossible  which  is  to  make  a 
successful  herbaceous  border  where 
there  is  too  much  shade. 

'  But  there  are  lots  of  flowering 
plants  that  bloom  in  the  partial 
shade,"  I  can  hear  some  one  argue. 

So  there  are,  especially  in  the 
spring:  aquilegia,  heuchera,  lupines, 
etc.;  but  it  is  difficult  to  name  many 
that  are  attractive  and  do  well  in 
the  summer. 

"Funkia".  you  will  say,  "m — m — 
Funkia.  Phlox  doesn't  do  badly;  Bol- 
tonia  will  bloom ;  and  there  are  a  few 
annuals — " 

True,  all  true,  but  what  kind  of 
plants  and  flowers  do  you  get?  Poor, 
spindly  things,  growing  up  and  up 
trying  to  find  the  light  and  sun,  and 
making  the  whole  garden  look  leggy 
and  poverty  stricken.  Better  face  it, 
and  give  up  struggling  to  have  a 
summer  garden  in  a  hole  cut  out  of 
the  woods. 

That  is  what  the  owner  of  this 
place  did,  and  she  claims  her  life  is  a 
far  happier  one!  As  these  borders 
open  right  out  from  the  living  room 
of  the  house,  it  is  essential  to  have 
them  looking  well  throughout  the  sea- 
son; so  now  the  set-up  is  this.  A 
lovely,  very  lovely,  gay  garden  in 
the  spring,  then  a  cool  green  shim- 
mery  garden  the  rest  of  the  time.  I 
use  the  word  "shimmery"  on  account 
of  all  the  ilex  that  is  used.  A  low 
hedge  of  ilex  nummularia  makes  the 
front  of  the  borders,  and  clumps  of 
ilex  crenata  are  planted  all  through 
the  center.  Both  of  these  ilexes  have 
a  dainty  shiny  quality  about  them. 
Dainty  because  their  leaves  are  small; 
and  shimmery  because  the  foliage  is 
a  dark,  glossy  green  on  the  top  side, 
with  a  lighter  color  beneath  that 
gives  a  silvery  sheen  when  the  wind 
blows. 

A  handsome  clipped  hemlock  hedge 
about  seven  feet  high  makes  the  back- 
ground for  the  borders.  The  hedge  is 
set  off  to  perfection  by  the  glorious 
dogwood  and  oak  trees  behind  it.  Be- 
tween the  hemlock  at  the  back  and 
the  little  ilex  hedge  in  the  front,  are 
azaleas,  tall  and  dwarf,  ilex  crenata, 
and  a  carpet,  everywhere,  of  pachy- 
sandra. 

Planted  through  the  pachysandra. 
are  tulips  in  groups  of  about  twenty, 
and  the  color  scheme  is  as  follows: 
all  the  tail  azaleas  are  a  lovely  soft 
pink,  and  the  low  ones  are  white 
(indica  alba).  Looking  from  the  steps, 
the  colors  of  the  tulips  range  as  fol- 
lows: in  two  groups  of  each  color: 
white  (Vesta),  pale  pink  (Flamingo), 
deeper  pink  (Clara  Butt),  lavender 
(Helen  Wills),  purple  (Jubilee),  and 
deep  blood  red  (President  Taft). 


The  whole  thing  is  extremely  ef- 
fective as  everything  blooms  at  once. 
The  dogwoods  cast  their  white  boughs 
right  over  the  garden,  and  the  lovely 
colors  of  the  azaleas  and  tulips  stand 
out  sharply  against  the  dark,  shiny 
evergreens.  Of  course  it  is  a  sad  day 
when  this  spring  glory  departs,  but 
it  leaves  in  its  wake  a  charming 
green  garden  that  always  looks  cool, 
restful,  and  inviting. 

IT  is  also  a  very  happy  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  repetition.  I 
have  tried  to  stress  this  idea  in  some 
of  my  previous  articles,  and  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  it  again. 

Look  carefully  at  the  photograph 
and  you  will  see  that  the  outstanding 
impression  of  its  charm  is  caused  by 
repetition.  Dogwood  blossoms,  a  uni- 
form hemlock  hedge,  a  continuous 
motif  of  shimmery  ilex,  and  the  low 
flowering  material  confined  to  azaleas 
and  tulips.  So  much  more  effective 
than  if  the  dogwoods  were  mixed 


with  apples  and  peaches,  the  ilex  with 
rhododendron,  the  azaleas  with  an- 
dromeda,  the  tulips  with  early  iris 
or  late  narcissus,  and  the  pachysandra 
with  myrtle.  All  charming  plants  in 
themselves,  which  makes  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  strong  minded  and  not  try 
to  squeeze  them  all  in! 

If  space  is  limited  (as  in  these 
borders),  you  will  never  make  a  mis- 
take if  you  work  out  a  planting  plan 
with  a  very  limited  number  of  va- 
rieties of  plants,  and  then  repeat  and 
repeat !  It  is  a  test  of  character,  I 
know,  but  I  promise  you  the  result 
will  be  worth  the  struggle.  I  hope 
that  my  own  repetition  may  be  as 
successful ! 

To  carry  a  little  splash  of  color 
throughout  the  summer,  potted  plants 
can  be  used  on  and  around  the  sides 
of  the  steps.  With  a  bit  of  foresight 
you  can  plan  to  have  groups  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flowers  that  follow 
the  tulip  season.  For  example,  for  the 
first  lot  have  Canterbury  bells,  pink. 


white,  and  lavender,  with  shallow 
pots  of  white  alyssum  to  bank  around 
the  taller  pots.  For  the  next  "'shifV 
have  regale  lilies,  flanked  by  dwarf 
delphinium  chinense.  Then  salmon 
zinnias,  surrounded  by  heliotrope  and 
purple  petunias.  Next,  white  Coltness 
dahlias,  set  off  by  hunnemannia  and 
ageratum:  and  lastly  chrysanthe- 
mums, tall  and  dwarf.  To  have  these 
gay,  ever-changing  groups  of  flowers 
will  (or  should)  in  some  measure 
recompense  you  for  not  being  able  to 
have  a  real  flower  garden,  which 
would  not  ever  have  been  a  real  gar- 
den anyway — if  you  follow  what  I 
mean ! 

Now  for  a  word  about  its  care; 
for  like  all  gardens,  even  the  easiest, 
it  needs  a  certain  amount  of  intelli- 
gent management.  To  begin  with,  it 
has  to  be  kept  enriched,  because 
there  are  many  roots  of  trees  greedily 
eating  up  moisture  and  nourishment. 
Start  with  the  hemlock  hedge.  It  likes 
good  soil  and  a  generous  feeding  of 
bone  meal  in  the  autumn.  It  dis- 
likes lime,  (as  does  everything  else 
in  this  border),  and  prefers  being 
sheared  in  early  spring  and  again 
about  August  first. 

Azaleas  appreciate  a  yearly  dose 
of  humus,  mixed  with  a  dash  of  bone 
meal,  but  they  dislike  heartily  to 
have  their  roots  scratched  or  dis- 
turbed. Care  must  be  taken  to  apply 
the  feeding  gently  and  discriminat- 
ingly. For  best  results  cut  off  the 
blooms  after  fading. 

Ilex  will  flourish  on  the  same  for- 
mula as  azaleas;  and  pachysandra  re- 
sponds favorably  to  most  any  kind  of 
attention!  Over  the  entire  borders  a 
mulch  of  peat  moss  about  an  inch 
deep  is  advisable. 

As  in  most  gardens  in  woody  sur- 
roundings, the  mice  and  moles  play 
havoc  with  the  tulips.  The  only  solu- 
tion is  wire  baskets.  This  is  a  simple 
matter  when  tulips  can  be  planted  in 
groups.  Buy  a  roll  of  strong,  small- 
meshed  wire.  Cut  it  into  the  desired 
lengths,  bend  up  the  sides  and  ends, 
and  wire  them  together  with  single 
strands  of  wire,  making  a  basket  eight 
inches  deep  and  as  large  as  necessary, 
planning  to  plant  the  bulbs  five  inches 
apart  and  about  five  inches  deep. 
Bury  the  basket,  leaving  two  inches 
of  wire  showing  above  the  ground, 
which  will  be  hidden  by  the  pachy- 
sandra. 

Plant  the  pachysandra  before  put- 
ting in  the  tulips,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  cutting  into  the  bulbs. 
Tulips  for  a  display  of  this  kind, 
should  not  be  left  more  than  two 
years,  as  they  deteriorate  in  size  and 
height.  Every  two  years,  at  least,  pull 
them  up,  plant  them  in  a  less  con- 
spicuous spot,  and  treat  yourself  to 
handsome  new  ones  again. 

Do  not  let  the  ilex  get  out  of  hand. 
Trim  the  little  hedge  so  it  remains 
low  and  compact,  and  prune  the 
taller  bushes  occasionally  so  they 
keep  a  good  symmetrical  shape. 


GOTTS'.H0  PHOTOS 

A  handsome,  clipped  hemlock  hedge  makes  the  background  for  the  border;  it  Is 
set  off  to  perfection  by  the  glorious  dogwood  and  oak  trees  behind  It 
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Come  rain,  come  sun  .  .  .  it's  no  trick  at  all  to 
make — utui  keep — your  terrace,  garden  or  lawn 
the  envy  of  the  countryside  with  these  outdoor 
aristocrats.  See  .  .  .  buy  .  .  .  and  enjoy  them  for 
this  and  many  summers  to  come! 

Send  for  our  new  Furniture  booklet  "L" 


WICKER  GARDEN  BASKET— Fitted  with 
nine-most-needed  tools,  rubber 
kneeling  pad  and  accessories. 

 $13.95 

With  less  expensive  tools  $9.95 
Washable  Kreme  Skin  Gloves, 
$1;  Garden  Encyclopedia,  $4 


ORNAMENTAL  FAUCET— Of  highly 
polished  solid  brass,  inter- 
changeable with  regular  hose 
connection.  Rooster,  Horse, 
Dog  or  Dove.    .     .    .  $4.95 


DESIGN  FOR  COMFORT  —  Heavy  rattan  set  with  cushions  of 
hand-blocked,  water-repellent  fabric.  Sturdy  warp-proof 
frame.  Natural,  white  or  frosted  finish.  .    .    .  $225.00 

HfimmPicHEfi  ScHLEmrriEfi 

145  East  5  7th  Street,  New  York 


DRIVEWAY  MARKERS  —  Genuine 
Catseye  Reflecting  lenses  to 
warn  cars  off  your  flower-beds. 
Stake,  1  ft.  or  2  ft.,  50(i  and  600; 
Bird,  2  ft.  $1.00;  Flower,  2  ft. 
$1.50  and  $1.75;  Disc,  3  inch 
diameter,  50^.  Fled,  green  or 
yellow. 

HANDSOME  BOOT  WIPERS  — Iron 
chestnut  horses  or  English  setter 
dogs,  mounted  on  either  side  of 
sturdy  brushes.  Life-like  col- 
ors. 19"  x  12"  $17;  14"x8"$13 


THE  FACE  OF  EARTH 

yContinued  jrom  page  29) 

the  stick.  From  where  we  stood  we 
could  see  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
corned  and  tobaccoed  out,  gone  to 
the  creeks  and  the  sea,  out  of  pro- 
duction, or  nearly  so.  "Let  s  get  out 
of  here,  "  said  Bennett.  "It  turns  my 
stomach." 

I DO  not  intend  in  these  illustra- 
tions to  point  with  undue  scorn  at 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  Jefferson  founded,  or  at 
southern  colleges,  agricultural  or 
otherwise.  Some  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing stretches  of  eroded  land  in  Amer- 
ica are  close  to  the  campuses  of  col- 
leges of  agriculture,  not  only  in  states 
as  old  as  the  Carolinas,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  but  in  states  as  young  as 
Oklahoma.  That  the  thing  could  have 
happened,  and  that  scientists,  agri- 
cultural and  general,  could  have  re- 
mained so  heedless  seems  inexplicable. 
But  there  are  natural  reasons  and 
explanations. 

Ours,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  land 
of  violent  chmate.  Ours,  in  general, 
are  lashing  rains,  unlike  the  misty, 
caressing  rains  of  England  and  West- 
ern Europe. 

That  is  one  thing.  Another  is  that 
we,  as  a  people,  are  violent  farmers. 
We  have  yet  to  develop  a  decent 
respect  for  binding  cover,  trees  and 
grass.  Clean-tilled  tobacco,  and  later 
clean-tilled  corn,  on  a  hillside,  were 
the  crops  which  hurried  that  field  of 
the  Jeffersons  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  To  the  South,  it  was  mainly 


cotton  that  did  the  harm.  Tobacco, 
corn,  cotton  and  to  some  extent,  po- 
tatoes, are  all,  strange  to  say,  crops 
that  we  white  people  took  over  from 
the  Indians  when  we  took  over  their 
continent.  No  one  who  travels  ex- 
tensively on  the  face  of  our  country 
nowadays,  and  in  the  one-crop  realms 
of  cotton  and  corn,  especially,  can 
escape  the  feeling  that  these  '"gifts" 
from  the  red  man,  have  taken  upon 
us  a  curious  and  horrible  revenge. 

We  do  not  farm  as  the  Indians  did. 
We  farm,  indeed,  differently  from 
any  other  people  on  earth.  We  are 
extremely  vigorous  farmers.  We  have 
the  space,  the  power,  the  machinery; 
and,  over  large  areas,  we  manhandle 
land.  Until  quite  recently  we  seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  good  land  to  man- 
handle and  abandon.  But  young  as 
we  are,  and  as  prodigal,  we  begin 
now  to  feel  with  a  sickening  abrupt- 
ness a  shortage  of  good  soil. 

We  are  beginning  to  change  our 
ways  of  farming.  Soil  continues  to 
wash  and  blow  out  fast,  however: 
and  human  change  is  slow.  Consider: 
The  farmers  of  no  other  great  coun- 
try rip  open  as  much  of  its  soil,  bare 
it,  stir,  push  it  around  with  imple- 
ments as  recklessly  as  we  do  here  in 
the  United  States.  The  farmers  of 
Europe  expose,  proportionately,  only 
about  two-fifths  as  much  of  the  face 
of  the  earth  there,  in  cleanly  inter- 
tilled row-crops,  as  we  do  here. 

That  is  a  key  fact.  Couple  this  with 
a  widespread  and  slovenly  addiction 
to  one-crop  soil-skinning,  without 
adequate  cover  crops,  buffer  strips, 
contour  plantings,  or  rotations,  and 


the  ruin  we  now  behold  seems  not  so 
strange.  We  formed  bad  farming  hab- 
its almost  at  the  very  beginning  of 
our  agriculture  at  Jamestown;  and 
such  habits  have  spawned  and 
sprawled.  England  wanted  tobacco. 
We  planted  it  and  tilled  it  clean.  To- 
bacco offers  hardly  more  cover  to 
land  than  quills  without  feathers 
would  offer  a  hen;  and  much  the 
same  is  true  of  cotton,  the  next  great 
southern  cash  crop  to  march  west. 
By  1670  certain  Virginia  gentlemen 
were  writing  it  in  their  wills  that 
certain  land  be  not  plowed  for  tobac- 
co until  a  given  year,  so  that  there 
be  some  "fresh  soil"  left  for  their 
sons.  There  are  repeated  records  of 
seventeenth  century  tidewater  plant- 
ers losing  all  their  topsoil  in  from 
two  to  four  years.  George  Washing- 
ton saw  what  corn  and  tobacco  were 
doing,  and  ordered  both  crops  off  his 
place.  European  farmers  managed  to 
feed  good  livestock,  he  indicated, 
without  baring  earth  to  destruction 
and  "filling  the  land  with  Indian 
corn."  Above  the  fall-line,  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  having  similar  worries; 
and  he  developed  from  observation  a 
foundation  principle  of  soil  defense: 

''  \X /"e  now  plow  horizontally,"  he 
VV  wrote  in  1813,  in  a  personal 
letter,  "following  the  curvatures  of 
the  hills  and  hollows  on  dead  level, 
however  crooked  the  lines  may  be. 
Every  furrow  thus  acts  as  a  reser- 
voir to  receive  and  retain  the  waters. 
.  .  .  Scarcely  an  ounce  of  soil  is  now 
carried  off.  ...  In  point  of  beauty 
nothing   can    exceed   that   of  the 


waving  lines  and  rows  winding  along 
the  face  of  the  hills  and  valleys." 

To  "get  away  fron.  square  farming 
in  a  round  country"  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  modern  soil  defense,  nowa- 
days, on  cultivated  land.  Jefferson 
and  his  neighboring  farmers  had  the 
right  idea.  What  went  wrong?  Why 
is  there  so  much  wasteland  there  now, 
and  southward,  and  westward? 

They  did  not  know  enough.  Their 
contour-furrows,  and  later  their  earth- 
terraces  were  made  in  the  main  by 
guesswork,  and  with  inadequate 
power.  Terraces,  reared  for  the  soil's 
protection,  broke  at  their  weakest 
point,  and  from  Virginia  to  Texas 
they  redoubled  ruin.  Moreover,  our 
western  march  of  agricultural  occu- 
pation, north  and  south,  was  in  some 
part  driven  by  economic  compulsions 
which  made  a  sensible  and  balanced 
agriculture  implausible.  In  large  part, 
a  destructive,  commercial  and  in- 
creasingly mechanized  monoculture 
prevails. 

At  each  new  stage  of  the  process 
the  farmers  were  up  against  new  soil, 
strange  weather,  strange  growths; 
and  they  had  to  meet  their  debts  as 
they  extended  their  operations.  One- 
crop,  cash-crop:  play  it  big,  win  or 
lose.  It  was  pretty  much  the  same 
story  all  across  the  country.  The 
slaughter  of  the  woodland,  the  over- 
grazing and  the  cattle  war3  and  the 
sheep  wars,  that  calamitous  over- 
plowing  of  the  dryland  plains  for 
wheat,  in  the  name  of  patriotism, 
during  the  first  World  War — it  is  sad- 
dening to  review  the  vast  blundering 
pageant  of  what  we  have  chosen  to 
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FOR  LASTING  PROTECTION  and  BEAUTY 

. ...  at  Low  Cost 


Rusticraft  wooden  fences  provide  long- 
lasting,  low-cost  protection  for  your  live- 
stock and  property  .  .  .  and  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  your  grounds.  The  English 
Hurdle  Fence  shown  above  is  especially 
recommended  as  an  excellent  paddock 
fence — and  is  also  ideal  for  many  fencing 
purposes  within  an  estate.  It  is  shipped 
in  panels  8  feet  long. 

The  Rusticraft  Post  and  Rail  Fence 
illustrated  at  the  right  is  rugged  and 
long-lived  .  .  .  widely  used  for  property 
lines  and  along  roads. 

The  "E-Z-Opn"  Horseback  Gate,  also 
illustrated,  can  be  opened  and  closed 
without  dismounting,  and  it  locks  itself 
automatically. 

Whatever  your  fencing  problem  may 
be  there  is  a  Rusticraft  Fence  to  solve  it. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Booklet: 

''Rusticraft    Fences  Their   Many  Uses'* 


Post  and  Rail  Fence 


"E-Z-Opn"  Horseback  Gate 

FENCE  CO. 

DAVID  TENDLER,  Est.  1918 
2  King  Rd.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gates 
Imported  French  Picket      English  Hurdle      "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gates 
Post  and  Rail  Farm  Gates         "E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gates 
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PORTABLE  GREENHOUSE 

For  Only  $149 


This  popular  English  Glass  Garden  now  being 
made  in  the  United  States.  It's  portable  and 
practical.  Made  of  durable  red  cedar  and  double- 
strength  glass.  Lasts  for  years.  Size:  6  feet,  6 
inches  high,  13  ft.  wide  and  length  to  suit.  Can 
be  taken  down  in  a  few  hours  and  moved  to 
another  location  or  stored.  Additional  sections 
easily  added.  Doubles  your  gardening  season 
and  your  gardening  pleasures.  Can  be  heated  if 
desired.  Guaranteed  for  one  year  against  damage 
by  wind  or  hail  storms. 

The  Glass  House  of  a  Hundred  Uses 

Priced  from  $89.50  up,  f.o.b.  Des  Plaines, 
Illinois.  Cash  or  convenient  terms. 

Write  for  "Orlyt  Portable  Glass  Garden 
Catalot;",  giving  prices  and  full  particulars. 

LORD    &    BURNHAM  COMPANY 

Irvin^on-ca-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Dept.  A-0,  Des  Plaines,  III. 


STEARNS [ 


O  W  E  R. 
awn  Mowers 


A  Power  Mower  for  Every  Home 
12  Models— $69.50  to  $260.00 

There  is  a  Stearns  Power  Lawn  Mower  for  every 
grass  cutting  need.  Easy  to  start  and  to  operate. 
Free  from  all  tricky  mechanism.  Each  model 
is  as  outstanding  in  quality,  performance 
and  operating  economy  as  in  price. 

The  12  models — 8  wheel-drive  and  4  roll- 
drive — range  from  18  inch  to  27  inch  cuf. 
Designed  and  builf  by  Stearns  expert  work- 
men, they  give  longest  service  at  lowest 
cost.  All  models  rubber  tired  and  equipped 
with  Briggs  &  Stratton  engines. 

Ask  Your  Hardware  Dealer  or  Write  Us  for  Catalog  No.  65 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.     estab.  i864    SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


call  our  agricultural  progress,  to  date. 

Partly  it  was  ignorance,  and  partly 
exuberant  recklessness.  We  thought 
we  had  all  the  land  i-  the  world.  The 
sooner  you  skipped  there  and  got  it, 
the  richer  you  were;  then  ho!  for 
the  West  again.  Given  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  of  lands 
on  earth  to  tend,  we  have  taken 
shamefully  poor  care  of  it.  Not  until 
the  turn  of  the  present  century  did 
any  one  discover  that  fields  without 
gullies  can  be  completely  stripped  of 
topsoil.  This  is  done  by  "sheet  ero- 
sion" which  sneaks  away  soil  particle 
by  particle,  while  the  field  looks  as 
smooth  as  ever,  and  crops  fail.  Not 
until  twenty  years  ago  did  we  know 
that  the  top  of  so-called  "flat"  lands 
of  the  prairie  can  run  off  almost  as 
fast  as  topsoil  visibly  hilly.  If  the 
slight  slopes  are  long  enough,  un- 
governed  rainfall  can  rapidly  wear 
them  down.  And  not  until  ten  years 
back,  or  less,  did  we  come  to  realize 
that  unless  we  develop  upstream  and 
upmountain  defenses  against  soil  run- 
off, you  can  rear  dryland  reservoir 
dams  in  the  valleys  as  high  as  sky- 
scrapers, yet  soon  that  reservoir  silts 
up.  Then  that  part  of  the  country 
will  have  no  water.  And  without 
water  there  can  be  no  life. 

WHAT  is  the  answer?  There  is 
no  one  answer.  Only  by  an  in- 
tricate combination  of  varying  strat- 
egies can  accelerated  erosion  of  soil, 
and  of  man,  and  of  our  inter-depend- 
ent civilization  be  controlled.  It  can 
be  controlled.  The  essential  principles 
are  simple.  First,  get  away  from 
"square  farming  in  a  round  country"; 
let  each  furrow  and  harrow  scratch 
serve  as  a  little  dam,  an  impediment 
to  run-off;  and  let  each  blade  of 
vegetation,  growing  in  rows  on  the 
contours,  do  the  same.  Second,  the 
right  crop  in  the  right  place:  Trees 
on  the  crests  and  sharper  slopes; 
grass  on  the  shoulders;  cultivated 
crops  in  the  bottoms;  and  fewer  cul- 
tivated crops.  Cover  is  the  keynote. 
We  must  learn  to  feed  stock,  to  feed 
and  clothe  ourselves,  and  to  fill  such 
orders  as  we  have  for  bread  and  meat 
in  foreign  lands  without  "filling  all 
the  land  with  Indian  corn" — or  cot- 
ton, or  tobacco  and  the  other  land- 
scalpers. 

For  a  people  who  have  made  such 
wonderful  dynamos,  and  skyscrapers, 
and  airline-clippers,  or  such  marvels 
of  instant  communication  as  the 
radio  and  television,  the  technical  in- 
ventions and  decisions  necessary  to 
a  decent  husbandry  ought  not  be  too 
difficult.  But  we  must  get  down  to 
earth  and  put  our  mind  to  it.  For 
this  much  is  certain:  So  long  as  we 
keep  on  blowing  off,  scrubbing  off, 
killing  off  topsoil  and  befouling  liv- 
ing water  sources,  business  and  social 
conditions  in  this  country  will  not  be 
fundamentally  sound. 

Beginning  •with  the  next  issue,  Rus- 
sell Lord,  author  of  the  above  article, 
lirill  conduct  a  regular  monthly  de- 
partment ill  Country  Life  devoted 
to  problems  of  the  land.  We  know  of 
no  author  better  fitted,  from  any 
point  of  view,  to  conduct  such  a  de- 
partment. 

Raised  in  Maryland,  Russell  Lord 
studied  agriculture  at   Cornell  and 


MILBRADT  POWER 
MOWERS 

have 
exclusive 
features 


They  are  Roller  driven  and  cuf  closer  around 
trees,  shrubs,  walks,  etc.  All  steel  and  malle- 
oble  frame  gives  utmost  strength  and  an  idepl 
lubricating  system  mokes  for  long  service  and 
low  upkeep. 

Sizes:  21",  27".  30",  62"  gangs. 
May  be  had  with  Sickle-Bar  and 
Riding  Sulky  attachments. 

MILBRADT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Established  1895 
2402-04  No.  Tenth  St.  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


WATER  SPECIALISTS 

Consultants  and  builders  of  Brooks,  Swimming 
Pools.  Lakes,  etc.  Photos  of  our  work  will  be 
mailed  within  100  miles  of  N.  T.  or  Phila. 
Est.  19U. 

MORSE  &.  MORSE 

1204  E.  Washington  Lane,  Germantown.  Phila.,  Pa. 
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HOYT  NURSERIES 

New  Canaan  Conn. 
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was  graduated  at  25  ( after  serving 
with  the  American  field  artillery  in 
France  i  with  the  war  class  of  1920. 
The  next  years  he  spent  traveling 
around  Ohio  as  agricultural  extension 
editor  of  the  State  University;  occa- 
sionaly  he  lectured  in  the  school  of 
journalism  there. 

In  this  thirties  he  became  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  "Farm  and  Fireside" 
and  a  free  lance  writer  and  editor  in 
New  York.  In  March  of  1933,  with 
a  New  Deal  proclaimed  for  agricul- 
ture, he  went  to  Washington  to  do  a 
piece  about  it  and  ended  by  joining 
up  as  aide  to  Secretary  Henry  Wallace 
for  a  year.  The  following  March  he 
and  his  wife  moved  back  to  Mary- 
land, buying  a  small  farm  in  Harford 
County — "out  of  the  Washington  at- 
mosphere." He  has  lived  there  ever 
since. 

Russell  Lord  spent  two  years,  off 
a?id  on,  traveling,  reading  and  writing 
"To  Hold  This  Soil"  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service — a  book  we 
recommend  without  reservation.  He 
spent  another  year  editing  "Forest 
Chitings,"  soon  to  be  issued  by  the 
Forest  Service.  Now  he  is  editing  a 
book  by  14  sociologists  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  a  critical 
study  of  subsistence  homesteads 
called  "A  Place  on  Earth"  which  he 
describes  as  "really  not  half  as  dull 
as  you  might  think." 

Other  books  he  has  written  include 
"Captain  Boyd's  Battery,  A.  E.  F.," 
"Men  of  Earth,"  "Behold  Our  Land," 
"The  Agrarian  Revival,"  "Thunder  in 
Their  Veins,"  a  Mexican  memoir, 
"Voices  Frotn  the  Fields,"  a  book  of 
farmer  poems.  He  edited  "Education 
of  a  Princess,"  written  by  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie. 

Russell  Lord  started  writing  at  the 
age  of  15  as  a  correspondent  for 
country  papers  in  his  home  country, 
and  now  he  is  a  country  corre- 
spondent again — this  time  with  the 
whole  country  to  cover. 


ORIENTAL  TREES 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

also  received  stock  from  China  and 
Korea  as  well  as  Japan,  and  our 
American  and  European  experimental 
growers  have  been  hybridizing  and 
naming  the  products  of  their  labors! 
After  a  head-on  collision  with  such 
a  problem,  the  wise  man  may  well 
lean  heavily  upon  the  advice  of  an 
experienced  nurseryman  or  landscape 
architect.  However,  we  give  a  limited 
list  by  way  of  suggestion;  a  severely 
limited  list  indeed,  in  view  of  the 
great  number  of  wonderful  trees 
from  which  selection  must  be  made 
to  meet  your  requirements. 

Plums  : 

Prunus  Passardi.  A  red  leafed 
plum;  its  foliage  is  red  to  garnet  in 
color,  and  the  color  is  good  through- 
out the  season.  The  tree  produces  a 
great  profusion  of  dainty  pink  blos- 
soms. A  tree  of  symmetrical  growth. 

Primus  Bliriana.  A  red  leaf  chang- 
ing to  bronze.  A  rapid-growing  tree 
with  a  marked  tendency  to  throw  out 
branches  all  along  the  trunk.  (If  used 
in  a  close  planting  and  left  un- 
trimmed,    it    makes    a  wonderful 


thicket.)  Flower  a  beautiful  double 
pink.  It  is  hard  to  excel  Bliriana. 

Prutius  Triloba.  Bushy  in  form.  Its 
long,  slender  branches  bear  a  great 
weight  of  large,  bright  pink  buds 
that  open  in  double  rose-like  blos- 
soms. 

Cherries,  uprights: 

Yoshima  Zakura.  This  is  the  tree 
which  starts  the  cherry  festival  at 
Tokyo,  and  which  borders  the  tidal 
basin  in  Washington.  It  is  rapid 
growing,  reaching  to  forty  feet,  with 
wide  spreading  branches.  Pink  and 
pink-flushed  blossoms  in  cluster  be- 
fore leaves  appear.  Effective  along 
drives,  in  groves,  along  streams. 

Kwanzen  Zakura  (Kwanzan).  Of 
upright  growth,  not  inclined  to  have 
wide  spread.  Well  adapted  to  plant 
along  drives.  Large,  double,  deep  pink 
blossoms  carried  in  the  greatest  of 
profusion.  One  of  the  best  doubles. 
Later  than  Yoshima,  blossoms  after 
t^e  leaves  develop. 

Amanogawa  Zakura.  Of  tall  slen- 
der growth,  suggesting  the  Lombardy 
poplar  on  small  scale.  The  name 
means  "Heaven's  River"  or  "Milky 
Way."  The  fragrant  blossoms  are 
semi-double  in  a  beautiful  pink  shade 
and  cover  every  branch  and  twig  with 
a  solid  mass  of  color.  Wonderful  for 
high  accent  in  shrub  borders  and  in 
formal  plantings. 

Kofugen  Zakura.  The  "Pink  Saint" 
is  a  splendid  tree  that  grows  tall,  ex- 
cellent where  a  large  tree  is  wanted. 
Buds  of  this  double  blossom  are  al- 
most crimson,  and  the  blossom  a  dark 
rosy  pink. 

Naden  and  Rosea  are  among  the 
other  good  double  pinks  of  similar 
growth  to  Kofugen. 

Fujizan.  This  tree  is  named  in 
honor  of  Mount  Fuji  and  is  perhaps 
the  best  double  white.  It  is  effective 
when  used  for  contrast  with  the 
pinks. 

Weeping.  Consult  your  nurseryman 
because  growers  are  using  a  number 
of  different  varieties.  Shidare  Higan 
Zakura,  an  early  single  pink,  is  a 
great  favorite. 

Crabs : 

Malus  Astrosanguinea  (sometimes 
listed  as  M.  Ming  Shing  or  as  Flori- 
bunda  Astrosaiiguinea) .  Early  flower- 
ing, the  single  flowers  crimson  red, 
fading  to  pink.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  such  numbers  that  they  hide  the 
branches.  When  left  to  grow  as  it 
wishes  it  spreads  out  and  becomes 
almost  as  wide  as  it  is  high.  Planted 
close  together,  this  tree  makes  an 
excellent  high  hedge,  permitting 
rather  close  shearing. 

Malus  Eleyi.  A  well  shaped  tree 
of  long  branches;  a  rapid  grower. 
Foliage  when  young  is  as  red  as  the 
best  Japanese  maples,  turns  bronze 
in  the  later  season.  The  blossoms 
come  in  thick  clusters  and  are  a 
beautiful  wine  red.  The  fruits  are 
small  red  apples  that  stay  on  until 
freezing  weather. 

Malus  Floribunda.  A  tree  of  spread- 
ing habit.  Blossoms  early  in  the  sea- 
son bearing  a  profusion  of  single 
pink  blossoms.  Yellow  fruit. 

Malus  Scheideckeri  {Wah  Mee). 
"The  Modest  Maiden."  It  is  an  up- 
right, shapely  tree  bearing  heavy 
loads  of  semi-double  pink  blossoms. 
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SHADE  TREES  MUST 

EAT  These  two  illustra- 
tions show  the  difference  be- 
tween a   well-fed   tree  and 

one  that  is  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Trees  growing  on 
lawns  are  deprived  of  food  because  the  grass  roots  consume 
it  before  it  reaches  the  tree  roots.  And  if,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
leaves  are  raked  away  as  fast  as  they  fall,  the  tree  is  deprived 
of  one  of  its  major  food  sources. 

(Countless  feeding  experiments  on  hundreds  of  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  trees  at  the  Bartlett  Experimental 
Grounds  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  "The  Bartlett  Way" 
of  feeding.  Bartlett  Green  Tree  Food  is  a  scientifically  bal- 
anced ration  for  growing  trees — perfected  by  25  years  of  re- 
search and  experimentation.  It  is  rich  in  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus 
and  Potash  and,  in  addition,  contains  those  essential  minor 
elements  required  for  healthy,  vigorous  growth.  It  is  very 
like  the  natural  food  of  decaying  leaves  and  manure  except 
that  it  is  in  concentrated  form.  A  single  application  lasts 
throughout  the  entire  growing  season.  Why  not  have  the 
local  Bartlett  Representative  call.''  He  will  examine  your  trees 
for  evidence  of  malnutrition  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Special  Power  Tools  for  Fast,  Efficient  Application 

The  Bardett  Company  has  developed  special  power  tools  which  cut  down 
the  labor  and  cost  of  tree  feeding  materially.  Furthermore,  feeding  trees 
"The  Burden  Way"  does  not  disfigure  the  lawn. 


THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT 
TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY 
STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Branch  Offices:  Danbury,  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Cam- 
bridge, Piltsfield,  Mais.;  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  Ellsworth,  Me. ;  Bel- 
lows Falls,  Vt.;  Albany,  Syracuse, 
White  Plains,  Monroe,  Kingston, 
Westhury,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. ;  Ber- 
nardsville.  Orange,  N.  J.;  Harris- 
burg,  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. ;  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  Washington,  D.  C; 
Richmond,  Va. ; Huntington,  W.  Va. 


There  are  also  150  other  cities  and 
towns  where  special  Bartlett  Au- 
thorized Agents  may  arrange  for 
Shade  Tree  Care  "The  Bartlett 
Way."  Consult  phone  book  or  write 
our  Home  Office  at  Stamford,  Conn. 


ThcBariledWiiv 


BARTLET 

•TREE   EXPE  RTS 


MAY,    19  4  0 
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A  Sale  of 
POLO  POXIES 

to  be  held 

MAY  17.  1940 


8.30  P.M. 

at 


WILLIA3I  POST  &  SOX'S 

East  ^  illiston,  Long  Island 
New  York 


21  POLO  POMES 

The  Property  of 

John  Hay  Whitney,  Esq. 


am 


Tho^ias  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Esq. 

whose  entire  strings  (excepting  one  pony)  will  be  dis- 
posed of.  Also  all  tack.  CMost  of  the  saddles  and  bridles 
made  by  Whippy) 


Ttcelve  of  these  outstanding  polo  ponies  played 
in  the  International  Matches,  1939,  and  include: 

Royal  Mint 
Ch.,  by  Lily  V ale 

Rosita 


Pampero 
Ch.,  Ridgeuay 

Cacique 

Ch.,  by  Zaragatero 

Estalista 
Bay,  by  Morfeo 

Toiirnasol 
Bay,  by  Morfeo 

Perla  Negra 
B.  m.,  by  Questore 


B.  m.,  by  Broadivalk 

Black  Prince 
Black,  by  Lion  Uor 

Gotera 

B.  m.,  by  Sorrent 

Relamtogo 
B.  by  Morfeo 
❖ 

For  further  particulars  address: 

WILLIAM  POST  &  SON'S 

East  Williston,  Long  Island,  New  York 
"Doc"  Bond,  Auctioneer 

Telephone:  Garden  City  1217 


THE  racing  situation  has  begun 
to  resolve  itself. 
In  New  York,  after  a  bitter  strug- 
gle, much  of  it  under  the  surface,  the 
pari-mutuel  bill  was  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  State  Legislature  and 
made  into  law  by  the  Governor's  sig- 
nature. Its  principal  provisions  are 
familiar  to  all  followers  of  racing: 
( 1 ;  The  law  is  primarily  intended 
to  provide  revenue  and  10%  will  be 
taken  from  ever>'  bet  made  in  the 
machines,  half  going  to  the  state  and 
half  to  the  tracks,  which  is  more  to 
the  state  than  an>'where  else  in  the 
Union  and  less  to  the  tracks  than  in 
any  state  other  than  Washington;  (2) 
book-making  is  henceforth  illegal, 
barred,  with  the  track  managements 
responsible  for  its  disbarment;  (3) 
the  state  is  divided  into  two  zones 
for  racing  purposes,  the  one  compris- 
ing Metropolitan  New  York  and  its 
neighboring  counties,  the  other  the 
up-state  counties;  (4)  the  Metropoli- 
tan zone  is  to  be  permitted  six  tracks 
and  the  up-state  zone  three,  each 
thus  being  permitted  an  increase  of 
two  tracks;  (5)  free  passes  to  the 
tracks  are  not  to  be  permitted,  ad- 
mission charges  ranging  from  $1.50 
for  the  public  grandstand  to  $4  for 
the  clubhouse,  tax  included. 

The  state's  principal  interest  in 
racing  is  ob\-iously  not  any  part  of 
the  sport  involved  but  the  revenue 
of  $10,000,000  a  year  hopefully  ex- 
pected. The  principal  interest  of  a 
number  who  were  active  while  the 
law  was  being  enacted  is  likewise, 
obviously,  not  the  sport  but  the  new 
tracks  which  may  be  built,  presum- 
ably to  yield  their  promoters  quick 
and  enormous  profits. 

The  danger  to  the  future  of  racing 
in  New  York,  where  the  best  sport 
in  .America  has  invariably  existed,  is 
therefore  by  no  means  past  but 
might,  quite  to  the  contrary,  be  said 
to  be  reaching  a  crisis.  The  increasing 
number  of  punks  apparently  planning 
to  race  this  year  in  what  they  con- 
sider easy-money  New  York,  rather 
than  on  the  leak>--roof  circuits  where 
they  belong,  would  be  disquieting 
enough  if  there  weren't  other  signs 
of  possible  distress. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  last  moment  resisted  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  change  the  New 
York  State  Racing  Commission  from 
an  unsalaried  non-partisan  group  of 
three  to  a  politically-selected  group 
of  four,  half  to  be  Democrats  and 
half  Republicans.  (In  New  Jersey 
the  new  commission  is  thus  divided — 
as  though  political  allegiance  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  racing.) 

R\ciXG  with  pari-mutuel  betting 
.  came  to  New  York — or.  rather, 
returned  to  New  York,  for  the  state 
had  pari-mutuel  betting  back  in 
1874 — on  Monday.  April  15,  at  the 


hastily  reconstructed  Jamaica  track. 
A  total  of  22,474  paying  patrons  ap- 
peared on  the  opening  day,  more 
than  had  ever  fought  their  way  in 
before.  I  was  one  of  them,  to  see 
how  things  were  going  to  work. 

Obviously,  they  did  the  best  they 
could  to  have  the  track  ready  for  a 
big  crowd;  new  stands  had  been 
built,  new  runways  constructed,  new 
stairways  installed.  There  were  long 
lines  of  windows  and  I  don't  know 
how  many  new  employees,  some  of 
whom  were  pretty  strange  to  what 
they  were  supposed  to  be  doing. 

Actually,  it  was  clearly  indicated 
that  Jamaica  is  not  equipped  to  han- 
dle such  a  crowd  satisfactorily.  (And 
I'm  not  referring  to  such  minor  in- 
cidents as  the  fact  that  in  some 
places  the  programs  and  the  hot  dogs 
ran  out  and  that  in  others  it  was 
worth  your  life,  or  at  least  your  over- 
coat, to  reach  a  window  and  get  away 
intact,  j  But  inasmuch  as  ever>-one 
knows  the  facilities  there  are  not  the 
best  and  that  steps  are  to  be  taken 
to  remedy  them,  there  is  no  sense  in 
detailed  criticism. 

Curiously,  it  did  not  seem  strange 
to  be  betting  at  the  windows  rather 
than  with  book-makers;  New  York- 
ers who  go  to  the  tracks  are  long 
familiar  with  the  process.  There  was 
little  misunderstanding  and  a  total 
of  $821,946  passed  through  the  ma- 
chines without  great  difficulty.  The 
odds  were  better:  $2  bet  on  every 
winner  last  year  would  have  pro- 
duced $47.70  and  this  year  $63;  last 
year  there  were  odds-on  favorites  in 
four  of  the  seven  races,  the  worst 
being  the  lamented  El  Chico,  beaten 
at  1  to  7;  this  year  there  were  odds- 
on  favorites  in  only  two  races,  the 
worst  being  C.  V.  Whitney's  Carrier 
Pigeon  at  $.55  to  1. 

It  was  exhilarating  to  see  good 
horses  in  action  again  regardless  of 
the  betting:  William  Woodward's 
Fighting  Fox  woi.  the  feature  as  he 
pleased  and  the  same  owner's  Fenelon 
scored  in  a  brilliantly  run  race  from 
Carrier  Pigeon  by  a  head. 

It  was  awful  cold  for  the  middle 
of  April. 

IMAGix.ATiON  plays  no  part  in  the 
flat  statement  above  that  there 
are  already  "signs  of  distress."  What 
more  could  be  needed  than  the  pro- 
posal made  in  the  New  York  City 
legislative  assembly  to  tax  ever\' 
track  within  the  city's  limits  $1,000 
per  race  per  day?  This  means  that 
Jamaica  and  .\queduct  would  (if  the 
proposal  were  made  into  law)  be 
forced  to  pay  an  additional  tax  of 
$7,000  a  day  (a  la  Pimlico)  into  the 
city  treasur}',  in  addition  to  what  is 
going  to  be  lopped  off  for  the  state. 

\  ery  definitely,  racing  has  ceased 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sport  by  most 
of  the  people  who  are  interesting 
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themselves  in  it  at  tlu-  ini'si'iit  (imc. 
I  Under  the  circiinistaiucs  tlicri'  is  a 
question  whi'tlu-r  it  lan  Iouk  siir\i\i'. 

IN  New  jorsi'N-  tiic  i;u  in^  situation 
is  movinfi  at  a  slow  jjaio;  again, 
an  unck'ico\'or  sdiif^ulo  for  jiosscs- 
sion  of  frani'hisfs  is  liu-  tiiix  of  llic 
matter. 

New  Jersey's  laciii^  l;iw  was  writ- 
ten on  the  books  after  a  inoiuinu'iital 
battle  between  tiu'  i)()!ilicians,  in 
which  the  state's  active  and  i)ronii- 
nent  sportsmen,  after  heing  permitted 
a  few  brief  hours  in  the  spolliuhl, 
pilayed  practically  no  part  at  all.  The 
liw  calls  for  a  four-man  commission 
as  above  described,  also  unsalaried, 
for  three  tracks  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  for  a  10%  take  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  state  and  the  lucky 
promoters,  with  only  4%  to  the  for- 
mer and  6%  to  the  latter. 

The  new  commission  consists  of 
one  man  who  knows  aljout  horses 
and  plenty  about  promoting  and  three 
others  well  known  in  jjolitical  circles 
but  not  at  all  among  horsemen :  Wil- 
liam H.  Cane,  prominent  trotting 
horseman  and  successful  promoter  of 
the  Hambletonian  in  New  York 
State;  Louis  A.  Reilly,  State  Banking 
Commissioner,  now  chairman  of  the 
racing  commission;  Joseph  A.  Brophy, 
former  Mayor  of  Elizal)elh;  John  R. 
Rogers,  former  Internal  Revenue 
Collector  for  North  Jersey. 

If  there  are  any  good  signs  in  New 
Jersey  they  must  be  these:  (1)  the 
new  commission  is  taking  its  time, 
moving  with  care  and  precision 
against  the  tremendous  jiressure  of  a 
horde  of  scrambling  job-hunters  and 
would-be  promoters,  including  some 
who  have  already  proved  they  can 
make  trouble  for  racing;  (2)  the 
commission  has  announced  that  it  is 
so  anxious  to  avoid  mistakes  that 
there'll  be  no  racing  in  New  Jersey 
in  1940;  (3)  an  earnest  effort  will 
be  made  to  cooperate  with  New 
York. 

IN  California,  racing  has  once  more 
been  brought  a  measure  of  dis- 
repute by  a  bitter  r^uarrel  between 
various  elements,  which  the  news- 
papers continue  to  headline  "Racing 
Scandal."  It  is  a  quarrel  difficult  to 
explain  in  simple  terms. 

A  committee  of  the  California  Sen- 
ate is  investigating  racing,  ostensibly 
to  see  if  the  governor's  office  is  exert- 
ing undue  influence  on  any  of  the 
tracks.  The  governor,  naturally  re- 
senting this,  has  charged  that  the 
hearings  have  been  started  to  prevent 
the  state  from  getting  its  share  of 
Santa  Anita  profits.  (Some  $5,500,000 
to  stockholders  to  date.)  A  move- 
ment was  then  started  for  the  recall 
of  the  governor. 

So  far,  dictographs,  wire-tapping, 
attempts  at  forgery  and  bribery,  a 
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toucii  of  doping,  hea\>  campaign  con- 
trilnilions,  charges  and  countor- 
ciiarges,  cries  of  "liar" — denied  and 
reiterated — have  figured  in  the  in- 
vestigation. None  of  it  has  done  rac- 
ing any  noticeable  good. 

IN  Maryland  a  serious  problem 
has  been  well  handled. 
When  the  veteran  Jcrvis  Spencer, 
Jr.,  died,  a  vacancy  was  created  on 
the  Racing  Commission  which,  tilled 
carelessly  or  incorrectly,  might  have 
done  racing  in  the  Free  State  and 
therefore  racing  over  the  country 
enormous  damage.  An  ambitious  jioli- 
ticiaii  stejiping  into  the  emjity  shoes 
of  this  tine  old  horseman — (ive-timc 
winner  of  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup 
to  say  nothing  of  many  other  sport- 
ing accomiilishments — would  have 
been  little  short  of  disastrous. 

Fortunately,  nothing  of  the  kind 
happened.  The  Maryland  governor 
appointed  Clarence  F.  Hockley  to  the 
vacant  post  and  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  imagine  a  better  choice.  A  I'enn- 
sylvanian  by  birth,  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  Maryland  since  the  war 
and  has  been  active  in  hunting  and 
the  horse  sports  ever  since.  Since 
1Q27  he  has  lived  in  the  Long  Green 
Valley,  where  he  has  built  up  a  run- 
down property  into  as  fine  a  farm 
as  Maryland  can  boast,  with  especial 
cmjjhasis  on  the  quality  of  its  grass 
and  hay. 

Mr.  Hockley  has  the  stallion  (Glas- 
tonbury, a  son  of  Sir  Gallahad  3rd, 
on  his  farm  and  is  a  member  of  the 
group  that  imported  Aethelstan  2nd 
from  France  in  1936.  He  breeds  a 
few  horses;  a  feature  of  his  brood- 
mare stalls  is  the  ultra-violet  ray 
lamp  hanging  from  the  roof,  which 
brings  concentrated  sunshine  to  his 
horses  on  the  dull  days  of  winter. 
He  has  raced  a  modest  stable  at  the 
big  tracks  (occasionally  over  jumps) 
for  a  decade. 

Mr.  Hockley  made  two  significant 
remarks : 

(1)  "Good  racing  as  Maryland  has 
known  it  for  many  years  is  national 
in  scope;  no  one  state  can  have  suc- 
cessful racing  with  their  own  horses 
or  maintain  it  by  a  policy  of  isolation 
from  other  states  and  regions  where 
the  sport  flourishes." 

(2)  "I  firmly  believe  there  should 
not  be  any  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween the  public,  the  horsemen  and 
the  racing  associations.  In  Maryland 
all  the  improvements  of  recent  years 
have  been  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public." 


PIMLICO'S  CONTRIBUTION 

FOUR  days  of  racing  at  the  old 
Pimlico  Race  Course  this  spring 
have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
American  racing.  The  total  purse  of- 
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ferings  of  the  period  will  reach  ap- 
proximately $140,000  with  the  Preak- 
ness  Stakes,  the  Dixie  Handicap,  the 
Pimlico  Nursery  and  the  Carroll 
Handicap  comprising  the  offering  of 
the  Maryland  Jockey  Club. 

Assuming  a  justified  priority  on 
the  1940  racing  scene  is  the  Golden 
Jubilee  Preakness,  Maryland's  great- 
est sporting  event.  Although  first  run 
in  1873,  67  years  ago,  the  Preakness 
was  not  run  for  17  years  and  thus 
the  1940  renewal  marks  its  fiftieth. 

The  Dixie  Handicap,  which  inaugu- 
rates the  "four  golden  days"  on  May 
8  is  older  than  the  Preakness.  Known 
originally  as  the  Dinner  Party  Stakes, 
the  Dixie  opened  the  first  Maryland 
Jockey  Club  meeting  on  the  present 
site  in  1870.  And  the  inaugural  run- 
ning was  won  by  Preakness,  a  great 
Thoroughbred. 

The  Pimlico  Nursery  and  the  Car- 
roll Handicap,  secondary  only  to  the 
Preakness  and  Dixie,  round  out  the 
"four  golden  days"  of  racing.  Each 
is  important  to  the  division  and  class 
of  Thoroughbreds  which  it  attracts. 

Famed  as  the  richest  juvenile  stakes 
event  of  the  Spring,  the  Nursery  has 
its  roots  in  the  racing  history  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  On  May  10,  a 
field  of  the  fleetest  two-year-olds  in 
the  country  will  parade  postward  at 
Pimlico.  Quite  appropriately  Milady 
will  have  her  day  when  the  Carroll 
Handicap  is  run  on  May  9.  This  is  an 
estabHshed  fixture  at  the  old  Pimlico 
course  exclusively  for  fillies  and 
mares.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  Mary- 
land Jockey  Club's  answer  to  the  de- 
mand from  breeders,  owners  and 
trainers  for  more  and  richer  races  for 
the  distaff  members  of  the  Thorough- 
bred family. 

FOR  twenty  years  the  Maryland 
Jockey  Club  at  Pimlico  has  ad- 
vocated and  practiced  a  policy  of 
generous  purse  distributions  to  horse- 
men. Limited  only  to  the  number  of 
days  permitted  for  racing,  twenty- 
five  in  each  year,  the  historic  racing 
association  has  in  the  last  two  decades 
distributed  to  owners  of  Thorough- 
breds $8,407,660! 

That  staggering  sum  has  repre- 
sented over  the  twenty  year  period 
an  annual  average  of  $420,383,  and 
a  daily  average  of  over  $17,500.  For 
eleven  of  the  twenty  years  Pimlico 
led  every  race  course  in  the  country 
in  the  daily  average  purse  distribu- 
tion, was  second  three  times,  third  on 
two  occasions,  fourth  once  and  fifth 
for  three  years. 

Included  in  that  remarkable  record 
is  the  all-time  high  for  a  daily  average 
sustained  over  the  legal  allotment  of 
racing  days.  That  was  in  1928  when 
the  Maryland  Jockey  Club  turned 
over  to  horsemen  in  the  form  of 
purses  an  average  of  $22,763  each 
day. 


TRIPLE  CROWN 

A NUMBER  of  great  races  will  be 
run  this  month.  The  first  is,  of 
course,  the  Kentucky  Derby,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  at  length  in 
another  part  of  this  issue.  The  third 
is  the  historic  Belmont  Stakes. 

The  Preakness.  center  jewel  in 
.America's  Triple  Crown  of  the  turf. 


will  celebrate  its  golden  jubilee  run- 
ning on  May  11  and  in  honor  of  the 
occasion  a  record  139  three-year-olds 
have  been  named. 

Entries  for  the  1940  Preakness  first 
closed  in  July,  1938,  and  the  condi- 
tions provide  for  supplementary  en- 
tries on  April  15  of  this  year  at  a 
premium  of  $1,500.  In  1938  two 
horses  were  named  via  the  supple- 
mentary route  and  last  year  six  Thor- 
oughbreds were  made  eligible  a 
month  before  the  race.  This  year 
there  were  six:  C.  V.  Whitney's  Car- 
rier Pigeon,  C.  S.  Howard's  Mioland 
and  Tower  Stable's  Royal  Man,  J. 
W.  Y.  Martin's  Abrasion  and  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Lewis's  Jacomar. 

Although  the  Preakness  was  first 
run  in  1873,  67  years  ago,  there  was 
a  lapse  of  several  years  when  there 
was  no  racing  at  the  old  Pimlico 
Race  Course,  and  thus  the  1940  re- 
newal marks  the  golden  jubilee  of  the 
great  Maryland  event. 

The  Belmont  Stakes,  premier 
Thoroughbred  test  of  the  American 
turf  and  perhaps  the  most  coveted 
jewel  in  the  Triple  Crown,  has  a  cur- 
rent list  of  109  candidates.  Heading 
the  list  is  Bimelech.  Millsdale  Stable's 
Andy  K.,  C.  V.  Whitney's  Carrier 
Pigeon  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Widener's 
Your  Chance  are  in  the  van  of  the 
aspirants  anxious  to  depose  the 
Bradley  color-bearer. 

The  Belmont  Stakes,  known  as  the 
American  counterpart  of  the  Epsom 
Derby,  is  a  gruelling  test  of  stamina 
decided  over  a  distance  of  one  and 
a  half  miles.  Since  1867  it  has  been 
the  highlight  of  the  New  York  rac- 
ing season  with  this  year's  renewal 
expected  to  be  decided  in  early  June. 

STEEPLECHASING 

THE  steeplechasing  world  is  def- 
initely looking  up. 
The  spring  hunt  meetings — par- 
ticularly Southern  Pines  and  the  ever- 
popular  Carolina  Cup  event  at  Cam- 
den— were  first-class.  Plenty  of  horses, 
better  horses  than  we  have  seen  late- 
ly at  the  hunt  meetings,  new  owners, 
new  interest,  have  given  the  grand 
game  a  deserved  new  lease  on  life. 

Apparently  steeplechasing  at  the 
big  tracks  will  show  similar  benefits. 
One  evidence  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected is  to  be  found  in  the  new  so- 
called  Spring  Maiden  Subscription 
Steeplechases,  in  which  59  subscrip- 
tions were  received  from  37  different 
owners  (nine  of  them  new  to  the 
sport),  who  entered  horses  in  races 
to  be  run  at  three  different  tracks, 
Pimlico,  Belmont  and  Delaware  Park. 
Another  bit  of  good  news  is  the  in- 
crease in  added  money  for  steeple- 
chasers at  Belmont's  Spring  meeting, 
from  $10,000  to  $14,500.  Brush  rac- 
ing should  indeed  have  a  good  year. 

Steeplechasing  and  hurdle  racing 
will,  of  course,  miss  Aqueduct;  the 
rebuilding  of  that  track  to  make 
room  for  the  pari-mutuel  machines 
and  for  the  huge  crowds  expected 
there  this  year  made  necessary  the 
revamping  of  the  infield.  However,  it 
is  expected  that  the  rebuilding  will 
be  finished  by  next  year  and  that 
Aqueduct  will  have  brand  new  steeple- 
chasing and  hurdle  courses  equipped 
even  with  a  sprinkler  system.  (Sara- 
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toga    and    Belmont    please  note.) 

The  future  for  timber  racing  seems 
rosier  too,  and  headed  in  a  more  sen- 
sible direction.  Instead  of  permitting 
races  over  timber  at  top  speed  for 
racing  Thoroughbreds,  for  the  benefit 
too  often  of  a  handful  of  cup-seeking 
owners  (sometimes  not  even  present) 
and  their  ambitious  trainers,  those 
who  have  the  future  of  timber  racing 
at  heart  have  been  holding  old-fash- 
ioned point-to-points  for  true  hunting 
horses,  generally  trained  and  ridden 
by  their  owners  themselves.  Reports 
of  several  such  point-to-points  appear 
in  this  issue;  they  sound  hke  real 
fun. 


POLO 

WHAT  the  year  holds  for  polo  is 
hard  to  tell  at  this  early  date. 
One  good  sign  is  that  the  Argentines 
are  hopeful  that  a  young  North  Amer- 
ican team  will  travel  to  Buenos  Aires 
before  the  year  is  out  to  try  its  mettle 
against  young  players  of  the  South. 
We  sincerely  hope  the  United  States 
Polo  Association  can  succeed  in  ar- 
ranging such  a  trip;  it  would  do  polo 
a  great  deal  of  good. 


INDOOR  POLO 

THE  national  indoor  polo  cham- 
pionships were  played  in  five 
divisions  between  the  dates  of  March 
16  and  April  6  at  the  Squadron  A 
Armory  in  Manhattan  and  at  the 
Squadron  C  Armory  in  Brooklyn, 
both  in  New  York.  The  Open  (for 
teams  of  10  to  16  goals),  the  Junior 
(for  teams  of  6  to  12  goals),  the 
Sherman  Memorial  (0  to  5  goals), 
the  Intercollegiate  and  the  Inter- 
scholastic  were  the  classes  to  play. 

The  West  was  able  to  send  only 
one  team — the  124th  Field  Artillery 
of  Chicago — to  the  nationals  and  this 
team  played  in  both  the  Open  and 
Junior  Championships,  winning  the 
latter  event  by  playing  some  of  the 
best  polo  seen  in  New  York  all 
season. 

The  Rovers,  West  Point  Officers, 
Ridgewood,  Secor  Farms,  Squadron 
A  and  the  124th  Field  Artillery  were 
the  teams  in  the  Junior,  with  Ridge- 
wood and  the  124th  Field  Artillery 
reaching  the  final  round  without  very 
much  trouble.  In  the  final  game,  the 
124th  Field  Artillery  team  of  Mike 
Healy,  Bobby  Nichoalds  and  Bill 
Fergus  completely  dominated  the 
game  from  start  to  finish  and  won 
handily  over  Billy  Zimmermann.  Tom 
Walsh  and  Dr.  Earl  Hopper.  The 
score  was  14  to  6.  The  Chicago  team 
was  very  well  mounted  and  the  fine 
play  of  Bobby  Nichoalds  in  this  tour- 
nament was  probably  the  best  in- 
dividual performance  given  at  Squad- 
ron A. 

In  the  Open  tournament,  which 
was  played  after  the  Junior  and  in 
place  of  the  Senior,  there  was  an 
entry  of  six  teams — The  Rovers, 
Winmont  Farms,  Squadron  A.  Pe- 
gasus, the  124th  Field  Artillery  and 
Ridgewood.  although  this  team  was 
forced  to  default  to  Pegasus  in  the 
semi-final  due  to  the  illness  of  Dr. 
Earl  Hopper. 

With  Pegasus  into  the  final  came 


Winmont  Farms,  who  upset  the  high- 
ly favored  124th  Field  Artillery  in 
their  semi-final  by  the  score  of  19 
to  12.  This  game  was  won  by  Win- 
mont Farms,  aided  by  a  five-goal 
handicap  which  they  did  not  need, 
by  a  19  to  6  margin.  Walter  Hayden, 
Johnny  Pfiug  and  Bobby  Eisner  made 
up  a  good  team  for  the  winners  with 
Pflug  giving  a  great  exhibition  in  the 
No.  2  spot.  Pegasus  played  with 
Buddy  Combs,  Jack  Fink  and  Capt. 
J.  L.  Hines. 

The  Sherman  Memorial  Champion- 
ship was  again  won  by  the  brilliant 
Blue  Hills  Farms  team  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  won  the  event  for  the  third 
successive  time.  This  team  won  a 
sensational  semi-final  match  from 
Squadron  A  by  the  score  of  11  to  10. 
They  went  into  the  last  period  trail- 
ing 10  to  4,  put  on  a  fine  rally  which 
saw  them  tie  the  game  just  before 
the  bell,  and  they  scored  after  a  min- 
ute of  overtime  to  win.  Walter  Jef- 
fords, Walter  Hayden  and  Herb 
Swann  played  with  the  winning  team. 
Jeffords  took  the  place  of  Peter  Hay- 
den, now  a  Princeton  freshman,  on 
this  team  this  year  but  both  Walter 
Hayden  and  Herb  Swann  have  played 
on  all  three  championship  teams.  Es- 
sex Troop  reached  the  final  round  by 
defeating  Squadron  C  in  the  other 
semi-final  game,  before  bowing  13  to 
10  to  Blue  Hills. 

The  Interscholastic  Tournament 
proved  to  be  the  best  this  event  has 
seen  in  years  when  three  evenly 
matched  teams  entered.  Lawrence- 
ville  drew  the  bye  into  the  final  with 
Avon  Old  Farms  of  Connecticut  and 
McDonough  School  of  Maryland 
meeting  in  the  semi.  Avon  Old  Farms 
won  this  game  by  11  goals  to  8  but 
were  defeated  by  Lawrenceville  in  the 
final  by  12  to  11.  It  was  a  well  played 
and  evenly  matched  schoolboy  final 
with  Lawrenceville's  victory  making 
it  seven  straight  years  it  has  won 
this  event. 

The  Intercollegiate  Championship 
had  six  schools  entered  and  wound 
up  the  indoor  season.  Princeton,  Nor- 
wich and  Yale  were  in  the  top  half 
of  the  draw,  with  Yale  drawing  the 
bye,  while  Harvard,  Pennsylvania 
Military  College,  and  West  Point,  the 
defending  champion  who  received  the 
bye,  in  the  lower. 

On  paper  it  seemed  that  Yale  and 
Harvard  would  reach  the  final  round 
but  Pennsylvania  Military  College 
upset  Harvard  on  the  opening  night 
and  subsequently  went  on  to  defeat 
Army  and  go  into  the  final.  Prince- 
ton, on  the  other  hand,  defeated  Nor- 
wich handily  in  their  opening  match 
and  met  Yale  in  a  semi-final.  This 
game,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
best  in  this  branch  of  the  tourna- 
ment, was  won  by  Princeton  after 
the  hardest  sort  of  a  match  by  14 
goals  to  10.  In  the  final  round  they 
defeated  Pennsylvania  Military  Col- 
lege. 14  to  7. 

The  well-mounted  Princeton  team 
included  Paul  Miller,  Edward  C. 
Rose,  Jr.,  and  Jules  Romfh.  while 
the  losers  lined  up  with  Charles 
Maloney.  Jim  Spurrier  and  Emery 
Hickman. 

The  description  of  Princeton  as 
"well  mounted"  sheds  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  tournament.  It  is 
well  deserved,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
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Virginia  Gold  Cup 
Association 

Under  Sanction  of  the  Hunts  Committee  of  the 
National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association 

Saturday,  May  4th,  1940 

"BROADVIEW" 
WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 

For  further  information  apply  to: 
FRED  H.  PARKS,  Secretary  and  Handicapper 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
or 

GEORGE  W  CUTTING,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Warrenton,  Virginia 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 


Have  large  selection  three  and  five 
gaited  show  horses,  pleasure  horses 
suitable  for  park  or  country  riding, 
plantation  walking  horses,  hunters  with 
actual  hunting  experience  and  hunter 
hacks. 

Specialize  in  horses  suitable  for  ladies 
and  children. 

If  you  have  horse  that  does  not  fill 
your  requirements,  will  take  in  ex- 
change for  one  that  will  suit  you. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses,  let  me  know  your  requirements; 
if  think  have  anything  will  suit  you,  will 
send  photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. If  purchaser  should  find  differ- 
ent after  week  or  ten  days  trial,  >yill 
refund  money  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  The  buyer  is  the  judge  as  to 
whether  it  is  as  represented. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


FASCINATION 
Bay  gelding.   3  gaited.  6  yrs.  la 
tractive,    perfectly   mannered,  an 
ladies  or  children,  to  ride  for  r 
in  the  smaller  shows. 


:   Vei-y  at- 
horse  for 
?  or  show 


HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicaso,  Illinois 


English  Type— Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 
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What  do  you  knoiv  about 

BLOODLINES? 

WHENCE  comes  The  Thor- 
oughbred? What  is  the 
history  of  The  Stud  Book? 
What  is  the  Jersey  Act?  What 
is  the  Bruce  Lowe  System  ?  The 
Dosage  System?  What  Male 
lines  are  pgpular  to-day?  To 
what  Femal^  Family  does  Man 
O'  War  belong  ?  What  is  meant 
by  families? 

THOROUGHBRED 
BLOODLINES 

Price,  $25.00  Per  Set 
answers  these  questions.  Volume 
II  contains  sixteen  charts  which 
give  numerous  stake  horses  and 
mares  of  American  interest 
from  1700  to  include  1938.  By 
their  use.  pedigrees  of  many 
liorses  may  be  written. 

Nelson  Dunstan,  of  The  Morning  Tele- 
graph, wrote: 

"I  ever  marvel  at  the  powerful 
service  rendered  the  thousands  of 
younger  men,  who.  seeking  a  breed- 
ing work  written  in  language  they 
can  understand,  will  no  longer  have 
to  give  up  in  despair  for  the  lack  of 
such  a  work." 


A  HORSEMAN'S  HANDBOOK 
ON  PRACTICAL  BREEDING 

Price,  $4.00  Per  Copy 
Colonel  T.  J.  Johnson,  formerly  Chief 
of  the  Remount  Service,  said  in  a 
review: 

*  *  *  The  first  hundred  pages  given 
over  to  the  "History  of  the  Horse" 
and  a  discussion  of  the  "Breeds  of 
the  Horse  Today,"  covers  these  sub- 
jects in  a  most  concise  and  interest- 
ing manner.  .  .  .  The  succeeding 
chapters,  covering  such  subjects  as 
buildings,  forage,  pastures  and  the 
care  and  handling  of  breeding  stock, 
are  filled  with  most  valuable  advice. 
Last,  but  not  the  least  valuable  part 
of  this  remarkable  book  are  the  Ap- 
pendices. Here  is  a  collection  of 
most  useful  information  on  such 
varied  and  important  subjects  as 
judging,  care  of  feet,  medicines  and 
ailments,  registrations  and  insurance, 
shipping,  etc.  ...  A  HANDBOOK 
in  its  best  sense. 

Order  these  books  through 

Horseman's  Bookshop,  1270  Sixth  Ave., 
New  York. 

Thoroughbred  Record,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Horse,  805  Otis  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Institute  Thoroughbred  Breeding, 
1001  Transamerica  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

The  Maryland  Horse,  Towson,  Md. 

Scribner's,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ernest  R.  Gee,  35  East  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Brentano,  1322  F  St..  N.  W ..  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C;  New  York;  Boston. 

Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  Madison  Ave., 
at  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Baker  and  Taylor,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
Neiv  York. 

American   Horseman,  Lexington,  Ky. 

National  Horseman,  Seelbach  Hotel, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Newbegin's  Bookshop,  358  Post  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sporting  Gallery  and  Bookshop,  38 
East  52nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Gittman's  Bookshop,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

U.  S.  Cavalry  Association,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

The  Crossroads  of  Sport,  15  East  54th 
St.,  New  York. 

Brentano,  29  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Hayes'  Bookshop,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Corner  Book  Store,  Camden,  S.  C. 


erosity  of  a  Princeton  alumnus — J.  E. 
Madden,  Jr.,  '17,  the  owner  of  his- 
toric Hamburg  Place  in  Lexington, 
Ky. — who  gave  the  Princeton  team 
17  ponies  for  its  use,  eight  last  year 
and  nine  this. 

So  unusual  is  it  to  find  a  college 
team  so  well  mounted,  and  by  a  sin- 
gle man,  that  we  present  here  a  list 
of  the  registered  Thoroughbreds  in 
the  string  that  Mr.  Madden  gave  to 
Princeton: 

Costs  Less.  ch.  m.,  9,  by  *Gaunt- 
ley  out  of  Honeykins,  by  Thunder- 
storm. 

Darling  Dollie,  ch.  m.,  7,  by 
Thunderstorm  out  of  Cousin  Doll, 
by  *Baigneur. 

ExcELLA,  b.  m.,  9,  by  Macaw  out 
of  Patsy  Lee,  by  Delhi. 

Fair  Missie,  ch.  m.,  12,  by  For 
Fair  out  of  Old  Miss,  by  Hapsburg. 

Helen  Hatter,  br.  m.,  7,  by  Mad 
Hatter  out  of  Spun  Gold,  by  *Golden 
Broom. 

Kaputt,  ch,  m.,  8,  by  Captain  Al- 
cock  out  of  Splash,  by  *Spanish 
Prince  2nd. 

Lost  Lenora,  br.  m.,  10,  by  Harry 
Shaw  out  of  April  Girl,  by  Green- 
way's  Best. 

Minnie  Belle,  b.  m.,  9,  by  *Pot 
au  Feu  out  of  Sweep  Maid,  by  Sweep. 

Silver  Blaze,  ch.  m.,  by  Rickety 
out  of  Silver  Stockings. 

Sprig  o'  Mint,  b.  m.,  11,  by  *Gray- 
ling  out  of  Sue  Bent,  by  Drastic. 

Splash,  ch.  m.,  14,  by  *Spanish 
Prince  2nd  out  of  Waterfeather,  by 
*Star  Shoot. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  successful 
tournament  with  the  largest  crowd 
in  three  years  turning  out  at  Squad- 
ron A  on  April  6th  for  the  Open  and 
Intercollegiate  finals  and  the  wind-up 
of  the  1939-1940  season. 

Caswell  Adams 


POLO  FOR  FUN 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

cat  was  already  out  of  the  bag,  if 
indeed  it  ever  contained  anything  but 
a  kitten. 

Then  followed  the  Open  Cham- 
pionship matches.  Decidedly,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  public  interest,  these 
were  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax. 
And  so  it  seems  to  me,  the  staging 
was  wrong  or  undramatic  at  least. 
Unavoidable  perhaps,  but  none  the 
less  disappointing.  Moreover,  the 
competing  teams — with  one  or  at 
most,  two,  exceptions — were  thrown 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  rob  these 
matches  of  all  sectional  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps  this  too  was  un- 
avoidable, but  if  it  is  desirable  to 
create  a  wider  public  interest,  with 
greater  public  support,  then  some 
thought  must  be  given  to  these 
points. 

Personally,  I  believe  more  en- 
thusiasm and  excitement  were  gen- 
erated by  the  East-West  matches 
than  by  International  matches  of 
recent  years.  If  so,  sectional  pride 
and  enthusiasm  turned  the  trick. 

Several  years  ago,  I  took  charge  of 
a  small  polo  club  that  depended  for 
existence  on  public  support,  only  to 
find  local  interest  about  as  alive  and 
active  as  the  late  Tut-,'\nkh-.\men. 
For  each  match,  it  had  been  the  cus- 


tom to  throw  teams  together  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  and  to  label  them 
Red  and  White.  No  player — much 
less  a  spectator — knew  on  which  side, 
with  whom  or  against  whom,  he  was 
to  play,  until  after  he  arrived  at  the 
field.  Neither  he  nor  the  spectators 
could  work  up  any  great  excitement 
over  these  abstract  colors. 

Something  had  to  be  done. 

It  so  happened  in  this  particular 
club  that  a  natural  and  permanent 
assignment  of  players  to  sides  could 
be  made.  The  players  as  to  numbers 
and  ability,  were  about  equally  di- 
vided between  local  plantations  and 
the  town.  So  we  had  a  Town  team 
competing  against'  a  Country  team. 
Public  interest  and  support  were  im- 
mediately revived  and  now,  several 
years  later,  is  continuing  to  support 
its  champions. 

To  many,  the  sad  accidents  that 
marred  the  1939  season,  were  re- 
sponsible to  some  extent  for  the  dis- 
couraging symptoms  observed.  But  I 
do  not  think  so.  These  accidents 
should  be  looked  upon,  not  as  causes 
in  themselves,  but  as  a  result  of 
causes.  Regrettable  as  they  are,  they 
do  not  deter  youth  from  participating 
in  the  game  of  their  choice. 

Of  course,  the  rules  are  supposed 
to  cover  any  given  situation.  But 
rules  written  at  a  committee  table 
must  be  interpreted  by  players  and 
by  an  umpire  on  the  field  and,  un- 
fortunately, they  can't  be  read  by  the 
ponies.  Nor  can  they  ever  take  the 
place  of  a  generous  and  sporting  atti- 
tude towards  the  game  and  one's  fel- 
low competitors.  Such  an  attitude 
must  be  inculcated  in  the  minds  of 
younger  players  if  it  is  to  be  dis- 
played in  the  game. 

Personally,  I  believe  it  neither  de- 
sirable nor  possible  to  take  all  hazard 
out  of  the  game.  That  is  part  of  its 
fascination.  "Safety  first,"  "Never 
take  a  chance;"  "Play  it  safe;" 
■'Peace  at  any  price;"  and  others 
equally  fatuous,  are  not  slogans  to 
captivate  the  imagination  of  adven- 
turous youth.  An  old  and  enthusiastic 
player  and  friend  of  mine,  once  said, 
"There  isn't  a  game  that  is  worth  a 
damn,  for  a  healthy  man  to  play,  into 
which  no  accidents  or  mischances  can 
possibly  find  their  way." 

Personally,  I  agree  with  him,  but, 
polo  is  a  game  in  which  we  play  with 
and  against  friends,  comrades  and 
sportsmen;  a  sport  in  which  the  in- 
herent hazard  provides  sufficient  ex- 
citement without  the  spice  of  a  win 
or  die  spirit. 

If  the  game  is  seriously  aihng,  the 
causes  will  be  found  to  lie  much 
deeper  than  the  rule  book.  Perhaps 
the  tempo  of  the  times  is  a  contribut- 
ing cause;  perhaps  the  game  has  been 
keyed  to  a  pitch  too  high  in  financial 
demands  for  younger  players,  and  too 
high  in  physical  requirements  for 
older  players.  Perhaps  too,  the  com- 
petition between  the  different  fields 
of  sport  for  adherents  makes  it  neces- 
sary or  important  for  polo  enthusiasts 
to  check  over  their  endeavors  in  the 
field  of  publicity. 

Dogberry  said,  "comparisons  are 
odorous,"  But  here  in  the  West,  polo 
— or  what  we  choose  to  call  polo — 
continues  on  its  unheralded  way.  It 
has   no   press;    expects   none,  and 


TRAVELERS  REST 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $75. 

New  natural  wood  pony  cart,  $50. 

New  russet  exercising  harness,  $35. 

New  fine  harness,  $65. 

New  combination  bridles,  $20. 

Viceroy  show  wagons,  $275. 

Goat  outfits — 

Wagons  and  harness,  $16.50 

COLONIAL  POST  LAMP 

$10.00  Prepaid 


Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 
10"  X  10"  X  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 


RAY  HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  SALE 

$200.  or  near  oSer.  Two-horse  trailer  in 
excellent  condition;  heavy-duty  truck 
tires  nearly  new:  lead-off  front,  load 
rear;  inside  measurements  IIV2'  length, 
6'  width,  7'  height;  light  metal  body, 
solid  roof,  lights  and  attachment  for 
car.  May  be  seen  at  Katonah,  N.  Y, 
Write;  MRS.  D.  M.  SPENCER 
9  Sniffen  Court  E.  36th  St.,  N.  T.  C. 


Show  Buggies,  Pony  Buggies.  Carts.  Free 
rarriages  and  Wagons  Catalogue 


Standard  Vehicle  Co.,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana 
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FOR  SALE 
THOROUGHBRED   AND  I 
HALF-BRED  HORSES  ^ 

JOHNSTON  FARMS 

McDonald,  Tennessee  | 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalo.?  tliat  has  saved 
real  money  for  tliousands  of  horse- 
men ronlain;;  over  400  hargains  in 
Kn-lish  Sadiilpiy  I  ship  saddlery 
nn  ;iTiiiifn-aI,  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X, 
\Y1  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 
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would  get  none  even  if  it  were  ex- 
pected. Here,  polo  is  played  for  fun, 
and  we  get  a  rough  sort  of  fun  out 
of  it;  seasoned  too  often  with  a  bit  of 
dust. 

But  even  so,  polo  with  us  remains 
a  sport  and  is  not  a  battle.  Frequent- 
ly we  have  matches  in  which  all  avail- 
able players  are  needed  on  the  field 
to  make  a  quorum,  and  none  are  left 
to  officiate.  Consequently,  we  play 
without  an  umpire;  each  player  try- 
ing to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  polo,  but  it 
is  a  lot  of  fun.  When  it  is  all  over, 
we  wash  off  the  dust  at  a  spiggot  and 
take  care  of  the  throat  condition  by 
sipping  a  highball,  or  tossing  off  a 
few  cocktails. 

No  doubt,  this  is  old  stuff  that  the 
east  has  long  since  outgrown,  but  we 
enjoy  it  simply  because  we  don't 
know  any  better. 


THE  KENTUCKY  DERBY 

{Continued  from  page  31) 

been  useful  horses.  It  takes  a  horse 
with  a  mighty  strong  constitution  to 
survive  a  drilling  for  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  race  such  as  the  Derby,  early 
in  the  spring,  even  under  expert, 
skillful  handling.  The  robust  endure 
but  the  less  rugged  succumb,  and 
they  seldom  regain  their  best  form. 

As  a  result  the  handicaps,  espe- 
cially those  graded  for  useful  horses, 
suffer  from  lack  of  entries.  A  perusal 
of  the  condition  books  for  the  New 
York  tracks  show  few.  if  any  handi- 
caps for  Grade  B  horses.  EHgibles  for 
them  are  confined  to  their  stalls,  ill, 
injured  or  off  form,  the  outcome  of 
preparation  for  the  Derby  and  other 
early  spring  stakes. 

Discerning  owners  such  as  the 
Whitneys,  Woodwards,  Wideners, 
Phippses,  Vanderbilts  and  Sloanes  do 
not  order  their  colts  and  fillies  pre- 
pared for  any  particular  race,  with 
the  result  their  trainers  never  unduly 
or  deliberately  rush  or  overwork  their 
charges.  Their  horses  are  prepared 
for  the  races,  and  when  they  are  in 
fit  condition  for  competition  they  are 
raced.  If  such  features  as  the  Wood 
Memorial,  Kentucky  Derby,  Preak- 
ness  or  Belmont  stakes  are  down  for 
decision  when  they  are  in  racing  trim, 
they  start  in  them. 

The  Derby  is  not  always  a  true  test 
of  a  horse's  quality.  It  is  run  too  early 
in  the  year,  the  distance  of  it  is  too 
short  and  the  track  on  which  it  is 
decided  is  too  small.  A  race  on  a  one 
mile  oval  in  which  a  big  field  faces 
the  starter  rarely  furnishes  a  true  con- 
test. Because  of  the  sharp  turns  and 
short  stretches  the  element  of  luck 
plays  a  preponderant  role.  With  a 
dozen  or  more  horses  competing  there 
is  almost  certain  to  be  crowding  and 
bumping  among  the  contestants,  while 
racing  around  the  turns,  and  the  com- 
petitors which  start  from  outside  po- 
sitions and  run  straight  and  true  are 
often  compelled  to  race  many  yards 
farther  than  their  rivals  which  break 
from  inside  positions. 

In  a  large  field  on  a  small  track  the 
chances  of  a  horse  being  cut  down  are 
numerous,  too.  Dozens  of  first-class 
colts  have  been  seriously  injured  that 
way  in  the  Derby.  Of  course,  the  same 


is  true  of  other  stakes  on  other  tracks, 
but  the  risks  of  such  injury  arc  less 
on  a  racing  strip  that  measures  a  mile 
and  an  eighth  or  more. 

It  seems  too  bad  Col.  Winn  hasn't 
a  larger  course  for  his  famous  race. 
We  know  he  would  enlarge  the  racing 
strip  and  we  feel  confident  that  if  he 
had  the  space  of  a  Belmont  Park  he 
would  increase  the  distance  of  his 
Derby  to  the  real  Derby  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  quality  of  the  eligiblcs  for  this 
sixty-sixth  renewal  of  the  Derby  is 
ordinary.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
they  are  only  a  notch  or  two  above 
the  class  of  a  selling  plater.  Some  are 
even  more  common. 

Col.  Edward  R.  Bradley's  Bimclech 
who  swept  everything  before  him  last 
year  outclasses  all  of  the  other  colts 
and  fillies  named  for  the  event.  He 
ran  like  a  good  colt  as  a  juvenile, 
and  if  he  remains  sound  and  trains 
well  I  believe  he  is  capable  of  suffer- 
ing bad  racing  luck  and  still  defeat 
his  opponents.  He  is  a  well  bred  colt, 
being  by  Black  Toney  and  La 
Troienne,  and  has  all  the  appearances 
of  a  good  race  horse.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  he  has  speed,  courage  and 
class,  and  indicated  in  several  of  his 
races  that  he  possesses  endurance  and 
a  strong  constitution. 

Because  of  the  severe  winter  Bim- 
elech  was  a  bit  backward  in  his  train- 
ing last  month  and  it  is  possible  Col. 
Bradley  will  not  start  him  in  the 
Derby.  The  Colonel  announced  re- 
cently that  his  colt  would  not  go  to 
the  post  in  the  Louisville  classic  if 
he  had  any  excuse  to  offer,  and  ad- 
vised all  of  his  friends  not  to  bet  on 
Bimelech  in  the  winter  or  future 
Derby  books. 

The  Millsdale  Stable's  Andy  K., 
William  Woodward's  Fenelon,  Cor- 
nelius V.  Whitney's  Carrier  Pigeon 
and  Flight  Command,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Phipps's  Merry  Knight,  H.  0.  H. 
Frelinghuysen's  Ekwanok,  Arnold 
Hanger's  Dit  and  Roman  Flag,  Mrs. 
Parker  Coming's  Straight  Lead,  Mrs. 
E.  Graham  Lewis's  Jacomar,  and  too 
few  others,  showed  promise  of  devel- 
oping into  Derby  horses  in  their  races 
last  year.  Few  of  the  eligibles  showed 
form  good  enough  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  of  Derby  calibre. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a 
great  colt  could  come  out  of  the 
rough  and  develop  from  a  nonentity 
into  the  horse  of  the  year  and,  as 
horsemen  say,  cop  the  whole  pot.  It 
also  is  possible  for  a  maiden,  a  non- 
starter,  to  become  a  wonder  horse  and 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Derby, 
Preakness  and  Belmont. 

But  I'll  stick  to  Bimelech  to  win 
the  Derby  with  Fenelon  to  finish  sec- 
ond and  Andy  K.  to  run  third  in  the 
$75,000  stake. 


STEEPLECHASES  BEGIN 

{Continued  jrom  page  SI) 

switch  from  flat  to  brush  to  timber 
on  successive  weeks. 

With  these  two  out  of  the  way, 
Faction  Fighter  took  and  held  the 
lead,  winning  from  Postman  Home 
by  five  lengths — exactly  as  he  had 
in  1939  and  by  the  same  margin. 
With  Sidney  Watters,  Jr.,  again  on 


SPRING  CIRCUIT  FOR 

HUNTERS  and 
JUMPERS 


WASHINGTON    HORSE  SHOW 

MAY  17.  18.  19 

50  HUNTER  AND  JUMPER  CLASSES 
$5,000  IN  TROPHIES  AND  CASH 

f.   Moran   McConihe,    1321    Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WILMINGTON  HORSE  SHOW 

MAY  23.  24.  25 

50  HUNTER  AND  JUMPER  CLASSES 
$6,000  IN  TROPHIES  AND  CASH 

Deborah  C.  Rood.  Wilmington,  Del. 


WEST  PDIIVT  HOflSE  SHOW 

June  5  and  E,  194D 

Regulation  courses,  added  classes,  a  beautiful 
setting,  and  usual  championships  plus  two  for 
jumper  divisions  and  a  grand  champion  jumper. 

For  information  on  prize  list,  ivrite  to  the  Secretary, 

Major  Marian  Carson      Wust  Point,  IVew  York 


TUXEDO   HORSE  SHOW 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y, 
FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  JUIVE  7-8,  1940 

Classes  for: 

Coiiformntion  Hunters  ',i  »ii<I  5  Gnited  Satldle  Horses 

Working  Hunters  Kquitation  for  Children 

Jumpers  Military 
Stakes  in  nil  Horse  Divisions 
Mrs.  David  Wagstaff,  President  George  B.  St  George,  Treasurer 

E.  Victor  Loew,  Vice  President  Mrs.  A.  Biddle  Duke,  Secretary 

Jolin  E.  Cowdin,  Vice  President 

Entries  close  June  1st.  For  Prize  Lists  and  Information 
Arthur  Naul,  Asst.  Secretary 
at  Tuxedo  Club,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Tuxedo  300 


LADY'S 
SIDESADDLE 
HUNTER 

Grey  mare — 16  hands — 7 
yrs.  7/8  Bred  by  "Caddy 
Hill"  by  "Campfire"  —  3 
seasons  hunting  and  a  re- 
cent winner  in  the  show  ring. 

Telephone: 
Armonk  Village  385 


MORTON  GOVERN 

Orchard  Farm.  Upper  King  Street.  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


JUMPER  FOR  SALE 

Grey  Ihoiouglibred  niave,  5  yrs,  uW.  15.3  lianils 
high,  weitiht  1100  lbs.  Excellent  laJics  hunter, 
or  will  make  good  as  an  open  jumper,  "ill  not 
refuse  at  jumps,  sehooled  with  and  without 
wings.  Priced  to  sell. 

MISS  KATHRYN  DATTO 

128  Pike  Street  Carbondale,  Pa. 


SHOW  HORSE  WANTED 

A  well-known  stable  will  buy  at  a 
nominal  price  a  three  or  five  gaited 
show  horse  which  has  passed  his  prime. 
This  should  interest  only  a  private 
owner  to  whom  a  fine  permanent  home 
is  more  important  than  price.  Write 
to   Tenacre  Stables.  Wellesley.  Mass. 
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'Polo  at  Midnight" 


Where  ABSORBINE 
RATES  TOPS 

Showers — cocktails — and  thoughts  of 
the  game — but  how  about  that  bad 
luck  that  puffed  a  pony's  knee? 

Most  horsemen  know  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  treat  these  "everyday 
accidents"  is  to  use  Absorbine.  Actual 
tests  show  that  Absorbine's  action 
speeds  the  blood  flow  through  the  in- 
jury. This  tends  to  wash  out  more 
quickly  the  "muscle  acid"  that  causes 
soreness  and  swelling.  Congestion 
often  reduced  within  a  few  hours. 

Also  used  to  relieve  strains,  puffs, 
fresh  bog  spavin.  Even  2  ounces  in  the 
wash  tend  to  cut  sweat  quickly,  cool 
out  safely.  Helps  restore  energy  to 
tired  muscles  by  stepping  up  the  blood 
flow.  S2.50  the  long-lasting  bottle  at 
all  druggists;  or  postpaid. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


DO  YOU 

RIDE- 
ORWANT 
TO  RIDE? 


10  cents 
for  this 
book  will 
bring  you 
dollars 
worth  of 
information  a/ndex\]oymer\\ 

^Helpful  to  beginners  —  interesting  to  experi- 
enced horsemen.  Choosing  the  mount— learning 
to  ride — care  and  feeding  of  mounts— proper 
riding  dress,  equipment  and  manners — stable 
plans — riding  games.  These  and  other  chapters 
make  a  book  every  horse  lover  will  appreciate. 
Send  10c  for  this  book  in  stamps  or  coin  to  help 
defray  cost  and  mailing  expense.  Address — 

HORSE  and  MULE 
ASSOCIATION  of  AMERICA 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary 
407  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


FREE  ' 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  _   

Address    

City  State  _ 


Faction  Fighter  and  Johnny  Harrison 
on  Postman  Home  the  result  must 
be  a  fair  measure  of  the  horses'  abil- 
ity. Gil  Bias  finished  an  unimpressive 
third,  some  distance  ahead  of  William 
Streett's  Catraz.  This  was  Paul  Mel- 
Ion's  third  time  to  have  his  name  on 
the  challenge  cup,  the  first  being  in 
1935  when  Drinmore  Lad  won  the 
race. 

Two  races  were  provided  for  maid- 
ens. The  'Wateree,  at  a  mile  and  a 
half  over  hurdles,  had  six  starters. 
Frozen  North,  well  rated,  took  the 
lead  going  to  the  fifth  fence  and  held 
it  safely  from  Steve  Brody.  three 
lengths  in  front  of  Montpelier's  Hop, 
the  early  leader.  The  Camden  Maiden 
Plate,  two  miles  over  brush,  had  but 
four  starters  and  though  two  of 
them  fell  in  less  than  a  mile,  the  re- 
sultant duel  was  a  much  better  con- 
test than  the  match  race.  Enterprise 
held  the  lead  for  the  first  mile,  when 
Bellhouse  forced  the  pace  with  Lan- 
castrian and  drew  away  in  the  stretch 
to  win  by  15  lengths. 

The  Springdale,  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  over  brush,  was  another  vic- 
tory for  F.  Ambrose  Clark,  whose 
La  Touche  took  an  early  lead,  held  it 
throughout  and  won  in  a  driving  fin- 
ish from  Crooked  Wood  with  the 
other  Clark  entry,  Horner  Wood, 
twelve  lengths  behind.  Seven  horses 
started. 

Nine  went  to  the  post  in  the  Baron 
DeKalb,  one  and  a  half  miles  over 
hurdles.  Masked  Knight,  rated  for  a 
mile,  went  to  the  front  at  the  last 
fence  and  finished  strong.  Battle 
Ground  2d  after  making  the  pace 
could  not  hold  it  but  finished  a  length 
ahead  of  Hills  of  Eireann,  which  had 
raced  consistently. 

The  flat  race,  the  Camden  Plate  at 
a  mile,  was  all  Massa's.  He  led  at  the 
start,  was  never  headed  and  won  by 
two  lengths.  Second,  third  and  fourth 
finished  under  a  blanket  and  were 
Virginia  Healey's  Hatteras  Light,  W. 
G.  Jones'  Pretty  Night  and  W.  B. 
Ruthrauff's  Clovisse.  The  ten  starters 
came  down  the  chute  closely  bunched, 
strung  out  as  they  hit  the  first  turn 
and  the  time  of  1 :44  3/5  tells  why 
they  did  so. 


HORSE  SHOW  NOTES 

THE  North  Shore  horse  show,  one 
of  Long  Island's  prominent 
shows,  proposes  a  division  for  young 
hunters  in  its  program  this  year.  En- 
tries are  to  be  limited  to  horses  four 
years  of  age  or  younger,  and  there 
will  be  the  same  general  classes  for 
these  young  horses  as  in  the  regular 
hunter  division.  It  is  planned  to 
award  a  young  hunter  championship, 
with  worthwhile  prizes  for  each 
class. 

A  noticeable  trend  in  the  show- 
world  last  year  was  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  amateur  riders.  Many 
shows  broke  precedent  by  including 
classes  restricted  to  amateur  riders 
only.  Among  these,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Horse 
Show,  which  this  year  is  again 
giving  prominence  to  such  classes. 
This  is  Newark's  twentieth  annual 
exhibition  and  will  be  held,  as  for- 
merly, at  the  Essex  Troop  Armory, 
on  May  8,  9,  10  and  11.  Militarv 


classes  will  again  be  featured.  Cap- 
tain Charles  E.  Brady  is  now  secre- 
tary with  Herbert  E.  Ingram  as  as- 
sistant secretary. 

Fourteen  new  hackney  horse  and 
fifteen  new  "in-hand"  classes  have 
been  added  to  the  formidable  pro- 
gram of  the  Devon  Horse  Show, 
which  starts  its  six-day  event  on  May 
27,  at  Devon,  Pa. 

Five  new  challenge  trophies  are 
now  included  in  Devon's  famous  ar- 
ray of  sterling  silver  prizes,  now  num- 
bering 23  in  all.  These  cups  must  be 
won  three  times  by  the  same  owner 
to  be  held  for  permanent  possession. 
They  are  given  by  donors  residing  as 
far  away  as  Winnipeg  and  Toronto, 
in  Canada;  lUinois,  Kentucky  and 
Massachusetts,  so  widespread  is  the 
interest  in  the  show. 

IT  IS  always  a  cause  for  regret  to 
announce  the  discontinuance  of 
an  established  and  popular  event,  no 
matter  how  valid  the  reasons  for  its 
demise.  Everyone  associated  with 
horse  show  affairs  will  consequently 
regret  to  learn  that  Troy's  annual 
show  will  be  omitted  this  year,  mark- 
ing its  first  interruption  in  twenty 
years. 

The  reasons  advanced  were  that 
the  numerous  preparatory  details 
had  become  more  and  more  a  bur- 
den upon  the  officers  of  the  Troy 
Horse  Show  Association,  principally 
because  of  lagging  local  interest 
among  exhibitors. 

Decided  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  Washington  Horse  Show  this 
year.  While  it  is  again  sponsored  by 
the  Junior  League  of  the  national 
capital,  instead  of  a  four-day  show, 
as  formerly,  it  will  adhere  to  a  three- 
day  schedule.  The  dates,  May  17,  18 
and  19,  are  later  than  usual,  in  order 
to  link  it  up  with  Wilmington  and 
Devon  on  the  spring  circuit. 

Washington  will  be  managed  by  a 
committee,  with  Miss  Deborah  G. 
Rood,  of  Wilmington  fame,  acting  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

Other  changes  embrace  an  increase 
to  $5,000  in  prizes  and  trophies,  an 
increase  of  two  classes  in  the  junior 
division  and  an  increase  of  eight  in 
the  hunter  division.  Improvement  in 
the  courses  and  new,  modem  equip- 
ment complete  the  transformation  of 
Washington. 

Wilmington  falls  a  little  later  this 
year,  to  wit,  May  23,  24  and  25.  In- 
augurated primarily  for  working 
hunter  and  jumper  contests,  it  em- 
braces 45  events  in  these  classes, 
with  $6,000  awarded  in  trophies  and 
cash.  Wilmington  is  unique  in  the 
type  of  country  its  conte'tants  are 
called  upon  to  negotiate.  Miss  Rood, 
of  course,  is  the  guiding  factor. 


MAGNUSON  FARM 

{Continued  from  page  55) 
grown  an  American  modification  of 
English  shooting.  There  are  rather 
precipitate  wooded  hills  on  two  sides 
of  the  valley,  and  the  birds  are  re- 
leased on  the  top  of  the  hills  for  the 
drive  shoots.  Their  natural  inclination 
is  to  fly  to  the  low  land  with  its  high 
cover  and  water.  The  guns  stand  be- 
low the  timber  and,  as  the  birds  come 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  flying 


niy  PVT  THt 
K/30SH 

OH  My 

COUOH/a 


"They  got  rid  of 
my  cough  in  a 
hurry  with 
Spohn's  Com- 
pound." For  45 
years  America's 
leading  treatment  for 
coughs  due  to  colds  among 
horses.  Spohn's  Compound  is  a  stimu- 
lating expectorant.  It  acts  on  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  throat,  nose 
and  bronchial  tubes ...  it  makes  breath- 
ing easy — hastens  relief.  Survey  among 
4,000  owners  showed  Spohn's  Com- 
pound preferred  3  to  1  over  all  others. 
Regular  sizes  at  drug  stores— 60c  and  $1.20. 

SEND  for  FREE  Trial  Bottle 
Spohn  Medical  Co.,  BoxCLS, Goshen,  Ind. 


SPOHNSA'W 

forCOUGHSouitoCDIDS 


THOROUGHBRED 
BODY  BRACE  AND  WASH 

This  economical  compound  is 
indispensable  in  your  stable. 
Developed  by  a  licensed  veteri- 
narian of  wide  experience  with 
race  horses. 

THOROUGHBRED  Body  Brace 
and  Wash  leaves  the  coat  and 
skin  of  your  horse  in  a  clean, 
sparkling  condition.  Its  healing 
qualities  make  it  an  excellent 
treatment  for  wounds. 

Join  the  long  list  of  satisfied 
users.  Order  a  supply  from  your 
druggist,  horse  goods  dealers, 
or  direct. 

PRICE  $6.00  PER  GALLON 

Man-O-War  REMEDY  CO. 


Lima 


Penna. 


Save  wear  and  tear  on  all  your 
leather  goods — shoes  (any  color), 
golf  bags,  luggage,  books,  etc.,  by 
applying  the  self-penetratingcon- 
ditioner.  LEXOL.  Keeps  them 
soft  and  weather  repellent.  At 
dealers  or  send  $1  for  pint  can  of 
LEXOL.  $1.75  qt.,  $4  gal. 


4  OZ 

Sample 


$2.00  Pt. 


FREE 
PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

Horsemen's  proven  reme- 
dy for  bad  legs.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  hair. 

ALSO  —  Free  interesting 
folder  with  information 
about  bandaging. 

State  name  and  address  of 
your  dealer  when  order- 
ing free  sample. 

WILCOXSON  REMEDY 
CO. 

Dept.  C,  Tiffin.  O. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


^  SHRUBS 
'^and  EVERGREENS 


JVIany  times  dogs 
are  a  nuisance.  Spray  their  favorite 
spots  with  "Black  Leaf  40."  They 
will  avoid  because  they  do  not  like 
the  smell. 

SPRAY  FLOWERS,  PLANTS, 
SHRUBS  AND  TREES 

Aphis,  leafhoppers,  leaf  miners, 
most  thrips,  young  sucking  bugs 
and  other  similar  inseas  may  be 
controlled  with  "Black  Leaf  40." 
Kills  by  contact  and  by  fumes. 
One  ounce  makes  six  gal- 
lons of  effective  spray.  Keep 
a  supply  on  hand  for 
prompt  use. 

Insist  on  original  foc- 
tory  sealed  packages 
for  full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCn 
&  CHEMICAL  CORP., 

INCORPORATED 
Louisville,  Kentuclcy 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


Let  Your 
Horses 

Salt 
Themselves 


It  Is  the  safe  and  con 
venient  way.  The  horse 
alone  can  judge  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  Uttle 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  thera 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

In  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 

1  Lent  Avenue        Le  Roy,  New  York 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


Est. 
1873 


some  twenty  to  forty  yards  high, 
they  furnish  as  sporty  shooting  as 
any  expert  can  want. 

Out  of  7,000  pheasants  released 
each  year,  about  4.000  are  shot,  and 
probably  not  more  than  half  of  those 
remaining  stay  on  the  preserve.  Those 
that  leave  furnish  wild  stock  for  the 
surrounding  country.  Dr.  I\Iagnuson"s 
interest  is  not  only  in  making  his 
waste  land  productive,  but  in  estab- 
lishing greater  sport  for  the  com- 
munity. 

In  order  to  vary  the  shooting,  a 
permit  to  raise  mallard  ducks  was 
secured  from  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey.  They  are  not  hard 
to  raise,  but  it  is  difficult  to  hold 
them  and  still  make  them  give  sporty 
shooting.  If  they  are  fed  too  much, 
they  become  puddle  ducks;  if  not  fed 
enough,  they  become  discontented 
and  leave  home.  Flyways  must  be 
established.  This  has  been  done  here 
by  gradually  moving  their  feed  far- 
ther and  farther  away  from  the  ponds 
so  that  the  birds  eventually  fly  to  the 
hills  for  their  food. 

On  the  day  before  a  drive  shoot, 
the  ducks  are  trapped.  The  next 
morning,  they  are  released,  a  few  at 
a  time,  and  having  established  the 
habit,  they  fly  directly  back  to  their 
ponds.  The  guns  are  stationed  back 
of  blinds,  about  halfway  between  the 
release  and  the  pond.  The  shooting 
resembles  that  of  pass  shooting  for 
canvas-backs  and  redheads.  On  a 
windy  day,  fully  50%  of  the  ducks 
reach  the  ponds,  even  with  good  guns 
in  the  blinds. 

THERE  are  about  3,000  acres  leased 
for  the  preserve.  Raising  7.000 
pheasants  and  4,000  ducks  a  year  is 
no  small  undertaking.  To  prevent 
disease  from  wrecking  this  crop  of 
game  birds,  raised  on  comparatively 
small  acreage,  means  the  employ- 
ment of  one  man  to  each  thousand 
birds. 

The  feeding  of  the  birds  takes  a 
substantial  part  of  the  farm  crop. 
Indeed,  all  that  is  raised  on  the  thou- 
sand acres  of  Pond  Gate  Farm  is 
consumed  by  the  cattle  and  the  game 
birds.  Besides,  much  feed  must  be 
left  standing.  Soy  beans  are  planted 
with  each  hill  of  corn,  to  be  har- 
vested only  by  the  birds.  Corn  stalks 
are  left  with  ears  hanging  well  above 
drifting  snow.  Sunflowers,  millet, 
sorgum,  and  kafir  corn,  all  stand 
through  the  winter  to  afford  cover 
and  provide  food. 

Out  of  a  small  beginning,  has  grown 
a  sizeable  business,  of  a  type  entire- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Within  easy  access  of  Chicago,  the 
farm  offers  everjrthing  that  wooded 
slopes  and  fertilized,  cultivated  fields 
can  furnish  the  farmer-sportsman. 
When  there  is,  in  addition,  interest 
in  stocking  the  land  continuously  and 
systematically  with  game,  when  there 
is  experimentation  W'ith  new  theories 
and  knowledge  of  old,  then  the  land 
comes  alive  and  is  as  rewarding  in 
its  very  looks  as  in  its  yield.  If  the 
best  from  England  and  from  other 
parts  of  this  country  has  been  taken 
by  the  Magnusons  and  incorporated 
in  their  place,  both  house  and  farm 
still  remain  wholly  indigenous  to 
Illinois,  and  thereby  offer  a  rich  pic- 
ture of  country  living. 


DID    you  BUILD 
YOUR    HOUSE  WITHOUT 
DOORS? 


Then  why  build  a  fence  without  gates?  If  you  dislike  to  get 
out  of  your  car  to  open  and  close  a  gate  we  do  not  blame  you 
but  you  can  enjoy  the  convenience  and  protection  of  THE 
LINCOLN  AUTOMATIC. 

Our  gates  are  found  in  service  on  the  finest  estates  and  the 
most  famous  farms  in  the  world. 


THERE  ARE  MANY  DESIGNS  FOR  YOUR  SELECTION 
SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


J.  R.  CLARK  &  SONS 


Established  1898 


445  S.  Ashland  Ave. 


Lexington,  Ky. 


7940  Third  Annual  Murray  Farm  Sale 

80  REGISTERED  TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSES 


Monday,  May  27 


Lewisburg,  Tenn, 


The  greatest  pleasure  horse,  with  gliding  stride  in  the  fast  running  walk 
and  rolling  canter.  Dependable  for  old  and  young,  lady  and  child  broke. 
Bred  for  100  years  in  the  blue  grass  hills  of  Tennessee,  their  nativity. 
Top  pleasure  mares  and  geldings  of  foundation  breeding.  A  few  yearlings 
and  two  year  olds,  both  sexes,  and  two  proven  stallions.  Matched  mares 
and  geldings  in  sorrels,  roans,  bays,  blacks  and  perfect  whites. 

The  only  event  of  the  breed  offering  at  auction,  finished  registered 
walking  horses,  to  a  clientele  nationwide.  Previous  sales  cover  36  states, 
with  satisfied  customers.  All  horses  sold  sound,  and  truly  represented  in 
disposition  and  kindly  manners.  We  can  supply  foundation  stock  for  the 
ambitious  breeder. 

Catalogues  ready  May  1st.  Write  or  wire  for  copy. 

Murray  Farm 

J.  J.  Murray,  Owner     Charles  Lowery,  Mgr.  and  Trainer 


60  REGISTERED  BELGIANS 

AT  AUCTION 

2  p.  M.  MONDAY  MAY  27th 

Young  sorrel  mares  and  fillies  imported  just  be- 
fore war — mares  with  colts  and  rebred. 
Several  of  America's  greatest  proven  sires  and 
outstanding  stallion  colts  —  Holbert  Belgians 
from  best  stock  in  the  world  at  your  own 
valuations. 

Write  for  catalogue 

HOLBERT  HORSE  IMPORTING  CO. 

Greeley,  Delaware  County,  Iowa 
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ENGLISH  HURDLE 


OLD-FASHIONED  POST  &  RAIL 

All  chestnut,  hand  split — not  sawed — in  3 
and  4  rail  styles.  4  feet  high  when  erected. 
Post  ends  rreosoted.  Moderately  priced. 

Also  DUBOIS  Chestnut  Woven  Wood  Fence 
and  Reeveshire  Self-Closing  Horseback  Gate. 

•    SEND  /or  folder  D  and  let  us  quote  you  NO)V  while  prices  are  still  low 


Durnble.  atli artive.  Ideal  for  paneling 
hunting  country.  Of  hand  spill  chest- 
nui.  sections  8'  3'  long,  and  4'  high 
uhen  erected.  12  hurdles  to  100  feet. 
Post  ends  creosoted. 


DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES,  Inc. 


101  Park  Avtnuc,  New  yoik,  N.  Y. 
PhiU.  Branch-Lincoln  Highway.  Paoli,  Pa- 
Pacific  Coail  Branch-Loi  Anstics,  Cal. 


GUERNSEY  SALES 

QUAIL  ROOST  MAXIM  SALE 

ROUCEMONT,  N.  C. 
MONDAY,  MAY  6,  1940 — 12:15  P.M. 

Sponsored  by  George  Watts  \\\\\  with  invited  consignments  from  Breeders 
using  High  Point  Prince  Maxim  blood.  53  Head  all  descended  from  High  Point 
Prince  Maxim  A.  R..  the  greatest  projenitor  of  correctly  shaped  udders  the  breed 
has  produced.  8  Bulls — the  right  sort — 20  cows.  2S  heifers. 

FRANCHESTER  DISPERSAL 

RAVENNA,  OHIO 
FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY,  MAY  17  AND  18 
135  Head      IS  Bulls      42  Cows      78  Heifers 

A  quarter  of  them  have  dams  with  over  700  lbs.  fat.  The  sort  to  start  a  great 
herd  with. 

The  Hon.  Chester  C.  Bolton,  for  twenty  years  used  line  bred  Langwater  Stead- 
fast sires,  tested  all  females,  and  with  rare  skill  ileveloped  new  blood  lines  of 
great  merit. 

15th  ANNUAL  COVENTRY  SALE 

TRENTON,  N.  ). 
MONDAY,  MAY  20,  1940 — 12:45  P.M.  (D.S.T.) 
47  Heaii 

Representing  the  cream  of  the  best  herds  in  the  east.  For  years  the  outstanding 
breeder's  sale. 

All  registered  Guernseys.  All  from  Federal  Accredited  T.B.  and 
State  Bang's  Free  Accredited  Herds. 

For  catalogues  write 

Herrick  Merryman  Sales  Company 

Sparks,  Maryland 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  will  sell,  in  the  MARY- 
LAND ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
SALE  to  be  held  at  FREDE- 
RICK, MARYLAND,  MON- 
DAY, MAY  6th,  1940,  one 
ve.'y  choice  young  bull,  two 
beautiful  heifers  safe  in  calf 
to  our  Maryland  Grand  Cham- 
pion bull,  ANDELOT  EDIC- 
TOR,  and  eight  beautiful  open 
heifers  of  the  best  type  and 
blood  lines. 

Send  for  circular 
giving  details 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

WORTON  MARYLAND 


WILD  DUCKS 
EGGS— DUCKLINGS 
TURKEY  EGGS 
PHEASANT  EGGS 


Grey  Mallard  Ducks 
White  Holland  Turkeys 
Bronze  and  Wild 
Turkeys 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 
Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Neiitown  340 


WITH  the  first  real  days  of  spring 
comes  much  news  from  the 
draft -horse  breeders.  Sales  and  shows 
are  under  way,  or  in  the  ofhng.  Field 
days  and  other  activities  are  being 
planned.  All  in  all,  it  looks  as  if  a 
busy  and  prosperous  summer  season 
was  almost  upon  us. 

To  begin  with,  the  Percheron  Asso- 
ciation is  still  hard  at  work  on  its 
highly  praiseworthy  study  of  type. 
The  aim  behind  this  is  to  decide  on 
the  proportions  of  the  perfect  type 
stallion  and  mare  as  models  for  breed- 
ers. They  have  put  a  lot  of  earnest 
effort  into  this  work  and  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years  have  made  much 
progress.  It  looks  as  if  they  would  go 
even  further  this  year. 

In  line  with  this  type  study  is  the 
conference  of  Percheron  judges  and 
breeders  which  is  to  be  held  in  Kansas 
City  on  June  21-22.  The  American 
Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  and  the 
Percheron  breeders  near  Kansas  City, 
are  cooperating  on  this.  They  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  field  day  and  a  judging 
contest. 

At  the  first  of  these  conferences, 
held  at  Indianapolis  and  at  Lynnwood 
Farm  near  Carmel,  Indiana,  definite 
steps  were  taken  toward  establishing 
a  standard,  closer-coupled  and  shorter- 
legged  than  many  of  the  individuals 
of  the  breed  seen  to-day.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  year's  gathering,  which  will 
be  attended  by  the  approved  and 
associate  judges  of  the  1940  shows, 
will  further  this  work. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending  the 
conference  should  write  to  the  Perch- 
eron Horse  Association  of  America. 
Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  111.,  for 
information. 

The  approved  and  associate  judges 
are  a  group,  or  rather  two  groups, 
selected  by  the  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  and  Judges. 
These  particular  judges  were  chosen 
because  the  committee  feels  that  they 
are  in  accord  with  the  now  accepted 
standards  of  the  breed. 

The  approved  judges  are  men  who 


have  had  wide  experience  in  judging 
major  shows  in  recent  years.  The  list 
so  far  is  as  follows:  W.  L.  Blizzard,^ 
.\.  B.  Caine,  Jack  Carter,  R.  B. 
Cooley,  George  A.  Dix,  J.  L.  Ed- 
monds. David  Haxton,  J.  C.  Holbert. 
R.  S.  Hudson,  D.  J.  Kays,  W.  J.  Ken- 
nedy, C.  \V.  ]\IcCampbell.  George 
Potts,  Harry  Stamp,  Peter  Temple- 
ton,  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  and  Charles 
Wentz. 

The  committee  is  asking  the  man- 
agers of  all  the  larger  fairs  to  use  one 
of  these  men  to  judge  their  Perch- 
eron shows  this  year.  If  this  is  done 
it  will  assure  the  placing  of  the  ap- 
proved type  of  the  breed,  and  breed- 
ers knowing  that  the  '"ideal"  is  going 
to  be  recognized  at  shows  will  direct 
their  breeding  operations  along  those 
lines. 

THE  other  part  of  the  group  con- 
sists of  the  so-called  associate 
judges.  These  are  men  who  know 
Percherons  but  who  have  had  less  ex- 
perience in  judging  at  big  time  shows 
than  the  former  group.  The  idea  is  to 
have  one  of  these  men  work  in  the 
ring  with  one  of  the  more  experienced, 
so  that  they,  too,  can  in  time  qualify 
as  completely  e.xperienced.  This  will 
afford  a  constant  source  of  reinforce- 
ments to  the  approved  list. 

The  associate  judges  chosen  so  far 
are:  P.  T.  Brown,  N.  K.  Carnes,  Ken- 
neth Clark,  F.  R.  Edwards,  J.  G. 
Fuller,  H.  L.  Garrigus,  A.  L.  Harvey, 
Donald  G.  Kilton.  Harry  Lynn.  L.  P. 
McCann,  Harry  Moxley.  William  B. 
Murray,  E.  C.  Parker,  W.  H.  Peters, 
Otho  Pollock,  Joseph  M.  Vail,  Robert 
Watt.  Arthur  White. 

The  plan  hasn't  been  completely 
worked  out  yet  but  it  will  be  before 
the  season  gets  under  way.  Undoubt- 
edly, however,  the  placings  of  these 
associates  will  be  kept  separate  from 
the  final  awards.  The  association 
hopes  that  the  managers  of  shows 
will  permit  members  of  this  group 
to  work  with  the  senior  judges,  and 
asks  breeders  and  exhibitors  to  co- 
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operate  in  persuading  them  to  agree. 

The  Percheron  Association  is  also 
conducting  a  contest  to  select  the  10 
best  stallions  and  mares.  The  17  of- 
ficial judges  are  making  the  selection, 
and  the  outcome  will  soon  be  made 
public.  In  connection  with  this  a  poll 
is  being  conducted  among  breeders 
and  anyone  else  interested.  The  person 
making  a  selection  closest  to  those  of 
the  judges  will  receive  a  prize  and  the 
story  of  his  Percheron  achievements 
will  be  published  in  the  "Percheron 
News,"  the  Society's  ofificial  organ. 

The  association  also  is  completing 
plans  to  hold  its  1940  National  Show 
at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair,  at  St. 
Paul.  The  dates  will  be  AuEjust  24  to 
September  2.  No  further  details  are 
available  at  this  w  iting  e.xcept  that 
the  management  of  the  Minnesota 
fixture  is  offering  $5,500  in  prize 
money,  plus  an  additional  amount  to 
be  used  for  publicising  the  show. 

The  Belgian  breeders  have  been 
busy,  too.  Especially  in  Indiana,  at 
the  spring  stallion  shows  which  very 
recently  came  to  an  end  in  that  state. 
These  shows  are  staged  each  year  by 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Extension  Di- 
vision of  Purdue  University,  in  co- 
operation with  the  various  district 
stallion  show  organizations. 

At  these  shows  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  older  stallions,  and 
at  all  the  shows  the  veteran  classes 
for  stallions  11  years  old  and  older 
are  important  features.  This  year 
there  was  exceptional  class  among 
the  old  timers. 

One  of  the  winners,  a  Belgian  owned 
by  Grant  Hinchman  of  Connersville, 
Indiana,  was  23  years  old!  In  spite 
of  his  age  this  stallion  was  perfectly 
sound  and  a  splendid  specimen.  Good 
enough  to  beat  other  stallions  years 
younger. 

At  the  Indianapohs  show  a  new 
grand  champion  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance. This  was  the  five  year  old 
imported  Neron  du  Bruille,  owned  by 
Russell  Frost  of  Greenfield,  Ind.  The 
other  grand  champions  were  Ken- 
fluer's  Rowdy  Lee,  a  five  year  old  son 
of  Rowdy  D'Or,  winner  at  the  Ft. 
Wayne  Show;  Auvenge,  owned  by 
Earl  and  William  Christman,  of  Dun- 
kirk, was  the  big  winner  at  Portland; 
Silver  Tip,  owned  by  Frank  Toney,  of 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Connersville;  and  at 
Lafayette  the  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion was  the  three  year  old  Leon 
Farceur,  owned  by  J.  William  Douglas 
and  Son,  of  Bringhurst,  Indiana. 

There  was  a  total  of  more  than  130 
stallions  exhibited  at  these  five  shows. 
The  judges  were  Roy  Shaw,  Hector 
Kirk,  and  George  Dix. 

In  common  with  the  other  draft 
breeds,  Belgian  sales  prices  haven't 
been  very  high  so  far  this  spring.  Bel- 
gians have  held  their  own  with  the 
others,  and  some  of  the  low  averages 
are  due  to  numbers  of  very  young 
or  very  old  stock  in  the  consignments. 
However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
demand  will  be  back  where  it  should 


be  as  the  season  progresses.  There  are 
already  signs  of  increased  activity,  so 
it  probably  will. 

Though  the  present  price  range  may 
be  discouraging  to  the  men  who  have 
horses  to  sell,  from  the  buyers  point 
of  view  there  is  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  up  really  good  pure- 
breds  at  most  reasonable  prices.  It 
would  certainly  seem  that  now  is  the 
time  to  buy. 

H.  J.  Brant,  the  able  secretary  of 
the  Belgian  Horse  Corporation  of 
America,  takes  a  cheerful  and  sensible 
attitude  toward  this  state  of  affairs. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  this  department 
he  points  out  that  the  present  price 
levels  go  a  long  way  toward  refuting 
the  statements  of  some  tractor  ad- 
vertisers to  the  effect  that  their  new 
light  tractors  cost  no  more  than  a 
good  pair  of  horses.  At  present  prices 
a  farmer  can  buy  four  good  horses 
for  the  price  of  one  of  these  tractors. 
All  of  which  should  help  to  promote 
the  use  of  more  horses  for  farm  work. 

BRANT  also  points  out  that  hasty 
conclusions  shouldn't  be  drawn 
from  any  sales  report.  It  is  necessary 
to  get  the  facts  behind  the  sale  first, 
because  the  offering  may  vary  so 
widely  in  age,  quality  and  soundness. 

This,  of  course,  is  particularly  true 
of  consignment  sales.  The  average  at 
a  consignment  doesn't  mean  a  thing 
unless  the  sale  has  been  carefully  con- 
ducted, with  a  carefully  selected  group 
of  horses  and  no  by-bidding  per- 
mitted. 

A  report  which  has  just  come  in 
from  the  Central  States  sale  of  draft 
horses,  which  was  held  at  Zurich,  Illi- 
nois, states  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
activity  and  a  big  demand  for  Bel- 
gians. 

A  group  of  new  buyers  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  bid  actively  on  the  27 
head  consigned.  The  average  for  the 
lot  was  $210. 

However,  it  was  the  long-estab- 
lished firm  of  breeders,  Althaus 
Brothers  of  Sublette,  111.,  that  paid 
the  top  price  at  the  sale.  This  was  for 
the  coming  three  year  old  mare, 
Imogene  Farceur,  a  daughter  of 
Waterloo  Farceur,  and  consigned  by 
Safley  Brothers  of  Bedford,  Iowa. 
The  price  was  $535. 

The  second  highest  priced  mare 
was  a  three  year  old  sorrel  from  the 
consignment  of  Patterson  Land  Com- 
pany, Bismarck,  N.  D.  This  mare 
went  to  D.  W.  Norris,  Mukwongo, 
Wis.,  for  $425. 

A  fine  three  year  old  stallion.  Silver 
King  Farceur,  also  by  Waterloo  Far- 
ceur, and  consigned  by  Safley  Brothers 
sold  for  $525,  also  to  D.  W.  Norris. 

A  pair  of  coming  two  year  old  fillies 
sold  for  $410  for  the  pair.  Two  half 
sisters,  coming  three  year  olds  by 
Supreme  Event,  consigned  by  William 
Fenten  and  Son,  Maquoketa,  Iowa, 
sold  for  $515  to  E.  F.  Deike,  of  Lom- 
bard," 111.,  who  is  establishing  a  new 
herd. 


S  UFFOLKS 

THE    ARISTOCRAT    OF    DRAFT  BREEDS 


The  SufFolks  now  available  at  Hawthorn  Farms 
afFord  an  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  new  pedi- 
greed blood  with  which  to  replenish  depleted 
stocks. 

There  is  a  greater  uniformity  among  SufFolks  than 
any  other  breed. 

HAWTHORN  FARMS 


LI BERTYVI LLE 


ILLINOIS 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


Blacknecked 


The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.  Free  price 
list  with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L.  WallingforH.  Conn..  U.  S.  A. 


Mac  Arthur  Pheasant  Farms  _ 

JANtSVILLt  '  WISCOM9IM 

FLYING  MALLARD  EGGS 
PHEASANT  EGGS  AND 
CHICKS 

King  neck,  mutant,  fcrinosans. 
Cliinese.  Itlacknecks  and  goldens. 
Prices  and  free  book  in  color 
upon  request. 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS 

When  they  live  here  they  can  live 
any  place. 

Orders  now  taken  for  eggs  and  day 
old  chicks. 

SILVERS  PHEASANTRY 

1446  Summit  Ave.  Racine,  Wis. 


ESTABLISHED  1900  in  U.S.A. 
PREECE'S  LONDON  1830 

SHREWD  HORSE  LOVERS  STILL 
"FIND  THE  FAVORITE" 
at 

GODFREY  PREECE 

WESTBURY,  L.  I. 

Polo  Ponies,  Hunters.  Hacks,  Racing  Prospects 


Designed  by  Amer- 
ica's foremost  bird 
authority — a  model  to  attract  every 
desirable  song  bird.  Quality  built 
with  exclusive  features. 

Add  charm  to  your  garden.  Be- 
friend birds  and  they  will  rid  your 
premises  of  harmful  insects.  One 
martin  destroys  2.000  mosquitoes 
a  day.  Cardinals,  bluebirds,  wrens, 
chickadees,  flycatchers,  phoebes, 
flickers,  woodpeckers,  robins,  gros- 
becks  and  many  others  repay  you 
for  your  hospitality  by  killing  cod- 
ling moths  and  cut  worms  injuri- 
ous to  trees  and  plants — and  throw 
in  a  song  besides. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  or  10c  for  SZ-paae  took 
"Your  Bird  Friends  and  How  to  Win  Them." 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON  CO. 


607  Harrison  Ave. 


Kankakee,  III. 


MILK  GOATS 

For  Sale 
Young  and  Mature  Stock 

Pedigreed  Registered  Toggenburgs 

Breeders  of  the  Best 

FIELDVIEW  GOAT  FARM 

FAR  HILLS  NEW  JERSEY 

(40  miles  West  of  N.  Y.  C.) 
Tel.  Peapack  575 


CDCC^^  HORSE 
rKEC  OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
Kntilish  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
'"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co,.  Dept.  \. 
112  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


COKEY  BOTTE  SAUVACE 

REG.  U.  3.  PAT.  OFF. 

"The  hett  alt-aronnd  boot  in  tht  world 
Manufactured  Since  18S9 

Waterproof.  Genuine  Pao  Moccasin.  Hand  Sewed. 
Made  to  Measure.  A  pound  or  t^»o  lighter  than  the 
ATerase  boot;  easy  to  put  on  and  take  ofl:  no  hooks 
to  eatoh.  Ankle  strap  holds  boot  in  place,  and  also 
acts  aa  ankle  support. 

ACCEPT  NO  IMITATIONS!  Get  the 
Gokey  Botte  Sauvaee  onlv  by  writing  tor 
blank  and  Footwear  Catalog- 

GOKEY  COMPANY 

Dept.  C.    St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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Champion  Croglln  Cadet 

A  few  choice  SEALYHAM  TERRIER  puppies  available 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

MISS  HELEN  SCHWEINLER.  Owner 
Benvenue  Avenue,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Andrew  DeGraw.  Mgr.  Tel.  Orange  4-6013 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch,  ff'amsutta  Fermanagh  II 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  from 
our  championsiiii)  stock  now  available. 
Eight  cliampions  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr.,  owner 

Slocum  Rd.     No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES 

Itcst   Watchdog   in  the 
World.  Wonderful  with 
Children 

.\itTt       VnXQut  Co-uTageoti4 

PEDIGREED  PUPPIES 

S35.00  UP 

EstalltflHd  1910 

YPERLAND  VERHELLE 

KENNELS 
Soiner»ii|»,  New  Jersey 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Misses  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Address:   Berivyn,  Pa* 


18^ 

1^ 


BOXERS 

Puppies  and  GrowTi  Stock 
Usually  For  Sale 

SUMBULA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  H.   B.  Palmedo 
1         New   Milford,  Conn. 
JLiJ       Tel.  350  New  Milford 

\^.;    ,         \rw  Yijrk  Tilevhone 
U  J         Caledonia  5-8400 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 


IRISH 
SETTERS 


Puppi 


Sho 


Oogs 

Usually  Available 

Correspnn'lence 
Inv.led 

lACK  A. SPEAR 

TIPTON  IOWA 


ELLEIVBERT  FARM 
KE1\I¥ELS 


DACHSHUIVDE 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Feri  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Helmar  Flottenberg 

Red 

Ch.  Heini  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Hunko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Ueimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 
1  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.  Stamford  4-3475 


Welsh  Corgis 

Pembroke 


Three  attractive  red 
puppies,  white  mark- 
ing. 


are  now  available. 


CARTLANE  KENNELS 

BEDFORD.  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Bedford  Village  359 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


BlackmouT  Beacon  of  Giralda 

Puppies  sired  by  this  dog  and  other 
imported   champions    out   of  imported 
dams  for  sale.  Prices  from  $50. 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


Keep  Your  Dogs  ' 

FREE  f& 
FROM  WORMS      ,V  ^ 


EFFECTIVELY   REMOVE  URGE 
ROUNDV/ORMS  AND  HOOKWORMS  IN  DOGS 
OF  ALL  BREEDS  AND  ALL  AGES  DEPENDABLE 

Ne"^':  booklet  tells  you  about  worms 

Wrile  lo  Animal  Induilry  Dept.,  Desk  hl.20.E 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


GREAT  DANES 

For  Sale 
ALL  COLORS 
DOUGLAS  HERTZ 

ROCKLEIGH  NEW  JERSEY 

P.  O.  Address:R.  F.  D.,WESTWOOD,  N.J. 
Telephone  Closter  800 


THE  seal  of  greatness  is,  of 
course,  the  ambition  of  every 
owner  for  his  or  her  dog.  It  is  not 
easy  to  achieve;  indeed,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  when  a  dog  has 
achieved  greatness. 

Thousands  of  dog  enthusiasts  will 
be  crowded  around  the  center  ring 
of  the  Morris  and  Essex  show  this 
month  to  see  which  of  the  many  dogs 
entered  in  that  wonderful  show  will 
finally  be  chosen  best  in  show.  They 
wUl  be  spellbound  as  thousands  have 
been  before  them,  at  other  Morris 
and  Essex  shows  and  at  many  other 
excellent  shows. 

They  will  be  ready  and  willing  to 
acclaim  the  chosen  dog  as  great. 
Actually,  those  who  know  dogs  will 
perhaps  be  more  reserved  in  their 
judgment;  they  will  be  willing  to 
concede  that  the  winning  dog  was 
truly  outstanding  on  that  day  and  in 
that  goodly  company.  For  the  seal 
of  greatness  they  will  prefer  to  wait ; 
they  will  prefer  to  see  if  he  goes  on 
to  reproduce  himself,  or  even  im- 
prove himself,  for  the  truly  great  dog 
is  the  one  who  is  not  only  a  real 
champion  but  has  the  capacity  and 
the  opportunity  to  improve  his  breed. 

It  is  usually  not  until  a  dog  has 
ended  his  ring  career  and  entered  the 
stud  that  he  finally  has  the  chance 
to  prove  whether  he  has  the  elements 
of  greatness  or  not. 

For  example,  let  us  hark  back  for 
a  moment  to  1937,  when  the  beauti- 
ful English  setter,  Ch.  Sturdy  Max, 
was  judged  best  in  show  at  Morris 
and  Essex.  The  applause  was  no 
greater  when  he  received  the  award 
than  it  was  as  he  moved  back  and 
forth  under  the  critical  eye  of  Dr. 
Milbank.  Little  did  that  crowd  know 
that  Max's  greatness  was  truly  to  be 
proved  when  he  sired  Daro  of  Mari- 
dor,  who  won  best-in-show  at  West- 
minster in  1938,  and  Daro's  litter 
brother,  Ch.  Maro  of  Maridor,  un- 
questionably the  outstanding  English 
setter  at  present,  with  some  twelve 
important  best-in-shows  to  his  credit. 
So,  to  serious  minded  breeders,  old 
Max  is  a  greater  dog  today  than  he 


was  that  beautiful  May  evening  three 
years  ago. 

In  1935,  at  Westminster,  among 
the  six  contestants  for  best-in-show 
was  a  beautiful  white  standard 
poodle,  Ch.  Due  de  la  Terrace  of 
Blakeen,  handled  by  his  owner,  Mrs. 
Sherman  R.  Hoyt.  As  he  was  named 
the  winner  the  crowd  that  packed 
the  Garden  that  night  made  the 
rafters  ring  with  thunderous  ap- 
plause. This  win  was  probably  more 
responsible  for  the  present  popularity 
of  the  poodle  than  any  one  thing. 
But,  today  we  think  of  the  Due,  not 
only  for  this  great  win,  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  sired  Ch.  Blakeen  Jung 
Frau,  who  won  the  AKC  award  for 
best  American  bred  in  1938  and 
with  18  best  in  show  records  to  her 
credit.  Her  litter  brother  Ch.  Blakeen 
Eiger  won  12  best  in  show  in  1939 
when  Jung  Frau's  show  career  was 
interrupted  by  maternal  duties. 

CH,  NoRNAY  Saddler,  the  famous 
smooth  fox  terrier,  who  has 
broken  all  AKC  records  with  52  best 
in  shows  has  already  put  wonderful 
type  and  substance  into  the  puppies 
he  has  sired.  Here  is  a  case  where  a 
young  dog  whose  show  career  is  not 
yet  ended  has  sired  a  number  of 
puppies  who  have  made  important 
wins,  beating  most  of  the  other 
smooths  in  the  country,  only  to  be 
beaten  for  best  fox  terrier  by  their 
sire.  It  seems  probable,  that  when 
Saddler  is  retired  it  will  be  one  of 
his  puppies  that  will  take  his  place. 

Back  some  ten  years  or  so  ago  Ch. 
Higgin's  Red  Pat,  an  Irish  setter, 
broke  all  bench  show  records  with 
75  best  of  breeds  and  20  best  in 
shows.  Four  years  later  a  full  brother, 
Ch.  Higgin's  Red  Coat,  from  a  dif- 
ferent litter,  made  his  appearance  and 
won  seven  or  eight  best  in  shows.  Red 
Pat  was  a  great  producer,  but  Red 
Coat  was  even  greater  and  his  great- 
est son  was  Ch.  Milson  O'Boy,  who 
won  21  best  in  shows,  including  Mor- 
ris and  Essex.  O'Boy  sired  Ch.  Milson 
Top  Notcher,  who  has  recently  been 
retired  with  120  best  of  breed  and  15 


Left  to  right:  Ch.  Milson  Top  Notcher,  Ch.  Milson  O'Boy  and  Ch.  Higgin's  Red 
Coot,  three  generations  of  great  Irish  Setters 
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best  in  shows.  Another  of  O'Boy's 
sons,  O'Boy  II,  sired  the  best  of  breed 
winner  at  Westminster,  this  year, 
Rosecroft  Premier,  who  is  just  start- 
ing his  show  career.  So  Red  Coat 
was  a  great  sire,  but  here  is  the  full 
story. 

Way  back  in  1923,  Harry  Hartnett 
acquired  Ch.  Milson  Peggy,  Milson 
Colleen  and  Ch.  Patsy  VI.  The  first 
two  were  used  to  produce  O'Boy  and 
all  three  to  produce  Top  Notcher. 
Peggy,  a  champion,  was  bred  to  a 
champion  and  produced  Milson 
Goldie.  Colleen,  bred  to  a  champion, 
produced  Ch.  Terrance  of  the  Clois- 
ters. Goldie,  mated  to  Ch.  Terrance, 
produced  Milson  Miss  Sonny.  Then 
she  was  mated  to  Ch.  Higgin's  Red 
Coat  and  Ch.  Milson  O'Boy  was  the 
result. 

Now  Ch.  Pegg>',  the  great  grand- 
mother of  O'Boy,  beat  Red  Pat  years 
ago  and  so  did  Patsy  VI.  So  Patsy 
VI  was  bred  to  Red  Pat  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  this  mating  to  Ch.  London- 
derry Legion  II,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  mating  to  Ch.  Flornell  Squire  of 
Milson  and  produced  Milson  Squire 
Janice. 

Janice,  a  great  granddaughter  of 
Patsy  VI,  was  mated  to  O'Boy  and 
produced  Ch.  Milson  Top  Notcher, 
whose  record  is  unsurpassed  in  Irish 
Setter  circles. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  our  dis- 
coursing on  many  breeds  that  have 
had  great  producers  and  there  are 
many  young  dogs  coming  along  that 
are  doing  a  lot  of  winning  and  time 
alone  will  prove  their  greatness. 

MAY  ushers  in  the  outdoor  shows 
of  the  Metropolitan  district. 
Among  the  most  important  is  the 
Orange  Kennel  Club's  on  May  11  on 
the  beautiful  lawns  of  the  Orange 
Lawn  Tennis  Club,  South  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Carl  L.  Schweinler  is  chairman  of 
the  bench  show  committee  for  1940 
and  an  excellent  judging  panel  should 
insure  a  large  entry.  The  Cocker 
Spaniel  Club  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
English  Cocker  Spaniel  Breeders  As- 


sociation will  consider  the  classes  at 
this  show,  their  specialty  show  for 
1940. 

The  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  has 
moved  its  show  this  year  from  the 
historic  fair  grounds  at  Mineola,  L. 
I.,  to  those  of  the  Garden  City  Hotel 
on  May  18.  This  should  make  a  wel- 
come change  for  the  club  giving  the 
oldest  active  outdoor  show.  E.  E. 
Ferguson  of  Hollywood,  Cal.,  will 
head  an  excellent  list  of  judges. 

The  following  day,  May  19,  the 
thirty-ninth  annual  show  of  the  Long 
Island  Kennel  Club  will  be  held  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Rockaway  Hunt- 
ing Club,  at  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.  Besides 
being  one  of  the  oldest  show  clubs, 
the  Rockaway  club  is  one  of  the  old- 
est country  clubs  in  America;  the 
show  is  staged  on  their  beautiful  p>olo 
field.  A  feature  will  be  the  obedience 
trial  specialty  of  the  Long  Island 
Training  Class,  judged  by  Bert  D. 
Turnquist,  who  trained  the  winning 
team  at  Westminster  this  year. 

The  Montclair  Golf  Club  at  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
American  Fox  Terrier  Club's  sixty- 
third  specialty  show  on  Friday,  May 
24,  limiting  their  classes  to  American- 
bred  fox  terriers  only.  Percy  Roberts, 
one  of  the  best  known  terrier  men  in 
the  United  States,  will  judge  both 
coats  and  best  fox  terrier  in  show. 
This  show  is  not  hmited  to  club 
members. 

All  roads  will  lead  to  Madison,  N. 
J.,  on  May  25  for  the  world's  largest 
dog  show,  the  Morris  and  Essex  held 
at  Giralda  Farms,  the  beautiful  estate 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge. 
(See  page  28.) 

On  Friday,  May  31,  the  Poodle 
Club  of  America  will  hold  its  ninth 
annual  specialty  show  on  the  polo 
field  at  the  Westchester  Country  Club 
at  Rye,  N.  Y.  Leon  Iriberry  will 
judge  both  miniatures  and  standards 
and  best  poodle. 

During  the  first  ten  days  in  June 
the  circuit  in  the  East  continues  with 
the  Greenwich  Kennel  Club's  fixture 
on  June  1 ;  the  Middlesex  Kennel 
Club  of  New  Jersey,  at  The  Pines, 


Ch,  Rerncnham  Derri  of  Orchard  Hill 

Winner  of  four  challenge  certificates  in  England  including  the 
Pekingese  Club  Gold  Medal  for  Best  Dog  of  1939.  Imported  in 
February  1940,  he  has  won  Best  of  Breed  at  Westminster,  Bos- 
ton, Detroit,  Toronto,  and  Chicago. 

Attractive  puppies  of  Orchard  Hill  breeding  always  available. 

ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Quigley,  Owner  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


GLEN  HEAD,  LONG  ISLAND 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Kettles,  Jr.,  Owners 
Bill  Vanderveer,  Manager 
Phones:  Glen  Head-Brookville  620;  New  York-SPring  7-2200 


FRENCH  POODLES 


STANDARDS 


PILLICOC  KENNELS 

Elberon,  N.  J.  Tel.  Long  Branch  1722 
New  York  Tel.  ButterfielJ  8-5010 


Leff  to  right:  Ch.  Patsy  VI,  Ch.  Milson  Peggy,  Milson  Goldir  and  Ch.  Milson  Tess; 
Patsy  and  Tess  were  litter  sisters 


CHOWS 


TALLY-HO  KENNELS,  Reg. 

OYSTER  BAY,  P.  0.  BOX  239,  LONG  ISLAND 

TeL  Oyster  Bay  1344 
Dogs    may    be   seen    by    appointment  only 
We  do  NOT  publish  a  catalogue 

MRS.  L  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


Ch.  Bouncer 


Irish  Terriers 

An  exceptional  litter 
by 

Ch.  Harlem  Most 
Particular 

out  of 

Ch.  Bouncer 

are  now  available 
DOUGLAS  HERTZ 

ROCKLEICH  NEW  JERSEY 

P.  O.  Address :  R.  F.  D.,  WESTWOOD,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Closter  800 
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BUFFALO" 
PORTABLE 
KENNEL 
YARD 

U.  S.  and 
Can.  Pols. 


/ 


HE  HAD  THE  RIGHT  IDEA 


Before  it's  too  lofe,  get  your  dog  the 
protection .  of  a  "Buffalo"  Portable 
Kennel  Yard.  Let  him  run  and  play 
as  he  wishes — without  worry  to  you. 
"Buffalo"  Portable  Fencing  is  a  strong 
wire  enclosure  with  patented  fence 
clips  that  make  it  easy  to  set  up  or 
move.  Send  6c  for  Booklet  89-C 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 

(Est.  1869  05  Scheeler's  Sons) 


530  TERRACE 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A  LONG  LIFE  AND  A  HEALTHY 


ONE   IN  A 

HODGSON 
KENNEL 


•  Set  it  up  yourselfl 
Delivered  in  well- 
made  sections  of  red 
ceda  r  —  weather- 
proof  and  vermin- 
proof.  Prices  from 
SIS.  All  sizes  for  all 
breeds. 

Order  now,  or 
write  for  free  Cata- 
log KC-S. 

E. F.HODGSON  CO. 

1108  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston.  730 
Fifth  Ave.,  at  57th 
St.,  New  York. 


18  in.  X  24  in 
24  in.  X  30  in 
30  in.  X  42  in 


FARNLEY  BULLTERRIERS 

Puppies — Good  Ones 

From  parents  chosen  for  intelligence 
and  personality  as  well  as  i^edigrees 
White  Puppies  from  White  Stock 
Also  brindle,  fawn,  or  black  and  tan.  symmetri- 
cally  marked   with   more  or  less   white,  from 
colored  stock. 

MRS.  A.  MACKAY-SMITH 

Farnley  White  Post  Virginia 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 

prircd. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  Ohio 
nher  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


DEER  CREEK  KENNELS 

Bome  of  Golden  Retriever 

F.  T.  Ch.  Rip 

Retrievers  of  Various  Breeds 

Goldens  a  Specialty 

PAUL  BAKEA^LL,  III. 
1601  Railway  Exchange 
St.  Louis  Missouri 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Grown  Slock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Manager— ERNEST  V«  ELLS 
'Phone,  Tuxedo  289     Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue     Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

True  to  type, 
intelligent, 
and  well  trained. 

GREAT  OAK  KENNELS 

p.  O.  Box  125 
Wilmington  Delaware 


GOLDEN  RETRIEVERS 

Iiiiportt-rs  of  the  famous  Yelttie  ytiiiin 
Useful  tor  i;irii  ShiK)Ling 
Getitlc  uitli  Children 
Rp;il  ( 'inripiiriions 


Circular  on  Request 


WHiTEBRIDGE  KENNELS 

JOHN  K.  WALLACE  (Owner) 
Whitebridge  Lane  Clayton,  Mo. 


.NjrkduPuJ  Royal 


BRIARDS 

If  you  w;int  jici^ert  protec- 
tion and  rompanioiiship,  own 
a  Briard.  C  ham  j  ion -s  i  red 
stock  of  all  ages  in  this  kennel 
where  cliampions  are  bred. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Jacobs.  Jr. 

SYDNEY  FARM 

Norristown  Pennsylvania 


STANDARD  POODLES 

Two  exceptional  3-month  old  puppies,  1 
dog,  1  bitch,  by  Ch.  Kaffir  of  Piperscroft, 
C.  D.  out  of  imported  grey  bitch,  Beau 
Pam. 

MRS.  BERTRAND  BELL.  Owner 

0.  H.  &  B.  H.  Rogers.  DOGS,  INC..  Agents 
57  East  52nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Tel.  PLaza  5-9895 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 

Puppies  of  distinction  .ilwavs 
for  sale.  We  are  tlie  oldest 
els  of  Great 


BASOUAERIE  KEKNELS.  Reg. 
Mr.  t  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Crine.  Owners 
124  South  Slreet,  NEEDHAM,  MASS. 
Tel.  Needham  0080 


Protect  home  and  loved  ones  with  a 

Doberman  Pinscher 

kind,  gentle,  and  fearless 
Puppies,  Brood  Bitches  and  Stud  Dogs 

DUXCAIV  KENNELS 

America's  Largest  Doberman  Breeders 
PARIS,  KENTUCKY  


Metuchen.  N,  J.  on  June  2;  the 
North  Westchester  Kennel  Club  at 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  on  June  8,  called  this 
year  the  Frank  F.  Dole  Memorial 
Show;  the  Longshore  Kennel  Club 
at  Westport,  Conn.,  on  June  9. 


RETRIEVER  TRIALS 

{Continued  from  page  56) 

amateur,  and  unlimited  open  all-age — 
and  I  am  sure  no  one  has  ever  seen 
finer  retriever  work  than  was  wit- 
nessed in  these  three  events.  Cover 
was  high  and  dense,  so  that  dogs  had 
to  depend  more  on  natural  ability  than 
on  handling.  Indeed,  they  could  not 
see  their  handlers  most  of  the  time 
to  get  instructions  had  they  needed 
them. 

Six  series  were  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  winner  of  the  open  all  age! 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  series,  per- 
formances had  been  so  close  and  so 
nearly  perfect  that  each  of  the  three 
judges  picked  a  different  dog  as  the 
top  performer.  So,  two  more  series 
had  to  be  run  before  a  final  and  unan- 
imous decision  could  be  given,  and  out 
of  the  26  dogs  in  the  stake  nine  could 
not  be  faulted  until  the  bitter  end. 

The  ultimate  winner  was  found  in 
Ledgelands  Dora,  owned  by  Jay  F. 
Carlisle,  Jr.  and  handled  by  the  writer. 
Dora  edged  out  her  kennel  mate, 
Meadow  Farm  Night,  by  a  very  nar- 
row margin.  Dora  is  six  years  old  and 
has  been  knocking  at  the  door  for  a 
long  time.  This  victory,  being  her 
second,  gave  her  the  privilege  of  the 
prefix  "F.  T.  Ch."  before  her  name, 
and  the  further  distinction  of  being 
the  second  Labrador  bitch  to  gain  this 
honor  in  this  country. 

As  a  general  rule,  age  has  to  step 
down  for  youth  in  field  trials.  How- 
ever, in  this  stake  it  was  the  other 
way  around.  All  four  of  the  top  dogs 
were  veterans.  Second  place  winner. 
Meadow  Farm  Night,  owned  by 
Charles  L,  Lawrence,  and  handled  by 
the  writer,  was  born  in  '36  and  was 
also  trying  hard  to  finish  his  cham- 
pionship. He  would  have  done  it  that 
day  had  he  won.  He  may  still  do  it 
some  time  in  the  future,  for  he  can 
still  give  a  championship  perform- 
ance. 

F.  T.  Ch.  Ming,  winner  of  third 
place  will  soon  be  seven  years  old, 
and  his  record  shows  that  he  improves 
with  age,  like  a  good  vintage.  I  per- 
sonally considered  Ming  the  top  dog 
until  the  last  water  test,  when  he 
slipped  a  little.  However,  he  certainly 
deserved  his  position  at  the  finish.  He 
is  a  yellow  Labrador  owned  by  F.  T. 
Bedford  and  handled  by  James 
Cowie. 

The  judges  could  not  settle  on 
fourth  place,  each  judge  having  again 
chosen  a  different  dog  for  this  posi- 
tion, until  the  remaining  five  dogs 
had  been  brought  out  for  another  test. 
However,  in  the  end  F.  T.  Ch.  Rip, 


Paul  Bakewell's  great  Golden  from 
the  west,  took  fourth  honors. 

The  judges  in  the  open  all  age  were  ^ 
John  Lazear,  E.  Monroe  Osborne,  and 
J.  Gould  Remick. 

The  amateur  stake  should  have 
been  called  the  lady's  stake,  for  12 
out  of  the  13  dogs  entered  were  han- 
dled by  ladies.  I  can  only  say  that  if 
we  fellows  want  to  hold  our  jobs 
we  had  better  be  nice  to  the  ladies, 
for  they  gave  a  splendid  exhibition- 
of  how  dogs  should  be  handled.  Not 
one  of  them  showed  the  least  sign  of 
nervousness;  they  took  each  task  in 
their  strides  and  were  not  found 
wanting. 

Their  work  was  done  in  the  same 
punishing  cover,  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  open  all-age.  Mar- 
vadel  Topsy,  owned  and  handled  by 
Mrs.  S.  McWilliams  took  top  honors 
after  a  run  off  with  several  others. 
This  was  Mrs.  McWilliams'  first  at- 
tempt in  an  open  trial,  but  no  one 
watching  her  handle  her  dog  would 
have  known  it,  and  Topsy  is  not  an 
easy  dog  to  handle,  either.  I  am  sure 
we  will  hear  more  of  Mrs.  McWil- 
liams in  the  near  future. 

Mab  of  Blake,  owned  and  handled 
by  Franklin  P.  Lord,  placed  second, 
and  Echo  of  Arden,  owned  and  han- 
dled by  Mrs.  Morgan  Belmont,  third. 
Flood  Tide  Pete,  owned  by  C.  Arthur 
Smith,  and  handled  by  Mrs.  Smith, 
was  fourth. 

Another  lady,  in  the  line  for  the 
first  time,  was  Mrs.  Allan  P.  Carlisle. 
She  had  two  very  difficult  dogs  to 
handle  on  her  first  assignment,  and 
although  she  didn't  place  either  of 
them,  she  deserves  great  credit  for 
bringing  them  through  to  the  final 
series. 

The  judges  for  this  stake  were  the 
same  as  for  the  all  age. 

There  were  nine  dogs  in  the  derby 
and  the  winners  were  Buccaneer  of 
Shagwong,  and  Guess  of  Shagwong, 
Chesapeake  litter  brothers,  both  han- 
dled by  E.  Monroe  Osborne.  These 
two  were  one  year  old  last  January, 
and  have  already  proved  that  they 
can  stick  with  first  class  competition. 
Their  performances  so  far  indicate 
a  very  promising  future.  A  Golden  re- 
triever, daughter  of  F.  T.  Ch.  Rip, 
Susie  Q.  of  Deer  Creek,  handled  by 
her  owner  Paul  Bakewell,  IH,  was 
third  and  another  Golden  was  fourth. 
John  K.Wallace's  Buffsnipeof  Yelme. 
Buccaneer,  by  virtue  of  a  second  in 
the  non-winners  stake  at  the  Chesa- 
peake Trial  the  previous  week  now  has 
9  credits  toward  the  Country  Life 
Retriever  Trophy  for  1940.  The 
judges  in  this  stake  were  John  Lazear, 
J.  Gould  Remick,  and  John  Munro. 

A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Cortland 
House  Hotel,  Bayshore,  Long  Island, 
on  the  night  of  April  5.  Allan  Car- 
lisle welcomed  everyone,  and  after 
dinner  was  completed  J.  Gould  Rem- 
ick auctioned  off  the  pool  for  the  dogs 
that  were  to  run  in  the  open  all-age 
next  dav. 


DACHSHUNDE  and  COCKER  SPANIELS 
^     Sealyham,  Welsh,  Scottish, 
and  Wired  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

J^i       ALVIN  KENNELS 

^  Primes,  Delaware  Co.,  Penna. 

7 


Philadelphia) 

Tel. 
Madison  1074 


SEAFREN 
KENNELS 

French  Bulldogs 
Standard  Poodles 

MR.  S  MRS.  S.L  MEADE 

Owners 
BERWYN.  PA, 


•       Charles  Hamilton, 
Manager 
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MORRIS  &  ESSEX 


KENXEL  CLUB 


THE  EXHIBITORiS  SHOW 


MADISON 


GIRALDA  FARMS 
Saturday,  May  25,  1940 


NEW  JERSEY 


CLOSING  DATE  FOR  ENTRIES  MAY  11 

MORE  THAN  $20,000  CASH  AND  STERLING  TROPHIES  OFFERED 

WITHOUT  RESTRICTIONS 

The  following  Natiomtl  Specialty  Clubs  will  consider  this  show  their  Specialty  Show 

for  the  year: 


American  Chesapeake  Club 

American  Pointer  Club 

English  Cocker  Spaniel  Club  of  America 

English  Springer  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Ass'n 

Irish  Water  Spaniel  Club  of  America 

Borzoi  Club  of  America 

Dachshund  Club  of  America 

Norwegian  Elkhound  Association  of  America 

Saluki  Club  of  America 

Irish  Wolfhound  Club  of  America 

Collie  Club  of  America 


Doberman  Pinscher  Club  of  New  York 

Great  Dane  Club  of  America 

Kuvasz  Club  of  America 

Samoyede  Club  of  America 

St.  Bernard  Club  of  America 

Bedlington  Terrier  Club  of  America 

Kerry  Blue  Terrier  Club  of  America 

Chihuahua  Club  of  America 

Skye  Terrier  Club  of  America 

West  Highland  White  Terrier  Club  of  America 


Japanese  Spaniel  Club  of  America 
Papillon  Club  of  America 

Pekingese  Club  of  America  (Summer  Show) 

Miniature  Pinscher  Club  of  America 

American  Pomeranian  Club 

Pug  Dog  Club  of  America 

Boston  Terrier  Club  of  New  York 

Bulldog  Club  of  America 

Chow  Chow  Club 

French  Bulldog  Club  of  America 

Schipperke  Club  of  America 


For  Premium  Lists  apply  to 


FOLEY  DOG  SHOW  ORGANIZATION.  Inc. 


2009  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


English  and  Am.  Ch.  Pennine  Paramount  of  Prune's  Own 

Imported  in  1938  after  an  undefeated  year  in  England  including  Best  in  Show  at  Dublin 

HIS  AMERICAN  RECORD  IS 

50  times  Best  of  Breed 
22  times  Best  Sporting  Dog 
9  times  Best  in  Show 
Proven  sire  of  winning  puppies 
At  Stud  to  approved  bitches  only 


Tuxedo 


PRUNE'S  OWN  KENNELS 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Biddic  Duke,  owners 


New  York 


MAY,  1940 
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THE  ■'Young  Sportsman's"  page 
this  month  proves  that  a  wealth 
of  talent  exists  among  young  people, 
and  that  in  no  other  magazine  has 
this  ever  been  more  conclusively 
shown.  To  the  artists  and  author 
whose  work  appears,  our  congratula- 
tions. The  soap  sculpture,  created 
and  then  photographed  by  MadeUne 
Moot  wins  the  five  dollar  prize,  and 
Deborah  Choate's  fine  drawing  of  a 
horse  deserves  special  mention. 

The  drawings  of  Julia  Fox.  who 
is  only  eleven,  and  Jeffie  Pearl  Lan- 
ders, fifteen,  also  show  marked  ability 
and  to  them  as  to  all  of  you  whose 
work  is  here  published.  Country 
Life  sends  a  silver  dollar. 

Subjects  for  the  May  issue  are  "A 
School  Track  Meet,"  "How  I  Made 
the  Baseball  Team."  "Preparing  for 
the  Horse  Show  Season,"  and  "Hack- 
ing in  the  Spring." 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  RIDING  IN 
HORSEMANSHIP  CLASSES? 

1.  What  type  of  saddle  should  be  used? 

2.  What  is  the  proper  length  for  irons  in  riding  classes? 

3.  What  is  the  proper  length  for  irons  in  jumping  classes? 

4.  What  is  the  proper  position  of  the  foot  in  the  irons  for  riding  classes? 

5.  What  is  the  proper  position  of  the  foot  in  the  irons  for  jumping 
classes? 

6.  To  which  side  of  the  ring  should  you  ride  on  entering? 

7.  When  your  leathers  and  irons  have  been  removed  from  your  saddle 
and  put  on  that  of  a  strange  horse  which  the  judge  has  asked  you  to 
mount,  what  would  be  wise  for  you  to  do  before  starting? 

8.  If  you  do  not  win  should  your  mother  enter  the  ring  and  protest 
to  the  judge? 

9.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  judges'  directions,  what  should  you  do? 

10.  If  you  have  had  two  refusals  at  the  same  fence,  always  to  the  left, 
and  you  are  preparing  to  try  and  force  your  horse  over  on  the  third 
and  last  attempt,  what  tactics  woidd  likely  give  you  your  best  chance? 

Answers  will  be  found  on  page  26 


Sculptured  and  photographed  by  Mad- 
eline Moot,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  aged  16 


Contributors  have  to  be  under  18, 
and  all  contributions  must  bear  your 
name,  address,  age.  and  the  signature 
of  parent,  guardian  or  teacher  that 
it  is  your  own  original  work. 


THE  GOAT  RIDE 

BILLY  and  Nancy  are  two  goats. 
Billy  is  quite  young,  about  two 
years  old,  but  goodness  only  knows 
how  old  poor  Nancy  is.  She  has  been 
foster  Mother  to  Billy  and  if  iether 
are  seperated  the  maa-ing  and  baa- 
ing is  more  than  you  can  stand. 

One  day  while  playing  near  where 
Billy  was  grazing,  I  got  the  bright 
idea  that  it  would  be  fun  to  ride 
him  and  looking  carefully  around  I 
unhooked  his  chain  and  straddled  his 
back,  talk  about  a  bucking  broncho. 
1  grasped  his  horns  and  was  having 
the  time  of  my  life — Poor  Nancy 
was  frantic,  she  was  afraid  I  was 
hurting  Billy  even  though  he  had 
grown  larger  than  she.  guess  like  all 
mothers  he  was  still  her  baby. 

First  thing  I  knew  I  received  an 
awful  jolt  and  off  I  flew  from  Billys 
back.  Nancy  had  slipped  her  collar 
and  coming  the  full  length  of  the 
field  had  given  her  all  for  Billy.  Right 


then  my  troubles  began,  goats  to  the 
right  and  goats  to  the  left,  seemed 
wherever  I  turned  there  was  a  goat 
and  were  they  mad?  Oh!  Boy!  did 
I  wish  I  had  gone  about  my  business 
and  left  them  peacefully  grazing. 

I  tried  yelling  but  no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  me,  but  our  horse  Tex— 
he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself 
looking  on  just  as  if  it  were  a  show, 
which  I  guess  it  was. 

I  had  pictures  in  my  mind  of  my 
mother  coming  and  finding  me  dead 
— just  about  butted  to  little  pieces. 
I  finally  reached  an  old  apple  tree 
and  I  bet  Tarzan  couldn't  have 
climbed  any  faster.  Out  of  reach  of 
my  former  pals  I  again  shouted,  but 
as  before  no  one  showed  up  or  an- 
swered, not  even  my  brother,  who 
is  always  trailing  me,  when  he  isn't 
wanted,  and  in  times  of  need,  sadly 
missing. 

Even  Tex  had  given  up  and  was 
standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  cor- 
ral. 

Three  times  I  tried  to  get  down 
without  my  former  pals  seeing  me, 
but  no  go,  old  eagle  eye  Nancy  had 
me  in  her  power. 

Finally  when  I  was  about  to  give 
up  and  risk  my  neck  or  I  should  say 
the  seat  of  my  pants,  along  came  the 


hired  man  to  take  Tex  up  ti  ^ 
stables.  To  add  to  my  embarrass 
all  he  did  was  laugh  at  me.  and 
sure  makes  me  see  red. 

Billy  and  Nancy  having  no 
to  find  with  Burk  went  peacef 
little  lambs  back  to  where  he 
chained    Billy   and    again  col 
Nancy. 

Mustering  up  as  much  dignit 
I  could  I  stalked  across  the  field 
then  deciding  to  get  my  bicycle 
hunt  up  some  of  the  boys. 

Mother  was  cutting  flowers  in 
garden  and  as  I  passed  by  I  h 
her  sniff,  but  that  didn't  bother 
until  I  heard  my  name  called  so 
so  back  I  turned  and  again  Mt 
nose  wrinkled  and  a  couple  of  n 
disdainful  sniffs,  finally  the  W( 
came. 

"You  smell  just  like  a  goat,  yo 
man,  and  I  advise  an  immediate  t 
and  change  of  clothing,  and  ph 
put  those  trousers  on  the  line 
turn  the  hose  on  them,  nothing 
fragrant  as  they,  are  going  into 
clothes  hamper  of  mine." 

Well  a  fellow  knows  he  has 
clean  up  for  dinner  and  comp 
but  in  the  middle  of  a  perfectly  . 
morning  to  waste  time  to  take  a  i 
just  on  account  of  trying  to  n 
Billy  goat.  Guess  there  are  more  t 
one  way  to  show  a  fellow  that  al 
times  he  should  be  considerate^ 
animals. 

Paul  Williamson,  Aged  13, 1 
South  Hanover,  Mas 


Drawn  by  Jeffie  Pearl  Landers,  Jacksc 
ville,  Ala.;  aged  15 


f 


Drawn    by    Deborah    Choate,    Winona,      Drown  by  Barbara  A.  Blair,  Germantown,       Drawn  by  Julia  C.  Fox,  Coienovia,  N.  Y.;     Drawn     by    Virginia    Stewart,  Goleta, 
Minn.;  aged  12  Pa-;  aged   II  aged   II  Calif.;  aged  14 
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OUMfTIiY 

iHt  NOT  CUT.  T1EAR  OR  DEFACii 


LEARN  ABOUT  A  COLLINS 
FROM  A  COLLIE 


ll'/'.x!: 


,<i!i,  iiiiu  nj        iniiiilinf^,  n  ilhout  adtrrtising,  sent  on  recvipt  of  lOt,  Address  Box  LF. 


The  Collie's  inbred  devotion  lo  his  master  aii«l  the  sheej)  lie  henis 
is  almost  proverbial.  Fleischmaiin^s  smooth-iiiixinj^  qualities  .  .  . 
to  whieh  70  loiiji  years  have  Ix-eii  devoted  .  .  .  are  iiktrwise  almost 
proverbial.  Step  by  step,  Fleisehmann's  has  been  developed  for  the 
American  taste  and  American  drinking  customs.  That's  why  this 
first  American  ^in  is  calle«l  a  pedigreed  gin.  For  a  cool  Foin 
Collins  this  summer,  take  a  tip  from  the  Collie:  use  Fleischmunn\s! 
For  your  Sloe  (win  liickeys  itnil  Fizzes,  try  Fleisrlimiiiiii^s  Sloe  Cin.  6.5  proof 


DISTILLED 
DRY  GIN 

0KT7UBD  ritOM  AMtMICAN  GPA/S 
4'S  OtART      90  PROOF 


Fleisehmann's  Gin 

A      PEDIGREED      GIN      FOR      P  R  I  Z  E  ■  W  I  N  N  I  IS  G  DRINKS 


DISTILLED  FROM  AMERICAN  GRAIN.  90  I'KOOF .  .  .  COPYRIG HT  THE  FLEISCHMA.NN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


[im  of  trees  are 


SURE  DEATH  FOR  TREE  DECAY  I)axc>  1  rui-  Surfjcry  halt>  dcstiui.  ii  n  l-  Jctav. 
Renews  strength  and  beauty.  A  skillful,  scientific  service  that  guarantees  results. 


FEEDING  UNDERNOURISHED  TREES-Well  grdomed  lawns,  roads  and  sidewalks  deprive 
trees  of  vital  nourishment.  Restore  full  tree  beauty  with  Davey  Tree  Feeding. 


Save  Your  Trees  from  Those  Constant  Hazards 
with  Scientific  Davei]  Inspection  and  Care . . . 

Summer  brings  constant  threats  to  the  beauty  and  life  of  lovely  shade 
trees.  Hidden  decay  gets  in  its  deadly  work— starvation  thins  out 
foliage  —  high  winds  split  weak  forks  —  lightning  shatters  strong 
trunks.  You  can  guard  against  these  dangers  now. 

Your  safest,  surest  protection  is  Davey  Tree  Service.  Davey  Experts 
are  skilled  diagnosticians  who  can  easily  detect  deep-seated  tree  ail- 
ments in  their  early  stages— before  extensive  care  is  necessary.  They 
know  the  most  effective  methods  of  overcoming  all  tree  ills,  weak- 
nesses and  hazardous  conditions.  Experience  has  made  them  masters 
in  the  art  of  restoring  and  maintaining  full  tree  beauty. 

Call  Davey  for  a  free  inspection  of  your  trees.  If  care  is  needed,  you 
can  trust  Davey  Experts  to  give  complete  satisfaction  at  economical 
cost  on  any  job— whether  it's  tree  feeding,  pruning,  spraying,  surgery, 
cabling,  bracing  or  lightning  protection.  Phone  or  write  the 
nearest  Davey  branch  ofl&ce  which  is  listed  below.  Do  it  today. 


A  STARVED  TREE  TAKES  ON  NEW  LIFE- 

Two  pictures  above  give  pictorial  proof 
of  the  remarkable  results  achieved  by 
scientific  Davey  Tree  Feeding. 


DO  THIS-Guard  weak.V-shaped 
forks  against  the  load  and  strains 
of  thick  foliage  and  heavy  winds 
with  Davey's  correct  method 
of  cabling  and  bracing. 


TO  PREVENT  THIS  — The  price  of  this 
neglect  is  lost  beauty  and  utility— plus 
repair  cost  that  is  many  times  more 
than  a  simple  cabling  and  bracing  job. 


Davey     Branch     Offices  with 


AKRON,  O.  •  ALBANY'  ATLANTA  •  BALTIMORE  •  BAR  HARBOR, 
MAINE  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C.  •  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA.«  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
CHICAGO  •  CINCINNATI  •  CLEVELAND  •  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA  •  DAYTON  •  DETROIT  •  ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 
ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J.  •  ERIE,  PA.  •  FAIR  HAVEN,  N.  J.  •  FORT  WAYNE 
GRAND  RAPIDS  •  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT  •  HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I. 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  LOUISVILLE  •  MADISON,  N.  J.  •  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  •  NASHVILLE,  TENN.  •  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  OLD  GREENWICH,  CONN. 
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JOHN  DAVEY 

Ren.  U.  S.  Tat.  Office 


IHAHTI\  L.  DAVEY,  PREHIUE1\T 


Connecf/on$ 


GLEAN,  N.Y.  •  PATCHOGU;,  L.  I.  •  PEORIA,  ILL. •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
FITTSBURGH,  PA.'  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  •  PORTLAND,  ME.  •  PRINCETON, 
N.  J.  •  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  •  RICHMOND,  VA.  •  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL.  'SAVANNAH,  GA.' SCHENECTADY,  N.Y.  •  SOUTH 
BEND,  IND.  •  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  •  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  •  STAMFORD, 
CONN.  'SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  '  TOLEDO,  O.  •  TORRINGTON,  CONN. 
TROY,  N.Y.'  UTICA,  N.Y.  'WASHINGTON,  D.C.  'WATERBURY,  CONN. 
WEST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 'WESTPORT,  CONN. 'WHEELING,  W.VA. 'WHITE 
PLAINS,  N.  Y.  •  WILMINGTON,  DEL.  '  WORCESTER,  MASS.  '  DAVE/ 
TREE  EXPERT  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.  '  TORONTO  AND  MONTREAL 


DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 


120    CITY    BANK  BUILDING 


i;  E  N  T ,  OHIO 


JUNE,  1940 


DRINKS  NEVER 
TAS-TE  THIN 
WITH 

GORDON'S  GIN 


GORDON'S  HAS 
THE  ADVANTAGE 
OF 

LIQUEUR  QUALITY 
&  HIGH  PROOF 
94.4 


ordon's 


100%  Neuh-al  Spirits 
Distilled  from  Grain 

Copyright  1940,  Gordon's  Dry  Gin  Co.,  Ltd, 
Linden,  N.  J. 
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Enterprising  business 
men  and  women  always 
feel  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  stay  at  the  right 
hotel  v^'hen  away  from 
home.  If  you  are  so 
minded,  why  not  believe 
us  when  we  say  that  in 
Boston  it  is  the 

COPLEY-PLAZA 

Just  chance  it  once  and  we 
feel  sure  that  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  —  our 
hotel  is  beautifully  located 
in  Copley  Square  flanked 
by  the  world  renowned 
Trinity  Church  and 
Boston's  famous  Public 
Library.  Best  shops,  thea- 
tres and  residential  district 
are  near  at  hand. 

Rates  reasonable — rooms  from  $4 
Illustrated  folder  on  request 

The  COPLEY-PLAZA 
Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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Be  sure  to  see 
historic  Phila- 
delphia —  stay 
at  the  Bellevue 
— one  of  the 
few  world  fa- 
mous hotels  in 
America.  The 
Bel  levue  I S 
Philadelphia. 
Reasonable  Rates. 


BELLEVUE 

STRATFORD 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

ULAUHE  H.BENNETT,  General  manager 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


THE  CALENDAR 


RACING 


June-Aug.  3 
June  1-17 
To  June  3 
To  June  8 
June  5-12 
June  10-29 
Tune  IS  July  1 
June  15-22 
lune  19-July  4 
To  June  22 
i .  June  22 
To  June  22 
June  2-»-July  27 
lune  24-JuIy  1 
June  29-July  6 
July  1-27 
July  4-19 
To  July  4 
To  Julv  6 
To  Julv  27 
July  29-AuR.  24 
July  29- Auk.  '1 
July  29-Sept.  2 


Va. 


It.  C. 


June  15 


HOI.I.YWOOU  P.\RK,  Inglewood,  Cal. 
«  HITriFlt  P.\RK.  \\  innipeg,  Man. 
TIIORNCLIKKK  P.\RK.  Toronto.  Ont. 
BELMONT  P.VRK,  I..  I. 
L<)N<;  HR.VNC.II,   Toronto,  Ont. 
AyUEDKT,    L.  1. 
NOUINT  ROY.4L,  Montreal.  Que. 
Ul  KFERIN  PARK.  Toronto,  Out. 
POLO   PARK.  \\  innipeg,  Man. 
NORTH  RAM)ALL.  Ohio. 
W  HEELING   now  NS,\Vlueliiif{,  W. 
LINCOLN    FIELDS,   t  r<  te.  Ill 
ARLLNGTON  HEHJHTS,  111. 
HAMILTON.  Ont, 
LANSUOWNE  PARK.  \'ancouvir 
EMPIRE  <:iTY.  N  linkers.  N.  V. 
NIAGARA,   Fort  Krie.  Ont. 
DELAWARE  PARK,  Stanton, 
AK-SAR-BEN,  Oin.iha.  Neli. 
SlIEFt>LK   DOW  NS,  Boston, 
ROCKINGHAM  PARK.  Salem,  N.  H. 
sarato<;a.  .\'.  \  . 

W  ASHINGTON  PARK,  Homewood,  III. 


HUNT    RACE  MEETINGS 


UNITED  HUNTS,  Roslyn.  I-ong  Island. 


GRAND    CIRCUIT  TROTTING 


Del. 

Mass 


July  8- 13  TOLEDO,  Ohio. 

July  15-19  GOSHEN,  X.  V. 

Tu!y  20- Aug.  3     NARRAGANSETT,  R.  I. 


RODEOS 

June  27-29  MILES  CITY,  Montana. 

July  2-4  CODY,  VV  yuming. 

July  2-4  LIVINGSTON  ROUND-UP,   Livingston,  Montana. 

July  3-S  RED   LODGE.  Montana. 

July  3-5  BLACK  HILLS  ROUND-UP,  Fourche,  South  Dakota. 

Tuly  4-6  GLENDIVE,  Montana. 

July  4-6  KALISPELL,  Montana. 

Tuly  4-7  KLAMATH  FALLS,  Oregon. 

July  8-13  STAMPEDE  AND  EXHIBITION,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

July  11-13  WOLF  POINT  STAMPEDE,  Wolf  Point,  Montana. 

July  16-18  SHERIDAN,  Wyoming. 

July  18-21  CALIFORNIA  RODEO,  Salinas,  Cal. 

Tuly  19-24  COVERED  W  AGON  DAYS,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Tuly  21-27  OGDEN  PIONEER  DAYS,  Ogden,  Utah. 

July  23-27  CHEYENNE  FRONTIER  DAYS,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


HORSE  SHOWS 

To  June  1  DEVON  SHOW'  AND  COUNTRY  FAIR,  Devon,  Pa. 

To  June  1  BASSETT,  Va. 

June  1  GLEN  HEAD.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

June  1  SECOR  FARMS,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

June  1  FRANKLIN,  Tenn. 

June  1-2  DEEP  RUN,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  1-2  ST.  LOUIS  PARK,  Minn. 

June  1-2  MUNCIE,  Ind. 

June  2  CASPER.  Wyoming. 

To  June  4  CAVALRY  SCHOOL.  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

June  5-6  WEST  POINT,  N.  V. 

June  6-8  ALLEGHENY  COUNTRY  CLUB,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

June  7-8  TUXEDO.  N.  Y. 

June  7-8  W INSTON-SALEM,   N.  C. 

June  7-8  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

June  7-8  READING,  I^a. 

June  8-9  SPRINGFIELD.  III. 

June  8  9  RICHMOND,  Ind. 

June  8-9  TIDEW  ATER,  Norfolk,  Va. 

June  8-9  NIAGARA  FALLS,  X.  Y. 

June  9  SANDS  POINT,  L.  I. 

June  12-16  DETROIT,  Bloomfields  Hills,  Mich. 

June  13  HOLLIDAYSBURG,  Pa. 

June  13-14  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

June  13-15  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

June  14  15  UPPERVILLE  COLT  AND  HORSE,  Va. 

lune  14-22  OAKLAND,  Calif. 

June  15  YORK,  Pa. 

June  15-16  HINSDALE,  III. 

June  15-16  THREE  OAKS  RIDING  CLUB,  Allentown,  Pa. 

June  16  DRONXVILLE  RIDING  CLUB,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

June  19-22  LAKE  FOREST.  111. 

June  20-22  HUNTINGTON.  W.  Va. 

June  21-22  OX  RIDGE,  Darien,  Conn. 

Tune  21-22  TOLEDO,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

June  22  W  ARRENTON  PONY,  Warrenton,  Va. 

June  22  EDGEHILL,   Aylett,  Va. 

June  22  W  ILBRAHAM,  Mass. 

June  22-23  EASTON,  Pa. 

June  22-23  FRANKLIN,  Ind. 

June  23  PEGASUS,  Rockleigh,  N.  J. 

June  26  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 

Tune  27-29  FAIRFIELD  COUNTY  HUNT,  Westport,  Conn. 

June  27-29  W  ESTPORT.  Conn. 

June  28-30  ROCK  CREEK,  Louisville,  Ky. 

June  29-.10  ERIE.  Pa. 

June  29-30  RESERVE  LEAGUE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


FIELD    TRIALS  (RETRIEVERS) 

June  12  NORTHERN  RETRIEVER  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  Gordon,  Wis. 


FIELD  TRIALS  (POINTERS  and  SETTERS) 

June  9  GREAT  BARRINGTON  FISH  AND  GAME  ASSOCIATION,  Great  Harrington, 

Mass. 

( Continued  on  page  10) 
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Marked  by  fascinating  festivals  . . .  depicted  in  tinlliant 
pageantry  .  .  .  tfic  tvventy=six  centuries  of  Japan's  colorltit 
history  unfold  this  year  in  spectacular  celebration  ... 
enthralling  cere  monies. 

Oucsts,  here  to  enjoy  the  ceaseless  charms  of  enchant= 
ing  Nippon,  are  delighted  to  find  the  ycar=long  fcsti\'ities 
of  i940  adding  a  wealth  of  extra  pleasure  to  a  visit  that 
is  always  rich  in  enjoyment . . .  enhancing  the  niagniliccnt 
scenic  beauty  of  this  flowered  land — the  spells  cast  by 
ancient  rites  performed  in  majestic  tcmpleS/  sacred  shrines 
—  the  agc=old  traditions  and  entrancing  legends. 

Alodern  accommodations  and  eoiivenicnces  .  .  .  fine 

hotels,  excellent  transportation  .  .  .  Western  W^orld  pas= 

times  and  amusements  —  all  are  here  to  multiply  your 

enjoyment  of  the  vacation  that  has  become  the  preference 

ol  discrimin.>ling  travelers. 

BOARD  OF  TOURIST  INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
For  illustrated  literature,  apply  to  your  travel  agent  or  Japan  Tourist 
Bu  reau,  6)0  fifth  Are., Seu  York, orii$iS.  B  roadway,  Los  A  ngeles,  Calif. 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


\OME 


It's  though  you  yourself  had  planned  the 
decoration.  The  period  of  furniture . . .  fine 
traditional  or  casual  country... that  perfectly 
complements  you.  The  sure  touches  you'd 
use  to  make  a  house  your  home.  And  the 
priceless  privacy  of  an  individual  house... 
private  street  entrances  and  elevators,  a 
Concierge  Bureau  that  unobtrusively  acts  as 
Iniffer.  Yet  "around  the  corner". .  .the  Waldorf, 
so  that  the  services  of  this  great  hotel  are 
yours  to  command  whenever  you  wish. 

THE  TOWERS  OF  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 


lOO     EAST    50TH     STREET   -    NEW  YOIIK 


MAINE 


MARYLAND 


"^You'll  find  the  home  you've  always 
wanted  in  the  friendly  State  of  Maine. 
It  may  be  in  a  neighborly  Maine  town, 
or  on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  lake,  or 
on  the  seacoast  where  you  can  watch 
the  white-capped  waves  roll  in.  There's 
a  place  perfectly  suited  for  you  here  in 
this  great  state. 

Use  it  as  a  summer  home — enjoy  the 
boating,  fishing  and  swimming.  As  the 
years  go  by,  you'll  become  more  attached 
to  your  Maine  home  and  you'll  use  it  the 
year  round.  Write  and  tell  us  what  you 
are  looking  for.  We'll  be  glad  to  help 
you.  There's  no  obligation. 


HAVE  THE  TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE  IN  MAINE! 


MAINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
Deot.  802 

State  House,  Augusta,  Maine 

I  am  looking  for  a  home  in  Maine.  Please 
send  me  complete  information. 


MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Send  for  Booklet 
"OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS" 
EASTERN  SHORES  ESTATES  CO. 

Queen  Anne's  County 
CENTREVILLE  MARYLAND 


EASTERN  SHORE 

Beautifully  located  30  acre  property  on  Miles 
River  near  Easton  improved  by  modern  tiouse  In 
excellent  condition  ready  to  move  Into.  Hand- 
some trees,  flowers  and  boxwood  hedges.  Fronts 
on  concrete  road  In  fine  neighborhood.  Many 
other  attractive  waterfront  places  on  the  Eastern 
Sliore,  Southern  Maryland  and  In  Tidewater 
Virginia. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


IN    HUNTING  COUNTRY 

190  Acres — Modern   home   and   bldgs  $15, GOO 

400  —Manor  House  built  about  1700 

117  —Stone  House  and  bldgs. 

270     *'     —2  homes.  3  bams,  dairy,  etc.— 

$11,000 

101  — old  Md.  home,  bam  and  dairy— 

$28,000 

48  "  — Modem  home  and  bldgs. —  $4,500 
These  beautiful  farms  located  in  the  "Heart  of 
Maryland."  Mild  climate.  Fertile  land  in  best 
section  near  Baltimore.  Terms.  Write  for  details. 

G.  TYLER  SMITH 
-^^^   Attorney-at-Law 

5303  SPRINCLAKE  WAY  BALTIMORE.  MO. 


Name_ 


Address_ 
City  


ANNAPOLIS 

Pre -Revolution  modernized  10  room  Queen  Anne 
brick  home,  on  beautiful  South  River.  Centrally 
located  26  miles  from  the  U.  S.  Capitol.  7  miles 
from  the  Naval  Academy  and  23  miles  from 
Baltimore.  With  40  acres  of  water  front  grounds 
having  riparian  rights  on  water.  An  attractive 
otferiner  at  s;33.r,00. 

THEODORE  F.  MENK 

1724  20th  St.,  N.  W.  Washington 

Water  front  brochure  furnished. 


Maryland  Farms 

35  ACRES— Westminster.  Carroll  Co.  A  charming  home  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  setting;  h-rite  rooms,  2  batho,  fireplaces. 
Tenant  cottuie.  barns,  tt<:.  hOO  fine  apple  trees,  abundanLe 
of  ahrubbery.  tl5.000. 

37  ACRES — view  of  Sunquohanna  ri\er,  Bubstantial  stone 
house,  cost  550.000.  to  build  years  iro;  11  rooms,  bath,  new 
heuting  plant  needed;  80  trees  on  lawn,  barn.  etc.  $10,000. 
164  ACRES — every  it«in  on  this  farm  in  perfect  condition. 
Stono  house,  built  1*^50,  3  baths;  2  farmers'  cottages  large 
barns,  etc.  20  a.  wooded,  balance  tillable  (7(J  a.  blue  graas 
pa8ti:res).  streams.  10i>%  section.  Near  Route  1;  accessible 
to  Baltirr.ore.  .«en*iblv  priced. 

For  other  farms,  all  sizes,  see 
G,   R.   KOEFOED  COMPANY 
100   N.    Eutaw   Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


MARYLAND'S 
EASTERN  SHORE 

.Magniflcentiy  situated  and  profitable  waterfront 
farms  at  reasonable  prices.  For  a  complete  se- 
lected coverage  of  the  entire  Peninsula  consult 

W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

CHESTERTOWN  MARYLAND 

Booklet  describing  15  exelusiceli/  lislfd 
farms  on  rtquest. 


MAINE 


MAINE 


YORK  HARBOR,  MAINE 

For  Sale  Unfurnished 
or  Rent  Furnished 

BEAUTIFUL  SUMMER  HOME 

With  Full  View  of  the  Ocean 
on  Attractive  Eastern  Point 

Two  acres  and  nine  hundred 
feet  of  waterfront  insure  pri- 
vacy. Children's  wading  pool, 
large  open  deck  toward  the 
sea,  electric  refrigeration,  unlimited  hot  water,  gas,  electricity. 
Large  sun  room,  living  room,  dining  room,  butler's  pantry,  kitchen, 
laundry,  servant's  room,  separate  guest  room  suite.  Second  floor:  four 
master's  bedrooms,  sitting  room,  two  maid's  rooms.  Third  floor:  three 
rooms  suitable  for  master's  or  servant's  use. 

Five  bathrooms,  lavatory,  seven  fireplaces,  ample  closets,  good  cellar, 
enclosed  clothes  yard.  Grounds  easily  kept  up.  Overnight  train  from 
New  York,  two  hours  from  Boston.  Photograph  upon  request. 

Reasonable  Terms 

Apply  to  PAUL  BARRON  WATSON 

50  STATE  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSEHS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


opping  the  Hill 

opposite  the  town  of 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

with  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  picturesque, 
famous  Gloucester  Harbor,  this  attrac- 
tive Summer  home  is  for  sale  at  a 
moderate  figure. 

Delightful  secluded  location  conveniently 
near  supplies,  bathing  beach,  country  club, 
etc.  About  3  acres,  with  comfortable  frame 
house:  large  living  and  dining  rooms,  dining 
porch,  new  kitchen  wing:  7  master  bed- 
rooms, 3  baths,  several  lavatories;  separate 
accommodations  for  servants:  recreation 
room,  sun  deck,  enclosed  porch,  fireplaces, 
badminton  court;  3-car  garage. 

Brokers  protected 


Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Homes — Farms — Estates 
WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


NEW  JERSEY 


LOANTAKA  rARMS 

in 

The  New  Vernon  Country 
OF  Morris  County 

Restricted  acreage,  with  water  and 
electricity,  for  desirable  clientele. 

Ellis  Adams,  Agent 
Loantaka  Way,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  MA  6-1219 


VERMONT 


SACRIFICE  SALE 

Summer  camp  in  beautiful  Aslibuinham,  60  miles 
from  Boston.  Elevation  1300  feet.  Modern  con- 
veniences. Private  swimming  club.  Neighborhood 
secluded,  exclusive.  6  acres.  Stone  fireplace.  60- 
mlle  view.  Fishing.  Hunting. 

Price  $3,500 
Geo.  H.  Priest 

Brattleboro  Vermont 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MON  ADNOCK  REGION,  N.  H. 

The  desirable  Homes,  Farms  and  Lake 
Shore  Cottages — For  Sale  and  Rent 
also 

Northern  New   England  large  acreage 
farms 

EDGAR  L.  GILLETT 

East  JafTrey 
New  Hampshire 


89  Broad  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


JAFFREY I 

A.KD  VICINITY 


The  Beautiful 
Monadnock  Mountain 
and  Lake  Region 

of  Southern 
New  Hampshire 

Attractive  Country 
Homes  and  Summer 
Cottages  for  sale 
and  for  rent 
Acreage 

MADELEINE  McCARTBY 
Country  Home  Consultant 
E.  JAFFREY.  N.  H.  TEL.  263 


HISTORIC  ESTATE 

Built  in  1784  by  General  John  Stark 

on  a  330 -acre,  heaini  fully  wnoJed  provincial 
grant.  Located  just  off  main  hiylnvay  in  Dunbar- 
ton.  New  Hampshire,  eight  miles  from  Concord. 
16-room  unspoiled  Colonial  house,  steam  heat, 
electricity,  bathroom.  Large  barns,  everything 
good  repair  and  paint.  Swimming  pool.  Priced 
low,  $15,500.  Write 

W.  C.  C.  KIMBALL 

WOBURN  MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON 

Shooting    Propertiei  —  Vlantationt 
Town  Houset 
SALES  AND  RENTALS 

EUiman  &  MuUally,  Inc. 

24  Broad  St.  Phone  65  21 
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MR.  EXECUTIVE 


PARTIAL  SPECIFICATIONS 
Copper  Leaders,  gutters,  flashing 
Brass  piping 
Crane  plumbing 
American  radiator  heat 
Mines  precision  lumber 
Complete  insulation 
Slate  roof 

Brick  &  Hand  split  shingle  exterior 

Seven  fireplaces 

Wood  cornices  main  rooms 

Paneled  library 

Six  baths;  2  lavatories 

Exceptional  closets  &  wall  space 


424  MADISON  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


HERE'S  A  HOME  FOR  YOU  AND  YOUR  FAMILY  THAT  HAS  EVERYTHING 
FROM  PRESTIGE  TO  GRACIOUS  LIVING,  ENTERTAINING,  ACCOMMODATIONS.  TOP  SPECI- 
FICATIONS, NICE  DETAIL,  EVERY  LAST  GADGET  AT  A  PRICE  SO  LOW  YOU  WON'T  BELIEVE  IT! 

This  plan  has  been  worked  out  over  a  period  of  years.  Combines  two  and  three  exposures  to  every  room.  Whether  for  town 
or  country  estate,  it  is  geared  for  family  use  and  entertaining  on  a  basis  unusual  for  a  house  of  its  size  and  cost.  You  enter 
through  the  covered  portico  into  a  large  vestibule  with  two  large  closets  over  five  feet  square  each.  Thence  into  a  delightful 
hall  and  gallery,  20  feet  long.  The  living  room  has  3  exposures  and  is  19'x25'.  Playroom  off  of  It  Is  15  x22',  with  concealed 
bar,  flower  sink  and  fireplace;  and  off  of  this  are  2  double  guest  rooms  and  connecting  bath.  The  dining  room  is  15  x20'.  The 
library,  12  xl5',  is  paneled  in  oak  or  pine.  Large  butler's  pantry  and  kitchen;  back  stairs;  servants'  dining  room,  laundry  and 
lavatory  are  on  the  first  floor;  also  3-car  garage,  chauffeur's  room  and  bath.  On  the  second  floor  are  master  bedroom,  15  x25', 
with  fireplace,  2  dressing  rooms  and  large  bath  opening  on  deck  overlooking  the  garden;  2  large  double  children's  rooms  and 
bath  each  with  fireplace,  connecting  with  deck  and  owner's  room,  also  connecting  with  kitchenette  for  children  and  2  maids' 
rooms  and  bath.  There  are  also  a  large  pressing,  sewing  and  linen  room,  and  a  large  storage  cedar  closet  in  attic.  We  will 
build  this  anywhere  from  plans  to  possession  for  $39,000,  some  States  less,  which  includes  the  supervision  of  a  well-known  New 
York  architect.  A  folder  showing  arrangements  of  rooms  and  other  particulars  will  be  sent  without  obligation,  also  a  list  of 
some  of  the  prominent  executives  for  whom  we  have  built  homes. 

NATIONAL    GARDEN    HOMES  CORP. 

•  BUILDERS  OF  DISTINCTIVE  HOMES  •  333  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


BEAUTIFUL  WATERFRONT  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

10  acres  extensively  landscaped. 
822  feet  shorefront  at  Bellport, 
Long  Island;  high  land,  two  and 
one-half  acres  wooded;  pond. 
House  in  perfect  repair;  7  mas- 
ter bedrooms,  2  servants'  rooms. 
JF rite  for  Photographs 

Edward  G.  Sperry 

1505  Willow  Ave.     Hoboken,  N.  1. 


An  All-Year  Home 

on  the  HUDSON 

Twency  minute  drive  to  Albany.  Over  50 
acres  beautiful  lawns,  orchards.  Stucco 
house,  oil  heat ;  ten  rooms,  two  baths,  not 
including  maids',  cook's  or  chauffeur's 
quarters.  Caretaker's  cottage.  Garden  within 
200-foot  stone  wall. 

Farming  tools  including  tractor  and  p>ower 
lawn  mower.  Barns,  wagon  and  chicken 
houses.  Boat  house  on  the  river. 

For  particulars  write 

H.  M.  ANDERSON 

Clenmont  New  York 


VERMONT 


VERMONT 


portsman's  Estate 
^      in  Vermont 

Beautiful  modernized  Colonial 
residence  and  farm  of  looo 
acres  (550  cultivated  and 
450  wooded)  at  Putney,  Ver- 
mont, in  country  noted  for  its 
delightful  scenery. 


Lineally  equipped 


Main  house — 4  large  lounging  rooms,  dining  room,  bulk  r  b  paiiti .  .      _    .  . 

kitchen  on  main  floor.  Second  floor — 9  bedrooms,  dressing  rooms,  sitting  rooms,  6  baths. 
Third  floor  suitable  for  amusement  or  guest  rooms.  Completely  insulated  and  heated  ; 
oil  and  coal  interchangeable. 

Guest  house  7  rooms,  2  baths,  2  porches.  Large  modern  well  equipped  cattle  barn,  six 
car  garage  and  repair  shop.  Four  other  barns,  paddock,  kennels,  poultry  houses,  ice 
house,  wood  house,  extra  garage.  Beautiful  trout  streams;  stock  trout  pool  80O  ft. 
X  120  ft. 

Consider  summer  place  in 
Newport,  K.  I.  in  trade 

Brokers  Protected 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 


ffsTi^Marvin 

SINCE  isee 
521  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City 
Murray  Hill  2-6526 


26-YEAR-OLD  IRISH  AMERICAN 

Experienced  14  years 
with  Hunters  and  Jumpers 
Would  Like  Position 

Has  been  showing  for  the  past  10  years,  con- 
sidered e.\pert  in  schooling  and  showing  jumpers. 
Go  anywhere.  Excellent  references. 

Box  28,  c/o  Country  tlfe 

1270  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITV 


ROOM  and  BOARD  WANTED 

In  Exchange  for  Half  Time  Real  Work 

of  any  di'scriptioii  on  li  ;ht  horse  brt-edliig  fami, 
east,  south,  or  central,  by  aniiUeur  horseman. 
37,  intoresled  in  obtaining:  experience  and  ont- 
(loor  environment.  Free  until  Nov.  from  re- 
sponsible connecti<m  with  large  Industrial  plant. 
Non-committal  Invitation  for  lnter\-lew  at  fami 
solicited.  Roforenocs. 

•     BOX  29.  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 

1270  SIXTH   AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HEADLESS  HORSEMAN  FARM 

Quiet  Road  (adjoining  Rockefeller)  near 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Old  House  modern- 
ized. Beamed  Living  Room,  Fireplace, 
Four  Bedrooms,  Two  New  Baths,  Fa- 
mous Brook,  Cottage,  Garage,  Gardens, 
45  minutes  motoring  to  New  York,  ex- 
clusive but  not  expensive. 

Write  Owner 
Room  1811 — 501  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


rRYE- 


Sparkling  Waterfront 

Private  Beach 

Protected  yacht  anchorage:  owner  moving  to 
Calltomia.  Built  2  years  asro  charming  Colo- 
nial; 3  master  Rms.  3  Baths;  2  cars:  picture 
windows;  superb  view  and  iiicturesque  set- 
ting:   privacy.    Priced    riprht    for    quick  sale, 

BLAKEMAN  QUiNTARD  MEYER 

Rye  523 


VERMONT 


VERMONT 


WHY  NOT  BE  A 


Why  not.'  A  cosy  country  home  or 
summer  place  is  "more  fun  than  a 
yacht"  and  surprisingly  within  your 
reach.  Each  year  hundreds  of  discrimi- 
nating folks  who  enjoy  clean  country 
fun  and  pleasant  neighbors  are  shop- 
ping around  Vermont  until  they  find  a 
set  of  sightly  farm  buildings  or  a  vil- 
lage place  they  would  like  to  adopt 
and  re-create  in'o  the  summer  place  of 
their  dreams.  The  opportunities  are 
endless  and  view-commanding  hillside 
locations  just  await  your  "discovery" 
and  your  understanding  creative  touch 
to  place  you  among  the  ever-widening 
circle  of  part-time  Vermonters.  Here 


IN  OLD  VERMONT 


you  will  find  the  way  to  REALLY 
LIVE  in  this  Green  Mountain  "con- 
tinuous natural  park."  Friendly  neigh- 
bors all  around,  and  motor  roads 
that  give  you  a  constant  ringside  seat 
on  scenic  masterpieces  in  a  country- 
side created  for  uncrowded  sports 
and  fun. 

Write  for  free  book,  "Vermont 
Summer  Homes,"  charmingly  written 
by  Dorothy  Canfield  .  .  .  your  in- 
vitation to  come  and  live  ...  or  ask 
for  new  edition  of  "Vermont  Farms 
and  Summer  Homes  for  Sale", 
listing  and  describing  about 
five  hundred  places. 


Dept.  of  Conservation  & 
Development,  Publicity  Service, 
22  State  House. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 


SUMMER  HOMES 


JUNE,  1940 


7 


CONNECTICUT 
MEiy\ITT  HIGHWAY 


RIDCEFIELO 


f.(TV-27  MILES 


GREENWICH 


STAMFORD 


CANNONDALE 
NEW  CANAAN  WILTON 

MERRITT  PAR^WM 
OARIEN  NORWALK 


1^  BtTHtL  NLW  IvllLruiM/ 

REDDING 


REDDING 
WESTON 


NEWTOWN  ^ 

REDDING  RIDGE  .A 
EASTON 

MERRITT  PARKW^l 


WESTPORT 


SOUTHPORT 


o 


WNER,  MOVING  WEST, 
will  regretfully  sacrifice 
this  utterly  delightful 

Genuinely  Old  Farmhouse  Newly  Restored, 

thoroughly  reconditioned  and  fully 
modernized,  together  with  60  sloping 
acres  in  the  hills  of 

Western  Connecticut. 

The  dwelling,  of  the  characteristic  salt-box  type,  now  vir- 
tually rebuilt,  with  finely  detailed  appointments,  to  the 
enhancement  rather  than  loss  of  its  old-time  charm  occu- 
pies a  commanding  site,  on  a  lane  well  above  the  adjacent 
main  highway,  whence  an  enchanting  view  sweeps  across  and 
down  a  beautiful  valley  amid  the  Litchfield  hills.  Nearby 
a  little  brook  courses  merrily  through  the  grounds,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  in  a  natural  state  requiring  amaz- 
ingly 


slight  care  for  upkeep.  A  very  pleasant  feature  is  the  large 
living  room  with  5  windows  affording  full  advantage  of  the  lovely 
outlook;  in  this  room  also  is  the  huge  fireplace  used  long 
ago  for  the  household  cooking.  Two  of  the  sleeping  rooms  like- 
wise contain  open  fireplaces.  Electricity  has  been  installed;  also 
an  oil-burning  furnace  and  storage  tank;  and  water  is  supplied 
by  a  never-failing  artesian  well.  Because  of  the  sudden  change 
of  plan,  only  3  bedrooms,  and  a  bath  for  each,  have  been  fully 
completed;  2  more,  and  another  bath,  are  still  unfinished.  An 
appealing  item  is  an  outdoor  stone  grill  with  English  lead  sink, 
under  cover,  adjoining  a  flagged  ter- 
race. There  is  a  2-car  garage,  entirely 
new,  and,  further  up  the  hillside, 
an  ancient  barn,  preserved  for  its 
fine  old  timber. 


Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


I    GREENWICH  ESTATE  | 

1  Extraordinary  Opportunity!  § 

I                For  Sale  1 

I        In  Whole  or  in  Part  | 

^  This  exquisitely  beautiful  country  home  on  ^ 

J  a  hilltop   commands   magnificent  views  of  g 

pE  the  surrounding  country  and  Long  Island  = 

g  Sound.  The  residence  is  of  ample  proper-  g 

§EE  tions  and  includes  4  master  bedrooms,  4  ^ 

g  master  baths.  4  servants'  rooms  and  bath.  ^ 

^  Approximately  105  acres  of  land  includ-  ^ 

g  ing   delightful   gardens,    swimming   pool,  ^ 

^  magnificent   trees,    fruit   orchards.    Excel-  ^ 

P  lent  farm  buildings  including  several  farm  il 

^  cottages.    For   sale   to  settle  an   Estate.  ^ 

I               GEORGE  HOWE  § 

^           Suburbtm  and  Country  Properties  ^ 

■  527  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  MUrray  Hill  2-8355  g 

II  ^ 


GREENWICH 

A  long  drive  amid  century  old  oaks  and  dogwoods  leads  to  this  new  residence  on 
three  acres  of  hilltop.  The  neighborhood  is  choice,  the  location  secluded  yet  close 
to  the  country  club. 

The  residence,  of  fine  architectural  design  and  careful  and  authentic  detail  has 
5  master  bedrooms,  3  tiled  baths,  2  maids'  rooms  and  bath.  The  first  floor  has 
panelled  hall,  large  living  room  with  Colonial  detail,  large  pine  panelled  library, 
large  dining  room,  and  ample  service  quarters. 

A  house  designed  for  a  discriminating  buyer  demanding  fine  construction  and  a 
well  thought  out  plan  and  exquisite  detail.  Priced  to  sell. 

GEORGE  S.  BALDWIN 
94  West  Putnam  Ave.  Tel.:  1660  Greenwich,  Conn. 


STAMFORD 
SHOREFRONT 

Apr,.uxiinately  'A  acre  on  Shippan  Point 
with  75-foot  frontage  on  Long  Island 
Sound  near  Yacht  Club;  sea  wall  and 
sandy  bathing  beach.  Pleasant,  moder- 
ate-sized modern  house  of  stucco  with 
tile  roof,  in  perfect  condition;  contains, 
besides  the  other  normal  features.  3 
master  bedrooms,  2  tile  baths  with 
showers,  maid's  room  and  bath,  attic, 
cellar;  oil  burner,  city  gas,  water  and 
electricity;  also  2-car  garage,  attached. 
Priced  for  quick  sale  at  only  $17,500; 
terms. 

Brokers  fully  protected 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

6.)  Broad  Street  Stamford,  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


A  FINE  TROUT  STREAM 

almiist  a  tiiile  of  it  on  a  la^  ge  (nearly  L*uO  acn-s) 
old  fa-m  it)  exclusive  section,  old  colonial  house, 
hams,  place  for  lantling  field.  Excellent  as  farm, 
fountiy  estate,  or  for  fishing  and  hunting  cluh. 
$16,000. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

GREYCOTE.  WOODBURY.  CONN. 

Tel.  159 


In  the  Hills  near  Cornwall 

230  acre  farm  with  ex+ens've  views.  9 
room  farm  house  containing  2  fireplaces. 
2  barns,  fine  spring  water.  A  good  trout 
brook  and  natural  location  to  form  lake 
or  pool. 

EDWARD  G.  MULYILLE 

NORFOLK  CONNECTICUT 


V/2  ACRES  ON  A  RIVER 

Charmingly  remodelled  Colonial 
with  shaded  terrace  overlooking 
winding  river.  Off  ccunlry  road 
in  the  midst  cf  open  fields  out- 
lined by  stone  walls  and  peren- 
nial borders.  Panelled  library, 
guest  wing;  central  chimney;  wide 
floorboards,  old  panelling;  4 
baths;  oil  burner.  Barn.  15  min- 
utes to  Westport  station. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Company 


111:  FOST  ROAD,  FAIRFIELD 


FAIRFIELD  i-SitI 


DARIEN 


stone  house  on  IH2  acres 
with  real  lake  and  stone 
guest  house  and  wood  shed. 
House  contains  large  living 
room,  panelled  library  with 
stone  floor,  three  master 
bedrooms  and  two  baths, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  dou- 
ble maid's  rooin  and  bath; 
two  car  attached  garage. 
One  mile  from  Darieu  sta- 
tion. Real  country  setting. 


WHEELER  REAL  ESTATE 


160  Post  Road 


DARIEN,  CONN. 


Tel,  51436 


FAIRFIELD 
BRIDGEPORT 


EXQUISITE  GEM 
ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 
AT  BLACK  POINT.  CONN. 


This  charming  home  has 
eight  rooms,  attractively 
furnished,  on  electric  kitch- 
en, oil  burner,  detached 
service  quarters,  two-car 
garage.  Private  pier  and 
white  sand  beach. 

MRS.  MAE  T.  SMYTH,  Realtor 

The  Mohican  Hotel     New  London,  Conn. 


NEWTOWN 


Cliarming  Old  Colonial  Home 

144  Acres.  Large  stock  barns. 
Modern  farm  implements.  Can 
be  bought  with  or  without  30 
head  oi  Blooded  Stock.  65  miles 
from  New  York. 

Priced  to  sell 
$30,000  COMPLETE 

L.  S.  COLLINS,  Bethel,  Conn. 

Tel.  Danbury  2242  Redding  131-14 


NEWTOWN 

Rambling  colonial  house,  carefully  restored 
ultra  modern  conveniences,  4  master  bed- 
rooms, 21/2  baths,  large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  2  maid's  rooms  and  bath  ; 
cottage  with  4  rooms  and  bath  ;  barn  with 
space  for  4  cars  ;  swimming  pool,  about  70 
acres  picturesque  land  ;  located  on  hilltop 
commanding  extensive  views,  Vi  mile  off 
hard  road,  1  hr.  40  min.  by  motor  from 
N.  Y.  C.  Price  $35,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 


Putnam  Park  Rood 


Bethel,  Conn, 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 


JOHN  B.  BENSON 


Westport,  Conn. 


Telephone,  5103 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 


Tlios 


.  Jtf      4    ^  Greenwicl 


incobpobated 


Post  Road, 

h.  Conn. 
.  263 
42nd  Street, 
York 

2-6561 
(Offices  open  every  day) 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 
DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Conn.       Tel.  276-2 


CONNECTICUT 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


r::GREENWICH 


ON  ROUND  HILL  ROAD 

TEN  CAREFULLY  PLANNED  ROOMS 
FOUR  BATHS.  TWO-CAR  GARAGE 
TWO — OR  MORE— ACRES 
NEW  HOUSE 

BUYER'S  REFERENCES  ESSENTIAL 

EDSON  ^  EDSON 

Boston  Post  Road  Greenwich  222 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

Our  new  56-page  illus- 
trated catalog  of  Virginia 
estates,  colonial  homes, 
farms,  river  front  prop- 
erties, now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. Free  on  request. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 

(Established  1899) 
Fredericksburg  Va. 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

Information  regard- 
ing income  producing 
cattle  ranches  and  un- 
usual estate  ranches  in 
the  "all  year  around" 
section  of  Arizona. 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

COTTONWOOD  ARIZONA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


UNIONVILLE 

The  fox  hunter's  Paradise,  ridden 
over  by  the  historic  Bayard  Taylor 
Hunt;  four  hundred  twenty  acres 
rolling  land;  owner's  house  a  rare 
old  stone  farm  house,  carefully  re- 
modeled, three  roof  levels;  farmer's 
house  with  modern  conveniences,  and 
a  nice  old  pointed  stone  one  await- 
ing restoration;  three  farm  barns; 
woodland,  stream.  For  sale  by 

JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway      Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  ESTATE 
Bank  Orders  Sale  at  Huge  Sacrifice 

Most  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  one 
of  Virginia's  finest  homes  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price.  65  Acres.  Spacious  land- 
scaped grounds. 

This  elahorate  home,  of  Old  English 
architecture,  is  fully  furnished  and 
heautifully  located  in  a  large  grove  of 
original  oaks. 

W^rite  for  pictorial  folder. 

KIAH  T.  FORD  &  CO.    Lynchburg,  Virginia 


WARRENTON 


394  acre  grazing  farm,  Price  $17,000 
540  acre  grazing  farm,  Price  $18,000 

84  acre  estate,  lovely  house,  outbuild- 
ings, grounds.  Price  reduced  from 
$100,000  to  $55,000. 

107  acres,  modern  house.  Price  $25,000 
FARMS,  DAIRIES,  ESTATES, 
COUNTRY  HOMES  FOR  SALE— 
A  FEW  GOOD  HOUSES  FOR  RENT 
—LOW  TAXES 

For  Details  Apply 

J.  Green  Carter 

WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 


-VIRGII^IA- 


Income.  Nice  home,  bldgs.  nr.  W'burg. ,  $  7.500 

Income,  550  ac.  Fine  Farm.  BldBs   25,000 

450  ac.  Piedmont,  rare,  rent  or  sell.  Offer. 

128  ac.  Blue  grass.  Farm  hldgs.   ...  B.500 

123  ac.  Lovely  home,  bldgs..  real  value  . .  11.500 

470  ac.  Real  old  Va.  Plantation   14.000 

123  ac.  Excellent  farm,  bldgs   17,000 

L.  C.  BURT 

17  East  42nd  St.  New  York  City 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

COLONIAL  ESTATES 

You  may  have  in  mind  an  old  Planta- 
tion in  Tidewater,  Virginia — a  Palatial 
Home  in  the  Sporting  anil  Hunting 
Section — an  Estate  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains — again  it  might  l)e  the  Blue 
Crass  Region  of  Picturesque  Southwest 
Virginia  or  an  Historic  Old  Manor 
House  to  Restore — it  niiglit  also  be 
some  type  of  farm  or  unimproved 
acreage. 

If  you  will  advise  me  what  you  have  in 
mind — I  perhaps  can  locate  the  place. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 
HISTORIC  VIRGINIA  CATALOGUE 

"100  Descriptions  and  Photographs" 
of  homes  for  sale 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


FOR  SALE 

ROXBURY  HALL 

Country  Estate  near  Historic  Leesburg,  Virginia 

aid  in  the  centre  of  the  fox-hunting  country.  The  stone  mansion,  over- 
looking the  Potomac  Valley  from  an  elevation  of  six  hundred  feet,  is 
one  of  the  best  constructed  residences  in  Old  Virginia.  Colonial  archi- 
tecture, high  columned  portico,  five  master  bed-rooms,  two  baths,  very 
large  living  room,  library  and  panelled  dining  room.  About  37  acres  of 
strong  land,  clay  loam,  particularly  adapted  to  orchards.  This  estate 
has  nearly  one  half  mile  frontage  on  main  state  road.  Railroad  and  bus 
lines  to  Washington,  one  hour  by  motor. 

The  nearness  of  this  estate  to  Washington,  the  superb  location, 
splendid  climate  and  famous  social  neighborhood  insure  its  permanent 
desirability  as  a  home  and  an  investment. 

For  further  details  concerning  this  estate  apply  to 

H.  C.  T.  EWING,  Agent 

LEESBURG  VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 

Colonial  Estates — Stock  Famis — 
Horse  Breeding  Establishments — 
Country  Homes — Farms — Acreage 
in  every  price  range, 

]}/iite  for  Descriptions 

THE  L.  S.  SCOTT  CORPORATION 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Mgr. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  VIRGINIA 

(Washington,  D.  C.  Office,  815  15th  St.) 


1     "IN  OLD  VIRGINIA" 

1  Write  for  illustrated  brochure 

1     STEVENS  &  BARKLEY,  Inc. 

1             MONTICELLO  HOTEL  BLDG. 

■  CHARLOTTESVILLE 

VIRGINIA  1 

GARDENER  FARMER 
SUFERINTENDENT 

With  exceptional  ability  and  successful  manage- 
ment of  private  estates  or  institute,  open  foi- 
cn"agemint.  Scientific  and  th<trouprh  practical 
knowledge,  life  trained,  early  training'  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Expert  grower  of  all  choice 
fruits,  plants,  flowers  and  vegetables,  under 
glass  and  outside.  Vast  exi»erience  at  all  lar^d- 
scat>e  work,  laying  out  and  renovating  old  places, 
making  and  planting  rock,  water,  and  formal 
ganlens,  roads  and  lawns,  the  moving  and  plant- 
ing of  large  and  small  trees.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  farming,  care  of  purebred  cattle, 
poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation  of 
farm  crops.  Economical  in  all  transactions, 
thorough  manager  of  all  assistants  and  can  gf^l 
results.  Highest  of  recommendations  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  55. 

Box  1616  c/o  COTTNTRT  I.IFE 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CANADA 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

On  beautiful  Kakc  Atom  hreinaiiOK.  m)  milos 
from  New  ^'"i  k.  ml  m  iles  frnni  Montr'^nt 
5  acres.  700  fni  vhoir,  lu-.icli.  boathouse,  ga 
TAue,  icelioiise,  rri\alr  ;(nd  electric  plan', 

^  bedioonis,  halli,  livin-  ri«im,  dining  room, 
panlrv.  m.iitl's  beiii  num  \  1 1  cnrnpletely  fnr 
iilslied.  Sell  for  ?7.r.iin  i,  —  than  cost  of  re 
plurement.  Or  rent  .liilv  ami  .\iiLMist  $400. 

Alfred  Homes  Lewis,  7  Cottage  St.,  Newport,  Vermont 


BLUE  SEA  LAKE,  CANADA 

Al>out  6G0  acres,  with  over  2  miles  walorfiont; 
Summer  farm  estate;  comfortable  house;  8  master's, 
:i  baths.  2  maid's,  1  bath;  garage,  farm  house, 
farm  buildings,  boathouse,  small  golf  course  near  by, 
Kood  l)eaeh.  tennis  court ;  low  taxes ;  sales  price 
$r>0 . 000 ;   seasonal   rental,    $  1 . 000 ;  open   to  offer 

Brett,  Wyckoff,  Potter,  Hamilton,  Inc.. 
400  Madison  Avenue  ELdorado  5-6900. 


SALMON 
FISHING 

It  is  not  too  late  to  lease 
good  waters  on 

GASPE 
and 

NORTH  SHORE 

for  all  or  part  season; 
comfortable  camps. 

Records  of  kill  available. 
H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York 

Rector  2-5777 


Main  Line  Properties 
McMuLLiN  &  McMuLUN 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

  P£Mnypaeker  0495 


•  CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 


CALENDAR     (Continued  jrom  pa(jc  5) 


June  1 
June  1 
June  2 
June  2 
June  2 
June  8 
June  9 
June  9 
June  16 
June  16 
June  16 
June  16 
June  22 
June  22 
June  22-23 
June  23 
June  23 
June  29 
June  29 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 
July  4 
July  6 
July  6-7 
July? 
July  14 
July  20 
July  21 
July  21 


June  1 
June  2 
June  8 
June  22 
June  22 
June  23 
June  30 


June  1-2 
June  1-2 
June  2 
June  2 
June  3 
June  8 
June  8-9 
June  8-9 
June  8-9 
June  9 
June  9 
June  9 
June  15-16 
June  1516 
June  16 
Jvine  16 
June  16 
June  16 
June  21-23 

June  22-23 
June  23 
June  23 
June  29-30 

June  29-30 
June  30 
July  1 
July  6-7 
July  7 
July  13 
July  13 
July  13-14 
July  13-14 
Tuly  14 
July  14 
July  20-21 

July  21 
July  21 
July  21 
July  21 
July  26-27 
luly  27-28 
July  27-28 


June-Sept.  29 
June  6 

June  6-7 
June  13 

June  15-16 
June  19 

June  20 

June  20-21 

June  22-23 

June  22-23 
June  27 


June  1 

June  4 
June  6 
June  7 

June  15 

June  26 


Y. 


N.  J. 
Cal. 


DOG  SHOWS 

ANDERSON  KENNEL  CLUB,  Anderson,  Ind. 
GREENW ICH  KENNEL  CLUB,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
HOOSIER  KENNEL  CLUB,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MARIN  NORTH  BAY  KENTVEL  CLUB,   San   Rafael,  Cal. 
MIDDLESEX  KENNEL  CLUB.  New   Brunswick,  N.  J. 
NORTH  WESTCHESTER  KENNEL  CLUB,  Katonah,  N. 
ASHLAND   KENNEL   CLUB,   Ashland.  Ohio. 
LONGSHORE  KENNEL  CIMB,  Westport,  Conn. 
NORTHBROOK  KENNEL  CLUB,  Waukegan,  111. 
ONONDAGA   KENNEL  ASS'N,  Syracuse,   N.  Y. 
SANTA  CRUZ  KENNEL  CLUB,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Fairmont,  \V.  Va. 
LAKE  SHORE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Hammond,  Ind. 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Rumson, 
HARBOR   CITIES   KENNEL   CLUB,   Long  Beach, 
SKOKIE  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Stickney.  111. 
STATEN  ISLAND  KENNEL  CLUB,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
GREENSBURG  KENNEL  CLUB,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
SALINAS  KEN'NEL  CLUB,  Salinas.  Cal. 
BRADFORD  KENNEL  ASS'N,  Bradford,  Pa. 
DEL  MONTE  KENNEL  CLUB.  Del  Monte,  Cal. 
■VSTSCONSIN  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Wausau.  Wise. 
NORTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 
SOUTHAMPTON  KENNEL  CLUB,  Southampton,  L.  I. 
BADGER   KENNEL  CLUB,   Madison.  Wis. 
MINNEAPOLIS  KENTVEL  CLUB.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
SAN  MATEO  KENNEL  CLUB,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 
WESTERN  MICHIGAN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Spring  Lake,  Mich. 
GRAND   RAPIDS  KENNEL  CLUB,   Grand   Rapids.  Mich. 
SANTA  BARBARA  KENNEL  CLUB,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

ANDERSON  KENNEL  CLUB,  Anderson,  Ind. 

HOOSIER  KENNEL  CLUB,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NORTH  WESTCHESTER  KENNEL  CLUB,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Hammond.  Ind. 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB.  Rumson,  N.  J. 

SKOKIE  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Stickney,  III. 

WISCONSIN  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB.  Wausau,  W^is. 


SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

ANGELUS  MESA  SKEET  CLUB,  Culver   City.  Cal. 

NORTHWEST  GUN  CLUB,  Chicago.  III. 

HI-GUN  SKEET  CLUB,  Detroit.  Mich. 

SAN  ANTONIO  GUN  CLUB,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  GUN  CLUB,  Wichita,  Kans. 

NASSAU  TRAPSHOOTING  CLUB,  Mineola.  N.  Y. 

PROVINCIAL  SKEET  CHAMPIONSHIPS.  Seigniory  Club,  P.  Q. 

LUDLOW  FISH  AND  GAME  CLUB.  Ludlow.  Mass. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  SKEET  CLUB.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

CAPITOL  CITY  GUN  CLUB,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GADBERT  SHOOTING  PARK.  Salina,  Kans. 

JACKSON  SKEtT  CLUB.  Jackson.  Mich. 

CHAIN  O'LAKES  GUN  CLUB,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

MEXICO  GUN  CLUB.  Mexico.  Mo. 

GOLDEN  GATE  GUN  CLUB.  West  Alameda,  Cal. 

ISAAK  WALTON  GUN  CLUB,  Topeka,  Kans. 

CRISTOBAL  GUN  CLUB,  Canal  Zone. 

COSMOPOLITAN  GUN  CLUB,  Manila,  P.  I. 

REMINGTON  GUN  CLUB,  Lordship.  Conn.  (Great  Eastern  and  National 

Telegraphic). 
INTER-CITY  SHOOTING  ASSN.,   Hannibal,  Mo. 
LINCOLN  PARK  TRAPS,  Chicago.  III. 
SAGINAW  GUN  CLUB,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES-SANTA  MONICA  SKEET  CLUB,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  (West- 
ern Open). 
WESTHAVEN  GUN  CLUB.  Evansville.  Ind. 

TRAVERSE  CITY  SKEET  AND  RIFLE  CLUB.  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  GUN  CLUB.  Wichita.  Kans. 

TRAVERSE  CITY  SKEET  CLUB.  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

SAN  ANTONIO  GUN  CLUB,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

PORTLAND  SKEET  CLUB,  Portland.  Me. 

NASSAU  TRAPSHOOTING  CLUB,  Mineola.  L.  I. 

CARTHAGE  SKEET  CLUB,  Carthage.  Mo. 

FIRESTONE  SKEET  CLUB.  Akron.  Ohio  (Midwest  Championships). 
PALOS  HEIGHTS  GUN  CLUB.  Worth,  111. 
PORTLAND  SKEET  CLUB,  Portland,  Me. 

ANGELUS  MESA  SKEET  CLUB,  Culver  City,  Cal.  (Grand  Pacific  Champion- 
ships). 

GOLDEN  GATE  GUTV  CLUB,  Alameda.  Cal. 
E.   FT.   HARRISON   GUN  CLUB,  Terre   Haute,  Ind. 
ARNOLD  TRAIL  SPORTSMAN'S  ASS  N.,  Waterville,  Me. 
COSMOPOLITAN  GUN  CLUB,  Manila.  P.  I. 

VA.  HOT  SPRINGS  GOLF  AND  TENNIS  CLUB,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

CAPITOL  CITY  GUN  CLUB.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ST.  LOUIS  SKEET  AND  TRAP  CLUB.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

NATIONAL  GARDEN  SHOW.  Golden  Gate  International   Exposition.  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  OF  GERMAN  IRIS,  Worcester  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Worcester.  Mass. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Phila.,  Pa. 

EXHIBITION  OF  PEONIES,  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

LANCASTER  GARDEN  CLUB.  Lancaster.  N.  Y. 

MONTHLY  MEETING  AND  EXHIBITION.  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

WORCESTER  COlPiTY'  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  EXHIBITION  OF 
ROSES,  Worcester.  Mass. 

GARDEN  CLUB  OF  VIRGINIA,  4ih  ANNUAL  LILY  SHOW,  Mary  Washing- 
ton College.  Fredericsburg,  Va. 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY  AND  ROCHESTER  FLOWER  CLUB,  Rochester, 
Minn. 

NIAGARA  FRONTIER  ROSE  SOCIETY.  9fh  ANNUAL  SHOW,  Buflfalo   N  V 
WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Exhibition  of  Straw- 
berries and  Delphiniums,  Worcester,  Mass. 


LIVESTOCK    SALES    AND  SHOWS 

Ayrshires 

POTTER-McKEAN-TIOGA  (PENNSYLVANIA)  AYRSHIRE  CLUB  FIELD  DAY, 

Coudersport.  Pa. 
ST.  LAWRENCE  AYHSHIRE  CLUB  SALE.   Goiiverneur.   New  York 
IOWA  AY-RSHIRE  CLUB   PICNIC  AND  PARISH  SHOW.   Hardy.  Iowa 
MINTVESOTA  BREEDERS  PICNIC  AND  SHOW.  Fairgrounds.  Farmington, 

Minn. 

HERKIMER-ONEIDA  CLUB  PICNIC  AND  FIELD  DAY,  Craighurst  Farm, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

INDIANA    BREEDERS  FIELD   DAY.   AMERICAN  DAIRY   SCIENCE  ASSN. 
.MEETING,  Purdue  University.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


naucumtr 


A  L  E  N  D  A  R    (Continued  from  page  10) 

Guernseys 


jrie  4 
hme  5 


lune  1 
lune  1 
lune  0 
lune  6 
lune  7 


(une  3 
(une  4 
[une  5 
June  6 


June  7 


I June  3 
j.Tune  4 
I.Tune  7 
I.Tune  7 
June  S 
June  10 
Tune  10 
Tune  10 
June  II 
June  12 
June  12 
June  13 


June 

June  20 
June  29 


JuneSept.  12 
JuneSept.  15 
June 
June 

June-Sept.  27 
June-Sept.  15 
June 

June-Oct. 
June 

June-Sept. 
June-Aug. 
June 

June  1-Sept.  29 
June  1-Sept.  29 
To  June  2 

To  June  2 

To  June  2 

To  June  2 

To  June  2 
To  June  2 

To  June  2 
To  June  2 
June  2-22 
June  2-30 

June  2-Sept.  22 
To  June  3 
June  3-8 
June  3-22 
June  6- July  7 

To  June  8 
To  June  8 

To  June  8 
To  June  8 

To  Tune  9 
To  June  10 
To  June  10 
To  June  10 
To  June  14 

To  June  14 

June  I4-0ct.  6 
To  June  15 
To  June  15 

To  June  15 

To  June  l.i 
To  June  15 
June  15 
To  June  16 

To  June  16 

To  June  19 

June  24-July  12 

To  June  2S 


ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE.  Van  \\  ert,  Ohio. 
OKLAHOMA  STATE  SALE,  Okla.  City. 


Jerseys 


NEW  YORK  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  SALE,  Geneva,  N.  V. 

CLIFFORD   FAR.MER  SALE,   Willard.  Mo. 

JERSEY  COUNTY  CONSIGNMENT,  Jerseyville,  Illinois. 

NATIONAL  SALE,  Lexington.  Kv. 

KENTUCKY  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,  Lexington. 

Shorthorns 

EDELLYN   FARMS  SALE.  WiLson.  III. 
MA.XVCALTON  FARM  SALE,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 

CONNER  PRAIRIE  FARM-WHITECROFT  FARM  SALE,  Nobles  ville,  Ind. 
WM.  A.  ALLISO.N'S  SO.NS,  Washington.  Ind. 

Polled  Shorthorns 

ILLINOIS   POLLED  SHORTHOR.N  SALE,   Springfield.  III. 

Herefords 

BONES  STOCK  FARM,  Parker,  South  Dakota. 


Aberdeen  Angus 


JAS.  B.  HOLLI.NGER,  Chapman.  Kans. 
S.   C.   FULLERTON.   Miami.  Okla. 

SOUTHWEST  WISCONSIN  BREEDERS  SALE,  Lancaster,  Wis. 
SOUTH  DAKOT.-V  BREEDERS  SALE.  Worthing,  S.  D. 
DR.  GEORGE  M.  LAUGHLIN  SALE,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
OHIO  ASS'N.  SALE,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  BREEDEKS  ASS'N.  SALE,  Congerville,  III. 
O.  V.  BATTLES,  Rosemere  Farm.  Maquoketa,  Iowa. 
GL^^  MAWR  FARM  SALE.  Olin.  Iowa. 

SOUTHWESTERN   WISCONSIN   BREEDERS'   SALE,   Lancaster.  Wis. 

GARRETT  TOLAN.  Pleasant  Plains,  111. 

ILLINOIS  ANGUS  BREEDERS  ASS'N.,  Springfield,  111. 


BELGIANS 

.MICHIGAN  SPRING  STALLION  SHOW  AND  JACKSON   COUNTY  FIELD 

DAY',  Jackson,  Mich. 
HAMILTON  COUNTY-  COLT  TOUR  AND  FIELD  DAY,  Xoblesville,  Ind. 
SUGAR  GROVE  FARM  FIELD  DAY,  Aurora,  111. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS 

".MAGIC  IN  NEW  YORK,"  XIX  Century  New  York  Gothic,  Museum  of 

The  City  of  New  York. 
CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  ART,  Metropolitan  Museum. 

New  York. 

EXHIBITS  BY  WEST  VIRGINIA  ARTISTS,  Fine  Arts  Center,  Parkersburg, 
West  Va. 

3RD   ANNUAL  HOUSTON  CAMERA   CLUB  EXHIBIT,   Museum   of  Fine 

.Arts.  Houston.  Tex. 
CONTEMPORARY  BRITISH  ART.  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts.  Boston,  Mass. 
ESTAMPES  GALANTES,  Brooklyn  Museum.  N.  Y. 

FRENCH   DRAWINGS   OF  THE   18TH   CENTURY,   Golden   Gate  Interna 

tional    E.xposition.  Cal. 
WORKS   BY'    CHILDE   HASSAM    &    EDWIN    AUSTIN    ABBEY,  American 

.Academv  of  -Arts  and  Letters,  New  York. 
"THE  ARTISTS  DREAM,"   Contemporary  .Arts   Gallerv.   New  York 
TWENTY  CENTURIES  OF  MEXICAN  ART,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 

York. 

"THE  PRESS  IN  AMERICA"  &  "THE  DOLLS  AND  TOYS  OF  YT;STERDAY," 

New  York  Historical  Society,  N.  Y. 
BARBIZON    SCHOOL    AND    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY'    ENGLISH  PAINT- 
INGS, John   Levy   Gallery,   New   York   (indcfiniteK ) 
"AS  OTHERS  SEE  US,"  Brooklyn  Museum.  N.  Y. 
"ANIMALS  UNDER  TEN  INCHES,"  Brooklvn  Museum.  N.  Y. 
ONE    PICTURE  EXHIBITION   "MADONNA  AND    CHILD"    BY  GIOVANNI 

B.4TTISTA  TIEPOLO,  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts.  Mass. 
EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS  OF,  BY,  AND  COLLECTED  BY  MRS.  ROB- 
ERT C.  McCORMICK,  .Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  III. 
FACSIMILES  OF  PAINTINGS  BY  NOTED  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  Seattle  Art 

Museum,  Wash. 

OILS,  PASTELS,  AND  WATER  COLORS  BY  FAY'  MORGAN  T.\YLOR.  San 

Francisco  Museum  of  .Art,  Cal. 
RECENT  ACCESSIONS,  Brooklvn  Museum.  N.  Y. 

JOHN  WF.SLEY  JARVIS— "KNICKERBOCKER  PAINTER,"  New  York  His 

torical   Societv,   N.  Y. 
WALT  DISNEY  DRAWINGS,  Montclair  -Art  Museum,  N.  J. 
COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY,  Newark  Museum,  N.  T. 

MODERN  PRINTED  TEXTILES,  Wilmington  Societv  of   Fine  .Arts,  Del. 
CALIFORNIA  WATER  COLORS,  OHIO  WATER  COLORS,  William  Rock- 
hill  Nelson  Gallery.  Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 
CONEY  ISLAND   1909  (PHOTOGIUAPHS),  Brooklyn  Museum.  N.  Y. 
ONE  MAN  SHOW  BY'  RENE  LOPEY,  Vendome  Gallerv.  New  York. 
PRIVATE  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  SILVER,  Peter  Guille.  New  York. 
PAINTINGS  BY  KAY  SAGE,  Pierre  Matisse  Gallerv.  \.  Y. 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  SCHOOL,  .Art 

Institute  of  Chicago.  III. 
EXHIBITION  BY  BISHOP  ALMA  WHITE.  Morton  Gallerv.  New  York. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  EXHIBITION,  Iowa  Uni- 

versitv. 

NO  JURY''  EXHIBITIO.N,   Dallas   .Museum  of  Fine  .Arts.  Texas. 
SELECTED  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  OF  TWO  CENTURIES,  Columbia 

I'niversitv.  N.  Y. 
"THIS  WORK  PAYS  YOUR  COMMUNITY'."  Brooklyn  Museum,  N  Y 
ROM.ANTICISM  IN  AMERICA,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  Md 
BIG  TEN  COLLECTION,  State  I'niversitv  of  Iowa.  Iowa 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  STUDENT  WORK,  Mills  College  Gallerv.  Cal. 
THREE  DIMENSIONAL  WALL  DECORATIONS  BY  FOUR  INTERIOR  .\RCHI. 

TECTS,  International  Studio  -Art  Corp..  New  York 
PAINTINGS  AND  METAL  CONSTRUCTIONS   BY  GROUP  OF  AMERICAN 

ARTISTS,  Museum  for  Non-Objective  Painting.  X  Y 
SHAWLS,  CAPS,  AND  L.4PETS.  Brooklvn  Museum.  N  Y 
MUSEUM  OF  COSTUME  ART.  New  York. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNS  BY  LUDWIG  MIES  VAN  DER  ROHE.  Citv  .Art 

Museum.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
WORK  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  BR.ANCH  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

ARTISTS  CO.NGRESS,  Citv  .Art  Museum,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
ITALIAN  AND  DUTCH  MASTERS,  SchaeflFer  Galleries.  N.  Y 
SCULPTURE  ON  THE  WALL,  Clav  Club  Gallery,  N  Y 
NEW  ACQUISITIONS.  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  Baltimore.  Md 
PAINTINGS  BY  IVES  TANGUY,  JACK  WILKINSON,  AND  UNA  McCA-NIV, 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  .Art.  San  Francisco,  Cal 
PACIFIC  COAST  STATES  WATER  COLORS,  San   Francisco  Museum  of 

Art.   San    Francisco.  C^l. 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  BY  KAETHE  KOLLWITZ,   San   Francisco   Museum  of 

.Art,   STn   Francisco.  C-'l. 
XII-XIX  CENTURY  STAINED  CLASS,  International  Studio  .Art  Corp.  New 

York. 

ARTISTS  OF  LOS  ANGELES  AND  VICINITY,  Los  Angeles  County  .Mu- 
seum. Cal. 


Out  on  a  Mountain,  and 

Off  the  Trails 

There's  no  compulsion  to  stick  to  the  trails, 
or  any  part  of  their  hundreds  of  miles,  when 
you're  riding  around  The  Homestead.  Go 
cross-country  whenever  you  feel  like  it;  it's 
delightful,  and  it's  safe. 

And  the  chances  are  that  the  horse  will  himself  know 
the  particular  bit  of  terrain  which  you're  traversing  and 
will  be  a  trustworthy  guide  as  well  as  a  good  mount. 

That's  one  of  the  joys  of  The  Homestead  country.  It 
looks  much  like  the  backwoods  of  a  frontier  land,  but  it's 
civilized  just  the  same.  You  needn't  ever  be  farther  from 
a  chattering  stock-ticker  than  you  want  to  be — and  the 
average  telephone-call  from  a  Homestead  guestroom  to 
a  number  on  a  New  "\'ork  City  exchange  is  completed  in 
some  ninety  seconds.  Service  of  your  convenience  is  a  prime 
consideration  when  you're  living  in  The  Homestead  ;  that's 
the  real  reason  for  our  private  airport,  atop  a  neighboring 
mountain ;  you  can  charter  a  plane  from  any  airport  in  the 
land,  and  be  at  The  Homestead  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  proximity  to  the  populous  cities  of  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  and  the  remoteness  of  The  Homestead's  location 
in  the  \'irginia  mountains,  are  among  the  qualities  which 
give  The  Homestead  a  character  all  its  own.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  for  it  a  better,  or  a  more  desirable, 
location ;  it  really  manages  to  combine  two  quite  different 
qualities,  each  highly  desirable. 


Have  you  visited,  yet,  our  new  Booking  Office  in  New 
York — located  in  the  Waldorf-.^storia  Hotel  ?  Drop 
in  there  when  it's  next  convenient;  Miss  Bonner  can  be 
quite  helpful  in  arranging  bookings  or  transportation. 


-^^Homestead 

S^nir^^: 'OCATEDAT  HOT  SPRINGS 


Washington  booking  office  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel 


New  York  booking  office  in  the 
Waldcif-Astoria  Hotel 
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in  the  Country 


by  ARTHUR  HANNA 


AT  intervals  during  the  peaceful  summer 
evenings,  the  doors  of  churches,  barns, 
^schools,  fish-shacks,  old  mills,  all  over 
the  country  from  Virginia  to  Maine,  burst 
open  and  out  pour,  rather  startlingly,  just 
such  gay  and  cosmopolitan  audiences  as  the 
ones  you  see  on  the  facing  page. 

The  annual  exodus  of  the  theatre  to  the 
country  in  the  hot  months  has  come,  in  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to  provide  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  satisfying  features  of 
American  country  life  in  summer. 

Though  there  is  never  any  lack  of  activity 
for  those  who  live  in  the  country  because  they 
like  it,  it  is  good  to  know  that  from  time  to 
time  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  pattern  by 
seeing  a  good  play,  well  done,  without  break- 
ing the  pleasant  flow  of  days  with  a  trip  to 
town. 

There  is  a  natural  variety  in  the  forms  the 
summer  theatre  takes  in  different  localities, 
both  architecturally  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  management.  The  early  cartoons  of 
ousted  cows  peering  wistfully  around  barn 
doors  into  their  erstwhile  homes,  their  former 
stalls  filled  with  theatre  fans  on  camp  chairs, 
were  funnier — up  to  a  point — than  accurate. 

Actually,  of  the  leading  summer  theatres, 
few  are  really  made-over  barns.  What  hap- 
pened, of  course,  was  that  producers  looking 
for  auditoriums  wanted  first,  plenty  of  room, 
and  second,  buildings  with  charm  and  at- 
mosphere. The  result  is  that  the  summer 
theatre  is  housed  in  a  variety  of  structures 
indigenous  to  the  countryside,  which  were 
subsequently  provided  with  amazingly  com- 
plete technical  equipment.  Nor,  may  I  say 
with  my  heart  in  my  voice,  is  this  casual 
effect,  coupled  with  efficiency,  either  easy  or 
inexpensive  to  achieve. 

For  summer  theatres — I  mean  of  course  the 
many  excellent  ones,  not  the  shoe-string  fly- 
by-nights — have  no  apologies  to  make,  few 
indulgences  to  beg.  Lighting  and  seating 
equipment  is  uniformly  good.  The  scenery, 
though  in  most  cases  built  in  a  week  because 
of  a  weekly  change  of  bill,  is  designed  by 
successful  Broadway  scenic  artists  who  don't 
know  enough  to  rest  when  they  can  and 
wouldn't  like  it  if  they  did,  and  built  and 
painted  by  trained  crews.  Some  managers  Have 


added  fly  galleries  to  their  original  structures, 
so  that  scenery  can  be  "flown"  to  speed  up 
changes. 

The  plays  are  for  the  most  part  excellent, 
because  most  authors  are  pleased  to  see  their 
already  successful  plays  re-done  by  reputable 
summer  theatres,  and  like  to  get  a  look  at 
their  new  plays  on  the  "straw-hat"  circuit. 
(This  latter  plan  is  less  expensive  than  taking 
a  play  on  the  road,  and  if  the  cast,  direction 
and  set  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
New  York  ideal,  it  provides  the  manager  with 
a  real  test  of  the  show's  entertainment  value 
and  the  summer  audience  with  a  thoroughly 
professional  first-view  of  a  new  play.) 

CASTS  are  good  because  many  actors  and 
directors — some  of  the  biggest  names  in 
the  theatre  today — like  to  work  in  the  sum- 
mer. They  love  the  stage  as  much  as  they  love 
the  country,  and  like  members  of  the  audience 
who  drive  from  one  to  one  hundred  miles  to 
see  them,  find  the  combination  irresistible. 

At  least  a  hundred  people  must  have  asked 
me,  with  disarming  candor,  when  we  were 
looking  for  a  theatre  what  on  earth  made  us 
choose  Locust  Valley's  Red  Barn.  (So  named 
by  Mrs.  Don  Marquis,  though  it  never  saw  an 
animal.  It  used  to  house  a  cabinet-maker's 
precious  woods,  and  is  in  consequence  well- 
built  and  dry.)  It's  small,  they  said,  and 
besides  it  backs  up  on  the  tracks  of  the  very 
noisiest  branch  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
system. 

It's  true  that  on  jubilant  occasions  we  re- 
gretted its  smallness  on  the  audience  side  of 
the  footlights  (though  it's  much  better  to 
wish  that  a  theatre  were  bigger  than  to  pray 
that  the  walls  of  a  big  empty  hall  would 
contract)  but  the  stage  is  big — as  big  as  many 
New  York  stages,  well  built  and  solid.  The 
railroad  is  in  many  ways  a  positive  advantage 
and  sometimes  a  lot  of  fun. 

The  Locust  Valley  station  is  a  stone's 
throw  away,  and  two  conveniently  timed 
trains  both  deliver  that  part  of  the  audience 
which  comes  out  from  New  York,  as  a  great 
many  people  do,  and  take  it  home  again  in 
good  season.  This  has  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage of  making  a  week  at  the  Red  Barn 
a  stiff  tryout  before  New  York  managers 


and  critics  who  can  and  do  come  regularh', 
as  well  as  before  the  critical  audience  of  those 
enjoying  the  summer  on  Long  Island. 

The  third  train  of  the  evening,  and  the 
hootiest,  usually  goes  through  during  the  in- 
termission, but  when  this  can't  be  fixed  actors 
display  great  ingenuity  in  getting  around  it. 
Burgess  Meredith,  Selena  Royle  and  Kent 
Smith,  when  they  were  playing  in  a  tryout 
of  one  of  Gladys  Hurlburt's  comedies,  used 
to  make  a  book  every  night  on  whose  line  the 
whistle  would  drown  out,  and  they  were  all 
as  nimble  as  acrobats  in  avoiding  it.  Jim 
Stewart,  on  the  other  hand,  playing  opposite 
Greta  Maren,  had  to  hold  one  of  the  longest 
kisses  in  stage  history  while  the  train  went 
through  because  if  he  had  said  anything  no 
one  could  have  heard  it — which  may  have 
been  the  start  of  his  long  and  romantic 
Hollywood  career. 

Actors  enjoy  staying  at  Locust  Valley. 
Gladys  Cooper  and  Philip  Merivale  elected  to 
stay  in  rooms  over  a  pub  near  the  beach  in 
a  state  of  high  good  humor,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Merivale  was  not  only  co-star 
but  author  of  the  play — "White  Christmas" 
it  was — and  that  there  was  a  player  piano 
in  the  bar  under  their  rooms.  Speaking  of 
scenic  designers,  Stewart  ("Life  With 
Father")  Chaney  is  going  to  run  The  Red 
Barn  this  summer,  and  that  audience  is  in 
for  some  amusing  productions. 

One  of  the  most  engaging  and  simplest 
ideas  I  have  ever  heard  of  was  put  into  action 
when  Bob  Porterfield  started  the  Barter 
Theatre  in  Abingdon,  Va.,  in  the  summer  of 
1932.  Cash  was  scarce — remember? — and  the 
young  people  of  the  theatre  were  broker  than 
most.  There  was  an  abandoned  girls'  school 
near  the  Porterfield's  farm,  a  surrounding 
countryside  full  of  produce  and  people  who 
needed  entertainment. 

These  factors  added  up  in  Bob  Porterfield's 
mind  to  the  establishment  of  the  Barter 
Theatre,  where  young  people  acted  in  the 
abandoned  school  and  the  neighbors  paid  for 
their  seats  in  farm  produce.  The  method  is 
simple,  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  by  now  famous.  Bob  Porterfield 
says,  "The  actors  eat  the  box  office — and  if 
you  know  what   (Continued  on  page  53) 
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To  build  a  house  is  easy.  Any  one 
with  sufficient  money  can  do  it.  The 
other  necessities  are  few — land,  an 
architect,  an  interior  decorator,  a  builder.  The 
combination  of  these  will  result  in  a  fine,  solid 
structure,  calculated  to  keep  out  the  weather 
for  years  to  come  and  to  provide  storage 
space  for  the  owner "s  belongings. 

To  build  a  house  that,  in  mass  and  de- 
tail, expresses  the  background,  tastes  and 
interests  of  its  occupants  is  another  matter. 
It  calls  for  years  of  planning,  the  determina- 
tion to  fulfill  wishes,  and  the  imagination  to 
carry  them  through  to  full  fruition. 

All  of  which  is  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  still  incompleted  Long  Island  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cornelius  Rathborne. 

The  Rathbornes  knew  what  they  wanted, 
and  went  methodically  about  the  job  of  get- 
ting it.  Together,  they  spent  more  than  a 
year  going  over  plans.  They  wanted  a  house 
that  would  be  large  enough,  comfortable, 
adapted  to  its  site,  and  of  an  architecture 
familiar  to  them.  Both  are  Southerners,  Mrs. 
Rathborne  from  Maryland,  Cornelius  Rath- 
borne  from  Louisiana.  From  Maryland  spring 
the  modified  southern  Georgian  lines  of  the 
house,  while  Louisiana  supplies  its  name. 

To  have  a  house  of  the  desired  proportions 
on  the  site  selected,  and  yet  have  it  appear 
intimate  and  unpretentious,  was  a  problem 
which  W.  Lawrence  Bottomley,  the  Rath- 
bornes' architect,  solved  in  ingenious  fashion. 
Beautifully  mellowed  hand-made  Virginia 
brick,  one-quarter  oversize,  was  used  in  the 
construction.  The  doors  and  windows  are  also 
oversize,  and  this  enlargement  of  detail  has 
the  seemingly  contradictory  effect  of  reducing 
the  appearance  of  size.  A  large  cobblestone 
court,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  in  which 
stand  a  number  of  fine  trees,  further  con- 
tributes to  the  illusion  on  the  approach  side 
of  the  house. 

In  the  rear  the  house  forms  a  deep,  three- 
sided  court  with  a  semi-circular  patio,  flag- 
stoned,  and  fenced  in  lacy  white-painted 
wrought  iron.  Below  and  in  full  view  are  a 
paddock,  exercise  field  and  track.  As  this  is 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    J.    Cornelius    Rathborne    wafch  the 
running  of  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup 


written  a  stable  is  being  built.  A  polo  player 
of  note,  Rathborne  has  followed  the  galloping 
game  in  this  country,  in  the  Argentine  and 
in  India  and  England;  both  he  and  Mrs. 
Rathborne  are  enthusiastic  riders  to  hounds. 

A  swamp  was  drained  to  make  a  swimming 
pool  above  the  pond  which  is  shown  in  the 
photograph  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
and  into  which  the  pool  drains.  The  sporting 
equipment  of  Pelican  Farm  is  completed  by 
a  regulation  squash  court  in  the  cellar  of  the 
house. 

Again,  in  the  interior,  is  seen  the  intense 


interest  of  the  Rathbornes  in  the  construction 
of  a  dwelling  that  was  to  be  a  reflection  of 
themselves.  Mrs.  Rathborne  worked  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  McMillan  Studios  in  the  work 
of  decoration,  and  her  taste  is  everywhere 
evident  in  the  delicate  pastel  colors  and  the 
originality  of  the  decorative  detail. 

Nor  did  the  interest  of  Cornelius  Rath- 
borne confine  itself  to  the  grounds  and  to  the 
exterior.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  room  in 
the  house  is  the  dining  room,  and  its  decora- 
tion was  his  conception. 

During  the  course  of  a  sporting  visit  to 
India  he  came  across  a  copy  of  a  book, 
"British  Sports  of  the  East,"  by  Capt. 
Thomas  Williams,  published  in  1807,  contain- 
ing 40  magnificent  colored  engravings  by 
Samuel  Howett,  depicting  tiger  shooting,  pig 
sticking  and  other  active  diversions  of  the 
day  and  place. 

Being  an  enthusiastic  big-game  shot,  as 
well  as  a  horseman  and  fisherman,  Rathborne 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  book  and  its 
illustrations  and,  when  the  time  came,  com- 
missioned the  mural  painter,  D.  C.  Sindona, 
to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  dining  room  with 
ceiling-high  reproductions  of  the  spirited  and 
brilliantly  colored  engravings.  Details  of  the 
striking  results  are  shown  in  an  accompany- 
ing photograph. 

Another  room  which  displays  great  orig- 
inality as  well  as  adherence  to  the  dominating 
scheme — the  Rathbornes'  own  tastes  and  in- 
terests— is  the  library.  This  charming  and 
intimate  room  is  paneled  in  Louisiana  pecky 
cypress.  Whitewashed  and  rubbed  down  with 
wax,  this  ancient  wood  takes  on  a  luminous, 
modern  look.  The  rug  is  a  wonder.  It  was 
hand-woven,  according  to  a  design  supplied 
them,  by  Nova  Scotia  fisherwomen,  during 
long  winter  months.  It  has  a  greyish-green 
background  on  which  are  sizeable,  oyster- 
white  medallions  in  which  are  worked  the 
likenesses  of  game  birds  and  graceful  repre- 
sentations of  leaves,  grasses  and  rushes. 

Between  the  living  and  dining  rooms,  and 
opening  on  to  the  turf  and  flag-stone  terrace, 
is  a  generous  space,  half  hall  and  half  recep- 


Looking  from  the  living  room  to  dining  room;  lion, 
tiger  and  panther  skins  in  middle-ground 


tion  room,  the  floor  of  which  is  at  present 
covered  with  splendid  lion  skins  and  with 
those  of  other  big  game  animals  which  have 
fallen  to  the  marksmanship  of  the  Rath- 
bornes.  It  is  Mrs.  Rathborne's  intention  to 
convert  this  into  a  likeness  of  the  Irish  pad- 
dock room  in  the  painting  by  James  Rey- 
nolds, and  she  has  already  started  to  collect 
the  necessary  furniture  and  trappings. 

Another  room  on  the  lirst  floor  which  is 
still  in  the  process  of  furnishing  is  a  Victorian 


bed  room.  Just  now  it  contains  only  a  mag- 
nificent canopied,  mahogany  four-poster  bed, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Rathborne,  Senior.  When 
completed  it  should  present  a  startling  yet 
charming  contrast  to  the  bright  simplicity  of 
the  rest  of  the  house. 

The  second  floor  is  given  over  largely  to 
the  quarters  of  the  two  Rathborne  children. 
Three  large,  sunny  bed  rooms,  the  one  in  the 
center  occupied  by  the  nurse,  and  a  long 
vaulted  play  room,  running  the  full  depth  of 
the  house,  permit  of  all  varieties  of  indoor 
juvenile  activity  and  obviate  any  necessity 
for  admonitions  to  quiet. 

The  approach  to  the  house  is  delightful. 
Turning  off  the  surfaced  road,  the  visitor 
enters  a  gravelled  lane  which  runs  through  a 
thrifty  young  orchard.  A  right  angle  turn 
then  brings  him  face  to  face  with  the  en- 
trance court.  It  is  at  this  point  that,  knowing 
the  ample  proportions  of  the  house,  the  near- 
genius  of  its  design  is  first  apparent.  The 
charming  home  hugs  the  ground,  and  seems 
to  flow  with  the  gentle  contours  of  the  land. 
Despite  its  newness — the  Rathbornes  moved 
in  only  three  years  ago — it  has  already  an 
air  of  belonging  to  its  surroundings  and  with 
its  owners'  evident  goal  of  permanence  and 
stability,  it  should,  in  a  few  more  years,  take 
on  that  mellowness  usually  associated  with 
far  greater  age. 

The  country  surrounding  Pelican  Farm  is 
one  to  delight  the  eye  and  warm  the  heart 
of  any  one  of  rural  tastes.  Although  only 
25  miles  from  New  York,  the  winding  Long 
Island  roads  retain  the  picturesque  quiet  of 


The   master   bedroom   is  done   in   white,  with  pale 
yellow  notes  in  the  rug  and  spread 


their  bucolic  origin.  It  is  primarily  a  horse- 
man's country,  this  around  Old  Westbury, 
and  one  may  drive  for  a  long  time  without 
seeing  any  wire.  Paddocks  and  pastures 
fenced  with  post  and  rail,  open  fields  and 
woods  succeed  one  another  in  a  way  which 
it  would  be  surprising  to  find  near  any  large 
city,  but  which  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  re- 
freshing to  come  upon,  less  than  an  hour's 
distance  from  the  greatest  metropolis  in  the 
world. 


AMERICA'S  CLASSICS 


What  will  happen  note  that  Gallahadion  has  iron  the  Derby  and  Bimeleeh  the  Preahness? 


Views  of  Churchill  Downs  and  historic  PImlIco,  on  the  days  when  they  offered  the  Kentucky  Derby  and  the 

Preakness  to  thousands  of  avid  race-goers 


by  PETER  VISCHER 


IF,  as  now  seems  more  than  likely,  the 
United  States  is  to  be  the  future  home 
of  Thoroughbreds — the  Practical  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  gives  as  one  of  the  definitions 
of  home  "a  place  of  rest  and  peace" — it  is 
a  pity  that  our  classics  have  not  been  more 
carefully  developed  with  that  possibility 
clearly  in  mind. 

American  racing  is  today  an  exhilarating 
and  popular  amusement.  It  is  a  sport  for  the 
masses:  they  find  in  it  a  thrill  for  the  mo- 
ment, prompt  action,  tempo,  speed,  a  bomb- 
shell victory,  a  crashing  defeat.  For  the  in- 
creasing thousands  that  go  to  our  tracks,  rac- 
ing is  a  quick  minute  or  two  of  intense  ex- 
citement, driving  at  top  speed  to  a  climax 
of  quite  egotistic  satisfaction  or  that  low  feel- 
ing of  having  been  unexpectedly  and  unfairly 
let  down  by  a  close  personal  friend. 

Racing  is,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  actually  sup- 
posed to  be  a  test  "for  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses."  I  use  the  word  supposed 
not  because  I  belong  to  that  cynical  group 
of  scoffers  who  poke  cheap  fun  at  the  time- 
honored  phrase  but  because  we  have,  by  the 
pressure  and  accidents  of  time,  and  by  our 
own  short-sightedness,  permitted  our  racing 
plan  to  be  captured  by  the  Communists  of 
the  sport.  We  who  believe  in  racing  as  the 
test  of  an  aristocratic  animal  have  allowed  it 
to  become  the  plaything,  the  tool,  of  a  Fifth 
Column  consisting  mostly  of  two-dollar  bet- 
tors. 

I  am  offering  nothing  new  when  I  say  that 
we  have  by  and  large  allowed  the  American 
Thoroughbred — a  complex  natural  mecha- 
nism, easily  thrown  out  of  gear  under  the 
best  of  conditions — to  degenerate  into  an  un- 
necessarily excitable,  nervous,  rather  delicate 
sprinter.  So  experienced  a  trainer  as  James  E. 
Fitzsimmons  will  tell  you  that  he  is  con- 
cerned whenever  one  of  his  horses  leaves  a 
stall,  even  for  a  breeze,  and  is  relieved  of 
heart  when  he  comes  back  safe  and  sound. 

That  this  is  quite  unnecessary  is  evidenced 
by  the  great  horses  of  our  past — and  by  the 
great  horses  of  today  too,  by  the  Seabis'cuits, 
the  Sun  Beaus,  the  Gallant  Foxes,  the  Ex- 
terminators, the  Discoverys  of  our  present. 

We  have  at  the  same  time  allowed  much 
of  the  control  and  direction  of  our  racing 
to  be  taken  over  by  those  who  have  in  their 
souls  no  real  feeling  for  the  sport  whatso- 
ever: men  interested  in  making  profits  for 
themselves  (financial,  political  or  social)  or 
taxes  for  the  state. 

This  is  quite  unnecessary,  too.  for  there 
are  highly  successful  leaders  of  the  business 
side  of  the  sport  who  do  have  a  sympathy 
and  an  understanding  (and  an  active  part, 
too)  in  its  proper  sporting  development.. 

These  are  not  vague  jeremiads.  It  is  really 


all  quite  simple:  (1)  if  we  allow  the  Thor- 
oughbred to  degenerate  into  a  brittle  and 
useless  sprinter  we  shall  have,  in  time,  no 
sport  whatsoever;  (2)  if  the  politicians  and 
the  profiteers  drive  out  the  breeders,  under 
the  familiar  workings  of  Greshani's  law.^  we 
shall  have  no  racing  either. 

1  Sir  T.  Gresham,  died  15  "P,  was  an  English 
financier  who  enunciated  the  already  known  eco- 
nomic theory  that  when  two  forms  of  currency  are 
in  circulation  at  the  same  time,  the  inferior  will 
circulate  more  freely  and  in  time  drive  out  the 
superior.  Applied  to  racing,  this  means  that  when 
poli-ticians  and  frank  profit-seekers  and  protit-takers 
run  the  sport,  breeders  will  begin  to  drop  out  and 
in  time  disappear.  Reduced  to  simplest  terms:  no 
breeders,  no  horses. 


I  repeat,  then,  it  is  unfortunate  that  our 
classics  were  permitted  to  grow  up  of  them- 
selves, rather  than  according  to  some  sound 
carefully  thought  out  plan. 

In  the  England  of  happier  days,  the 
cherished  Triple  Crown  for  three-year-olds 
consisted  of  the  2,000  Guineas,  the  Derby 
and  the  St.  Leger.  The  first  named  race  was 
run  during  the  early  spring  at  Newmarket 
at  a  mile.  The  Derby,  staged  at  Epsom  sev- 
eral weeks  later,  was  at  a  mile  and  a  half 
and  in  it  the  Guineas  victor  often  fell  by 
the  wayside,  unable  to  get  the  extra  half- 
mile.  The  St.  Leger  was  not  run  until  well 
in  September,  about  four  months  later,  and 
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The  crowd  was  stunned  when  Gallahadion  defeated 
Bimelech  in  the  Kentucky  Derby 


Gallahadion  wearing  the  blanket  of  roses  which  goes 
to  the  winner  of  the  Derby 


r 


Sir  Gallahad   3rd,  famous  innported  stallion,   is  the 
proud  sire  of  Gallahadion 


The  dam  of  Gallahadion  is  a  splendid  mare  named 
Countess  Time,  by  Reigh  Count 


was  at  a  mile  and  three-quarters;  in  it  Derby 
winners  in  their  turn  were  often  left  behind, 
unable  to  get  the  extra  quarter-mile;  the  St. 
Leger  was  intended  as  the  final  test  of  three- 
year-old  staying  capacity  and  its  winner  is 
today  often  rated  as  a  better  colt  than  the 
Derby  conqueror  himself.^ 

In  modelling  American  racing  on  the  Eng- 
lish pattern,  our  early  leaders  decided  that 
we  too  should  have  a  Triple  Crown  for  our 
three-year-olds.  Only  it  wasn't  very  definite. 

2  When  war  was  declared  on  September  3,  this 
year's  St.  Leger,  supposed  to  have  been  run  a  few 
days  later,  was  cancelled  and  Lord  Roseber>''s  bril- 
liant chestnut  colt  Blue  Peter,  who  had  won  the 
Guineas  and  the  Derby,  had  to  be  sent  to  the  stud 
deprived  of  his  chance  to  win  a  Triple  Crown. 


Bimelech    avenged    himself   in   the    Preakness,  where 
Gallahadion  was  only  third 


The  late  Black  Toney  was  the  sire  of  Bimelech,  his 
last  and  greatest  son 


WIDE   WORLD,    SUTCLIFFE      INTER'JATlCNt',.  AND  ACME  PHOTOS 

The  dam  of  Bimelech  is  La  Troienne,  also  dam  of  the 
celebrated  Black  Helen 


Our  Triple  Crown  was  to  consist  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby,  either  the  Preakness  or  the 
Belmont,  and  the  Lawrence  Realization. 

Nor  were  the  distances  definite:  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  from  1875 
to  1895,  was  reduced  in  1896  to  a  mile  and 
a  quarter.  The  Preakness  was  originally  at 
a  mile  and  a  half,  in  1889  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter, in  1909  and  1910  a  mile,  from  1911  to 
1924  a  mile  and  an  eighth,  is  now  at  a  mile 
and  three-sixteenths.  The  Belmont  was  a 
mile  and  five-eighths  prior  to  1874;  in  1874 
it  was  reduced  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  1890 
further  reduced  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  in 
1893  changed  to  a  mile  and  an  eighth,  in 
1895  increased  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  in 


1896  increased  to  a  mile  and  three-eighths, 
in  1904  and  1905  run  at  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter, in  1926  increased  to  the  mile  and  a  half 
which  it  now  is. 

Nor  was  the  order  of  the  races  set.  Some- 
times the  Derby  came  first,  sometimes  the 
Preakness;  it  meant  this  year  that  a  horse 
had  to  run  a  stiff  race  at  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter (much  too  early  in  the  spring)  before  he 
was  asked  to  run  one  a  sixteenth  shorter!^ 
Originally  the  Realization  came  in  June;  now^ 
it  is  run  in  the  fall. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Thanks  to  the  tendency 
of  American  track  managers  to  change  the 
value  of  fixed  events,  the  Realization  was 
forced  out  of  the  picture;  worth  $34,100  to 
Salvator  in  its  original  running  in  1889  it 
dropped  at  one  time  as  low  as  $2,475.  The 
Kentucky  Derby  rose  from  $2,850  for  Aris- 
tedes  in  1875  to  $60,150  for  Gallahadion  in 
1940.  The  Preakness  rose  from  a  sum  as  low 
as  $4,800  for  Col.  E.  R.  Bradley's  first  win- 
ner, Kalitan,  as  recently  as  1917,  to  $53,230 
for  his  third,  Bimelech,  in  1940.  The  Bel- 
mont, worth  $1,850  in  its  first  running  back 
in  1867,  took  more  than  thirty  years  to  pass 
the  $10,000  mark,  reached  its  high  of  $66,040 
when  Gallant  Fox  won  in  1930,  and  has  since 
dropped  back  considerably. 

Thus  came  about  our  modern  Triple 
Crown — Derby,  Preakness  and  Belmont.  A 
great  test  of  a  horse,  true,  but  rather  an 
unfair  and  undiscerning  test  as  well:  too 
early,  too  short,  too  mixed,  too  trying  on 
flesh  and  blood  and  nerves  while  still  un- 
prepared. 

IT  is  not  surprising,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  we  seldom  have  a  Triple 
Crown  winner  in  America.  (Perhaps  it  is 
more  surprising  that  we  have  had  four:  Sir 
Barton,  Omaha,  Gallant  Fox  and  War  Ad- 
miral.) 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  in  a  year  such 
as  this,  when  the  winter  was  very  severe  and 
the  spring  greatly  retarded,  it  was  difficult  to 
prepare  colts  for  this  exacting  trio  of  races. 
Horses  getting  ready  for  the  Derby  either 
had  too  much  racing  (at  least  for  the  sake 
of  their  records)  in  Florida  or  California, 
too  little  in  the  East,  or  too  much  in  too 
short  a  time  in  Kentucky. 

That  the  season  of  1939  closed  with  Bime- 
lech the  outstanding  two-year-old  and  a  red- 
hot  favorite  for  the  Derby  is  familiar  to  all 
followers  of  the  sport.  He  had  won  the 
Futurity  and  six  other  races,  only  once  had 
another  horse  lapped  on  him,  had  earned 
$135,090.  More  than  that,  he  was  a  strik- 
ingly handsome  colt  of  obvious  class,  the 
last  son  of  a  great  sire,  son  of  an  outstand- 
ing mare,  scion  of  a  trusted  family.  Surely 
he  would  be  Col.  Bradley's  fifth  Derby  win- 
ner. 

All  the  preliminaries  seemed  to  point 
clearly  to  that  conclusion.  True,  Bimelech  had 
little  time  and  opportunity  to  get  into  con- 
dition because  of  the  severe  winter  and  spring 
in  Kentucky;  yet  he  won  the  Blue  Grass 
stakes  at  Keeneland  with  the  greatest  of  ease 
(at  1  to  10,  so  great  a  favorite  was  he)  and 
followed  this  with  a  victory  in  the  Derby 
Trial  Stakes.  A  few  keen-eyed  Kentucky 
hard-boots  thought  he  labored  noticeably  in 
the  latter  race,  but  they  were  generally  looked 
upon  as  captious  critics:  hadn't  he  galloped 
in  front  all  the  way  to  beat  his  nearest  rival, 
Mrs.  Ethel  V.  Mars'  {Continued  on  page  57) 
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BACK  PASTURE 
TROUT  STREAM 

by  H.  WILLIAM  MAIER 


A  little  thought,  plus  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  such  water  would  again  know  trout 


THE  stream  that  wound  through  the 
farm  shouted  "trout"  every  inch  of  the 
way — the  sort  of  quick,  deep  water 
that  makes  a  fly  fisherman's  heart  beat  faster. 
But— 

"No,"  the  farmer  who  was  trying  to  sell 
the  place  was  honest  enough  to  admit, 
"there's  no  trout  in  there.  Just  dace,  and  a 
few  suckers.  Used  to  be,  though,"  he  added 
as  an  after-thought.  "They  used  to  come  from 
all  over  to  fish  this  brook.  Famous  for  trout 
in  the  old  days." 

His  nfter-thought  clinched  the  sale  for  him. 
The  prospective  buyer  had  liked  the  old  house 
and  the  barn  and  the  view.  And  his  fisher- 
man's eye  had  scanned  the  mile  or  so  of 
stream  approvingly. 

His  face  fell  when  the  farmer  said  there 
were  no  fish  there,  but  it  lighted  up  again 
when  he  heard  it  had  once  been  a  famous 
stream.  "If  they  lived  there  once,  they  could 
live  there  again,"  he  said.  "It  still  looks  like 
trout  water.  It  must  have  been  over-fishing 
that  drove  out  the  trout." 

He  was  right.  The  next  spring  he  began 
a  stocking  program  which  has  been  continued 
successfully  for  fifteen  years.  Successfully,  at 
least,  to  the  extent  that  he  and  his  friends 
have  enjoyed  reasonably  good  fishing  there 
ever}^  spring.  True,  the  reasonably  good  fish- 
ing has  always  been  at  the  expense  of  an 
annual  stocking.  Since  none  of  the  small 
feeder  streams  runs  through  his  land,  and 
since  the  owners  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
brook  are  not  interested  in  trout,  he  has  had 
no  natural  reproduction  to  help  him.  A  few 
of  the  fish  liberated  one  year  have  stayed  in 
his  mile  of  stream  through  the  summer,  fall, 
and  winter  and  been  there  for  the  next  year's 
fishing.  But  they  were  never  enough;  a  com- 
plete re-stocking  has  been  necessary  each 
year. 

True,  too,  the  fishing  has  not  been  what 
you  might  expect  if  you  were  fishing  in  Nova 
Scotia  instead  of  Connecticut.  But  it  is  con- 
sistently good  fishing,  good  enough  to  give 
you  that  "there'll-be-one-in-the-next-pool" 
feeling  which  makes  trout  fishing  the  sport 
that  it  is.  Good  enough  to  make  a  half  dozen 
decent-sized  trout  the  average  reward  for  an 
afternoon's  fishing,  and  who  wants  more? 


The  cost  of  the  annual  re-stocking  has  not 
been  exorbitant.  The  owner  has  experimented 
with  different  sizes  and  quantities  of  trout, 
and  the  prices  quoted  by  the  hatcheries  vary 
from  year  to  year.  But  in  no  year  has  he 


paid  more  than  $225  for  the  fish — usually 
much  less — and  the  cost  of  the  fish  has  been 
practically  the  only  expense  involved. 

Throughout  the  trout-inhabited  parts  of 
the  country,  clubs  and  individuals  are  in 
the  same  way  restoring  trout  waters  which 
have  been  stripped  of  fish,  waters  which  af- 
forded good  fishing  until  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  made  all  good  streams  available 
to  everyone.  Some  of  them  have  better  luck 
than  the  owner  of  the  Connecticut  farm,  with 
natural  propagation  and  with  carrying  over 
from  year  to  year.  Very  few  such  stockings 
have  resulted  in  complete  failure.  But  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  potentially  good  trout  water 
are  still  neglected  and  unpopulated,  largely 
because  their  owners  do  not  realize  how  sim- 
ply and  economically  they  can  be  stocked. 

How  can  the  owner  of  a  stretch  of  stream 
know  whether  trout  will  live  in  its  pools? 


Principally,  by  finding  out  if  they  ever  have 
lived  there.  Local  tradition  may  expand  one- 
pound  trout  into  three-pounders,  or  catches 
of  twenty  fish  into  catches  of  fifty,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
put  trout  into  waters  where  they  never  have 
been. 

If  all  the  long-memoried  old-timers  have 
died  or  moved  away,  he  can  rely  on  a  few 
simple  observations.  The  most  common  cause 
of  failure  is  too  warm  water.  Trout  will  not 
thrive  in  water  that  reaches  70  degrees.  Ideal 
temperature  for  the  health  of  the  trout  is 
45-55  degrees,  although  the  best  fly-fishing  is 
at  about  60  degrees,  when  nymphs  are  mov- 
ing and  mayflies  hatching.  Shallow  water  is 
also  bad,  as  is  a  clean,  unobstructed  stream- 
bed.  Trout  like  deep  pools,  and  rocks  and 
logs  to  hide  behind,  and  undercut  banks,  and 
trees  and  bushes  {Continued  on  page  60) 
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Shoot  on  Your  Own  Place 


by  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL.  JR. 


SHOOTING  in  your  own  back  yard  is  an 
old  American  institution.  It  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  days  when  the  head  of 
the  house  would  sneak  out  to  the  pumpkin 
patch  early  in  the  morning,  armed  with  noth- 
ing more  lethal  than  a  flintlock  musket,  and 
be  back  before  breakfast  time  with  a  deer  or 
a  brace  of  Iroquois. 

A  few  generations  later,  when  shooting  had 
become  sport  and  not  sheer  necessity,  great- 
grandfather could  take  his  old  mule  ear  10- 
gauge  down  off  its  pegs,  load  himself  a  couple 
of  dozen  brass  shells  with  black  powder  and 
a  handful  of  shot,  and  take  a  turn  through 
the  woodlot,  along  the  brook,  and  back 
through  the  orchard.  By  the  time  he  got  back 
to  the  barn  he  would  have  a  brace  or  so  of 
"pa'tridge,"  or  a  half  dozen  quail,  and  a 
couple  of  rabbits  and  a  few  squirrels.  He 
could  do  this  whenever  the  spirit  moved  him 
and  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Then  came  the  day  of  the  automobile,  city 
gunner,  and  modern  "clean"  farming.  Grand- 
father's farm  was  either  sub-divided  and  has 
since  sprouted  rows  of  summer  cottages,  or 
its  present  incumbent  has  cleaned  out  the 
hedge  rows  and  woodlot  and  put  up  wire 
fences,  so  that  there  is  now  no  shelter  for  a 
game  bird. 

However,  Americans  still  like  to  shoot,  and 
they  will  go  to  great  expense  and  trouble  to 


get  good  shooting.  Gradually,  things  are  being 
done  to  restore  the  depleted  game  supply  and 
the  time  will  come  when  our  bird  shooting 
will  once  more  be  something  to  boast  of. 

You  can  have  good  shooting  now  if  you 
have  enough  land,  stock  it  and  protect  it.  Or 
you  can  join  a  club,  take  a  trip  or  two  to 
good  shooting  grounds  each  season,  and  if 
you  are  lucky  you  may  do  pretty  well. 

STILL,  the  shooting  season  only  lasts  for  a 
few  brief  months,  and  the  bag  limits  these 
days  are  small.  Unless  you  are  a  lot  luckier 
than  most  you  will  make  use  only  of  a  few 
days  of  each  season,  and  you  won't  burn 
much  powder — not  enough  really  to  keep 
your  hand  in,  much  less  correct  any  shooting 
faults  you  may  have. 

When  the  season  is  over,  you  either  put 
your  gun  away  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  or 
you  shoot  clay  pigeons.  You  have  probably 
tried  straight  "pull-bang"  trap  shooting,  and 
while  you  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  and  man- 
aged to  make  some  pretty  creditable  runs  of 
broken  targets  it  hasn't  really  helped  your 
shooting  very  much. 

The  targets  fly  at  known  angles  and  you 
are  ready  for  the  shot.  Though  you  even 
broke  50  straight  that  day  when  fortune 
smiled,  when  the  open  season  came  around 
the  first  unexpected  grouse  that  roared  out 


of  the  cover  found  you  as  unmanned  and  as 
off  balance  as  ever. 

Then  you  tried  Skeet  and  found  it  to  be 
even  more  fun  and  much  better  practise  for 
bird  shooting,  besides  being  a  grand  competi- 
tive game.  However,  since  your  principal  in- 
terest is  not  in  competition  but  in  becoming 
a  good  all-around  shot,  you  found  that  be- 
yond a  certain  point  Skeet  wouldn't  help  you 
either.  The  angles,  though  difficult,  are  always 
the  same  and  easily  anticipated  once  you  get 
the  hang  of  it. 

So  once  more  you  lovingly  greased  your 
gun  and  put  it  away,  and  you  didn't  give  it 
another  thought  until  autumn. 

If  you  did  you  were  missing  a  good  bet, 
for  happily  there  is  a  solution  for  those  who 
wish  they  could  get  more  live  bird  shooting. 
It  can  be  worked  out  right  in  the  back  lot, 
too,  where  grandfather  burned  most  of  his 
powder.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  clay 
pigeons  and  the  well  known  mechanical  and 
hand  traps  have  greater  possibilities  than 
most  people  imagine. 

If  you  live  in  the  country  and  have  a  fair 
sized  piece  of  land — enough  so  that  half-spent 
shot  won't  sting  your  neighbors'  wife  while 
she  is  working  in  the  garden,  or  the  banging 
of  shotguns  precipitate  a  lynching  or  an  in- 
junction, you  can  produce  some  shooting  that 
will  amaze  you. 

It  all  depends  on  what  you  want.  If  you 
are  a  beginner,  one  or  two  clay  pigeon  traps 
either  of  the  mechanical  kind,  or  hand  traps, 
should  fill  your  needs  temporarily.  With  these 
plus  the  counsel  of  someone  who  can  stand 
behind  you  and  point  out  mistakes  as  you 
shoot,  you  can  learn  the  fundamentals  of 
shotgun  handling. 

The  same  thing  applies  if  you  want  to  teach 
your  wife  or  young  son  how  to  shoot.  A  hand 
trap,  if  wielded  skilfully,  a  Western  Practise 
or  Remington  Expert  standard  mechanical 
trap,  or  the  Duvrock  device  (more  of  this 
later)  will  do  an  excellent  job. 

However,  if  you  have  done  some  shooting, 
or  after  you  and  your  family  have  learned, 
you  will  want  something  a  little  more  elabo- 
rate. For  instance,  you  can  have  your  own 
Skeet  field  (you  can  do  it  for  $200  or  there- 
abouts if  you  don't  care  about  frills),  and  a 
private  Skeet  layout  will  give  you  and  some 
friends  your  money's  worth  of  fun  and  prac- 
tise. Still,  if  you  want  to  be  an  all-around 
shot  you  will  want  to  go  further  than  that, 
and  you  can. 

If  you  are  willing  to  invest  in  a  few  traps 
which  cost  about  $9.00  apiece,  and  if  you 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  flight  habits  of 
your  favorite  species  of  game  birds  you  can, 
with  a  little  experimenting  and  a  small  ex- 
penditure for  labor,  simulate  the  shooting  you 
enjoy  most.  Furthermore,  you  can  enjoy  it 
all  the  year  around.  Also,  you  will  do  your 
shooting  with  the  guns  you  use  in  the  field 
and  not  a  special  trap  or  Skeet  gun. 

The  outstanding  example  in  this  country 
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of  what  can  be  done  to  take  the  place  of 
game  birds  is  the  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  shoot- 
ing ground  at  Bayside,  Long  Island.  It  is  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in  this  country, 
which  is  unfortunate,  for  there  is  a  real  need 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  it  resembles  the 
shooting  schools  which  were  quite  common  in 
England.' 

The  Abercrombie  layout  consists  of  a  Skeet 
field;  a  sixty-foot  tower  from  the  top  of 
which  targets  are  thrown  to  represent  driven 
birds,  or  pass  shooting;  a  grouse  butt  to 
simulate  Scotch  grouse  shooting;  a  16-yard 
rise  straight  trap  (trap  16  yards  from  where 
you  stand),  and,  best  of  all,  a  "quail  walk." 

TO  shoot  the  walk  you  go  down  the  path 
with  two  shells  in  your  gun  and  someone 
right  behind  you  to  keep  you  supplied  with 
shells  and  direct  operations.  Traps,  42  of 
them,  are  laid  out  on  each  side  of  the  path, 
each  one  connected  with  a  foot  "trip"  or 
"kick"  which  is  sprung  by  a  trap  boy  right  be- 


1  Your  average  English  shot  went  to  a  shooting 
school  to  experiment  with  a  "try  gun"  (gun  with  an 
adjustable  stock)  before  he  bought  a  new  gun.  He 
also  went  to  one  for  a  few  sessions  before  every 
shooting  season,  just  to  get  his  hand  in;  to  learn 
how  to  shoot,  or  to  have  faults  corrected. 

Clay  pigeons  were  used  to  represent  whatever  type 
of  shooting  he  planned  to  enjoy,  and  this,  by  the 
way,  was  one  of  the  few  forms  of  clay  pigeon  shoot- 
ing common  in  England. 

The  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  layout  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  You  go  there  to  use  a  try  gun,  for 
lessons,  to  brush  up,  or  just  for  fun.  Indeed,  it  is 
so  well  planned  and  so  complete  that  it  behooves 
you  to  visit  it  if  you  possibly  can. 

Whether  you  want  to  get  ideas  for  a  private 
shoot,  or  merely  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  your 
shooting,  an  hour  or  so  under  the  expert  tutelage 
of  John  Schaefer  will  teach  you  more  than  volumes 
on  the  subject. 


Right:  design  of  a  well-planned  walk, 
it  offers  nearly  every  possible  shot, 
the  numbers  indicate  trap  releases, 
squares,  the  traps,  and  arrows  show 
the   flight-direction    of   the  targets 


JONES  PHOTOS 


person  who  springs  the  trap  also  keeps  score 


The  trap  boys  putting  in  the  target 


covey 


hind  you.  You  never  know  what  shot  you  are 
going  to  get  until  the  target  is  in  the  air. 

They  can,  and  will,  give  you  a  single,  wait 
until  you  have  your  gun  down  and  are  start- 
ing to  reload  then  send  another  one.  The  next 
shot  may  be  a  double;  a  high  and  low  bird, 
or  sharp  left  and  right  angles.  Whatever  your 
weakness,  it  will  come  to  light  before  you 
have  gone  many  paces!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  all  the  times  this  walk  has  been  shot,  and 
nearly  100,000  shells  are  fired  there  each 
year,  no  one  has  ever  made  a  perfect  score, 
or,  for  that  matter,  come  close  to  it.  That  in- 
cludes some  of  the  best  shots  in  the  country, 
too. 

These  "walk-ups"  are  the  most  popular 
form  of  game  bird  shoots  in  the  country. 
There  are  a  number  of  them,  especially  on 
South  Carolina  quail  shooting  plantations.  It 
is  against  the  law  to  shoot  birds  on  Sunday 
in  that  state,  so  owners  and  guests  keep  their 
hands  in  on  quail  walks  instead.  E.  F.  Hut- 
ton,  F.  L.  Hutton  and  W.  R.  Coe  all  have 
famous  walk-ups  in  South  Carolina. 

Probably  the  outstanding  private  shoot  of 
this  kind  in  existence  is  the  one  laid  out  by 
Paul  Pryibil  on  his  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island, 
estate.  Robertson,  of  the  Boss  Shooting  school 
in  England,  and  Schaefer  of  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch,  were  called  into  conference  on  this 
and  it  is  just  about  as  complete  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  {Continued  on  page  48) 
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L.  B.  WESCOTT  f'h  c  :  ^  s 


Mulhocaway  youngsters;  this  is  the  picture  from  which 
Country  LrFE's  April  cover  was  made 


by  JOSEPHINE  NELSON 


NOT  for  any  other  man's  existence  in 
any  other  age,  past,  present,  or  im- 
agined future,  would  Lloyd  Bruce 
Wescott  exchange  his  life  as  owner-manager 
of  IMulhocaway  Farm,  near  Clinton,  N.  J. 
The  statement  sounds  exaggerated.  But  you 
know  it  isn't  when  Lloyd  Wescott  makes  it, 
with  exquisite  diction,  looking  over  rolling 
fields  and  pastureland  across  Mulhocaway 
Creek  to  the  jagged  dark  line  of  the  Mus- 
conetcong  Range  along  the  northwest  horizon. 
To  be  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  beauti- 
ful animals,  to  nurture  their  growth  toward 
a  never  quite  achieved  perfection;  ah,  there's 
no  other  creative  effort  to  compare  with  it, 
not  even  the  making  of  pictures  or  books  or 
music  .  .  . 

His  emphatic,  unsmiling  earnestness  belies 
the  theatricality  of  his  words — and  of  his 
appearance.  For  the  blond  chin  whiskers  that 
round  out  a  youthful  face  seem  something 
like  a  stage  property.  In  spite  of  them,  he 
remains  as  incredible  a  farmer  as  his  wife, 
slender  dark  Barbara  Harrison  Wescott,  col- 
lector of  modern  French  paintings,  who  was 
the  firm,  Harrison  of  Paris,  printer  of  de  luxe 
editions,  for  four  years  before  they  were 
married. 

But  make  no  mistake.  Wescott,  it  is  true, 
is  president  of  The  American  Suffolk  Horse 
Association.  But  Mrs.  Wescott  is  final  arbiter 
in  questions  pertaining  to  their  fifty  head  of 
horses  that,  in  four  intensely  busy  years,  have 
put  the  Wescotts  in  the  front  ranks  among 
American  breeders  of  the  English  draft 
horses.  Wescott  is  the  cow  expert,  for  Mul- 
hocaway boasts,  also,  150  purebred  Guern- 
seys. 

If  the  Wescotts  are  an  incredible  pair  of 
farmers,  Mulhocaway  is  an  equally  incredible 
farm — even  to  the  Wescotts.  They  can  look 
back  to  the  spring  of  1935  when,  just  mar- 
ried and  with  no  thought  of  actually  farming, 
they  stopped  in  a  five-and-ten  in  New  York 
and  bought  a  little  book  called  "Farm  Ani- 
mals." (It  still  occupies  an  honored  place  in 
a  wall  full  of  books  in  their  home.) 
.  In  it  was  a  picture  of  a  Suffolk  horse.  "We 
must  have  them,"  said  Mrs.  Wescott.  "I  used 
to  see  them  in  England,  when  I  lived  there. 
They  are  wonderful."  Suffolk  sheep  were 
chosen  because  they  seemed  to  belong  with 


the  horses.  Leafing  on,  Wisconsin-born  Wes- 
cott thought  he  would  feel  at  home  with 
Guernsey  cows. 

And  there  you  have  the  stock  on  thousand- 
acre  Mulhocaway  today. 

The  devious  route  that  led  them  into  the 
ten-cent-store  really  goes  back  three  genera- 
tions. Pioneering  great  grandfather  Wescott 
scorned  the  deep,  fertile  loam  of  the  flat  Wis- 
consin prairies  and  chose  instead — because  it 
had  trees  and  a  brook,  like  his  native  New 
York  State — a  piece  of  land  that  was  none 


too  productive.  While  succeeding  generations 
remained  on  the  original  farm,  life  there  was 
something  of  an  economic  struggle.  Thus  it 
was  that  when  young  Lloyd  had  finished 
three  and  a  half  years  at  Ripon  College,  the 
impulse  to  get  away  from  it  all  led  him  to 
New  York.  There  he  eventually  got  a  job  in 
the  business  office  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  the 
publishers. 

BUT  having  three  generations  of  Wisconsin 
farmers  for  ancestors  does  something  in- 
escapable to  you.  All  the  eight  years  he  worked 
for  Harper's,  the  yearning  to  return  to  the 
land  was  growing.  Soon  after  Lloyd  Wescott 
and  Barbara  Harrison  were  married,  they  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  change  their  mode  of 
life  entirely.  ^Irs.  Wescott  wanted  to  devote 
her  means  to  launching  the  sort  of  country 
existence  they  had  both  dreamed  of.  True, 
she  had  been  born  in  New  York  City,  and 
had  spent  most  of  her  life  traveling.  But  as 
a  girl  she  had  developed  a  love  of  livestock 


at  the  Foxcroft  School,  in  Virginia,  where 
riding  was  practically  a  required  course. 

New  York,  however,  was  in  their  blood, 
also.  They  felt  they  must  be  within  75  miles 
of  the  metropolis.  In  December  of  1935  they 
went  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  and 
launched  a  serious  study  of  soil  maps.  They 
learned  of  the  wonderfully  fertile  Hagerstown 
loam  about  Lancaster,  Pa.  But  it  had  long^ 
since  been  cut  up  into  very  small  holdings 
through  the  Amish  inheritance  practices. 
Large  acreage  was  simply  not  to  be  had 


thereabouts,  and  the  Wescotts  thought  they 
needed  at  least  300  acres. 

The  Kittatinny  limestone,  east  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  the  maps  indicated  as  next  most 
desirable.  And  finally  600  acres  of  it,  Mul- 
hocaway's  beginnings,  came  on  the  market. 

The  land  was  in  seemingly  hopeless  condi- 
tion. Part  of  a  1500-acre  tract  that  for  ten 
years  had  been  operated  by  an  organization 
for  the  training  of  game-keepers,  the  fields 
were  buried  in  sumac  and  small  trees. 

"The  only  thing  they  ever  planted  was 
chicken  wire,"  said  Wescott,  "and  they  had 
a  veritable  passion  for  that." 

Buildings,  too,  were  spectacularly  bad.  Six 
of  the  eight  farmhouses  on  the  place  dis- 
played sky  through  the  roofs. 

Home  in  Wisconsin  for  Christmas,  Wescott 
had  asked  his  father  to  come  and  join  him 
in  an  agricultural  adventure  in  the  East.  No, 
indeed,  he'd  had  enough  of  farming,  the  elder 
man  had  said.  But  they  wanted  his  judgment 
on  the  Kittatinny  limestone,  for  besides  being 


Life  Worth 

AT  MULHOCAWAY  FARM  THE  LLOYD 


With  o  gross  milk  check  of  $26,000  the  Mulhocaway  Guernseys  are  a  success  story  in  themselves 
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a  life-time  farmer,  he  had  spent  several  years 
as  an  appraiser  for  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 
His  verdict  on  their  find  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  not  only  did  he  urge  them  to  buy,  but 
one  month  later  came  east  with  his  wife. 
They  now  live  in  one  of  the  farmhouses,  and 
the  elder  Wescott  has  charge  of  a  barn  of 
brood  mares,  and  serves  as  critic  and  adviser. 

The  600  acres  were  bought  in  April,  1936. 
at  S70  per  acre.  But  immediately,  with  trac- 
tors, a  team  of  mules,  and  a  crew  of  workers, 
something  like  another  $25  an  acre  was  spent 


standby  like  the  Guernsey  for  their  cows, 
they  felt  justified  in  undertaking  something 
unusual  in  horses. 

Suffolks  are  the  oldest  draft  breed — were, 
indeed,  as  well  established  400  years  ago  as 
they  are  today.  By  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  farmers  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  in  England,  had  commenced  keeping 
detailed  geneological  records.  And  Camden's 
Cyclopaedia,  published  in  1580.  mentions 
them  as  "the  old  sorrel  breed." 

The  question  was,  where  to  find  any?  The 


cotts  came  back  from  the  Chicago  Inter- 
national this  past  winter  with  four  purple 
championship  ribbons,  two  blues,  four  reds, 
two  whites,  and  one  pink. 

It  was  a  fairly  tj^iical  outcome.  They  make 
a  circuit  of  the  state  fairs  conscientiously.  As 
leaders  in  the  Suffolk  Association  they  feel 
responsible  for  adequate  representation  of  a 
breed  that  is  as  yet  enormously  outnumbered 
by  others  in  America.  But  it  is  an  exhausting 
and  expensive  procedure.  Prizes  won  at  the 
nearby  state  fairs  just  about  cover  transporta- 
tion charges  for  the  horses.  Veterinaries'  bills, 
shoeing,  wages  for  caretakers,  and  the  Wes- 
cotts"  own  traveling  expenses  must  all  be 
charged  off  to  general  promotion. 

However,  there  is  occasional  evidence  that 
such  expenses  will  eventually  be  paid  back 
with  interest.  For  instance,  there  was  January 
jubilation  at  Mulhocaway  over  the  sale  of  a 
stallion  colt  and  two  fillies,  coming  a  year 
old,  to  F.  A.  Claude  of  the  Hacienda  la  Pefia 
at  Calera,  Chile.  It  was  the  Wescotts'  first 
sale  outside  the  United  States.  With  the 
wealthy  South  American  ranchers  prevented 


the  Living 

WESCOTTS  ARE  D01>G  WHAT  TDEY  ALWAYS  WAITED  TO 


A  new  generation  of  SuffoUs  is  coming  along 


The  farm  ai 


is  to  g-ow 


Dwn  'eed 


hundred  and  '•orty  acres  ore  in  hay  crops 


putting  the  land  back  into  "reasonable 
shape".  (The  reconditioning  is  still  going  on.) 
The  following  year  200  acres  were  added. 
More  recently,  adjoining  holdings  totaling 
some  600  acres  were  begging  for  a  buyer. 
Wescott  somewhat  reluctantly  purchased  this 
tract  but  has  since  disposed  of  two  thirds. 
He  wants  to  keep  Mulhocaway  at  its  present 
thousand-acre  size. 

That  is  plenty  of  land,  with  their  stocking 
plan,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  contour 
plowing  and  other  phases  of  soil  conservation 
necessary  when  an  area  must  be  more  in- 
tensively cropped.  Hillsides  can  simply  be 
planted  to  permanent  pasture,  and  areas 
where  erosion  is  not  a  problem  are  cultivated. 

^Meantime,  the  Wescotts'  sudden  decision  to 
raise  Suffolks  had  ripened  into  enormous  en- 
thusiasm for  the  breed,  as  they  learned 
more  about  it.  They  liked  its  varying  shades 
of  chestnut.  They  liked  its  pleasant  rotundity. 
And  they  learned  that  Suffolk  mares  of  37 
years  have  produced   foals.   With   an  old 


few  breeders  in  the  United  States  did  not 
seem  to  wish  to  part  with  their  horses. 
Finally,  in  June  of  1936,  they  discovered 
three  mares  in  Illinois  they  could  buy.  After 
that,  till  the  war  prevented,  they  made  win- 
ter buying  trips  to  the  source  country  in 
England,  and  the  present  stock,  aside  from 
the  colts,  is  about  three-fourths  imported. 
From  now  on.  however,  they  expect  to  raise 
their  own  replacements. 

TRIMLEY  Ruby  they  consider  their  best 
mare,  but  the  favorite  at  Mulhocaway  is 
undoubtedly  27-year-old  Finally,  belter 
known  as  Grandma,  living  proof  of  the 
longevity  and  productivity  of  the  breed. 
Mother  of  prize  winners,  she  had  a  fine  colt 
two  years  ago.  and  they  hope  for  a  foal 
again. 

Beau  Boy.  an  imported  English  champion, 
is  Mulhocaway  s  principal  sire.  Now  13  years 
old,  he  has  been  supplanted  in  the  shows  by 
3-year-old  Commander  of  Laurel.  The  Wes- 


from  buying  in  England  by  the  war,  the 
Wescotts  see  a  whole  new  market  looming. 

With  a  gross  milk  check  of  more  than 
$26,000  and  over  $2,000  worth  of  surplus 
heifers  sold  in  1939,  Mulhocaway  cows  are 
something  of  a  success  story  in  themselves. 
There  is  also  considerable  culling  all  the  time, 
and  the  bull  calves — except  those  from  four 
or  five  of  the  best  cows — are  sold  for  veal. 

Soon  after  the  farm  was  bought  the  Wes- 
cotts brought  50  head  of  purebred  Guernsey 
heifers  from  Wisconsin,  pastured  them 
through  the  summer,  fed  them  in  the  barns 
through  the  winter,  and  bred  them  for  fall 
calving.  To  this  initial  purchase  some  30 
more  cows  and  heifers  were  added  from 
various  sales  that  second  autumn.  And  from 
time  to  time  a  few  additions  of  special  blood 
lines  have  been  made,  eight  of  them  this  past 
year.  Wescott  is  content  for  the  most  part 
to  raise  his  own  replacements,  since  that  first 
Wisconsin  purchase  proved  "lucky."  Out  of 
it  he  has  had  two  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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He  Rides 
to  Hunt 

Pecks  Xichols  of  Detroit  has 
been  in  on  the  founding  of 
three  Hunts 


by  DIRK  VAN  INGEN 


"When  good  men  ride  in  front  of  you, 
And  women  most  of  all; 
Ride  with  a  little  courtesy, 
And  give  them  room  to  fall. 

To  jump  upon  a  sportsman 
Displays  a  want  of  taste. 
And  killing  large  subscribers, 
Is  simply  wanton  waste." 

THE  master  of  a  private  pack,  to  whom 
"large  subscribers"  mean  nothing,  is 
spared  man\-  worries.  The  master  of  a 
subscription  pack,  organized  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  late  '20s,  with  actual  hunting 
started  in  1930,  is  his  antithesis. 

When  maximum  fields  were  30  to  35  in 
1930,  and  last  year  the  usual  Saturday  turn- 
outs were  from  90  to  100,  your  subscription 
master  has  a  touch  of  genius.  Such  a  growth 
demands  sympathetic  understanding  of  people, 
a  wide  knowledge  of  hunting,  and  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  showing  such  sport 
that  the  large  subscriber's  interest  is  held. 

Such  is  the  record  of  Elliott  S.  Nichols,  in- 
timately connected  with  all  the  hunting  ac- 
tivities of  Detroit  from  their  inception  in 
1911.  Nearly  30  years'  close  association  with 
hounds  and  fox  hunting  has  changed  Pecks 
Nichols  from  a  hunts-to-ride  man  into  one 
who  rides  to  hunt. 

In  1911,  Burns  Henry  gathered  together  a 
group  of  Detroit  men  who  were  interested  in 
riding  and  formed  the  Grosse  Pointe  Hunt 
Club,  in  what  was  then  an  outlying  suburb. 
Henry  was  made  Master;  Pecks  Nichols  the 
Huntsman,;  William  Hendrie  and  Deane 
Rucker  the  Whips.  The  fact  that  none  had 
much  hunting  experience  and  that  they  knew 
still  less  about  hounds  did  not  seem  to  dampen 
enthusiasm  or  preclude  sport.  Such  athletes 
as  Harry  M.  Jewett,  and  John  Owen,  the  first 
man  to  run  100  yards  in  less  than  10  sec- 
onds, which  he  did  in  1890,  were  among  the 
early  members. 

The  Grosse  Pointe  country  is  flat  and  monot- 
onous and  the  growth  of  the  city  rapidly 
decreased  its  availability,  even  for  drag.  Just 
south  of  Pontiac,  and  about  20  miles  north 
of  Detroit,  the  country  around  Bloomfield 
Hills  was  rolling,  with  good  galloping  fields 
and  plenty  of  cover.  From  a  fox  hunter's  point 


Known  to  hundreds  as  Pecks,  this  is  Elliott  S.  Nichols 


VARSTOM  A.  PIERCE  PHOTOS 


He   hunts,   shows  and   races  the   same   good  horses 

of  view  it  possessed  most  of  the  desirable  fea- 
tures so  lacking  at  Grosse  Pointe. 

Soon  a  stable  was  built  there,  to  which 
horses  and  hounds  were  hacked  from  the 
Club  stables — a  distance  of  25  miles.  There, 
each  autumn,  the  Grosse  Pointe  Hunt  carried 
on,  with  its  activities  increasingly  devoted  to 
fox  hunting. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war  in  1917  all 
hunting  was  curtailed,  and  virtually  ceased. 
Nearly  all  able-bodied  members  went  to  train- 
ing camp  and  were  commissioned.  In  August, 
Pecks  became  a  captain,  married  Anne  Truaxe 
and,  on  reporting  to  Camp  Custer,  was  made 
Adjutant  of  the  310  Ammunition  Train,  with 
Frederick  M.  Alger  in  command.  Just  before 
sailing  for  France,  he  was  promoted  to  Major 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  horse  drawn 
battalion,  and  transferred,  after  the  armistice, 
to  the  Remount  Service. 

HUNTING  was  resumed  with  the  return 
of  more  normal  conditions.  Grosse  Pointe 
continued  its  drags  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  Bloomfield  Open  Hunt  organized  for  fox 
hunting.  The  first  move  was  to  obtain  a  pro- 
fessional huntsman,  then  the  development  of  a 
pack.  Nichols,  as  Master,  was  solely  in- 
terested in  hunting  ability,  and  the  pack  was 
of  all  sorts;  English,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  hounds.  Because  of  the  large  cov- 
erts, cry  was  an  essential,  and  small  size 
desirable  to  avoid  getting  hung-up  in  wire. 
But,  regardless  of  origin,  they  were  definitely 
a  pack  and  accounted  for  foxes  with  regular- 
ity. 

Improvements  in  motor  cars  soon  brought 
Bloomfield  Hills  closer  to  Detroit,  and  many 
members  built  homes  and  stables  near  the 


kennels.  Some  used  them  only  during  the 
hunting  season  while  others,  like  the  Master,  C 
used  them  the  year  'round.  The  Hunt  stables 
were  enlarged,  a  modern  and  commodious  in- 
door ring  was  constructed,  and  the  future  of 
the  Bloomfield  Open  Hunt,  as  a  fox  hunting 
center,  seemed  assured. 

The  stakes  of  the  sub-divider  produced  a 
rude  awakening.  Not  but  what  there  would 
be  room  for  drag  for  many  more  years,  or^ 
that  the  excellent  facilities  for  hacking  were 
endangered,  but  the  day  of  freely  cutting 
cross-country  to  follow  any  line  that  Charlie 
might  choose  was  decidedly  limited. 

At  a  meeting  in  January,  1928,  a  group — 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  original  Grosse 
Pointe  members — met  to  organize  the  Meta- 
mora  Hunt.  Col.  Alger  was  elected  Chairman 
and  Elliott  Nichols,  President.  ]Most  of  those 
present  had  already  purchased  farms  in  the 
new  country  which  it  was  proposed  to  hunt 
and  the  enrollment  of  others  progressed 
steadily. 

There  were  two  weeks  of  hunting  at  Meta- 
mora  in  1928,  and  a  month  in  '29.  The  next 
year  most  of  the  hounds  of  the  Bloomfield 
pack  were  purchased,  and  the  Metamora  Hunt 
was  formally  established  under  the  ■Master- 
ship of  its  moving  spirit,  Elliott  S.  Nichols. 

Born  at  Trenton,  Michigan,  Pecks  rode  his 
first  race  at  13  on  a  horse  belonging  to  John 
S.  Sweeney,  then  President  of  the  Detroit 
Riding  Club  and  later  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Metamora  Hunt. 

The  nickname  Pecks  had  been  given  him 
even  before  he  rode  that  first  race.  Asked  for 
his  name,  following  a  reprimand,  he  instantly 
replied,  '  Peck  s  Bad  Boy."  The  name  has 
stuck,  though  few  of  the  hundreds  who  use  it 
know  its  origin.  Incidentally,  a  granddaughter 
of  Sweeney  won  a  blue  at  the  Northville 
Hunter  Show  in  1939,  mounted  on  a  Nichols 
hunter. 

Between  school  and  college,  Nichols  spent 
two  years  in  Arizona.  The  western  life  did 
much  to  set  him  in  his  love  for  horses  and  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  them,  whether  in 
the  rough  or  in  show  condition.  Coursing  with 
greyhounds  for  the  elusive  coyote  built  up  a 
desire  for  the  chase  and  established  a  habit  of 
riding  hard  and  straight  which  has  never  left 
him. 

The  study  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  Pecks  graduated  in  1908, 
contributed  greatly  to  his  analytical  approach 
to  any  problem  confronting  him.  Most 
Masters  appreciate  that  businessmen,  with  a 
definite  hour  at  which  they  must  be  at  their 
desks  in  the  city,  are  apt  to  get  fidgety,  and 
perhaps  demand  a  drag,  if  they  do  not  prompt- 
ly find  action  on  early  morning  fox  hunts. 
At  Metamora  foxes  are  plentiful,  so  the  hunts- 
man, instead  of  drawing  each  covert  meticu- 
lously so  that  no  half  hidden  fox  is  overlooked, 
moves  hounds  promptly  through  each  covert 
and,  if  a  fox  is  not  found,  goes  on  to  the  next 
one.  There  is  scarcely  ever  a  blank  day  and 
no  demand  for  a  drag. 

The  argument  regarding  hunters  being 
shown  is  nearly  as  old  as  that  about  hunters 
being  raced.  For  years  it  has  been  the  Nichols' 
boast  that  no  hunter  was  kept  that  did  not 
have  sufficient  conformation  and  performance 
over  fences  to  win  in  the  ring;  a  disposition 
sufficiently  temperate  to  permit  hunting  by 
tiie  Master's  wife,  and  sufficient  foot  to  win 
races.  There  is  a  long  list  of  those  which 
"doubled  in  brass."  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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This  is  a  view  of  the  judging  of  the  sporting  dogs; 
all   the  breeds  of  one  group  were  judged  tdgether 


The  winner.'     John  Bates  presents  the 
trophy  to   James  M,  Austin 


Choosing  the  best  American-bred;  the  wimier  was  P.  Gordon 
Brown's  golden  retriever,  Wi  11  owbank Gunner 
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The  first  warm  day  of  spring  brought  an  immense  throng 
Maryland's  Worthington  Valley  to  see  the  cup  horses 


into 
run 


to  the  front,  followed  by  nine  competitors  Sid  Watters  up,   is  head  and   head  with  him 


But  there  was  no  denying  Blockade  his  unique  triiomph:     three  straight    Mrs.  E.  Read  Beard,  with  the  cup, 
Maryland  Hunt  Cups.'     (He's  never  won  another  race)  J.  F.  Colwill,    Miss    Marian  Beard 
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Part  of  the  group  getting  aboard  the  chartered  plane 
at  the  Chicago  airport 


They  were  met  at  Cheyenne  by  an  ox     El  Presidente,  Jack  Mitchell      Campfire  scene  at  Jack  Mitchell's 
cart  and  motorcycle  escort  getting  a   shave  Rancho   Juan   Y  Lolita 


Ready  to  go  the  morning  after  the  second  night's 
campj  Paul  Dalzell's  Ranch 


The  crowd  trailing  the  beer  wagon  as  they  go 
through  the   Santa  Ynez  Valley 


ra  Balden  Photoo 
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A  general  view  of  a  few  members  of  the  gallery  re 
and  talking  over  the  dogs •  work 


laxing 


A  scene  during  the  running  of  the  Training  Stake;  E.  Roland 
Harriman  shooting,  Mrs.  Williams  waiting  to  run  her  dog 


Dr.  Milbank,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Williams,  Mrs, 
David  Wagstaff,  Mrs.  Chapuisat 


Mrs,  Remick  and  her  Labrador,  Duce,  the 
winner  of  the  all-age 


Time  out  for  lunohj  it  was  a  pleasant  day  so  there  was 
an  outdoor  buffet  luncheon 
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DUDE  WRAB^OLING 


by  JAMES  W.  BROWN 


IN  the  cold  grey  dawn  of  a  June  morning, 
about  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  young 
man  dressed  in  Norfolk  jacket  and 
knickerbockers,  swung  down  from  a  Northern 
Pacific  sleeper.  After  the  reek  of  the  fetid 
Pullman,  the  cool,  fresh  air  of  early  dawn  at 
a  high  altitude  washed  over  him  with  an  icy 
tang,  dissolving  completely  the  dregs  of  last 
night's  alcohol  and  tobacco  smoke.  It  takes 
something  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  Yale, 
"aughty-aught,"  at  high  stake  poker  across 
the  plains. 

As  the  train  slipped  away  from  the  water 
tower  a  coyote  barked  out  on  the  prairie, 
and  a  hearty  voice  at  his  elbow  exclaimed, 
"Mornin'  there,  young  feller!  You  must  be 
headed  for  the  ranch.  Step  this  way.  The 
buckboard  is  just  around  the  corner." 

In  some  such  manner  the  original  dude  is 
supposed  to  have  made  his  way  to  Howard 
Eaton's  horse  ranch  near  Medora,  North 
Dakota. 

Since  then,  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  the 
sons  of  the  wealthy  and  near-wealthy,  not 
to  mention  their  wives  and  daughters,  have 
come  out  West  each  year  for  a  few  weeks  of 
fun  and  healthy  outdoor  living.  The  dude 
business  has  grown  from  an  interesting  and 
profitable  side  line  into,  in  some  cases,  a 
resort  business  of  formidable  proportions.  To- 
day, the  busy  executive  or  jaded  debutante 
can  call  up  the  nearest  travel  agency  and 
get  a  bundle  of  literature  depicting  life  on  a 
ranch  anj^here  from  Skoocumchuck,  British 
Columbia,  to  the  Mexican  border,  that  would 
choke  a  horse.  Every  tj^je  of  accommodation, 
from  a  mountain  camp  with  open  air  plumb- 
ing and  bough  beds,  to  luxurious  haciendas 
with  tile  baths  and  liveried  servants,  may 
be  had. 

Nevertheless,  in  conception,  the  dude  ranch 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Vermont  farm  of 
the  last  century  that  took  a  few  boarders 
during  the  summer  months,  with  a  western 
setting.  The  typical  ranch  of  today  is  pri- 
marily a  cattle  outfit  lying  somewhere  along 


the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
owner  of  which  probably  got  into  the  dude 
business  more  through  accident  than  intent. 

Somewhere  in  the  'twenties  there  was  a 
bad  year  with  the  price  of  cattle  low  and 
nothing  much  in  sight  with  which  to  pay  the 
mortgage  interest.  So  his  wife  and  daughters 
threw  open  the  spare  room  and  took  a  paying 
guest  for  the  summer.  The  dudes,  as  eastern- 
ers sojourning  in  the  West  had  long  been 
called,  turned  out  to  be  queer  birds  who 
seemed,  strangely,  to  enjoy  doing  the  very 
things  that  the  rancher  himself  would  rather 
delegate  to  one  of  his  hired  hands. 

Still,  it  was  a  cash  crop.  And  so  the  next 
year  he  threw  together  a  couple  of  cabins 
down  by  the  creek,  and  before  he  knew  what 
it  was  all  about  there  were  thirty  or  forty 
giddy  boys  and  girls  in  outlandish  costumes. 


wearing  down  his  saddle  string  by  day  and 
enthusiastically  trucking  to  square  dances 
down  at  the  cross-roads  by  night. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of 
ranches  that  take  dudes  has  multiplied  tre- 
mendously. This  is  due  largely  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  depression.  There  has  been  a  scram- 
ble for  business,  and  all  sorts  of  advertising 
and  silly  ballyhoo  has  gone  out  to  attract 
the  unwary  vacationist.  Some  of  the  most 
unrestrained  claims  have  come  from  places 
that  are  not  really  ranches  at  all,  but  merely 
resorts  that  feature  horseback  riding,  and  one 
or  two  so-called  cowboys  in  bright  shirts.  It 
is  this  sort  of  place  that  has  given  the  dude 
business  some  rather  unfortunate  publicity, 
and  has  given  rise  also  to  the  allusions  and 
wise  cracks  with  regard  to  the  synthetic  char- 
acter of  the  dude  wrangler  that  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  moving  pictures  and  smart  charts. 

THERE  is  such  a  large  number  of  ranches 
that  currently  cater  to  dudes  in  one  form 
or  another,  in  such  a  vast  expanse  of  varie- 
gated country,  that  any  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion is  difficult.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
there  are  only  two  kinds;  good  and  bad.  How- 
ever, to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  field,  one 
might  group  them  roughly  into  three  very 
general  classes. 

First,  the  true  stock  ranch,  situated  in  more 
or  less  open  country,  {Continued  on  page  59) 
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The  typical  dude  ranch  of  today  is  primarily  a  cattle 
outfit  lying  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  here  one  meets  real  stockmen  and  cowboys 


With  the  coming  of  the  dudes  the  cowboy  has  been 
given  additional  duties,  but  his  regulor  work  remains 
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istinguishes  this  pool  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  in  Mossachusetts 


Salt  irtiior  or  tresh^  indoors  or  out, 
formal  or  icootlsif.  the  home  swim- 
ming pool  provides  one  more  variation 
in  the  daily  calendar  of  country  liv- 
ing: it  offers  seclusion  for  the  early 
morning  plunge  and  serves  as  the  most 
charming  of  spots  for  friendly  gather- 
ings on  hot  afternoons?  the  olfl  stvim- 
min'  hole  of  hallowed  memorg  never 
offered  anything  better  than  these 


At  the  foot  of  the  falls  above  this  Georgia  pool  is  another  smaller  one  for  the  children 


A  natural  pool,  cleaned,  landscaped  and  cemented,  adds  much  to  a  Tennessee  estate 


THE   HORSE  SHOWS 


by  TOM  REILLY 


CONSIDERING  the  great  expense  in- 
volved and  the  fact  that  few  exhibitors 
have  any  chance  of  getting  their 
money  back,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  horse 
show  sport,  as  conducted  in  this  nation, 
varies  so  little  each  year.  There  are  constant 
changes,  to  be  sure.  Many  stables  drop  out 
of  competition  after  a  few  years'  experience. 
But  there  are  always  competent  replacements 
to  be  found.  Shows,  owners  and  horses  may 
change  but  the  scene  is  essentially  the  same. 

There  is  no  lack  of  shows  this  season.  The 
one  big  change  in  the  East  is  a  sad  one. 
This  season  we  all  miss  the  great  Atlantic 
City  exhibition.  Here  was  a  beautiful  show, 
smartly  set-up  in  the  flower  be-decked  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium  down  by  the  sad  sea 
waves.  The  great  auditorium  was  an  ideal 
place  for  a  show.  The  seaside  was  a  perfect 
place  for  the  horses.  But,  unfortunately,  At- 
lantic City  in  May  just  hasn't  got  a  popula- 
tion large  enough  to  support  an  affair  of 
this  kind. 

There  is  some  talk  of  staging  a  show  in 
Atlantic  City  at  the  height  of  the  tourist 
season — in  August.  No  doubt  such  an  affair 
would  draw  fine  crowds  but  we  rather  doubt 
that  it  would  be  able  to  attract  the  large 
stables  which  made  the  resort  city  a  regular 
stop  on  their  swing  through  the  eastern  cir- 
cuit. 

Oddly  enough,  although  Atlantic  City  had 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  shows  in  the  East, 
its  omission  this  year  in  no  way  left  a  gap 
in  the  regular  schedule.  Always  in  the  past 
there  were  two  or  three  show  secretaries  at- 
tending the  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Horse  Show  Association  who  were  more  than 
willing  to  fight  for  dates  conflicting  with  the 
seaside  exhibition.  So  this  year  instead  of 
shipping  their  horses  from  Newark  direct  to 
Atlantic  City  most  of  the  large  stables 
bought  tickets  for  Washington. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Atlantic  City's 
loss  was  Washington's  gain.  Furthermore,  we 
think  that  the  national  capitol,  as  such, 
should  have  a  truly  representative  show  each 
spring.  Miss  Deborah  Rood  is  running  the 
Washington  show  now  and  no  more  com- 
petent person  ever  scanned  an  entry  list.  We 
would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  at  some 
future  date  Miss  Rood  had  a  resident  of  the 
White  House  attending  her  show,  fully  pre- 
pared to  throw  out  the  first  bale  of  hay. 
After  the  Washington  show,  of  course,  the 
hunters  and  jumpers  moved  on  to  Wilming- 
ton for  another  Rood  extravaganza  and  then, 
naturally,  every  big  time  stable  in  the  nation 
converged  on  historic  Devon. 

For  many  people  the  season  did  not  really 
get  started  until  the  Squadron  A  affair  on 
Park  Avenue,  in  New  York,  during  April. 
There  were  some  smaller  exhibits  before  this 
one,  to  be  sure,  but  many  folk  felt  that  New 
York's  armory  really  launched  the  season.  In 
many  ways  we  feel  that  such  sentiments  were 
sound  because  this  year's  Squadron  A  exhibi- 
tion was  the  best  since  that  institution  re- 


turned to  horse  shows  several  years  ago. 

As  you  know,  the  Squadron  show  was 
limited  to  hunters,  jumpers  and  the  military. 
In  all  three  phases  it  was  excellent.  Our  only 
complaint  was  an  old  one  that  comes  up  at 
every  show  staged  by  military  organizations. 
The  military  classes  were  given  the  best  posi- 
tion on  the  program.  They  required  so  much 
time  to  complete,  however,  that  they  quite 
often  emptied  the  building  by  the  time  the 
hunters  appeared.  Now  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  great  names  of  our  civilian 
stables  which  have  supported  horse  shows  for 
many  years,  such  as  Whitney,  Rood,  Gimbel, 
etc.,  are  the  principal  attraction  to  the  public 
which  attends  a  horse  show  in  the  city.  The 
public  knows  from  long  experience  that  these 
famous  stables  are  likely  to  have  the  best 
horses  and  it  is  to  see  these  particular  per- 
formers that  the  public  pays  its  money. 

FURTHERMORE,  these  are  the  people 
who  really  support  the  shows.  Therefore  I 
think  they  should  be  given  preference  over  the 
military  in  all  exhibitions  with  the  exception 
of  the  National  Horse  Show,  wherein  the  In- 
ternational teams  quite  naturally  deserve  first 
rank.  I  realize  that  shows  staged  by  such 
organizations  as  Squadron  A  and  Essex 
Troop  naturally  must  emphasize,  and  have, 
many  military  classes.  But  the  unvarnished 
truth  is  that  the  performers  in  these  classes 
are  not  nearly  as  talented  as  those  you  see 
in  the  International  competition  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  in  many  cases  do  not 


champion   at   English   shows,   recently  purchased 
and  shown   by  John   F.  Cuneo,  of  Chicago 


measure  up  to  the  talents  of  the  civilians. 
The  result  is  rather  distressing. 

I  think  the  Essex  Troop  Horse  Show  in 
Newark  is  aware  of  this  and  is  making  plans 
for  a  change  of  schedule  next  year.  I  was  told 
in  Newark  that  next  year  Essex  Troop  would 
confine  most  of  its  military  classes,  which  of 
course  are  quite  necessary  in  a  military  ex- 
hibition, to  Saturday  morning  and  afternoon. 
The  idea  is  to  advertise  Saturday  morning 
and  afternoon  as  "Military  Day"  and  thus  | 
insure  that  no  one  will  be  deceived  as  to  what 
they  will  be  shovm.  This  might  sound  a  bit 
harsh,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  few  mem- 
bers of  the  civilian  public  are  interested  in 
which  horse  is  selected  at  any  show  as  the 
best  officer's  charger  and  a  majority  of  the 
people  come  to  see  hunters,  jumpers,  saddle 
and  harness  horses. 

No  horse  show  year  ever  sees  a  very  large 
invasion  of  new  champions  in  the  show  ring. 
It  is  the  custom  of  horse  show  champions  to 
fade  gradually  and,  consequently,  each  season 
allows  room  for  only  a  few  newcomers  cap- 
able of  wearing  the  rosette.  The  hunter 
champion  at  Squadron  A  was  a  complete 
newcomer  to  show  ring  titles.  He  was  Bour- 
bon Lad,  a  good-looking  five-year-old  chest- 
nut by  High  Strung  out  of  Mary  Jane.  He  is 
owned  by  J.  D.  Silberman,  of  Scarsdale,  and 
was  shown  throughout  the  show  by  Miss 
Marion  Loucks,  a  talented  young  rider  often 
seen  out  with  the  Golden's  Bridge  Hounds. 

Bourbon  Lad  was  foaled  on  Robert  L. 
Gerry's  famous  Aknusti  Farm,  at  Delhi, 
N.  Y.  Bred  for  racing,  he  never  revealed 
enough  speed.  At  three  he  was  sold  by  Mrs. 
Gerry  to  Jimmy  Bingham,  a  fifteen-year-old 
high  school  boy,  of  Stamford,  Conn.  Young 
Jimmy  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  horse  en- 
thusiasts in  this  land.  He  has  taken  such  a 
keen  interest  in  the  breeding  and  raising  of 
horses  that  Mrs.  Gerry  is  helping  him  get 
together  a  smart  establishment.  In  fact  Jimmy 
is  doing  so  well  with  his  horse  dealing  that 
he  hopes  the  money  earned  thereby  will  pay 
his  way  through  Yale.  Young  James  is  the 
son  of  Sidney  Bingham,  an  executive  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  which 
operates  the  subways  in  New  York.  His 
mother  is  an  executive  of  Schrafft's  restaurant 
and  candy  stores.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham 
were  married  when  Bingham  was  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France 
and  she  was  at  the  front  as  a  nurse. 

Jimmy's  horses  all  are  stabled  on  his 
father's  Rainy  Day  Farm,  near  Stamford.  On 
acquiring  Bourbon  Lad,  Jim  taught  him  to 
jump.  The  horse  was  never  exhibited  until 
sold  to  Mr.  Silberman  several  months  ago. 
Squadron  A  was  Bourbon  Lad's  first  big 
show,  and  he  won  the  championship  in  easy 
fashion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  excellent  hunters  in  this  show  Bourbon 
Lad  might  well  be  tagged  as  a  horse  worthy 
of  watching  this  summer. 

Among  the  good  ones  which  Bourbon  Lad 
defeated  were  Mrs.  (Continued  on  pa^e  40) 
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SOIL 


E  FENCE 


PRIVACY— PROTECTION 
Privacy  with  dignity  and  protection  with  peace 
of  mind,  are  combined  in  an  enduring  Page 
Fence — of  the  style  and  metal  best  suited  to 
your  individual  needs. 

KEEPS  THAT  HEALTHY  COMPLEXION! 

•  When  your  property  is  Page  fenced  you  have  a  double  safeguard.  The  fence 
protects  children,  lawns  and  gardens.  Extra  heavy  galvanizing  protects  your  fence 
and  maintains  its  original  "healthy  complexion."  And  there's  a  plus  safeguard 
when  Page  winged  channel  posts  are  used — the  only  posts  exclusively  for  use 
with  chain  link  fence.  They  are  stronger  and  last  longer.  Properly  erected  on  these 
posts,  your  Page  Fence  is  up  to  stay.  Write  to  PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION,  Bridgeport 
Conn.,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh  or  San  Francisco  for  book,  "Fence 
Facts,"  and  name  of  nearest  distributor  who  is  a  factory-trained,  responsible  local 
business  man  permanently  interested  in  every  installation. 
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Well-kepI  lawns 
.  always. .  .with 
this  smoother, 
foster  Jocobsen 
gong  mower 
c  o  mbi  notion . 

Plowing,  har- 
vesting, moving 
brush,  cinders, 
dirt,  sod,  refuse 
—  oil  handled 
in    less  time. 

Industrial  Model 
l-B  with  frame 
for  mounting 
broom,  snow 
plow,  or  other 
equipment. 

Full  view  safety 
mower— mount- 
ed ahead  of  rear 
wheels  in  full 
view  of  operator 
—no  interference 
with  drawbar. 
Choice  of  full 
hydraulic,  com- 
bination hond- 
lever,  hydraulic 
or  hand-lever 
coni  ro  I . 
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HLLIS-CHflLMERS  POWER 


I  am  interested  in 
equipment  checked; 

I  i  Gong  Mower 

1  ;  Full  View  Mower 

□  Pick-Up  Plow 

Broom 
r]Snow  Plow 


ALLIS-CHALMERS   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  T-231,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Send  free  Model  B  Book  □  l-B  Book  □ 

Nome  

Address  r.  


Pj  All-Crop  Horvester  Town 


WHETHER  it  is  a  farm,  a  state 
or  a  nation,  a  body  of  land  is 
a  living  unit.  If  any  one  part  is 
skinned  of  cover  and  bared  to  the 
beat  of  the  weather,  not  only  the 
winds  spread  the  trouble,  dramati- 
cally, but  the  land's  living  water- 
courses, choked  with  silt,  bear  ill. 
A  man  who  cuts  down  a  woods  or 
plows  down  grass  at  a  crest  may  be 
helping  to  kill  off  good  fishing  in 
waters  far  away.  Some  remarkably 
perceptive  writing  stressing  this  fact 
has  been  coming  forth  lately,  and 
not  only  in  scientific  journals  but 
in  the  columns  of  the  press. 

Hear,  for  example,  Gerald  W. 
Johnson,  of  The  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  addressing  The  Governor  of 
Maryland  in  a  signed  editorial.  Gov- 
ernor O'Conor  has  inherited,  from 
the  past,  two  state  conser\'ation 
commissions.  One  is  supposed  to 
watch  over  conservation  ashore.  The 
other  is  supposed  to  guard  the  water- 
borne  crops  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
its  calm,  inbranching  tidal  rivers.  It 
is  a  very  old  idea,  in  our  southern 
tidewater,  that  shore  and  hills,  and 
shoremen  and  hillmen.  are  of  worlds 
and  breeds  apart;  and  thus  far  the 
Governor  has  been  too  busy  or  some- 
thing to  pay  much  heed  to  a  push 
by  Maryland  conservationists  to 
unify  the  commissions,  make  them 
one.  The  Sunpapers  have  been  back- 
ing this  push.  Note  how  neatly 
Gerald  Johnson  advances  a  natural 
principle  into  the  troubled  fields  of 
state  politics: 

"For  a  long  time  the  essential 
unity  of  conservation  escaped  gen- 
eral knowledge.  When  a  farmer  in 
upland  Maryland  abuses  his  land  he 
may  be  helping  smother  oyster  bars 
of  the  Bay  with  slime.  Many  fine 
oyster  beds  have  been  destroyed  and 
the  process  continues.  .  .  .  Land, 
water  and  minerals,  trees,  fish  and 
animals,  are  all  a  part  of  the  prop- 
erty of  Maryland,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  often  the  protection  of  one 
depends  upon  the  protection  of  some, 
or  all.  of  the  others." 

• 

Whenever  away  from  home,  as 
now,  I  try  to  have  my  county  papers 
follow  me.  This  is  not  unusual: 
many  Americans  do  so:  but  most  of 
them,  for  some  strange  reason,  seem 
rather  shamefaced  about  their  at- 
tachment to  homegrown  journalism, 
and  this  I  am  unable  to  understand. 
I  have  a  deep  liking  for  county 
weeklies,  especially  if  they  are  good 
ones,  covering  their  home  country  in 
their  own  style,  plainly  and  honestly 
— as,  for  instance.  'The  ,\egis"  and 
"The  Times."  of  Bel  Air,  Harford 
County.  Maryland,  the  two  published 
nearest  my  home. 

Judge  John  Robinson  owns  and 
edits  "The  Times."  The  Judge  has 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  soil 
conservation;  he  loves  good  land; 
and  what  he  sees  and  says  as  he 
goes  around  the  county  has  often 


more  tang  and  thrust  than  the  cau- 
tious, scientific  output  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  state  agricultural  col;^ 
leges.  As  the  weather  opened  up  this 
spring  the  Judge  got  around  the 
county  quite  a  little.  He  observed 
cowpaths.  He  noticed  that  cows 
naturally  follow  contours  on  steep 
hillsides.  Many  of  us  have  noticed 
this;  but  few  have  noticed,  as  he 
did.  that  hillside  cowpaths,  even  in 
grassland,  grow  through  the  years 
with  the  creep  of  soil-grains,  into 
something  like  little  terraces — bar- 
riers which  check  and  soak  back  into 
the  soil  at  the  spot  enlivening  rain- 
drops and  top-soil  particles. 

Cows,  then — the  Judge  remarks  in 
his  personal  column  in  "The  Times" 
— know  more  about  the  essential 
principles  of  soil  defense  than  do 
most  Americans.  They  observe  con- 
tours. They  do  not  treat  round  coun- 
try as  if  it  were  flat  country.  Cows 
know  best. 

In  practically  all  the  initial  plan- 
ning, both  of  settlements  and  of 
farm  layouts  in  this  country,  our 
pioneer  forebears  ignored  the  natu- 
ral lay  of  the  land,  the  contours  and 
natural  water-courses.  They  imposed 
on  slanted,  rounded  and  sharply 
sloped  terrain  alike  a  stiff,  rigid, 
ugly  and  often  a  damaging  layout, 
cut  foursquare. 

Boston,  we  read  in  the  school- 
books,  was  laid  out  along  cowpaths. 
And  it  may  well  be  argued  that  Bos- 
ton, for  all  its  occasional  cluttered 
ugliness  in  detail,  is  a  city  more 
beautifully  and  sensibly  designed 
than  Baltimore,  where  surveyors  ran 
the  streets  straight  over  mounting 
hills;  or,  later,  Columbus,  0., 
where  the  heave  and  sway  of  the 
landscape  was  again  ignored  by  sur- 
veyors, shooting  straight.  We  may 
note  in  passing,  also,  that  newer 
suburbs  of  both  Baltimore  and  Col- 
umbus (Roland  Park  and  Upper 
.\rlington,  for  instance)  are  ar- 
ranged along  curving  roads  and 
lanes  which  conform  to  the  lay  of 
the  land. 

This  was  done  by  landscape  archi- 
tects seeking  an  artificial  "natural" 
effect.  It  is  too  bad  there  could  have 
been  no  intuitive  progenitor  of  this 
new  profession  on  the  government 
planning  and  surveying  agencies 
which  first  laid  out  our  land  for  a 
practical  purpose,  farming.  For 
farmland  laid  out  and  worked  on  the 
square  not  only  breaks  to  the  eye 
the  natural  form  and  flow  of  a  land- 
scape; it  invites  accelerated  erosion. 
• 

This  note  is  written  on  a  trip 
afield,  in  upland  South  Carolina. 
Spring  came  here  late  this  year. 
-April  was  cold  with  chill,  hard,  bit- 
ing rains.  On  abandoned  farms  or 
farms  ill-tended,  red  soil  ran  off  at 
the  old  disastrous  rate;  and  the 
streams  looked  as  if  there  were  blood 
in  them.  But  most  farms  here  in  the 
watershed  of  the  South  Tyger  River, 
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out  from  Spartanburg,  held  their  soil 
this  spring.  Most  farmland  in  this 
watershed  is  strip-cropped  and 
stripped-farmed  on  the  contour  now. 
The  fields  are  not  square,  but  are 
rather  like  protecting  arms  embrac- 
ing, protecting  the  hills.  They  still 
grow  cotton  here,  and  live  by  it; 
but  now  they  grow  grass  and  stock- 
feed  also,  and  rotate  their  cotton, 
grain  and  grass  from  winding  strip 
to  strip. 

By  this  mode  of  cultivation  every 
furrow,  every  harrow-scratch,  and 
every  intervening  grass-strip  or 
buffer-crop  pro\'ides  against  the  run- 
off of  soil  and  water  a  myriad  of 
little  dams.  The  earth  and  the 
growths  of  the  earth  are  turned  as 
impediments  to  erosion.  The  new  de- 
sign is  practical,  and  it  is  beautiful. 

It  was,  as  now,  mid-May  when  I 
passed  this  way  before.  In  1935,  that 
was:  and  the  weather  was  about  as 
now — brightly  sunny  with  a  breeze, 
spring  bursting  into  summer  all  at 
once,  fresh  greens  darkening  to  a 
greater  fullness  on  spare  red  soil, 
and  on  ever\'  hillside  men  and  mules 
briskly  moxing,  plowing  cotton.  All 
this  is  the  same;  but  differences  now, 
only  five  years  later,  are  startling. 
Vou  see  hardly  a  field  now  that  is 
not  a  strip-field,  coiled  on  the  con- 
tour. Vou  see  far  more  grassland  and 
feed  crops  between  the  strips  of  cot- 
ton now.  And  the  practice  of  crop 
rotation  has  advanced  enormously  in 
the  past  five  years.  All  this  has  been 
good  for  this  land,  and  it  makes  a 
man  feel  good  to  see  it. 

When  I  was  here  before  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  had  just 
selected  the  South  Tyger  watershed 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  its  first  co- 
operative demonstrations  in  erosion 
control.  Then  as  now.  Dr.  T.  S. 
Buie.  a  native  South  Carolinian,  was 
in  charge.  "Go  see  the  Gaston  place." 
he  told  me.  "He's  been  working  for 
thirty  years  or  more  along  the  lines 
of  culture  we're  trying  to  spread 
here  now." 


J.  \V.  Gaston  farms  some  540 
acres.  He  has  been  on  his  present 
farm  for  forty  years;  and  a  son, 
J.  W.  Gaston,  Jr.,  working  there 
with  him  now,  will  inherit  it  intact. 
When  I  first  went  to  their  place,  in 
'35,  they  were  farming  on  the  con- 
tour, but  without  the  support  of  low- 
mound  terraces  of  the  new  design 
on  the  steeper  slopes,  and  without 
the  additional  support  of  strip-fields. 
■"That  wasn't  good  enough,"  the 
elder  Mr.  Gaston  told  me  yesterday. 
We  drove  around  his  property  in 
an  old  buggy  drawn  by  a  slow, 
stocky  mule.  He  finds  that  "a  good, 
steady  way"  to  get  around,  and  fol- 
low his  hands  down  the  crop-rows. 
"Plunging  and  snorting  around  isn't 
good  farming.  It's  better  to  keep  at 
it  slow  and  easy.  But  you've  got  to 
keep  eternally  at  it,"  he  said. 

He  has  a  tractor,  "for  quick  turns 
of  preparatory  cultivation  between 
breaks  of  the  weather."  But  his  main 
power  reliance  is  upon  mules  of  his 
own  rearing,  fed  with  barley,  oats 
and  lespedeza  of  his  own  raising, 
firown  on  rotated  strip-fields,  between 
the  strip-fields  of  cotton.  He  cus- 
tomarily makes  a  bale  of  cotton  to 
the  acre.  "Every  foot  of  the  place  is 
in  strip-fields  now,"  he  told  me. 
■There  isn't  a  gully  anywhere  on  any 
acre  I  farm.  Sheet  erosion?  Well, 
yes,  in  hard  rains,  the  topsoil  stirs 
and  moves  a  little.  But  with  strips 
of  grain  and  lespedeza  between  the 
cotton  strips,  you've  got  a  sort  of 
filter.  I've  seen  raw,  red  water  leave 
the  cotton  strips  and  come  out  on 
the  other  side  of  the  grass  or  grain 
strips  clean;  I've  seen  that  time  and 
again.  And  a  lot  more  of  that  water 
sinks  into  the  ground,  where  it's 
wanted.  Yes;  we're  holding  our  own 
here  now.  But  it's  been  quite  a 
struggle." 

• 

Apart  from  the  simple  pleasure  of 
travelling  and  seeing  the  country,  the 
purpose  of  my  present  journey  is  to 
be  for  a  w'hile  afield  with  Robert 
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Contour  furrows  In  pasture,  contour  strip  cropping  and  contour  planted  orchard 


Our  Fifth  Avenue  Office,  at  4-/th  Street 

During  Your 
Summer  Absence 

IMPORTANT  developments  may  occur 
while  you  are  away,  Avhether  for  a  short 
or  extended  stay,  making  it  highly  desirable 
that  your  investments  be  readily  available 
to  your  order  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  cable. 

It  could  contribute  greatly  to  your  peace 
of  mind  and  might  mean  the  avoidance  of 
substantial  loss,  if  vour  securities  were  in  our 
care  in  a  Custodv  Account. 

Your  securities  would  be  subject  to  your 
control  at  all  times;  we  would  collect  your 
income  and  render  other  important  serv- 
ices. The  fees  are  moderate.  Descriptive 
booklet  is  available  on  request. 


Protect  Silvencare  and 
Other  Valuable  Articles 

-  bv  placing  them  iu  the  mod- 
ern vaults  of  the  Guaranty 
Safe  Deposit  Company  (an  af- 
filiated safe  deposit  company), 
conveniently  located  in  this 
l)uilding.  An  armored  car  ^\  ill 
call  for  and  deliver  trunks, 
suitcases,  or  boxes  containing 
vour  valuables.  Moderate 
monthlv  rates. 


Fifth  Avenue  Office 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

Fifth  Avenue  at  44th  Street 
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...AT  AMERICA'S  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  ALL-YEAR  RESORT 

In  the  Alleghany  Mountains  you'll  find  the 
nation's  starting  point  for  real  relaxations- 
White  Sulphur  Springs.'  Here  on  the  sun-Ian 
beach— on  the  golf  courses— on  the  bridle 
paths— and  on  the  tennis  courts,  you  and  your 
family  can  enjoy  a  vacation  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  The  Greenbrier  offers  both  hotel 
and  cottage  accommodations — at  especially 
moderate  rates  during  the  summer. ..and  signifi- 
cant tonote,  the  average  temperature  for  that  sea- 
son  is  a  cool  71°.  \^  rile  for  complete  information. 

L.  K.  JohnsTon,  General  Manager  ^ 

WHITE  SULPHUR 

SPRINGS  west  va. 


FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


IMPORTED  FRENCH  PICKET— A  re 

markably  beautiful  screen  fence,  which 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  any  sur- 
roundings. Made  in  5  heights.  No  up- 
keep cost.  Reasonably  priced. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE— A  practical  fence, 
available  in  split  Chestnut — lasting 
10-I5  years,  or  in  all-Redwood — last- 
ing 20-30  years.  Easily  erected.  Low  in 
price. 


POST   &   RAII  Available    either  in 

all-Chestnut— lasting  20  years,  or  with 
Locust  posts  and  Cedar  rails — lasting 
more  than  30  years.  An  all-purpose 
fence  reasonably  priced. 


"E-Z-OPN"    HORSEBACK  GATES— 

Self-locking  and  self-closing — easily 
operated  from  horseback.  Made  of  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  to  last  20  vears.  Widths 
4  to  12  feet. 


Rusticraft's  famous  line  of  fences  and  gates  will  meet 
your  every  fencing  need.  Only  the  finest  of  selected 
timber  is  used.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy,  while  prices 
are  low.  Gates  to  match  each  type  fence.  Prompt  de- 
livery. Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 


FENCE  CO. 

DAVID  TENDLER,  Est.  1918 
2  King  Rd.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


^  Manufacfurers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gates 
Imported  French  Picket      English  Hurdle      "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gates 
Post  and  Ra.l  Form  Gates         "E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gates 


Flaherty,  helping  him  to  locate 
scenes  and  persons  for  a  film  that 
will  tell  the  story  of  the  headlong 
occupation,  the  wicked  mutilation 
and  the  beginnings  of  a  permanent 
agriculture  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  making  the  picture  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
will  be  called  The  Land,  and  will 
probably  be  ready  for  issue  by  fall. 

Flaherty  has  done  such  great 
documentary  films  as  Nanook  of  the 
North,  Elephant  Boy,  and  Man  of 
.-^ran.  He  has  recorded  the  face  of 
earth  and  its  natural  growths,  espe- 
cially human,  the  world  over.  He  had 
been  out  of  this  country  for  seven 
years  when  they  called  him  back 
from  England  to  make  this  picture 
last  summer.  He  started  shooting  the 
face  of  Iowa  in  August  and  has 
pretty  well  covered  the  West.  In  the 
dust  country  he  saw  privation 
springing  from  soil  displacement  and 
human  displacement  that  is  worse, 
he  says,  than  any  privation  he  ever 
saw  in  the  far  North,  on  the  rocky 
isle  of  Aran,  or  in  India.  Conserva- 
tion is  surely  a  live  and  vital  story, 
as  Bob  Flaherty  sees  and  films  it. 

One  thing,  he  feels,  that  must  rise 
and  shine  in  this  film  is  our  basic 
new  design  for  agriculture,  field- 
twisting  on  the  contour.  It  is  hard 
to  get  with  a  movie  camera,  without 
color.  Still  shots  give  the  general 
idea  (see  the  picture  on  page  39) ; 
but  they  fall  far  short  of  convey- 
ing what  you  see  from  a  'plane, 
as  you  fly  over  land  so  farmed,  to- 
ward sundown  with  the  light  strik- 
ing slantwise  on  a  vast  living  mosaic, 
and  the  shadows  deep  and  long.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  into  the 
picture  here  at  Spartanburg,  as 
spring  bursts  into  summer,  and  the 
coiled  fields  shimmer  and  sparkle, 
putting  forth  new  growths. 


THE  HORSE  SHOWS 

{Continued  from  page  36) 

Harry  Frank,  Jr.'s,  Clifton's  Beau, 
who  went  on  a  week  later  to  take 
the  championship  at  Newark;  Mrs. 
Edward  Lasker's  Court  Ways,  win- 
ner of  the  hunter  crown  at  Green- 
wich, Conn.;  Mrs.  William  J.  Ken- 
nedy's Hallow  Gold  and  Samuel 
Weiss'  Shamrock,  named  runner-up 
to  the  champion. 

Shamrock,  by  the  way.  is  an  im- 
ported Irish  horse  who  has  had  a 
curious  career.  Joe  Hale,  who  rode 
him  throughout  the  Squadron  show, 
claims  that  some  years  ago — Sham- 
rock is  nine  now — he  tried  to  buy 
this  horse  in  Ireland  for  $2,000  and 
couldn't  get  him  because  the  price 
was  not  considered  high  enough. 
Later  Dick  Sheehan,  of  Boston,  pur- 
chased the  animal  and  brought  him 
to  this  country.  Sheehan  is  supposed 
to  have  sold  the  horse  in  Boston  nt 
a  price  popularly  believed  to  have 
been  $4,000.  At  any  rate.  Shamrock 
was  a  complete  bust  on  this  side  of 
the  water  and  refused  to  jump  anv- 
thing.  He  passed  through  many  hands 
and  at  one  time  was  given  away  as 
useless.  Weiss  bought  him  for  $250. 

While  the  hunter  title  contenders 
were  comparative  newcomers,  the 
jumper  championship  saw  two  old 


timers — Golden  Brew  and  Lew  Dun- 
bar— finish  one-two.  Of  all  the  new- 
jumpers  around  Grand  Larceny,  an 
amazingly  large  horse  standing  well 
over  17  hands  high,  looks  like  the 
most  likely  to  succeed.  He  is  owned 
by  Mrs.  Harry  Frank,  Jr.,  of  War- 
renville.  N.  J.,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
an  accident  that  she  has  this  fine 
horse  in  her  stable.  Steve  Boland, 
who  trains  Mrs.  Frank's  horses,  had 
been  trying  to  buy  Grand  Larceny" 
from  Amory   Carhart,  M.F.H.,  of 
Warrenton,  for  four  years,  Carhart 
kept  the  horse  that  long  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  develop  into  a  good 
hunter.  The  horse  is  one  of  the  safest 
jumpers    around.    Grand  Larceny 
never  could  become  accustomed  to 
hounds,    however,    and  eventually 
Carhart  gave  up  and  sold  him  to 
Mrs.  Frank.  At  Squadron  A  he  won 
the  jumper  sweepstake  and  at  Essex 
Troop  he  was  first  in  the  touch-and- 
out  sweepstake. 

Essex  Troop,  being  located  in  New 
Jersey,  naturally  brought  out  a  fine 
saddle  horse  show.  There  were  sev- 
eral interesting  newcomers  in  this 
division.  Mrs.  L.  Victor  Weil,  whose 
saddle  horses  have  been  the  pride  of 
The  Garden  State  for  the  past  few 
years,  sold  her  famous  mare  Dixie 
Maid  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Schiffer.  In 
place  of  Dixie  Maid  Mrs,  Weil  now 
has  a  smart  newcomer  named  An- 
other Maid.  Mrs.  Weil's  well  known 
five  gaited  performer,  Janet  Sue,  has 
been  retired  to  stud  and  will  soon 
have  a  foal.  Mrs.  Weil  is  counting 
on  Judy  Dare,  another  newcomer,  to 
take  her  place. 

Mrs.  Reed  Albee,  of  Westchester, 
another  keen  saddle  horse  enthusiast, 
is  giving  her  well  known  walk-trot 
Wild  Honey  a  rest,  and  setting  forth 
to  the  wars  with  a  newcomer  named 
Katie  Scarlet.  Then  there  is  Isabel 
Joan  Prizer  who  has  replaced  her 
three-gaited  performer.  Carry  The 
News,  with  Command  Appearance. 
These  were  the  only  changes  in 
saddle  horse  stables  that  we  noticed 
at  the  Essex  Troop  affair,  which  was 
the  first  saddle  exhibition  of  the  vear. 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWERS 

/()  questions  on  page  66 

1.  (a)  60  feet,  six  inches,  (b) 
00  feet. 

2.  A  batted  ball  falling  between 
an  infielder  and  an  outfielder, 
usually  resulting  in  a  base  hit. 

3.  (a)  Ability  to  get  on  base, 
(b)  Speed. 

4.  A  fly  ball  which  has  been 
caught  after  which  a  runner  on 
base  has  advanced.  It  does  not 
count  as  a  time  at  bat,  hence  the 
name. 

5.  (a)  Dodgers,  (b)  White 
Sox.  (c)  Indians,  (d)  Cardinals. 

6.  Philadelphia. 

7.  The  percentage  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  of  hits  by 
the  number  of  times  at  bat. 

8.  Shortstop,  due  to  the  speed 
necessary  to  field  a  batted  ball 
and  throw  to  first  for  a  put -out. 

9.  He  is  usually  a  weak  hit- 
ter. 

10.  Ten. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


JUNE  again  and,  parbleu,  how  time 
flies!  Thus  I  am  reminded  that 
this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb  forget  all  their 
traditional  differences  about  clothes 
and  meet  happily  and  pleasantly  at 
millions  of  dinner  tables.  Wolf  is 
happy  because,  gleaming  knife  in 
hand,  he  faces  a  crisply  browned  leg 
of  spring  lamb  on  the  silver  platter, 
and  lamb,  content  to  be  so  beauti- 
fully presented,  is  grateful  that  he 
has  reached,  gracefully  and  fragrant- 
ly, the  gastronomic  apotheosis  of  his 
life;  that  he  has  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  juste  a  point  and  so  will 
never  be  served  to  a  reluctant  public 
as  mutton. 

Pere  Wolf,  if  he  knows  his  stuff, 
as  I  suspect  he  does,  will  carve  thin 
and  toothsome  slices  with  the  grain, 
and  not  against  it  as  many  of  our 
carvers  do.  Mother  Wolf  will  heap 
onto  the  hot  plates  generous  mounds 
of  mashed  potatoes  blushing  with 
paprika  and  with  wishing  wells  pre- 
pared for  rich  brown  gravy.  James, 
will  you  please,  carefully,  pour  for 
us  that  bottle  of  Chateau  Gruaud- 
Larose-Sarget,  '29.  Thank  you.  Let's 
have  some  fresh  asparagus  with 
melted  butter  flavored  with  a  touch 
of  nutmeg,  a  mixed  green  salad  of 
lamb's  lettuce,  escarole,  chopped  onion 
and  dandelion,  with  French  dressing, 
individual  strawberry  short  cakes  with 
thick  cream,  a  cup  of  steaming  coffee 
and  call  it  a  day.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Wolf  family  have  done 
pretty  well  by  themselves  and  by 
their  guests. 

With  these  hesitant  and  humble 
words  of  introduction,  I  now  get 
down  to  the  all  important  question 
of  properly  seasoning  a  leg  of  lamb 
for  roasting.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it — that's  garlic.  To  me  a  touch  of 
the  divine  but  much  maligned  bulb  is 
indispensable  to  this  roast.  In  too 
many  kitchens,  however,  whole  cloves 
of  garlic  are  larded  into  the  meat 
where  they  lie  in  ambush  to  over- 
power the  unsuspecting  palate.  Here 
is  a  suggestion  that  comes  to  me  from 
Eugene  Canalizo,  of  Wall  Street,  a 
cocoa  importer  by  profession  and  an 
amateur  cook  by  preference.  You  will 
have  to  add  to  your  kitchen  equip- 
ment a  veterinarian  hypodermic  syr- 
inge with  a  long,  coarse  needle.  Put 
into  your  mortar  6  black  pepper 
corns,  3^  teaspoon  of  salt,  2  table- 
spoon of  olive  oil,  and  a  clove  of 
garlic.  Grind  these  thoroughly  until 
the  garlic  and  pepper  are  well  blended 
with  the  oil.  Strain  through  a  fine 
cloth  or  sieve.  Fill  your  syringe  with 
the  flavorful  oleum  and  inject  small 
doses  of  it  at  various  strategic  points 
throughout  the  lamb  getting  as  close 
to  the  bone  as  possible.  Thus  simply 
is  solved  another  of  life's  great  prob- 
lems. 

IN  the  May  isSbe  of  this  publication 
I  intimated  that  if  properly  ap- 
proached   I    would    reveal    to  my 


readers  the  secrets  of  Shish-Kebab. 
Contact  has  been  made  by  persons 
representing  themselves  to  be  sub- 
scribers, so  here,  according  to  prom- 
ise, is  the  story  of  a  dish  that  comes 
to  us  from  the  upland  pastures  of 
the  East — perhaps  from  Syria,  per- 
haps from  the  Caucasus.  The  tale 
was  told  to  Andre  Simon,  Julian 
Street,  Frederick  Wildman  and  my- 
self by  Aram  Salesian  of  the  Golden 
Horn  Restaurant,  and  here  it  is: 

The  basis  is  lamb,  a  good  leg  of 
spring  lamb.  Have  your  butcher  cut 
the  meat  into  pieces  about  2  inches 
square  by  1^  inches  thick,  removing 
fat  and  sinew  leaving  only  the  lean 
meat.  Anoint  these  pieces  with  grated 
onion  and  olive  oil  and  put  into  the 
refrigerator  over  night.  This  dish 
should  be  cooked  out  of  doors  over 
a  hot  charcoal  fire.  You  will  need 
long  skewers,  18  to  20  inches  and  as 
ynu  probably  do  not  have  them  you 
might  just  as  well  break  down  and 
order  a  sufficient  number  from  Ham- 
macher  Schlemmer  or  Lewis  and 
Conger  or  from  The  Golden  Horn, 
31  West  51st  Street,  New  York  City. 
Figure  for  each  skewer  five  pieces  of 
lamb,  one  unpeeled  medium  sized  to- 
mato cut  in  half,  one  green  pepper 
cut  into  quarters  and  four  or  five 
sections  of  single  onion  leaves  taken, 
not  transversely,  from  a  big  Bermuda. 
Impale  the  meat  and  the  vegetables 
in  alternate  order  on  the  skewers,  ar- 
range on  your  grill  back  and  front 
support  for  the  skewers.  Place  them 
over  the  glowing  coals  and  cook 
about  8  minutes  on  each  side,  turn- 
ing skewers  once.  Serve  with  a  pilaff 
of  Patna  or  Persian  rice  well  en- 
dowed with  sweet  butter  and  give 
due  thanks  to  Xerxes  or  Alexander, 


or  whoever  it  was  that  first  brought 
this  gift  to  man. 

SAMUEL  MARTIN  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, has  made  a  very  pleas- 
ant gastronomic  gesture  toward  his 
fellow  man  by  putting  a  whole 
cooked  pheasant  into  a  tin  can.  Most 
every  sort  of  food  has  been  success- 
fully canned,  so  why  not  a  pheasant? 
Mr.  Martin  started  raising  ring-necks 
as  a  hobby  on  Whidby  Island  and 
presently,  due  to  the  favorable  cli- 
mate or  to  his  particular  care  he  soon 
had  a  surplus  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with.  Any  thrifty  husbandman  with  an 
oversupply  of  any  sort  of  food  im- 
mediately thinks  of  a  can  and  that  is 
exactly  what  Mr.  Martin  did.  The 
result  is  delicious.  It  comes  packed  in 
its  own  juices.  It  can  be  stuffed  and 
heated  in  a  hot  oven  and  will  bring 
a  welcome  dish  to  a  game-loving 
household  when  pheasant  time  is  far 
away. 

FROM  the  Vanguard  Press  comes, 
bound  in  blue  and  silver, 
"Thoughts  for  Food,  a  menu  aid," 
and  indeed  it  is  just  that.  There  are 
menus,  with  recipes  of  course,  for 
practically  every  occasion  that  brings 
human  beings  to  the  feed  bag — din- 
ners formal  and  informal  and  mere 
family,  luncheons,  breakfasts,  bridge 
teas,  stag  dinners,  evening  snacks 
and  "brunch,"  an  execrable  word  de- 
vised by  some  mentally  obese  British 
desecrator  of  linguistic  temples,  to 
describe  that  most  pleasant  of  the 
week's  meals,  late  Sunday  or  holi- 
day breakfast.  It  would  be  my  pious 
notion  to  let  the  Britons  keep  this 
word.  It  is  more  suited  to  their 
climate. 


The  serious  student  will  appreciate 
and  admire  "Gastronomic  Bibliogra- 
phy" by  Katherine  Golden  Bitting, 
published  apparently  by  the  author 
in  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  work  of 
monumental  and  painstaking  erudi- 
tion, and  will  become  indispensable 
to  the  collector  of  books  on  food  and 
drink. 

A  charming  small  diary  and  note- 
book for  the  pocket,  "The  Epicure's 
Diary,"  has  been  compiled  by  Andre 
L.  Simon  and  issued  by  The  Wine 
and  Food  Society  of  London.  It  con- 
tains in  brief  form  information  con- 
cerning wines,  vintages  and  drinks 
in  general.  This  thirst-provoking,  and 
recording  volume  may  be  had  from 
The  Wine  and  Food  Society,  630 
Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  for  $1.00. 

MOST  men  love  meat  and  most 
women  do  also,  for  that  mat- 
ter, and  the  old  saying  that  the 
nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat 
was  never  more  aptly  demonstrated 
than  in  a  dish  that  is  a  specialty  one 
day  a  week  in  the  Men's  Bar  at  the 
Waldorf.  It  is  called  Devilled  Roast 
Beef  Bones  and  for  sheer  appetite- 
compelling  power  it  is  difficult  to 
beat. 

Of  course  you  have  to  have  a  sup- 
ply of  left-over  ribs  from  a  roast  of 
beef  with  enough  meat  left  on  them 
to  make  them  worth  cooking.  Make 
a  sauce  with  two  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter,  a  half  teaspoon  of 
English  mustard,  a  pinch  of  cayenne 
pepper,  a  half  teaspoon  of  brown 
sugar  and  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and 
pepper.  Mix  well  and  brush  it  over 
the  meat  on  the  bones.  Dip  the  bones 
in  bread  crumbs  and  broil  for  two 
or  three  minutes  on  each  side  over 
a  brisk  fire.  Serve  with  a  devilled 
sauce  made  as  follows: 

Brown  in  a  small  saucepan  in  half 
an  ounce  of  butter  four  good-sized 
and  very  finely  chopped  shallots.  Add 
half-teaspoon  English  mustard  and 
one  teaspoon  flour.  Mix  well  without 
cooking.  Add  four  medium-sized,  fine, 
red,  crushed  and  strained  tomatoes; 
mix  well,  season  with  a  teaspoon  salt, 
half  saltspoon  cayenne  pepper,  add- 
ing a  teaspoon  powdered  sugar  and 
a  teasoon  Worcestershire  sauce.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  then  allow  to  boil 
slowly  for  twelve  minutes,  stirring 
once  in  a  while.  When  finished,  add 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  butter.  Mix 
well  again  without  boiling  and  the 
sauce  is  ready. 

^  I  "'he  astute  and  gastronomically 
elegant  Alfred  Knopf,  has  once 
more  proved  his  discrimination  and 
taste  as  a  publisher  by  issuing  for 
our  use  and  enjoyment  a  new  cook 
book  under  the  title  of  "Much  De- 
pends on  Dinner."  It  is  well  and 
provocatively  written  by  Mary  Gros- 
venor  Ellsworth.  If  we  really  need 
another  cook-book — and  perhaps  we 
do — this  is  it. 

I  have  some  3,000  volumes  on  food 


The  chef  at  the  Golden  Horn  prepares  the  Shish-Kebab 
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THEY  TELL  in  the  Champagne 
countn-  of  a.  visit  to  Rheims  which 
Louis  XIV  made  not  long  after  his 
coronation. 

He  was  still  young  and  handsome 
in  those  days;  he  had  not  yet  become 
the  roi  soleil  of  Versailles;  he  was 
simply  the  well-loved  young  king  of 
the  fair  country  of  France. 

\Mien  he  reached  Rheims  he  was 
met  by  a  deputation,  the  mayor  of 
the  city  at  its  head,  and  the  mayor 
expressed  in  a  brief  and  eloquent 
little  speech  the  sentiments  of  him- 
self and  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

"Sire,"  said  the  mayor,  "we  offer 
you  our  wines,  our  pears,  our  bis- 
cuits, our  gingerbread  and  our  hearts." 

The  young  king  was  pleased,  natu- 
rally enough,  and  for  most  of  his  life 
he  drank  little  except  Champagne — 
the  gay  and  sprightly  wines  of  the 
Montagne  de  Rheims  and  the  green 
\ane-covered  slopes  of  the  Marne 
valley. 

Since  then  Champagne  has  been 
the  world  over  the  wine  of  gay 
parties  and  of  state  occasions — more 
than  ever  so  today. 


Of  the  ten  or  twelve  great  Cham- 
pagne houses  of  France,  Ernest  Irroy 
is  neither  the  largest  nor  the  oldest. 
We  are  sincerely  convinced  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best. 

The  Irroy  1928  English  Cavee  has, 
for  all  its  fine  balance  and  wonder- 
fully clean  aftertaste,  just  a  trace  of 
that  austerity  which  is  the  mark  of 
a  great  brut  Champagne.  It  was  one 
of  the  two  Champagnes  served  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England  at  the 
first  dinner  given  them  on  Canadian 
soil. 

The  Irroy  1933  English  Cuvee  is  a 

worthy  successor  to  the  rapidly  dis- 
appearing 1928— a  shade  lighter  and 
softer,  it  has  matured  more  quickly 
and  is  now  coming  into  its  own. 

The  Irroy  Brut  Non-Vintage  is  an 
admirable  wine  for  large  scale  enter- 
taining and  less  expensive  than  you 
probably  think. 

Champagne  ERNEST 

IRROY 

FRANK  SCHOONMAKER 

&  COMPANY,  INC. 
New  York  Chicago 
Detroit  San  Francisco 


in  what  I  call  with  a  bit  of  Augustan 
swank  my  "Bibliotheca  Coquinaria" 
and  I  welcome  Mrs.  Ellsworth  to 
this  classic  company.  She  may  or 
may  not  be  flattered  when  I  say  that 
she  has  the  best  amateur  masculine 
approach  to  her  subject — gusto,  imag- 
ination and  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
I  quote  from  her  chapter  on  sea- 
soning : 

"The  spices  and  condiments  are 
needed  both  for  main  dishes  and  for 
desserts,  though  today  their  greatest 
usefulness  seems  to  be  for  fruits  and 
baked  dishes.  It  is  amusing  to  know 
that  once  this  was  not  so.  You  re- 
member the  part  that  the  spice  trade 
played  in  early  European  economic 
and  political  history — that  wasn't  for 
desserts!  Spices  were  known  and 
used  first  as  preservatives,  for  their 
lethal  effect  on  molds  and  bacteria. 

"To  be  sure,  if  the  meat  got  a 
little  high  by  spring,  they  also  made 
it  more  palatable,  but  their  primary 
function  was  to  preserve  it  in  an 
iceless  era. 

"So  many  really  early  recipes  are 
apt  to  call  for  'spicerye.'  For  in- 
stance, the  recipe  for  'Smal  Byrdys 
Y-Stwyde'  in  the  Harlein  Manuscript 
dated  about  1430,  after  browning  the 
birds  in  'freysshe  grece,'  advises: 
'than  take  a  gode  porcyon  of  cinna- 
mon, an  wyne,  an  draw  throw  a 
straynoure,  an  caste  in-to  the  potte 
with  the  oynonys;  than  caste  the 
byrdys  ther-to,  an  cloves  an  maces, 
an  a  lytil  quantyte  of  powder  pepir 
ther-to,  and  lete  hem  boyle  to- 
gederys  y-now;  than  caste  ther-to, 
whyte  sugre,  an  powder  gyngere,  salt, 
safron  and  serve  it  forth.'  " 

"I  wonder  how  such  a  dish  would 
taste  to  our  modern  palates — even 
the  cook-books  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  virtues  of  spices  for  meats. 
A  slight  survival  of  that  highly  sea- 
soned era  is  found  in  the  Continental 
trick  of  sticking  a  couple  of  cloves 
in  an  onion  to  flavor  soups,  stews, 
and  casserole  dishes. 

"Oddly  enough,  there  are  other  sur- 
vivals in  regional  country  cooking. 
A  clove  or  two  is  often  used  in  cook- 
ing liver,  veal,  and  tongue,  and  of 
course  ham  without  cloves  is  un- 
thinkable. The  nutmeg  and  its  pale 
orange  skin,  mace,  make  pleasant 
additions  to  meat  pies,  to  casserole 
dishes,  and,  oddly  enough,  to  many 
vegetables.  Try  nutmeg  or  mace  with 
your  spinach,  asparagus,  and  cauli- 
flower. 

"A  little  ground  ginger  is  often 
added  to  the  same  sort  of  dishes, 
particularly  when  made  of  lamb  or 
mutton.  German  and  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  dishes  are  the  best  example 
of  all,  for  they  use  a  good  many 
spices  with  both  meats  and  vege- 
tables and  regard  them  as  essential 
to  all  "sweet  and  sour"  dishes. 

"A  German  sauce  for  tongue  calls 
for  onions,  lemon  slices,  raisins,  al- 
monds, cinnamon,  cloves,  brown 
sugar,  and  vinegar,  plus  the  usual 
butter  and  flour  for  thickening,  and 
is  delicious.  Game  they  pickle  in 
vinegar  with  cloves,  peppercorns  and 
bay  before  cooking,  and  of  course 
the  famous  Hasenpfeffer  is  really 
spiced  hare.  So  don't  pass  up  the 
spices  when  seasoning  your  meats — 
cloves  are  good  for  other  things  be- 
sides baked  pears." 
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(Continued  from  page  27) 

state  champions,  and  a  class  leader, 
in  three  of  the  21  classes  in  which 
Guernseys  are  tested  for  milk  and 
butter  fat  production. 

They  have  been  particularly  for- 
tunate, also,  in  their  help,  they  feel. 
To  be  sure,  having  Lloyd  Wescott's 
father,  and  his  sister  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomas  Hotch- 
kiss  (she  is  the  farm  secretary  and 
he  is  in  charge  of  the  dairy  house) 
about  the  place,  is  a  great  help.  But 
Wescott  cannot  praise  too  highly  his 
herdsman,  his  head  farmer,  and  his 
head  horseman.  And  all  down  the  line 
his  total  of  seventeen  men  are  so 
extraordinarily  good  that  the  Wes- 
cotts  can  spend  a  winter  month  in 
Mexico,  as  they  did  this  year,  with- 
out a  qualm. 

His  men  receive  from  $75  to  $125 
a  month,  with  a  house  to  live  in,  and 
milk  and  firewood  for  family  use. 
Most  of  the  men  are  from  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  which  makes 
for  contentment,  and  good  relations 
in  the  community.  Hours  are  regu- 
lated as  much  as  possible,  with  a  day 
a  week  off  on  an  average,  and  only 
a  skeleton  staff  working  on  Sunday. 

Wescott  has  a  theory  that  he 
should  not  demand  a  day's  work  of 
a  man  that  he  himself  has  not  proven 
reasonable,  and  so  he  not  only  tries 
out  every  type  of  work,  but  estimates 
that  he  spends  three-fourths  of  his 
time  in  manual  effort.  He's  had  his 
breakfast  and  is  in  the  barns  at  7 
a.  m.,  occasionally  working  on  the 
milking  crew.  Since  he  thinks  he  is 
as  good  a  producer  on  most  jobs  as 
any  of  his  men,  it  saves  the  price  of 
a  hand.  But  also  he  enjoys  physical 
activity  much  more  than  the  book 
work. 

THERE  is  an  appalling  amount  of 
that  to  be  done  at  Mulhocaway. 
For  besides  the  usual  farm  records 
and  the  Suffolk  Association  activities, 
the  farm  is  involved  in  a  whole  list 
of  cooperative  and  association  enter- 
prises. The  herd  is  tested  for  produc- 
tion under  the  Herd  Test  Plan  of 
the  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  which  pro- 
cedure brings  the  price  down  from 
$10  to  $3  a  head.  But  part  of  the 
agreement  is  that  every  cow  shall  be 
included,  which  means  at  Mulhoc- 
away keeping  records  on  as  many  as 
60  at  a  time. 

Wescott  is  a  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Guernsey  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, president  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Livestock  Council,  and  a  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Artificial  Breeding 
Cooperative  Unit  I.  The  unit,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
though  there  are  now  three  others  in 
New  Jersey  and  a  dozen  or  so  over 
the  country,  was  launched  by  the 
New  Jersey  Holstein  Association.  Mr. 
Wescott  offered  the  use  of  his  sires  if 
they  would  include  Guernseys  in  the 
unit.  Recently  the  cooperative  rented 
Mulhocaway  land  and  there  built  bull 
barns  and  exerciser — one  of  those 
new  merry-go-round  affairs.  The  unit 
now  includes  five  Holsteins,  one  Jer- 
sey, and  three  Guernsey  bulls  In  the 
Mulhocaway  herd  a  record  of  64  per 
cent  conception  on  the  first  service 
has  been  estabhshed. 
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R.  U.  Delapenha  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Agents  in  the  U.S.A. 
Dept.  16 
57  Laight  St.. 
New  York 


KNOW  YOUR  REAL  SELF 

Have  your  handwriting  analyzed.  Graph- 
ology reveals  your  true  characteristics 
and  explains  your  sub-conscious  inhibi- 
tions. A  complete  individual  analysis  sent 
to  you  upon  receipt  of  50c. 

FREDERICKA  THOMPSON 
19  High  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BURGER  PARK  STOVE 


Is  ideal  for  country  estates,  parks, 
gardens,  etc.  The  intensity  of 
heat  on  the  food  is  controlled  by 
the  movable  fire  pan  which  is 
easily  raised  or  lowered  during 
the  course  of  cooking.  The  hinged 
plates  on  sides  may  be  used  as 
warming  shelves  and  if  lowered 
as  fire  stops.  Burns  economically 
either  wt^u]  or  charcoal. 


Manufactured  and  sold  direct  to  owners  by 

THE  BURGER  IRON  COMPANY 

Akron  Ohio 

Please  send  additional  information  and  price. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

JUNE,  1940 


The  greatest  benefit  from  artificial 
breeding  accrues,  of  course,  not  to 
farmers  like  the  Wescotts,  but  to  the 
man  with  a  herd  so  small  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  keep  a  good  bull, 
or  the  commercial  dairyman  with  a 
mixed  herd.  But  Wescott  is  as  earnest 
about  the  importance  of  building  up 
his  neighbors'  herds  as  his  own. 

THE  solution  to  the  farmers'  prob- 
lem lies,  Wescott  thinks,  in  get- 
ting the  food  he  raises  to  the  millions 
of  people  who  need  it.  Thus  the  dairy 
farmer  should  strive,  not  for  higher 
and  higher  prices  for  his  fluid  milk, 
but  to  see  that  less  and  less  of  his 
product  is  forced  into  the  low  priced 
butter  and  condensed  milk  market. 
He  should  strive  to  see  that  an  enor- 
mous potential  milk  drinking  public 
is  reached  through  more  efficient  dis- 
tribution that  will  bring  down  the 
price  of  milk  to  the  consumer. 

Mulhocaway  Farm  comes  remark- 
ably near  to  self-containment  as  far 
as  the  animals  are  concerned.  In  good 
years,  all  feeds  are  raised  except 
those  of  high  protein  content  like 
cotton  seed  meal.  Even  last  sum- 
mer's unusual  drought  forced  the 
purchase  only  of  some  hay. 

Furthermore,  the  aim  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  feed  everything  grown. 
The  wheat  and  soy  beans,  which  are 
largely  cash  crops,  are  grown  merely 
because  their  early  and  late  planting 
and  harvest  times  make  for  a  more 
balanced  use  of  both  equipment  and 
labor.  Such  extensive  feeding  on  the 
land  where  the  crops  are  grown  re- 
duces fertilizer  purchases  to  the 
super-hydrates  and  some  potash  that 
must  always  be  replenished  on  a 
dairy  farm. 

The  thousand-acre  place  still  has 
ISO  acres  "in  the  rough."  Permanent 
bluegrass  pasture  accounts  for  300 
acres,  and  the  remaining  550  are 
cropped,  in  an  average  year,  thus- 
wise; 

Corn  for  grain   60  acres 

Wheat   70  " 

Winter  barley    60  " 

Oats    90  " 

Soy  beans   30  " 

Alfalfa   140  " 

Mixed  hay  and  grass  100  " 

The  building  operations  at  Mul- 
hocaway have  run  into  impressive 
totals.  While  three  barns  were  re- 
modeled for  the  horses,  most  of  the 
dairy  barns  and  wagon  sheds  had  to 
be  built  new.  Fencing  had  all  to  be 
done  new  and  they  keep  between 
three  and  five  miles  of  fence  electri- 
fied for  the  cattle.  Calves  and  horses 
they  have  found  to  be  "fools  with  a 
strong  suicidal  mania"  that  cannot  be 
kept  within  bounds  with  the  electric 
fencing,  which  is  relatively  inexpen- 
sive. Woven  wire  has  proven  satis- 
factory for  the  horses,  however,  if 
posts  and  rails  are  used  in  shady  cor- 
ners where  the  animals  are  apt  to 
lean  on  the  fence. 

Plumbing,  lights,  furnaces,  and 
new  floors  have  gone  into  eight 
houses  (thirteen  families  live  in 
them),  three  of  which  had  to  be  com- 
pletely reroofed.  At  first  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wescott  thought  they  would  be- 
gin a  new  home  for  themselves  on 


the  highest  elevation  just  as  soon . 
the  first  essentials  were  complet< 
Now  they  say,  "We'll  build  it  son 
time — if  we  ever  get  to  the  pi 
where  we  don't  want  another  ho 

They  live  in  a  plain  clapboa 
house  of  no  particular  design,  a 
feet  from  the  road,  paved  but 
row,  that  leads  a  mile  or  so 
Clinton. 

"For  the  present  the  house 
not  much  matter,"  said  Mrs. 
cott.  "Neither  of  us  spends 
time  in  it." 

And  they  have  worked  out  a  re; 
under  which  she  gives  not  a  si: 
thought  to  a  single  meal,  no  ma| 
how  many  guests  are  to  sit  about 
massive  copper  dining  table 
which  look  down  amicably  Mrs 
cott's  collection  of  paintings.  W 
including    an    unusual  Corot 
others,  the  pictures  consist  chiefl 
a  Soutine  (French  modern  of 
moderns)  collection  that  long  was| 
finest  in  America. 

Again  their  good  fortune  up 
most,  they  early  found  a  pric 
cook  in  Hungarian  John,  who 
the  meals  and  does  his  own  mar 

ing  in  the  village.  Mrs.  Hotch  

spends  a  half  hour  with  him  e 
morning  but  the  session  amountf 
little  more   than   telling  him   1  , 
many  are  to  be  served,  and  provic  /, 
the  money  he  needs. 

While  Mrs.  Wescott  attends 
large  share  of  the  book  work 
Wescott  dislikes,  she  goes  with  ] 
through  every  inch  of  the  plann ,  ,  j    .  r  |-v 
And  so  great  is  her  devotion  to  bled  Alter  Dinner 
horses  that  he  threatens  to  buih 
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,  f  t   in   old  English 

maternity  ward  annex  lor  them 

the  house,  to  keep  her  in  nigVn  above,  consists 

Mrs.  Wescott  says  that,  since  she      .   _       .  .  j. 

,  V  1      u   J  f  3wing  outstanding 

catch  up  on  sleep  by  day  without  <        ^  ^ 

rupting  the  farm  schedule,  she  is  ffee  Pot,  London, 

logical  person  to  sit  up  all  night         ^^^^^^  ^ 

foaling  mares. 

■earn  PitcKer,  Lon- 

T HOUGH   most   of  the  houses  I        -ii^r  I 
Mulhocaway  have  been  repai  '  ^a^ara: 

with  a  view  to  utility  rather  than  il,  used  for  sugar, 
pearance,  one  has  genuine  charm.  1  „         ?  » 
oldest  farmhouse  on  the  place,  bi'^-^"^     °y  Ayme 
partly  of  stone  and  with  a  wide  rid   Waiter,  Lon- 
fireplace  and  Dutch  oven,  was  tal  tt.    i  i 

over  by  Lloyd's  brother,  Glenv^^y  ^-  rlmdmarsh. 
Wescott,  the  novelist  (author  tioice  of  Tea  and 
"The    Grandmothers,"     "Goodh  i  . 

Wisconsin,"  and  others)  and  rem^   are  now  being 
eled  for  weekend  use.  shown. 

Here  Glenway  Wescott  and 
friends  have  developed  a  well-k 
lawn — the  only  one  at  Mulhocav 
— and,  behind  a  high  stone  wall 
charming  garden.  "But  as  for 
said  brother  Lloyd,  quite  una.shanr 
"We  haven't  planted  a  flower.  0 
can't  do  everything  in  four  yea 

He  did,  though,  look  to  the  fut     i  fi 
beautification  of  Mulhocaway  "^Cltldlt 
the  land  was  being  cleared.  S(^ 
1,400  of  the  little  sycamore,  pin  < 
linden,  and  ash  trees  that  had  stai 
in  the  fields  were  transplanted  t 
nursery  bed  and  are  being  movec 
desired  locations  as  they  reach 
proper  size.  Furthermore,  some 
good  sized  trees  have  been  tr, 

planted  to  improve  vistas.  Flo\I^G  •   KOCKEFELLER  CENTER 

rdi^rseirtTa'Xl^'iENUE,  NEW  YORK 

can  make  a  tree,"  Wescott  thoi 
the  good  work  should  get  under  v 
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THEY  TELL  in  the  Champagne 
country  of  a  visit  to  Rheims  which 
Louis  XIV  made  not  long  after  his 
coronation. 

He  was  still  young  and  handsome 
in  those  days;  he  had  not  yet  become 
the  roi  soleil  of  Versailles;  he  was 
simply  the  well-loved  young  king  of 
the  fair  country  of  France. 

When  he  reached  Rheims  he  was 
met  by  a  deputation,  the  mayor  of 
the  city  at  its  head,  and  the  mayor 
expressed  in  a  brief  and  eloquent 
little  speech  the  sentiments  of  him- 
self and  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

"Sire,"  said  the  mayor,  "we  offer 
you  our  wines,  our  pears,  our  bis- 
cuits, our  gingerbread  and  our  hearts." 

The  young  king  was  pleased,  natu- 
rally enough,  and  for  most  of  his  life 
he  drank  little  except  Champagne — 
the  gay  and  sprightly  wines  of  the 
Montagne  de  Rheims  and  the  green 
vine-covered  slopes  of  the  Marne 
valley. 

Since  then  Champagne  has  been 
the  world  over  the  wine  of  gay 
parties  and  of  state  occasions — more 
than  ever  so  today. 


Of  the  ten  or  twelve  great  Cham- 
pagne houses  of  France,  Ernest  Irroy 
is  neither  the  largest  nor  the  oldest. 
We  are  sincerely  convinced  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best. 

The  Irroy  1928  English  Cuvee  has, 
for  all  its  fine  balance  and  wonder- 
fully clean  aftertaste,  just  a  trace  of 
that  austerity  which  is  the  mark  of 
a  great  brut  Champagne.  It  was  one 
of  the  two  Champagnes  served  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England  at  the 
first  dinner  given  them  on  Canadian 
soil. 

The  Irroy  1933  English  Cuvee  is  a 

worthy  successor  to  the  rapidly  dis- 
appearing 1928 — a  shade  lighter  and 
softer,  it  has  matured  more  quickly 
and  is  now  coming  into  its  own. 

The  Irroy  Brut  Non-Vintage  is  an 
admirable  wine  for  large  scale  enter- 
taining and  less  expensive  than  you 
probably  think. 

Champagne  ERNEST 

IRROY 

FRANK  SCHOONMAKER 

&  COMPANY,  INC. 
New  York  Chicago 
Detroit  San  Francisco 
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jjj   ^^VERTICAL  CHARCOAL  GRILL 

J— broils  steaks  between  two 
uQadjustable  grates  while 
^jy^j.cooking  on  top.  Wind 

A  cloP™'-^'-'-'"^^        "^'■'P  P^"- 
jFibre  carrying  case.  ^6.95. 
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So  wide  is  the  range  of  interesting 
and  decorative  objects  that  can 
be  considered  as  trophies  that  many 
readers  may  find  here  likely  sugges- 
tions for  wedding  presents,  as  well 
as  gifts  for  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  and  most  help- 
ful way  of  presenting  these  sugges- 
tions is  by  first  considering  such  ar- 
ticles as  would  meet  with  the  general 
approbation  of  women.  In  this  way, 
and  from  this  list,  committees  in 
charge  of  selecting  prizes  for  women 
might  choose  with  a  comfortable 
sense  of  security,  objects  which  have 
always  pleased  the  gentler  sex. 

There  are  certain  competitive 
events  for  women  which,  like  sailing 
and  golf,  might  demand  prizes  which 
have  a  definite  connection  with  the 
sport,  but  with  little  fear  of  contra- 
diction, antique  Lowestoft  is  the 
safest  choice  that  can  be  made  as  a 
prize  for  women.  A  few  people  know 
a  great  deal  about  this  lovely  old  china 
erroneously  known  as  Lowestoft,  but 
the  many  who  know  next  to  nothing 
of  its  history,  of  its  great  variations 
in  quality,  age,  and  decoration,  do 
know  that  they  like  it.  There  is  one 
shop  in  New  York,  Sarah  Potter 
Conover,  746  Madison  Avenue,  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  antique 
Lowestoft,  and  the  only  risk  involved 
in  entering  its  doors  lies  in  the  will 
power  necessary  to  depart  in  a  solvent 
conditions. 

Only  a  person  of  great  taste  and 
knowledge  could  have  brought  to- 
gether so  fine  and  lovely  a  collection, 
and  whether  you  come  to  buy  or  to 
admire,  you  will  leave  enriched  by 
the  experience. 

You  will  find  many  pieces  from 
this  collection  in  the  list  of  suggested 
trophies  which  follows. 

For  further  simplification,  this  gen- 
eral list  is  compiled  in  price  groupings. 

Prizes  for  Wome.v,  under  $20 

Sarah  Potter  Conover,  746  Madison 
Avenue 

A  few  pairs  of  antique  Lowestoft 
tea  bowls,  $10  a  pair. 

A  few  miniature  antique  Lowes- 
toft cups  and  saucers  on  mahogany 
stands,  $18. 

Antique  Lowestoft  small  trays. 
Various  shapes  and  decorations. 
Excellent  for  ash  trays.  Some  at 
$15. 

Wm.  H.  Plummer  &  Co.,  695  Fifth 
Avenue 

Modern  Staffordshire  flowered 
china  boxes,  about  the  size  of  the 
usual  oblong  cigarette  box.  White 
china  box,  the  cover  of  which  is 
encrusted  with  raised  china  flowers 
in  blending  colors,  these  strangely 
akin  to  present  day  flowered  "bon- 
nets." $12  each. 

Copies  of  old  Sevres  cache  pots 
— the  small  size  which  would  fit 
on  a  mantel,  and  would  hold  such 
flowers  as  sweet  peas,  pansies,  for- 


get-me-nots. Decorated  in  soft  col- 
ors. $18  a  pair. 

Modern  Staffordshire  marmaladS 
jars.  Raised  flowers  or  fruits  on 
lid.  Singles  $3.  Pairs  on  small  china 
trays  $9.50. 

Breakfast  tray  sets  of  English 
bone  china.  Various  colors  and 
decorations.  $15. 

.Antique  Lowestoft,  small  trays 
and  saucers.  $7.50  to  $18. 

All    Pafiier    Fleuri,    762  Madison 
Avenue 

Oval  painted  tin  tray,  25"  x  20", 
pierced  border  13/2"  high,  can  be 
ordered  in  any  color,  with  flower 
paintings  in  old  gold.  \  very  hand- 
some tray.  $18. 

Alice  H.  Marks.  6  East  52nd  Street 
Effective  glass  centerpiece.  A  17" 
clear  glass  square,  with  a  silver  or 
gold  inner  square  set  in  its  center. 
Surprisingly  pleasing,  different. 
$18.50. 

Prizes  for  Women,  from  $20  to  $50 

Mrs.  Bruce,  725  Madison  Avenue 
Sheraton    mahogany  octagonal 
tea  caddy,  inlaid  with  satinwood 
and  ebony.  Lovely  in  color,  reason- 
able in  price.  $30. 

Sarah  Potter  Conover,  746  Madison 
Avenue 

Antique  Lowestoft  sauce  boats. 
Rich  in  texture.  Varied  in  decora- 
tion. Pleasing  in  shape.  Some  at 
$30. 

Lovely  pair  of  antique  Lowestoft 
tea  bowls.  Made  evidently  for 
Dutch  trade.  Decorated  with  scenes 
of  monastery  wine  barrels  being 
loaded  on  ships  in  harbor.  $25. 

An  antique  Lowestoft  6"  saucer. 
A  unique  piece  as  the  decoration 
consists  of  a  small  elephant  sport- 
ing a  horse's  tail.  $35. 

An  antique  Lowestoft  8"  dish, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Baron  Clifford 
of  Chudieigh-Devonshire,  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  mounted  on  a 
mahogany  stand  is  a  very  choice 
prize  at  $40. 

Pair  of  old  Worcester  shell 
shaped  fruit  or  vegetable  dishes, 
painted  with  decorative  arrange- 
ment of  fruits  and  vegetables.  $50 
the  pair. 

A  particularly  nice  old  Worcester 
ribbed  bowl,  6"  in  diameter,  hand- 
some enough  to  stand  by  itself,  and 
yet  the  perfect  container  for  flow- 
ers on  the  best  table  in  the  home's 
best  room.  $35. 

An  irresistible  pair  of  plump  an- 
tique Lowestoft  custard  pots  with 
lids,  35^"  high.  Any  woman  of  vot- 
ing age  would  be  enchanted  to 
receive  these.  $50  a  pair, 

.Mso  within  this  price  range  at 
this  most  dependable  treasure  house 
of  antique  Lowestoft  are  6"  bowls 
from  $25  to  $45,  some  soft  colored, 
rich  textured  rice  bowls  around  $25 
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each,  a  few  handsome  mugs  at  $45. 
(Handsomer  ones  are  to  be  had  up 
to  $85),  helmet  jugs  at  about  $45 
each,  covered  tea  caddies,  and 
charmine  small  hot  water  jugs  at 
$25  to  $45,  old  salts  about  $25 
each,  and  tea  bowls  of  the  finest 
quality  and  variety  at  $50. 

Wm.  H.  Plummer  &  Co..  695  Fifth 
Avenue 

An  early  19th  century  white  and 
gold  Paris  bowl  8>^"  in  diameter, 
decorated  with  birds.  $35. 

Lennox  china  cigarette  boxes  on 
which  is  transposed  any  photo- 
graph desired.  Gold  rim.  $25. 

Single  plates  of  Lennox  china. 
Gold  border  with  transposed  pho- 
tograph. $50  each. 

Alice  H.  Marks,  6  East  52nd  Street 
The  newest  thing  in  breakfast 
trays.  Tray  sets  on  table  height 
folding  leg  stand,  or  on  its  own 
short  ones.  It  has  a  shaped  glass 
top,  brass  pierced  gallery  at  back, 
and  side,  wicker  baskets  for  morn- 
ing mail.  It  can  be  ordered  in  vari- 
ous pastel  colors.  An  excellent  prize 
at  $22.50. 

Round  mahogany  miniature  tub, 
brass  bound,  lined  with  tin.  About 
10"  diameter.  Charming  for  potted 
plants  and  flowers.  $25. 

E.  Gubelin,  336  Park  Avejtue 

Small  leather  folding  eight-day 
travelling  clock;  No.  465,  in  croco- 
dile, is  particularly  good  looking. 
$30. 

Mosse,  659  Fifth  Avenue 

Hand  blocked  linen  doily  set  for 
twelve.  "Columbine."  Delicately 
shaded  flowers,  in  pink,  blue  or 
yellow,  on  a  soft  gray  pattern. 
$24.75. 

MM.  Importing  Co.,  400  Perk  Avenue 
Set  of  twelve  imported  mats,  9" 
X  7^",  heat  and  moisture  proof, 
decorated  with  old  flower  prints. 
These  are  charming.  $48  the  set. 

Prizes  for  Women,  $100-up 

Sarah  Potter  Conover,  746  Madison 
Avenue 

There  was  one  particular  treas- 
ure among  the  multitude  found 
here  which  engraved  itself  on  my 
inward  eye. 

A  set  of  two  old  Worcester 
plates,  and  an  urn-shaped  tureen 
made  for  the  blind  Earl  of  Cov- 
entry, in  1810.  The  plates  are 
leaf  shaped,  and  the  three  pieces 
have  a  raised  decoration  of  leaves 
and  butterflies  in  the  richest  and 
loveliest  of  colors.  You  can  close 
your  eyes  and  trace,  as  did  the 
blind  Earl,  the  pattern  of  the 
leaves  and  stems  and  butterflies 
with  your  fingers,  but  better  still 
is  to  open  your  eyes,  for  the 
fresh  coloring  and  form  of  these 


pieces  is  most  satisfying.  The  set  is 
$110.  and  it  seems  a  perfect  trophy 
for  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

William  H.  Plummer  &  Co.,  695 
Fifth  Avenue 

A  pair  of  magnificent  porcelain 
Worcester  plates,  18"  in  diameter, 
with  deep  wells,  decorated  in  the 
classic  manner  in  gold  and  sepia. 
Circa  1780. 

These  are  listed  with  some  hesi- 
tation for  though  the  price  is  under 
$400,  they  are  perhaps  too  hand- 
some, too  large,  and  too  superb,  to 
be  subjected  to  the  hazard  of  being 
won  by  an  unappreciative  female. 

Next  month  The  Sportswoman 
will  discuss  appropriate  women's  tro- 
phies in  such  specific  sports  as  sail- 
ing, golf,  field  trials  and  bridge.  In 
addition  to  further  wares  of  many  of 
the  establishments  listed  above,  there 
will  be  described  offerings  of  Aber- 
crombie  &  Fitch,  Brooks  Bros.,  Cow- 
tan  and  Tout,  The  Cross  Roads  of 
Sport,  Arthur  Gilmore,  Mildred  J. 
Megaree,  Meyers,  Inc.,  E.  B.  Meyro- 
witz.  Old  Print  Shop,  St.  James  Gal- 
leries, Sporting  Gallery  and  Book- 
shop, and  Philip  Suval. 

IT  usually  takes  some  sort  of  cata- 
clysm to  bring  before  the  eye  of 
mortal  man  treasures  which  in  peace- 
ful times  he  never  could  hope  to 
feast  his  eyes  upon. 

To  the  pitifully  small  credit  side 
of  the  present  war.  should  now  be 
added  the  benefit  exhibition  of  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  rare  old 
silver  ever  to  be  assembled  in  Amer- 
ica, which  will  be  shown  at  Peter 
Guille's  galleries,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
from  June  3  to  June  8  inclusive. 

The  entire  proceeds  from  this 
unique  exhibition  (admission  50c) 
will  go  to  "Bundles  for  Britain"  and 
"Le  Paquet  au  Front." 

The  105  pieces  in  the  exhibit  are 
privately  owned  and  are  the  gems  of 
four  famous  collections.  None  is  for 
sale. 

English,  French,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Russian,  Dutch,  Belgian  and  Ameri- 
can pieces,  by  some  of  the  greatest 
silversmiths  of  all  time,  are  included 
in  this  exhibition,  which  all  who  love 
old  silver  and  all  whose  sympathies 
are  with  the  democracies  will  be  re- 
joiced to  see. 

One  of  the  earliest  pieces  in  the 
collection  is  a  rare  Cromwellian 
chased  porringer  and  cover.  The 
great  London  fire  in  1666  which  fol- 
lowed the  Black  Plague,  destroyed 
the  records  bearing  the  names  of  the 
silversmiths  listed  before  that  year 
but  fortunately,  though  the  maker  is 
not  known,  the  persons  for  whom 
the  porringer  was  created  have  been 
traced  through  the  arms  on  the  por- 
ringer's cover.  Adam  Baynes,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Parliamentary  Army, 
married'  a  Miss  Martha  Dawson  in 
1642   and  presented  her  with  this 


re*: 


The  assembled  After  Dinner 
Coffee  Set  in  old  Englisli 
silver  sKown  above,  consists 
of  tbe  following  outstanding 
pieces:  Coffee  Pot,  London, 
1726  by  M.  Arnett  and  E. 
Pocock:  Cream  PitcKer,  Lon- 
don, 1742  by  W.  Garrard: 
Cream  Pail,  used  for  sugar. 
London,  1733  by  Ayme 
Videau.  and  Waiter,  Lon- 
don, 1731  by  G.  HindmarsK. 
A  wide  cKoice  of  Tea  and 
Coffee  Sets  are  now  being 
shown. 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUIILE,  PRES,  former/y  of  CRICHTON  &  CO.itd 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


JUNE,  1940 
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A  fire  department 
that's  miles  away  can't  help  much  it 
a  blaze  starts  in  one  of  your  build- 
ings. For  prompt  action,  you  need 
fire  apparatus  of  your  own  —  and 
now  a  special,  completely  equipped 
pumper  is  available  at  a  price  which 
makes  such  protection  an  excellent 
investment. 


Ii0l""^ 

The  LclBout  Fire  Trailer  pumps 
water  from  any  pond  or  stream,  or 
from  an  easily  built  cistern  if  you 
have  no  natural  water  supply.  It 
delivers  150  gallons  per  minute 
against  100  lbs.  pressure — adequate 
for  any  fire  if  attacked  before  it  gets 
too  much  start.  Quickly  attached 
to  any  passenger  car,  it  can  be 
pulled  over  any  roads  the  car  can 
negotiate,  or  one  man  can  move  it 
about  on  hard,  smooth  ground. 

YOUR  OWN  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

The  LaBour  Fire  Trailer  carries  500 
feet  of  discharge  hose,  but  will 
deliver  a  powerful  fire-fighting 
stream  through  1,000  feet  if  neces- 
sary. The  unit  is  complete — there  is 
nothing  else  to  buy.  Operation  is 
entirely  automatic  once  the  engine 
is  started,  so  that  one  man  can  fight 
a  fire  without  assistance  should  an 
emergency  so  demand. 

Here  is  a  unit  designed  and  built 
exactly  for  your  needs.  Full  details 
will  be  sent  promptly  at  your  request. 

THE  Labour  company,  inc. 

1539  Sterling  Avenue 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


magnificent  porringer,  and  she  fol- 
lowed this  example  of  generosity  by 
presenting  her  Adam  with  sixteen 
offspring. 

Silver  of  the  Cromwellian  period 
is  very  scarce,  due  to  Cromwell's 
destruction  of  the  churches,  and  this 
is  a  particularly  fine  piece  of  that 
era. 

There  are  also  to  be  shown  two  in- 
teresting groupings  of  old  English 
and  Irish  silver.  One,  a  group  of 
unusual  octagonal  shaped  pieces  of 
the  Queen  Anne  and  George  I 
periods,  which  include  two  teapots, 
London,  1730,  a  coffee  pot  from 
Dublin,  1730,  which  is  magnificent  in 
its  simplicity,  a  rare  Blending  Bowl 
by  William  Shaw  of  London,  1727,  a 
caster  and  a  hot  water  jug  by  that 
craftsman,  William  Penstone,  of 
London,  1715,  and  from  London 
again  a  very  small  octagonal  tea 
caddy  by  William  Scarlett  that  pos- 
sesses beauty  and  charm  to  a  dan- 
gerously seductive  degree. 

The  other  group  consists  of  16 
waiters,  starting  with  the  Queen  Anne 
period  and  ending  with  George  III, 
which  show  the  progression  in  style, 
and  every  variation  of  style,  during 
this  golden  age  of  the  art  of  silver- 
smiths. 

(Candlesticks  will  also  occupy  con- 
sidpable  space  and  will  be  represen- 
tative pieces  from  the  outstanding 
cralftsmen  of  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent. 

I  shall  make  a  special  visit  to  the 
exlibition,  if  only  to  see  again  a 
pajr  of  silver-gilt  small  desk  candle- 
stitks,  made  by  an  unknown  Dutch- 
msjn  during  the  reign  of  William  IV 


Holland,  in  The  Hague  in  the  year 
0.  The  proportion  of  these,  the 
chasing  and  engraving  are  beau- 


tifil.  In  a  troubled  world  it  is  good 
foj  the  soul  to  look  upon  perfection. 

cotland  comes  to  the  fore  with 
a  )ueen  Anne  howl  and  cover,  11" 
in  hameter,  8"  high,  and  a  very  fine 
"billet"  tea  pot.  Both  come  from 
Ec 
te 


nburgh,  the  bowl  dated  1709,  the 
pot  19  years  later. 


FROM  Russia  are  two  tea  trays 
from  St.  Petersburg  dated  1780, 
ob'iously  copied  from  the  French, 
an!  doubtless  included  in  this  exhi- 
bii  on  for  the  interest  they  are  likely 
to  arouse.  They  are  interesting,  for 
th  ir  color  is  unlike  that  of  other  old 
sil  er  and  their  construction  pos- 
se; ics  some  primitive  features  that 
ar  amusingly  obvious. 

^s  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
decribe  each  and  every  treasure  that 
is  0  be  shown,  a  short  summary  of 
a  ew  of  the  most  unusual  and  rare 
wi|  have  to  suffice. 

pair  of  gilt  wine  goblets  made 
ml619  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
A  Dair  of  goblets  is  as  rare  among 
go  lets  as  quintuplets  are  among 
metals  and  these,  at  the  base  of 
th(  body  of  the  goblet,  are  embossed 
icanthus  leaves  which  terminate 
m  mall  chased  trefoils,  which  adds 
to  their  beauty  as  well  as  their 
un  [ueness. 

coffee  pot,  or  rather  the  coffee 
po  which  brought  at  auction  the 
hi|  est  price  ever  fetched  by  any 
CO  ;e  pot,  £650,  when  the  £  was  all 
of  >5,  American  gold  standard  dol- 
lar The  maker  was  a  Huguenot, 


Anthony  Hulme,  living  in  London  in 
1701  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 

A  sugar  basket  made  by  our  own 
Paul  Revere  in  1780  while  resting 
between  rides. 

It  is  hard  to  stop  when  so  much 
more  deserves  notice  and  praise,  but 
stop  one  must  with  the  world's  finest 
example  of  an  early  tea  tray  known, 
a  wedding  gift  in  1733  to  Miss 
Baileys  upon  her  marriage  to  Wil- 
liam Thornhill.  Paul  Lamerie,  the 
most  noted  gold  and  silversmith  of 
his  time  at  the  behest  of  Miss 
Baileys'  papa,  fashioned  this  large 
tray  with  all  the  elegance  of  surface 
engraving  and  flat  chasing  of  which 
he  was  so  superb  a  master. 

Lovers  of  old  silver  and  of  Eng- 
land and  France  remember  June  3  to 
June  8,  Peter  Guille's  benefit  exhi- 
bition, 630  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 

Betty  Babcock 
(Alias  N.  Parker) 


BACK  YARD  SHOOTING 

{Continued  from  page  25) 

Every  conceivable  angle  is  encoun- 
tered on  this  walk.  Such  details  as 
the  prevailing  wind  and  the  back- 
ground against  which  you  see  the  tar- 
gets have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  walk  is  about  250  feet  long 
and  42  traps  are  used.  It  has  also 
been  carefully  and  attractively 
planted  and  landscaped. 

In  shooting  this  walk  you  are  al- 
lowed 50  shells  and  seven  minutes  for 
forty  shots.  (There  is  a  covey  of  four 
out  of  which  only  three  are  possible.) 
These  40  shots,  with  their  change  of 
pace  and  of  background,  offer  just 
about  every  possible  shot  presented 
to  the  upland  gunner,  plus  several 
trick  ones  for  good  measure.  The  best 
score  ever  made  on  this  walk  is  36 
out  of  the  possible  40.  This  score, 
incidentally,  was  made  by  Howard 
Brokaw,  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
country. 

Your  back  yard  shoot  doesn't  have 
to  be  as  elaborate  as  this,  or  the 
Abercrombie  walk,  however.  You  can 
do  a  complete  job  with  25  traps  if 
you  want  (25  is  a  good  number  as 
you  shoot  it  with  one  box  of  shells) 
or  if  expense  is  an  item,  half  a  dozen 
might  do. 

Neither  do  you  need  expert  advice, 
if  you  are  content  with  a  fairly 
simple  plan.  Just  use  your  imagina- 
tion, choose  a  place  that  resembles 
natural  game  cover  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, and  place  your  traps  so  that 
the  targets  will  fly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  quail,  grouse,  woodcock,  or 
whatever  you  want. 

The  traps  should  be  bolted  to  a 
wooden,  or  better  still,  concrete  base 
(an  ordinary  large-size  tile  pipe  set 
upright  in  the  ground  and  filled  with 
concrete  makes  an  excellent  and 
easily  constructed  base)  and  should 
have  foet  "trips"  in  easy  reach  of 
the  path.  The  trips  are  connected 
with  the  traps  with  wire,  and  this 
should  be  heavy  so  it  will  last. 

The  path  should  not  be  too  nar- 
row because  perhaps  two  people  will 
want  to  shoot  at  the  same  time; 
eight  feet  is  about  right.  Don't  be 
too  fancy  about  the  footing.  Cinders 


PLEASANT  CONTRASTS 

IN  A  LAND  OF  LEISURE 

Enjoy  ALL  Panama.  The  Canal, 
of  course  .  .  .  the  shops,  night 
life,  antiquities,  fine  hotels  and 
clubs  of  Colon  and  Panama 
City.  But  visit,  too,  that  other 
Panama  ...  a  colorful,  leisurely 
country  as  big  as  Belgium.  Sun- 
bathed beaches,  cool  mountain- 
sides, modern  plantations,  palm 
thatched  colonies  of  ring-nosed 
Indians,  island  resorts  ...  all 
share  the  2  i-hour  comfort  of 
ocean-borne  trade  winds.  Win- 
ter and  Summer.  Fish  for  black 
marlin  or  champion  sailfish  .  .  . 
ride  a  native  pony  into  the  hills 
to  hunt  for  Tigrito  ...  or  paddle 
a  Cayuca  up  moonlit  rivers  for 
alligator.  Exceptional  food. 
Comfortable  accomodations. 
The  word  for  the  visitor  is 
always  "Amigo."  Pick  Panama 
this  Summer. 


See  your  TRAVEL  AGENT 

for  low-cost  .ill-fxpcnsc  tours. 


H  rile  Air  M.iil  for  FREE 
\4"  pkturt  map  ami  booklet. 


Panama  National  Tourist  Commission 

Apartado  914  Panama,  R.de  P. 


Late  AuguU  and 
September  are  packed 
full  of  ranch  activity 
at 

Saddle  Pocket 

A  real  Western  Cattle  Ranch 
in  the  heart  of  the 
Rockies 

Just  26  hours 
from  Chicago. 

For  late-summer  reservations,  and 
illustrated  folder  write  to: 

Saddle  Pocket  Ranch 

SLATER  COLORADO 


TIMAGAML  CANADA 


Exceptionally  fine  fishing — trouL, 
bass,  northern  pike  and  pickerel. 
Rustic  cabin  or  tent  accommoda- 
tion with  excellent  meals  at  main 
lodge.  Guides,  rowboals,  canoes, 
outboard  motors,  bathing,  hiking, 
tennis  and  badminton.  Accessible 
by  railway  or  automobile.  Reason- 
able rates.  Write  for  folder. 

HERBERT  F.  WILSDIV 

WABI-KON  CAMP 
Tiniagami,  Ont.  Canada 
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are  about  the  best  and  don't  get 
muddy  in  wet  weather.  However,  just 
plain  earth  would  be  all  right.  Re- 
member, you  want  your  walk  to  look 
as  much  like  shooting  country  as 
possible. 

You  can  leave  your  traps  in  place 
all  the  time  with  only  slight  pro- 
tection. If  you  cover  them  thor- 
oughly with  a  mixture  of  transmis- 
sion grease,  oil  and  graphite  heated 
and  mixed  together  before  they  are 
put  out,  and  cover  them  with  burlap 
or  canvas  in  the  winter,  they  will 
never  show  a  trace  of  rust. 

Something  to  remember  is  that 
the  tendency  in  many  amateur-de- 
signed walks  is  to  have  the  angles 
too  much  the  same.  This  makes  for 
dull  shooting  over  a  period  of  time, 
so  be  sure  and  have  plenty  of  vari- 
ety. Rocks,  trees  and  other  natural 
obstructions  can  be  an  important 
part  of  the  shoot,  but  be  sure  they 
won't  prevent  you  from  changing  the 
lateral  and  vertical  angles  of  the 
traps  occasionally. 

Here  is  another  idea.  If  possible 
you  should  have  a  house  of  some 
kind  near  your  shoot.  This  can  be 
a  mere  shed  with  a  stove  in  it,  or  it 
can  be  fixed  up  attractively  with  fire- 
place, plumbing  and  all  the  comforts 
of  home.  Remember  some  of  your 
shooting  will  be  done  when  the 
weather  is  none  too  pleasant.  Also, 
once  the  word  gets  around,  you  are 
going  to  have  people  dropping  in  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  try  their 
hands;  and  sometimes  it  will  be  a 
long  time  between  turns  at  the  walk. 
There  should  also  be  a  place  where 
non-shooting  ladies  can  watch  the 
fun  without  freezing,  and  where  you 
can  gather  after  the  last  shot  has 
been  fired  and  discuss  your  misses 
over  a  drink. 

So,  if  possible,  fix  up  some  sort 
of  a  building.  It  will  add  to  your 
pleasure  immeasurably. 

Finally,  you  should  establish  very 
definite  safety  rules  and  adhere  to 
them.  Impress  upon  your  guests  that 
careless  handling  of  loaded,  or  un- 
loaded guns,  isn't  funny.  Be  sure  that 
the  person  springing  the  traps  knows 
what  he  is  doing.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  in  your  mind,  do  it  yourself. 
It  can  be  almost  as  much  fun  as 
the  actual  shooting. 

Incidentally,  if  space  and  price  are 
prime  considerations,  you  can  have 
a  whole  walk  with  one  trap,  sort  of 
a  one-man  band.  The  device  for  this 
is  the  Altemus  trap,  and  it  will  throw 
singles,  doubles,  or  a  "covey"  of 
four  just  like  rolling  off  a  log.  It  is 
built  on  a  universal  joint  and  can  be 
tipped  one  way  or  another  for  nearly 
all  angles.  There  is  a  game  called 
Sub  in  which  this  trap  is  used;  it 
vaguely  resembles  Skeet. 

If  your  principal  interest  is  pass 
or  driven  bird  shooting,  the  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  put  a  trap  on  a  tower 
40  feet  or  so  high.  An  old  windmill 
tower  could  easily  be  pressed  into 
service  for  this  if  you  build  a  shot- 
proof  crow's-nest  on  top. 

If  there  is  a  cliff  or  abandoned 
quarry  around,  so  much  the  better, 
for  the  shooter  can  walk  along  the 
base  while  a  man  with  a  hand  trap 
keeps  parallel  on  top  and  throws  tar- 
gets into  space  at  unexpected  inter- 
vals. 


Of  course,  back-yards  in  America 
are  not  as  expansive  as  they  used  to 
be.  Moreover  you  need  a  fair  ex- 
panse of  land  for  any  sort  of  a  trap 
layout.  Not  so  much  for  the  actual 
mechanics  of  it,  of  course.  Four  or 
five  acres  are  sufficient  for  that,  but 
you  have  to  allow  about  300  yards 
for  the  shot  to  fall.  They  are  harm- 
less long  before  this,  but  people  are 
touchy  about  having  even  harmless 
pellets  raining  down  around  them. 

This  problem  can  be  solved  by  an 
iron  fence,  strategically  placed,  but 
there  is  always  the  noise  problem. 
What's  to  do  if  you  live  in  a  civil- 
ized neighborhood? 

Just  because  you  have  limited 
quarters  is  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  have  a  lot  of  fun  and  prac- 
tise. To  begin  with  you  can  take  one 
of  the  smaller  mechanical  traps  with 
you  in  the  car  when  you  go  to  the 
beach,  or  out  into  the  country. 

THERE  is  one  difficulty  about  these 
mechanical  traps,  however.  They 
have  to  be  fastened  to  some  sort  of  a 
heavy  base  such  as  a  wooden  plat- 
form or  table.  This  can  be  done,  and 
the  base  of  the  trap  need  not  be  too 
big  and  heavy  to  handle,  provided 
you  use  one  of  the  smaller  types  of 
traps.  Still,  at  best,  it  will  be  sort  of 
an  unwieldy  thing  to  carry,  and  once 
set  up  you  won't  want  to  move  it 
often.  So,  for  convenience  sake,  and 
so  you  will  have  a  minimum  of 
trouble,  one  of  the  lighter  contri- 
vances is  suggested. 

For  instance  you  can  use  hand 
traps.  With  these  the  thrower  has 
almost  as  much  fun  as  the  shooter. 
Considerable  skill  can  be  obtained 
with  one  of  these,  and  after  a  while 
you  can  put  the  target  anywhere.  As 
in  baseball,  the  thrower  does  his  best 
to  "strike  out"  the  shooter,  and  if 
he  is  good  he  can  throw  some  pretty 
dirty  ones. 

By  walking  along  the  beach  or 
through  a  field,  with  the  thrower  be- 
hind you,  it  is  possible  to  have  shoot- 
ing very  similar  to  a  walk-up. 

If  you  don't  want  the  trouble  of 
working  a  trap,  the  Duvrock  device 
might  fill  the  bill.  This  trap  can  be 
loaded  with  50  small  discs  made  of 
the  same  composition  as  regular  tar- 
gets. A  pull  of  a  string  releases  the 
targets  one  after  another  without  any 
necessity  of  reloading  until  they  are 
all  gone.  With  small  shot  and  light 
loads,  this  can  pass  away  a  pleasant 
afternoon. 

You  can,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shoot 
clay  pigeons  in  a  suburban  back 
yard,  or  even  indoors.  The  new  Mo- 
Skeet-0  outfits,  consisting  of  22  cali- 
ber guns  bored  for  shot  shells  and 
miniature  traps  which  throw  tiny 
clay  pigeons,  can  be  used  almost 
anywhere.  The  tiny  shot  particles  are 
entirely  harmless  after  a  short  dis- 
tance and  only  carry  about  30  yards. 
It  isn't  shotgun  shooting  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word. 

It  may  or  may  not  help  your  regu- 
lar shooting  form.  To  tell  the  truth, 
it  has  about  the  same  relationship 
to  regular  shooting  as  Ping  Pong  has 
to  tennis.  Still,  it's  fun  and  goes  to 
prove  that  there  is  plenty  of  sport 
to  be  had — right  in  your  own  back 
yard,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
your  fun  should  ever  be  put  away. 


You  Can  Have  Shooting 
On  Your  Estate 


THERE  is  a  shotgun  game  ideally  suited  to  your  estate. 
Year-around  "grouse,"  "woodcock,"  "quail"  or  "duck" 
shooting — using  clay  targets.  The  popular  gun  games  de- 
scribed below  duplicate  the  conditions  of  live  bird  shoot- 
ing. They  incorporate  the  intriguing  element  of  surprise — 
and,  just  as  in  live  game  bird  shooting,  you  know  neither 
the  moment  the  "birds"  will  explode  from  a  thicket  or  zoom 
overhead,  nor  the  direction  of  their  flight.  Single  targets — 
doubles — or  a  whole  covey  unexpectedly  burst  into  the  air! 
It's  great  sport!  Excellent  practice! 

Let  us  send  a  description  of  the  range  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  assist  in  planning  it.  WESTERN  target-throwing  equipment  is 
ideal  for  these  gun  games.  There  is  a  WESTERN  trap  especially 
suited  to  each.  Sturdy,  quiet,  dependable  and  service-proven. 
WESTERN  traps  and  White  Flyer  targets  are  in  use  on  innumerable 
estates  and  at  thousands  of  Skeet  and  trapshooting  clubs.  Try 
WESTERN  XPERT  Super  Skeet  or  Super  Trap  shells  — with  the 
new  Super  Seal  crimp.  Elimination  of  the  top  wad  assures  holeproof, 
target-powdering  patterns. 


Covey  Rise 

This  installation  duplicates  the  sud- 
den startling  whir-r-r-r  of  a  fright- 
ened covey  of  birds.  You  use  two 
Western  McCrea  Master  Traps  capa- 
ble of  throwing  from  one  to  four 
targets  at  a  time.  The  traps  are 
mounted  at  the  end  of  a  walk  or 
platform  along  which  the  shooter 
advances  toward  the  trap. 

Quail  Walk 

In  this  gun  game  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  inexpensive  Western  Practice 
Traps  may  be  used,  camouflaged 
with  shrubbery  or  other  natural 
cover.  Each  trap  is  set  to  throw  a 
target  at  a  fixed  angle.  The  angle  is 
unknown  to  the  shooter  and  the 
shooter  doesn't  know  when  the 
birds  will  appear. 

High  Tower 

The  Tower  clay  target  game  can  be 
as  sporty  as  a  pheasant  drive,  or  high 
overhead  shots  at  wildfowl.  Tower 
can  be  visible  or  concealed,  40  to 
60  feet  high.  The  Western  trap  for 
tower  shooting  throws  targets  80  to 
100  yards,  depending  on  the  wind, 
in  a  fixed  line  or  at  variable  angles. 

—  And  Skeet 

A  reguUition  Skeet  or  "angle"  field 
on  your  estate  will  provide  year 
around  sport  for  family  and  guests. 
Skeet  is  another  target  shooting 
game  made  to  order  for  field  gun- 
ners desiring  added  pleasure  and 
practice.  Western  Skeet  Traps  are 
modern  in  every  detail.  Durable.  De- 
pendable. Manual  or  electric  release. 


TRAPS ..  .TARGETS ...  AM  M  U  N ITION 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Dept.  F-93,  East  Alton,  III. 

Please  send  a  free  copy  of  your  HANDBOOK  ON  SHOTGUN  SHOOTING  and, 
also  free,  the  WESTERN  TRAP  and  SKEET  EQUIPMENT  MANUAL. 


Description  of  a^ 


range  will  be  appreciated. 


Name  

Address - 


Post  OflSce- 


-State- 


JUNE,  1940 
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GUNS  &  GAM 


GAME  BIRDS  IN 

CANADA 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  OF 

Duck  Geese 
Grouse  Woodcock 
Hungarian  Partridge 


Choose  the  game  birds  you  want . . . 
selectyour  territory  and  bagyour  limit. 
In  Canada's  unspoiled  wilds,  up- 
lands, swale  and  marshlands  seldom 
crossed  by  hunters,  are  made  easily 
accessible  by  fast,  comfortable,  air- 
conditioned  Canadian  National  trains. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  grand  a  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  trip  really  can  be,  write 

C.  K.  HOWARD,  Manager  Tourist  Bureau 
Canadian  National  Railways 
Montreal,  Canada 

—  or  to  the  nearest  Agent  listed  below. 
Be  specific  about  the  type  of  game  or 
fish  you  want,  the  time  available,  and 
preference  as  to  territory. 


Boston.  186  Tremont  St. 
Buffalo.  22  N.  Division  St. 
Chicago. 

4  S.  Michigan  Blvd. 


Cincinnati, 

206  Dixie  Term.  Bldg. 
Detroit, 

1239  Washington  Blvd 

No  passports  required.  A  friendly  welcome  awaits  you 


New  \'()rk,  itl  \  Fifth  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  1500  Chestnut  St. 
Pittsburgh,  355  Fifth  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  648  Market  St. 


Canadian  National 


TO  EVERYWHERE 
I  N   C  A  N  A  0  A 


9  0  Proof.  Distilled  i  roiii  IdlC;  -rain  in- ii  t  r  a  I  spirits. 
National   Distillers    Products  (Corporation,  IN'ew  York  City 


■TOPPING  THE  THICKET-  BY 


SCHALDACH — COURTESY  OF  THE   SPORTING   GALLERY  AND  BOOKSHOP 


MUCH  concern  is  being  felt  over 
the  woodcock  situation  and  the 
probable  extent  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  birds  by  the  cold  weather  that 
fell  upon  the  Gulf  area  during  the 
unlamented  winter  just  past — or  pass- 
ing. Early  reports  from  the  Louisiana 
grounds  were  alarming,  but  later  in- 
vestigations by  naturalists  of  the 
Biological  Survey  were  somewhat 
more  encouraging. 

Investigations  to  be  conducted  on 
the  breeding  grounds  will  probably 
furnish  more  reliable  information  as 
to  whether  the  losses  have  been  so 
severe  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
give  the  bird  additional  protection 
for  a  time. 

I  hope  it  will  be  found  that  our 
woodcock  have  not  been  very  badly 
hurt.  What  with  work,  war,  and  worry 
over  these  damned  limber  paper 
matches  that  won't  ignite  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and,  when  they  do,  fold 
up  and  burn  my  fingers  and  set  my 
pants  afire,  I  am  half  sunk  right  now. 
If  on  top  of  all  this  I  must  contem- 
plate an  October  with  no  woodcock 
shooting  in  it  I  might  as  well  open 
the  sea  cocks  and  go  gurgling  to  the 
bottom  with  the  Nazi  navy. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
woodcock  have  been  visited  by  the 
disaster  of  ice  and  snow  on  their  win- 
tering grounds.  On  one  occasion,  at 
least,  reliable  observers  reported  great 
mortality  among  them,  but  I  do  not 
find  anything  to  indicate  whether  the 
birds  were  noticeably  scarce  during 
the  following  season  or  how  long  it 
was  before  they  recovered. 

The  jacksnipe  is  reported  to  have 


suffered  from  the  frigid  weather  also, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  song  and  in- 
sectivorous birds. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  laymen, 
however,  to  magnify  the  losses  occa- 
sioned to  wildlife  from  such  causes. 
The  sight  of  a  few  dead  birds  is  apt 
to  cause  more  alarm  than  is  actually 
warranted.  Nearly  every  winter  there 
are  reports  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  waterfowl  are  dying  at  this 
place  or  that  from  starvation.  The 
newspapers  print  pictures  of  four  or 
five  dead  ducks,  and  everybody  wants 
to  know  why  in  hell  the  Government 
— the  resourceful  old  thing — doesn't 
do  something  about  it. 

In  99  cases  out  of  100  the  Govern- 
ment, through  its  wildlife  agents,  has 
been  the  first  to  know  that  the  birds 
were  dying  and  has  already  instituted 
remedial  measures  if  any  are  practica- 
ble. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  however,  the 
investigators  find,  first,  that  the 
casualty  reports  have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, and,  second,  that  the  birds 
are  not  dying  from  starvation  but 
from  lead  poisoning,  wounds,  or  the 
frailties  of  age.  Ailing  birds  and  beasts 
die  in  greater  numbers  during  periods 
of  cold,  inclement  weather.  Human 
beings  do,  too. 

• 

The  greatest  rewards  that  I  re- 
ceive for  my  intermittent  labors 
with  this  queer  department  are  not 
of  a  sort  that  the  paying  tellers  will 
honor.  I  refer  to  the  communications 
from  sportsmen-readers,  many  of 
whom  I  have  never  met. 

Occasionally  a  letter  brings  a  query, 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


CAMPBELL  WATEIt  WIIKKLS 
Pliiln<i«>lpliiii.  I>ii. 


APTl  UE  now  that 

FREE  POWER 

lloviing  across  your  Estate 

There's  a  beautiful  stream  on  most 
estates.  Here's  a  source  of  free 
power  that  may  be  distinctly  worth 
looking  into  from  the  standpoint 
of  eliminating  forever  the  expense 
represented  by  present  power  bills. 

And  for  what  can  this  power  be 
used?  To  generate  electric  light 
and  power,  or  to  pump  water,  or 
both. 

Some  very  prominent  persons  have 
had  Campbell  supervised  surveys 
made  of  the  water  power  on  their 
Estates;  and  as  a  result,  the  instal- 
lation of  Campbell  Water  Wheels 
has  put  them  in  a  position  of  no 
longer  paying  for  what  they  al- 
ready have. 

We  shall  gladly  send  you  our 
catalog  illustrating  many  interest- 
ing installations.  Call  us  or  write 
us  for  information.  We  send  our 
Engineers  anywhere,  Maine  to 
California. 


c. 


AMPBELL 
WATER  WHEEL  €0. 

Water  Wheels.  Dams,  Hydro-Elec- 
tric Plants,  Water  Supply  Systems. 

Lafayette  Bldg.       Phila.,  Pa. 

TELEPHONE  —   LOMBARD  1594 


^  SHRUBS 
jXOS  EVERGREENS 


Many  times  dogs 
are  a  nuisance.  Spray  their  favorite 
spots  with  "Black  Leaf  40."  They 
will  avoid  because  they  do  not  like 
the  smell. 

SPRAY  FLOWERS,  PLANTS, 
SHRUBS  AND  TREES 

Aphis,  leafhoppers,  leaf  miners, 
most  thrips,  young  sucking  bugs 
and  other  similar  inseas  may  be 
controlled  with  "Black  Leaf  40." 
Kills  by  contact  and  by  fumes. 
One  ounce  makes  six  gal- 
lons of  effective  spray.  Keep 
a  supply  on  hand  for 
prompt  use. 

nsist  on  original  fac- 
tory sealed  packages 
for  full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCn 
&  CHEMICAL  CORP., 

INCORPORATED 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


COUNTRY  THEATRE 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

people  grow  you  can  tell  who  is  in 
the  house  by  glancing  over  the 
receipts." 

Another  ingenious  method  of  pro- 
viding summer  entertainment  to 
country  dwellers — in  the  far  reaches 
of  New  Hampshire  this  time — is  used 
by  The  Barnstormers.  Francis  Cleve- 
land, son  of  former  President 
Cleveland,  is  the  manager  of  this 
company,  and  they  follow  the  barn- 
storming tradition  by  loading  their 
scenery  and  props  on  a  truck  and 
trouping  a  regular  circuit  of  four 
New  Hampshire  towns. 

The  Lakewood  Theatre  at  Skow- 
hegan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  depend 
entirely  on  summer  people  for  the 
audiences.  The  Maine  Yankees  drive 
miles  to  see  Arthur  Byron  star  in  a 
r^efw  Owen  Davis  play — or  to  see 
darn  near  anything  else  the  manage- 
ment sees  best  to  put  on.  for  that 
matter. 

When  Eugene  O'Neill  began  to 
write  one-act  plays  for  his  friends  to 
act  in  a  fish-shack  in  Provincetown, 
he  presented  Cape  Cod  with  one 
more  historical  monument.  The  Wharf 
Theatre,  under  which  the  tides  of 
the  bay  slap  and  sough,  has  housed 
some  magnificent  plays  and  a  lot  of 
sun-burned  playgoers,  most  of  them 
artists  and  writers  who  spend  every 
summer  at  Provincetown,  and  num- 
bers of  tourists. 

Also  on  the  Cape,  but  in  the  wide 
part  which  has  a  much  more  inland 
feeling,  is  the  Cape  Playhouse  at 
Dennis.  This  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  equipped 
plants  I  have  ever  seen.  The  scheme 
of  having  each  week  a  visiting  star 
of  real  magnitude,  either  in  a  new 
play  or  a  revival  of  a  New  York  hit, 
has  proved  brilliantly  successful. 

It  really  is  amazing  to  be  able  to 
lie  all  day  on  the  beach  at  Truro, 
with  not  another  soul  on  the  whole 
white  stretch  of  sand  and  nothing 
between  you  and  Spain  but  an  un- 
broken reach  of  cobalt-blue  sea — and 
then  to  spend  the  evening  seeing  Ger- 
trude Lawrence  in  a  try-out  of  "Sky- 
lark." 

LAWRENCE  Langer,  a  Theatre  Guild 
,  director  and  a  devotee  of  both 
the  stage  and  country  life,  was  among 
the  first  to  believe  that  they  could 
and  should  be  combined.  Ten  years 
ago,  he  built  his  Westport  Country 
Playhouse  in  a  roomy  barn  in  a  Con- 
necticut apple  orchard,  equipped  it 
efficiently,  decorated  it  gaily,  and 
opened  shop.  Westport  is  now  famous 
for  good  new  plays  with  well-known 
casts  (unofficial  try-outs  of  plays 
which  have  interested  the  Theatre 
Guild,  for  the  most  part,  and  hence 
apt  to  be  very  worthwhile  indeed). 

The  theatre  occupies  a  very  defi- 
nite place  in  the  social  life  of  the 
communities  for  many  miles  around. 
Subscribers  plan  their  weeks  around 
the  nights  they  have  chosen  for  their 
seats  at  the  Playhouse,  give  dinner 
parties,  take  pride  in  showing  guests 
over  the  theatre  which  they  have  come 
to  regard  as  their  own.  Frequent  teas 
and'  parties  are  given  for  the  casts. 
Last  year,  Mr.  Langner  worked  out 


an  exchange  system  with  Dick  Skin- 
ner and  Day  Tuttle.  who  run  the 
enormously  successful  Westchester 
Playhouse  at  Mt.  Kisco.  Each  play 
ran  a  week  at  Westport  and  a  week 
at  Mt.  Kisco,  and  anyone  who  spent 
last  summer  in  Connecticut  or  West- 
chester had  the  chance  to  see  a  varied 
list  of  stars  which  included,  among 
others,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Nazimova, 
Charles  Farrell,  Eddie  Dowling  and 
Lanny  Ross. 

Billy  Miles,  who  runs  Stockbridge 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  love  the 
Berkshires  in  summer,  but  like  some 
cultural  entertainment  too,  is  ex- 
tremely firm  about  the  architecture 
of  his  theatre.  He  says,  "our  'cow 
shed'  was  designed  by  Stanford 
White,  and  the  only  livestock  that 
was  ever  in  it  was  a  white  horse  who 
appeared  in  our  revival  of  'In  Old 
Kentucky'  and  an  English  sheep  dog, 
who  is  stage  struck  since  her  official 
appearance  in  'Storm  Over  Patsy' 
and  makes  unscheduled  appearances 
at  the  worst  possible  moments  in 
plays  that  call  for  only  two-legged 
actors."  Berkshirites  had  the  fun  last 
summer  of  seeing  Thornton  Wilder 
act  in  his  own  moving  play,  "Our 
Town,"  and  Ruth  Gordon  and  Dennis 
King  played  at  Stockbridge  in  other 
plays  during  the  season. 

IN  a  sense,  every  summer  theatre 
is  a  community  project,  since  the 
people  of  the  community  must  be- 
lieve in  it  and  enjoy  it  to  the  point 
of  supporting  it  by  subscriptions,  or 
at  least  occasional  attendance,  or  the 
manager  goes  broke  very  shortly  in- 
deed. But  the  Bucks  County  Theatre 
at  New  Hope  is  unusual  in  that  it 
was  built  by  donations  from  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  that  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  community  centre,  de- 
signed to  function  all  year  round,  as 
an  art  gallery,  a  lecture  and  concert 
hall,  a  stage  for  amateur  theatricals, 
as  well  as  a  summer  theatre.  The 
building  is  a  lovely  old  mill  on  the 
Delaware  River,  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  our  lushest  and  loveliest  farming 
countrysides. 

Its  instant  success  in  the  way  of 
audience  support  shows  how  wise  its 
founders  were  in  their  belief  that 
here  was  a  community  that  both 
needed  and  would  appreciate  intel- 
lectual entertainment.  Other  commu- 
nities that  have  no  theatres  may  well 
be  encouraged  to  emulate  Bucks 
County — for  with  the  realization  that 
seems  to  be  growing  in  everyone's 
mind  these  days  that  the  country  is 
the  place  to  live  well  and  fully  and 
to  bring  up  happy,  healthy  children, 
the  need  will  grow  for  near-by 
artistic  and  intellectual  advantages. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  score  more 
really  good  summer  theatres  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  all 
worthy  of  community  support.  The 
ones  I've  mentioned  are  selected 
more  or  less  at  random  from  among 
the  best  to  give  some  idea  of  their 
variety  and  adaptability  to  local 
tastes.  That  the  theatre  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  movement  to  extend 
metropolitan  advantages  to  the  coun- 
try, and  has  been  so  enthusiastically 
received  there,  is  the  best  evidence 
I  know  of  its  continuing  vitality,  and 
of  our  need  of  and  enjoyment  in  the 
drama  of  living  actors. 


NOW  you  have  pure, 
sparkling  water  with 

LOOMIS-MANNING 

Filters 

for  home  and  pool! 

Crystal-clear,  healthful  water, 
scientifically  purified  with  a 
LOOMIS-MANNING  FUter, 
protects  your  family  from 
possible  illness  and  adds  im- 
measurably to  the  satisfac- 
tions of  country  life.  Hun- 
dreds in  use  on  the  country's 
finest  estates.  All  sizes,  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  to  meet  every 
condition.  Write  NOW  for 
complete  data. 

LOOMIS-MANNING 
Filter  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1880 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


>NEST  0000 

You  who  value  your  homes  and 
stables  .  .  .  who  cover  them  with  insurance 
.  .  .  should  investigate  WEST  DODD  LIGHT- 
NING PROTECTION. 

Lightning  can't  be  stopped.  It  outranks  any 
other  cause  of  fire  throughout  the  country- 
side, according  to  authorities.  But  lightning 
can  be  controlled  so  safety  is  assured.  Modern 
WEST  DODD  protection  systems  are  incon- 
spicuous. Modest  in  cost,  completely  installed. 
In  many  instances  will  cut  insurance  rotes. 

WEST  DODD  systems  are  made  by  the  pio- 
neer and  world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
lightning  protection  equipment.  Carry  com- 
plete approval  of  all  authorities,  including 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Free  information  on  request. 


WEST  DODD 

LICHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORP. 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


JUNE,  1940 
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WHAT  MAKES 
FINE  BINOCULAR 
PERFORMANCE 

The  optical  system  of  a  fine  binocular 
is  a  series  of  lenses  and  prisms,  a  total 
of  twenty  bits  of  glass.  On  the  quahty 
of  their  material  and  the  accuracy  of 
their  manufacture  depend  the  perform- 
ance of  the  binocular.  As  maker  of 
scientific  research  instruments,  Bausch 
&  Lomb  has  the  experience  and  skill 
to  produce  glasses  of  unparalleled 
precision. 

FREE  CATALOG 


tells  how  to  select  a 


IHE    »0«LD  S    lESI  -  ty    ANT  I6SI 


HENRY  BIRKS  &  SONS  LTD. 

JEWELLERS  MONTREAL 

CANADA 


WARD  &  ROME 

63  East  57th  Street,  New  York 

Hunting  Scenes 

from  Old  Prints 

PAINTED 
ON 

furniture 
Lampshades 
Screens 


English  Dinneruare 

One  of  Canada's  largest  and  most 
distinguished  selections.  Priced  in 
your  favour,  especially  witfi  the 
prevailing  rate  of  exchange. 
Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

HENRY    MO  R  G  A  N 
&  Co.  Limited 

—  Montreal's  Own  Store  Since  1843  — 


BIRKS-ELLIS-RYRIE  LTD. 

JEWELLERS  TORONTO 

CANADA 


Glamis  Thistle  is  a  new- 
design  in  English  bone  china, 
a  creation  of  the  Royal  Doul- 
ton  potteries.  It  represents  a 
faithful  and  colorful  repro- 
duction of  the  thistles  found 
near  Glamis  Castle.  Scotland, 
home  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  service  consists  of  56 
pieces,  for  eight  persons. 
Price,  $58.  Henry  Birks  and 
Sons.  Ltd..  Montreal,  Canada. 


This  walnut  cabinet  has 
been  designed  specially  to 
hold  phonograph  records, 
though  it  serves  many  other 
purposes.  With  six  compart- 
ments on  the  under  shelf,  it 
will  hold  100  records.  25^" 
long,  13"  wide,  20"  high. 
Functionally  designed,  hand- 
rubbed  finish.  $9.80.  Practical 
Specialties  Company,  67  West 
44th  Street,  New  York. 


Here  is  something  new  for 
the  country  home.  Photo  al- 
bum or  guest  book,  with 
wood  covers,  bound  with 
leather  ties,  and  decorated 
with  brass  studs.  Many  leaves 
of  stout  brown  paper.  Size 
12"  X  14",  $2.  10"  X  11 J^", 
$1.50.  Your  name,  or  name 
of  your  place,  or  initials  in- 
cluded. From  Evelyn  Reed. 
524  Madison  Avenue. 


The  vogue  for  heavy  jewelr>' 
has  invaded  the  masculine 
field.  Victorian  watch  chains 
are  now  worn  with  sports 
jackets.  The  Petit  Musee,  20 
East  57th  Street,  has  an 
amazing  collection  of  heavy 
gold  jewelry.  The  chain  pic- 
tured on  the  left,  is  S20.  At 
right,  $17.50.  Moss  agate  cuff 
buttons,  $16.50.  Enamel  on 
onyx.  $21.  Square  agate,  $25. 


"JULY  IN  THE  SHOPS' 


Y. 


ou  will  find  many  new 
and  interesting  articles 
suitable  for  gifts,  as  well 
as  practical  things  for 
the  country  home  and 
outdoor  activities,  illus- 
trated and  described  in 


COUNTRY  IIFE-JUIY  ISSUE 


.  .  .  of  English  bone  china  and  earthenware  awaif  your  inspection  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto.  Buy  in  Canada  at  lower  prices  and  receive 
also  a  premium  of  10%  on  your  U.S.  money. 

Beautifully  illustrated  China  Booklet  "C"  sent  upon  request. 


Resava  is  a  tonic  for  marred 
furniture.  It  will  readily  re- 
move water,  alcohol,  heat  or 
other  stains  from  varnished, 
lacquered  or  polished  sur- 
faces. It  is  an  efficient  cleanser 
and  polish,  too.  One  of  the 
Jackson  of  London  products. 
Half-pint  bottle  costs  $1. 
From  the  Mrs.  M.  Jackson's 
Studio.  25  West  51st  Street. 
New  York. 
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For  dining  outdoors,  this 
hot  hors  d'oeuvre  dish  is  par- 
ticularly useful.  It  has  a  hot 
water  compartment,  and  a 
removable  cover  for  ease  in 
cleaning.  6"  x  9".  $38.  The 
sugar  dredger,  6><",  is  $8. 
The  etched  pepper  mill,  4J/2", 
is  $12.  Plain,  $10.  All  are  of 
English  silver,  plated  on  cop- 
per. Olga  Woolf,  Ltd.,  509 
Madison  Avenue. 


There  is  charm,  grace  and 
movement  to  this  Matisse- 
effect  white  plaster  piece, 
delicately  tinted  in  pastel 
colors.  Designed  by  Louise 
Milhau  especially  for  Carole 
Stupell,  Ltd.,  of  507  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  On  the 
mantel  or  the  bookshelf,  these 
gay  riders  will  impart  a  dis- 
tinctively decorative  note  to 
the  room.  $37.50. 


Hand-blown  Venetian  glass 
bowls,  formerly  used  for  those 
old-time  red-tipped  matches 
which  were  struck  on  their 
sides,  are  now  used  for  ciga- 
rettes or  candles.  Available 
in  fluted  or  solid  shapes  as 
shown.  3%"  high,  $5  each. 
From  the  collection  of  im- 
ported decorative  articles  at 
A.  Olivotti  &  Co.,  867  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New-  York. 


Sammy  Scarecrow  is  made 
of  vetivert  root  or  Cuss-cuss 
scented  tropical  grass.  His 
fragrant,  aromatic  scent  makes 
him  an  unusual  sachet  for 
either  the  masculine  or  femi- 
nine wardrobe.  $1.50.  The 
playsuit  is  of  washable  shark- 
skin, in  white,  sleeping  blue, 
dusty  pink,  or  coral.  $12.95. 
The  Country  Store,  Inc.,  548 
Madison  Avenue. 


The  Rota  grill  is  the  new- 
est type  of  charcoal  stove 
for  outdoor  cooking,  now  so 
much  in  favor.  Its  distin- 
guishing feature  is  a  spit,  so 
that  you  can  barbecue  at  the 
same  time  as  you  are  broil- 
ing, frj'ing  or  toasting.  11"  x 
22".  Legs  pull  out  for  easy 
storing  and  carrying.  $5.95. 
Bazar  Frangais,  666  Sixth 
.\ venue.  New  York. 


PUbLtC  LibRARY 


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $75. 

New  natural  wood  pony  cart,  $50. 

New  russet  exercising  harness,  $35. 

New  fine  harness,  $65. 

New  combination  bridles,  $20. 

Viceroy  show  wagons,  $275. 

Goat  outfits — 

Wagons  and  harness,  $16.50 

COLONIAL  POST  LAMP 

$10.00  Prepaid 


Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 
10"  X  10"  X  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 


RAY  HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


Est 
1H75 


KnuFFmnn 

141  EAST  24th  ST^NX 


/  know  you're  late  buf  you^ 
can  still  have  your  breakfast  because  we  have  a 


^^'^ea/  COOKER 


Available  in  finest  Magnesium  Aluminum 
Alloy  or  Stainless  Steel  ...  in  assorted 
sizes.  See  your  dealer,  or  write  us  direct 
for  booklet. 

VISCHER  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Yes,  Flex-Seal  cooks  breakfast  fruits 
and  cereals  pei^ectly  in  just  2  minutes 
.  .  .  for  lunch  and  dinner  cook  peas  in 
1  min.,  other  vegetables  equally  fast. 
Toughest  meats  tenderized  so  you  cut 
with  a  fork.  Garden  colors  of  vegetables 
retained;  vitamins  and  mineral  salts 
conserved  in  maximum  amounts. Flavor 
and  aroma  of  all  foods  greatly  enhanced. 

•  421  Orleans  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 


NOTES  ON  HORSE 


The 

SARATOGA  ASSOCIATION 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Bull,  President 
• 

STEEPLECHASE  STAKES 
CLOSING  MONDAY.  JUNE  17.  1940 

To  Be  Run  During  1940  Meeting 

The  Saratoga  Steeplechase  Handicap.  About  Two  Miles 
and  a  Half. 
S3,500  Added 
The  Shillelah  Steeplechase.  About  Two  Miles. 
S2,500  Added 

The  North  American  Steeplechase  Handicap.  About  Two  Miles. 
S2.500  Added 

The  Beverwyck  Steeplechase  Handicap.  About  Two  Miles. 
$2,500  Added 

For  Entry  Blanks.  Address:  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


ITXITED  HUXTS 

Racing  Association 

Raymond  Guest,  President;  John  Hay  Whitney,  Vice-President 
Lewis  E.  Waring,  Secretary-Treasurer 

SPRING  MEETING,  1940 
Saturday,  June  15th 

UNITED  HUNTS  COURSE,  ROSLYN,  LONG  ISLAND 
(Located  on  the  Estate  of  Charles  V.  Hickox) 


PARf-iWl/Tl/EI.  WAGERI]\G 


2  STEEPLECHASES,  2  HURDLE  RACES,  2  FLAT  RACES 
FIRST   RACE    2:45    P.  M. 


General  Admission  $1.50  (Tax  Paid) 
For  Boxes,  Parking  Space,  Information,  etc.,  apply  to: 
Secretary,  Room  930,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Telephones  ELdorado  5-2150-2151 


PEGASUS  CLUB 

HORSE  SHOW 

(Licensed  A.H.S.A.) 

ROCKLEIGH,  BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

35  Minutes  from  Times  Square  20  Minutes  from  George  Washington  Bridge 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  23, 1940 

Classes  for 

3-  and  5-Gaited  Saddle  Horses  Equitation 
Polo  Mounts  Hunters  and  Junnpers 

Outside  Course  for  Hunters 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  JUNE  ISth  WITH 

W.  S.  Blitz,  Secretary 

31  Nassau  St.,  New  York  Tel.  REctor  2-3295 


High-Class  Saddle 

Have  large  selection  three  and  five 
gaited  show  horses,  pleasure  horses 
suitable  for  park  or  country  riding, 
plantation  walking  horses,  hunters  with 
actual  hunting  experience  and  hunter 
hacks. 

Specialize  in  horses  suitable  for  ladies 
and  children. 

If  you  have  horse  that  does  not  fill 
your  requirements,  will  take  in  ex- 
change for  one  that  will  suit  you. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses,  let  me  know  your  requirements; 
if  think  have  anything  will  suit  you,  will 
send  photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. If  purchaser  should  find  differ- 
ent after  week  or  ten  days  trial,  will 
refund  money  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  The  buyer  is  the  judge  as  to 
whether  it  is  as  represented. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Tjnion  Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


DORMOUTH  (Hunter) 
Brown  geJding.  7  yrs.  16-1,  (Thoroughbred) 

Been  hunted  three  seasons,  a  safe  consistent 
jumr)er.  manners  and  mouth  hundred  per  cent 
suitable  for  either  lady  or  gentleman. 


HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicaso,  Illinois 


IMPORTANT  in  the  racing  world  was 
the  opening  of  Belmont  Park, 
last  month,  with  the  totalizator  re- 
placing the  book-makers  so  long  a 
feature  of  the  betting  ring. 

The  changes  made  in  the  plant  to 
accommodate  the  mass  of  machinery 
necessary  under  the  new  set-up  re- 
flect the  greatest  credit  upon  Alfred 
Gwynne  Vanderbilt,  new  head  of  the 
track,  and  his  associates.  How  they 
managed  to  retain  the  sporting  flavor 
of  Belmont  Park,  how  they  succeeded 
in  doing  it  ail  with  so  few  changes 
to  the  appearance  of  the  park,  is 
Httle  short  of  an  achievement. 

After  the  crowded  conditions  of 
Jamaica,  the  beauty  and  spacious- 
ness of  Belmont  Park  was  a  most 
welcome  relief. 

THE  crowd  on  the  opening  day 
at  Belmont  was  only  13.100,  as 
against  Jamaica's  best  day,  which  at- 
tracted 27,400  fans.  Some  sports 
writers  seemed  to  find  in  this  evi- 
dence of  a  lack  of  interest  in  Bel- 
mont Park,  but  I  cannot  see  it  that 
way.  After  all,  Belmont  opened  on 
a  Monday;  when  the  big  days  come 
at  Belmont  Park,  the  crowds  will  be 
tremendous  and  deservedly  so. 

If  Belmont  Park  is  to  be  the  huge 
success  that  we  all  expect  it  to  be 
under  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  direction — 
and  I  believe  it  highly  important  to 
the  future  of  American  racing  that 
this  should  be  so — then  the  experi- 
ences of  a  few  days  here  or  there 
are  of  relatively  small  significance. 
How  Belmont  and  American  racing 
are  going  to  do  in  the  long  run  is 
what's  important. 

THERE  was  some  criticism  heard 
of  the  odds  board  at  Belmont : 
there  were  many  who  compared  it 
unfavorably  with  the  huge  machines 
found  at  such  modern  plants  as  Santa 
Anita  and  Hialeah.  But  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt had  what  seems  to  me  the  per- 
fect answer. 

We  still  consider  the  racing  para- 
mount at  this  track,  he  said  in  effect, 
and  the  betting  is  merely  incidental. 
Therefore  we  do  not  wish  to  turn 
Belmont  —  particularly  that  part 
which  holds  the  track  so  beautifully 
designed  and  landscaped  by  our  pred- 
ecessors, into  a  bulletin  board  for 
bettors  with  the  racing  incidental. 
We  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
the  betting  but  we  still  like  to  re- 
member that  the  horses,  and  those 
primarily  interested  in  the  horses, 
must  remain  in  a  position  of  first 
importance. 

PLANS  are  being  drawn  up.  inci- 
dentally, for  a  huge  racing  plant 
in  which  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  bettors  will  be  given  the 
position  of  prominence.  When  this 


new  track  is  announced  it  will  be 
most  interesting  to  see  who  is  run- 
ning it  and  why.  The  new  law,  you 
will  remember,  permits  the  construc- 
tion of  several  new  tracks  in  New 
York  State. 

TIMBER  RACING 

NOT  the  least  feature  of  the  new 
season  is  the  revival  of  inter- 
est in  timber  racing.  Counted  out  of 
the  picture  time  and  time  again,  this 
grand  old  typically  American  sport 
is  coming  back  to  its  deserved  place 
of  prominence. 

There  was  some  hint  of  this  early 
in  the  spring  when  such  timber  races 
as  the  Sandhills  Cup  and  the  Caro- 
lina Cup  turned  out  six  starters  each. 
It  was  verified  when  the  excellent 
Middieburg  meeting  came  along  and 
eight  horses  went  to  the  post  in  the 
Middieburg  Cup.  It  was  proved 
when  the  Maryland  meetings  turned 
out  fields  of  horses  up  to  ten,  and 
when  the  cherished  Radnor  Hunt 
Cup  became  a  battle  between  eleven 
horses! 

There  were  some  first-rate  races, 
too.  I  don't  know  when  I  saw  a  bet- 
ter Maryland  Hunt  Cup:  a  perfect 
day  in  the  lovely  Worthington  Val- 
ley, good  horses,  young  riders  new 
to  the  game,  and  the  thrill  of  seeing 
Man  o'  War's  son.  Blockade,  win  for 
the  third  year  in  succession,  a  unique 
feat,  retiring  the  cup  for  Mrs.  E. 
Read  Beard.  (Curiously,  the  Mary- 
land Hunt  Cup,  for  all  its  distance, 
high  and  stiff  fences,  and  keen  com- 
petition, is  the  only  race  Blockade 
has  ever  won!) 

It  was  a  tough  spring  on  trophies. 
Not  only  did  the  Maryland  Hunt 
Cup  disappear  from  competition,  but 
the  Virginia  Gold  Cup  and  the  Har- 
ston  Cup  were  retired  also.  Mrs. 
Frank  M.  Gould's  courageous  Black 
Sweep,  campaigned  actively  all  spring 
by  William  B.  Streett,  accounted  for 
the  former,  thanks  largely  to  his 
speed  on  the  flat,  and  John  Straw- 
bridge's  Bungtown  took  the  latter. 

Racing  over  brush  has  been  'ex- 
cellent at  the  hunt  meetings  but  re- 
tarded (partly  by  the  coughing  epi- 
demic which  hit  so  many  of  our 
horses  again  this  spring)  at  the  big 
tracks.  The  Billy  Barton,  for  ex- 
ample, saw  only  four  horses  go  to 
the  post  and  only  two  finish,  one 
horse,  Montpelier's  once  promising 
flat  racer.  Matey,  winner  of  a  stake, 
falling  so  heavily  that  he  broke  his 
back  and  had  to  be  destroyed. 

POLO 

THE  big  news  of  the  polo  world, 
last  month,  was  the  sale  of  the 
strings  belonging  to  Thomas  Hitch- 
cock. Jr.,  and  John  Hay  Whitney,  at 
Fred  Post's  place  on  Long  Island  on 
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May  l"^ — just  at  the  opening  of 
what  may  still  be  a  good  season. 

Twenty  horses  were  sold  for 
$26,950,  an  average  of  $1,347.50,  as 
follows: 


Horse 

Purchaser 

Price 

Cacique,  ch.  g..  10 

Cecil  Smith 

$3,100 

Mi.ss  Gould,  b.  m.,  7 

Cecil  Smith 

2.900 

Rosita,  b.  m.,  10 

G.  n.  Bostwick 

2.700 

Esterlista,  b.  g  ,  8 

Cecil  Smith 

2,300 

Ootera,  b.  m.,  7 

J.  P.  Grace,  Jr. 

2.000 

Tornasol,  b.  m.,  9 

G.  11.  Bostwick 

2.000 

Relampago,  b.  g..  a. 

Revereux  Milburn 

1.800 

Black  Prince,  blk.  g., 

a. 

G.  H.  Pemp.sey 

1,700 

Royal  Mint,  ch.  m.,  ! 

) 

J.  T.  Wack 

1,500 

Pinerolo.  br.  g.,  7 

.1.  T.  Wack 

1,200 

Slippery  Sand,  b.  g., 

10 

A.  B.  Park 

1.000 

Santa  Rita.  b.  m..  11 

J.  T.  Wack 

8.^0 

Collettc,  b.  m.,  a 

J.  T.  Wack 

700 

iNodmore.  blk.  g.,  11 

G.  S.  Smith 

600 

Oold  Leaf,  ch.  g.,  a. 

J.  T.  Wack 

600 

.lemiraa,  ch.  m.,  12 

n.  G.  Hertz 

500 

Rumor,  b.  g.,  a. 

.John  Milburn 

500 

Golden  Arrow,  ch.  g.,  a 

D.  G.  Hertz 

350 

Perla  Negra.  hlk.  m.. 

8 

D.  G.  Hertz 

3.50 

Pcrsil,  b.  m.,  7 

D.  G.  Hertz 

300 

AMERICA'S  CLASSICS 

{Continued  from  page  20) 
Gallahadion,    by    three  lengths? 

When  Arnold  Hanger's  gelding  Dit 
beat  most  of  Bimelech's  Derby  rivals 
with  the  greatest  of  ease  in  the 
Wood  Memorial  at  Jamaica,  the  big 
race  was  practically  awarded  to  the 
Bradley  colt.  It  was  a  stunning  sur- 
prise, then,  when  things  turned  out 
otherwise. 

To  the  head  of  the  stretch  it 
seemed  as  though  Bimelech  was  go- 
ing on  to  still  another  triumph.  He 
had  run  forwardly  from  the  start, 
taken  the  lead  when  J.  E.  Widener's 
Roman  faltered,  and  come  into  the 
stretch — wide  to  get  the  better  foot- 
ing— slightly  in  front.  Here  he  was 
naturally  expected  to  draw  out  but 
instead  he  struggled  home  in  sec- 
ond place  as  Gallahadion,  saving 
ground  at  the  final  turn,  won  going 
away.  So  tired  was  Bimelech  that  he 
only  just  saved  the  place  from  Dit. 

The  result  was  astonishing  but 
hardly  more  so  than  the  time  and 
the  odds.  The  distance  was  run  in 
2:05,  the  slowest  in  eight  years  for 
a  fast  track  and  far  off  the  track 
record  of  2:01  4/5  set  by  Twenty 
Grand  in  1931.  In  the  betting  Galla- 
hadion paid  $72.40  for  $2  to  win; 
Bimelech  was  an  odds-on  favorite  at 
2  to  5. 

There  were,  of  course,  endless  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  reasons  for  Bime- 
lech's defeat.  Was  he  short  of  work? 
Had  he  done  too  much  in  too  short 
a  time?  Was  his  little  Cuban  jockey. 
F.  A.  Smith,  over-confident;  did  he 
take  him  too  far  into  the  center  of 
the  track?  Was  he  incapable  of  the 
distance?  Was  he  hoodooed  by  the 
old  jinx  that  no  Futurity  winner 
had  ever  won  the  Derby? 

Only  on  one  subject  were  all 
agreed:  the  astonishing  result  of  the 
Derby  made  the  Preakness,  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  at  Pimlico,  a  much 
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more  important  race.  Here  the  ques- 
tions regarding  Bimelech  would  cer- 
tainly be  answered, 

Bimelech  did  answer  the  questions 
— in  no  uncertain  terms.  He  was  off 
with  the  smartest  in  the  field  of  nine 
(as  against  eight  in  the  Derby), 
battled  for  the  lead  down  in  front 
of  the  stands,  withstood  a  series  of 
drives,  and  won  easily  by  two 
lengths,  Mioland  was  nearest  to  him 
and  Gallahadion  no  better  than 
third;  Dit  was  last.  The  time  was 
not  impressive,  1:58  3/5,  but  the 
manner  in  which  Bimelech  won  was. 

GALLAHADION  is  a  rangy  bay  son 
of  Sir  Gallahad  3rd  and  Coun- 
tess Time,  by  Reigh  Count,  foaled  at 
R.  A.  Fairbairn's  Kentucky  farm  on 
March  31,  1937.  He  was  bought  by 
Mrs.  Ethel  V.  Mars  at  the  Saratoga 
Sales  of  1938  for  $5,000.  She  always 
thought  highly  of  him  but  his  rec- 
ord, up  to  the  Derby,  was  indiffer- 
ent. As  a  two-year-old  he  ran  five 
times,  was  second  once,  out  of  the 
money  four  times.  At  three  he  ap- 
peared first  in  California  and  won 
three  races,  including  his  first  stake, 
the  San  Vicente  Handicap,  though  he 
was  a  dismal  failure  in  the  Santa 
Anita  Derby  for  which  he  was 
pointed,  finishing  thirteenth  as  H.  C. 
Hill's  Sweepida  won  with  ease. 
After  the  Derby,  for  which  he  was 
trained  by  Roy  Waldron  and  ridden 
by  Carroll  Bierman,  his  record  stood 
as  follows:  15  starts,  4  wins,  4  sec- 
onds, $74,430. 

Bimelech'  record  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast. The  last  son  of  Black  Toney 
out  of  the  wonderful  producer  La 
Troienne,  already  the  dam  of  Black 
Helen,  he  was  unbeaten  as  a  two- 
year-old.  He  was  the  only  horse  in 
history  to  complete  the  unique  triple 
of  the  Hopeful,  the  Belmont  Futurity 
and  the  Pimlico  Futurity.  He  was 
the  first  of  his  age  to  win  more  than 
$100,000— he  won  $135,090— since 
1932, 


HE  RIDES  TO  HUNT 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

Mex  O,  a  clean-bred  by  Mexican 
out  of  Oriole  Darian,  was  probably 
the  most  notable.  He  won  ladies' 
classes  and  several  championships  in 
excellent  company,  was  regularly 
hunted  side-saddle  by  Anne  Nichols, 
and  won  several  good  timber  races 
under  Pecks.  Another  was  Pickert,  a 
half-bred  up  to  a  lot  of  weight,  who 
came  into  his  own  when  racing  in  the 
mud,  could  be  hunted  by  anyone,  and 
was  a  grand  performance  horse  of  the 
old  days.  Others  were  Eloquence, 
Reina  0  and  Black  Rock.  In  January 
of  this  year,  the  Master's  thirteen 
year  old  daughter,  Charlotte,  despite 
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TT'S  feeding  time!  You  love 
to  hear  his  eager  nickers 
— to  see  him  eat  with  lusty 
relish.  Of  course  you  do,  for 
that's  an  inborn  trait  of  every 
true  horse  lover. 

Then  you'll  surely  like  to 
feed  Purina  Omolene.  Most 
horses  relish  it  far  more  than 
oats.  Here's  why.  It's  a  com- 
bination of  choice  oats  .  .  . 
minerals  .  .  .  oil  meal  ...  a 
dash  of  tasty  molasses  and 
other  good  ingredients.  It's 
a  variety  of  feeds,  which  puts 
an  edge  on  appetite. 

More  than  that,  you  never 
saw  a  better  feed  to  keep  a 
horse  in  top  condition.  Prac- 
tical, too.  Just  two  bags  keep 
a  horse  a  full  month.  Try  it. 
At  all  Purina  feed  stores. 
PURINA  MILLS 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ,^ 


PURINA  OMOLENE... Co»/^/n5  CHOICE  OATS...MINERALS...VITAMINS...OIL  MEAL 
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will  long  be  remembered  if 
spent  on  the  Diamond  S  Ranch 
(established  1930),  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  near  Yellowstone 
Ntl.  Park.  Modern  accommodations,  excellent  fishing,  hiking,  pack  trips,  and 
gorgeous  mountain  scenery.  For  folder,  write: 


DIAMOND  <S>  RANCH 


LIVINGSTON 


MONTANA 


GHOST  RANCH 

Abiquiu,  New  Mexico 

T 

For  conservative  people  who  desire  the  best.  Number 
of  guests  limited.  Pack  trips  and  all  services  at  no  extra 
charge.  60  miles  north  of  Sante  Fe.  References  exchanged. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Pack,  Abiquiu,  N.  M. 
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Deep  in  the  heart  of  a  wil- 
derness ol  rugged  scenic 
beauty  -  abounding  in  fish 
and  game.  G  P  Bar  Lodge, 
overlooking  Green  River 
Lake,  has  luxurious  com- 
forts and  accommodations. 
Every  facility  for  fun  and 
recreation. 


IVmU  I/M.  RookLet 
GP  BAR  RANCH 

STAN  D.  DECKER  OWNER 

POSTOFFICE  CORA.  WYOMING 

References  Exchanged 


Old  Square  Top  Mountain 
as  seen  from  G-P  Bar 

TRAIL  RIDING 
PACK^TRIPS 
FINE  FJ  S  H  I  N  G 
BIG  GAME  HUNTING 


PITCHFORK  RANCH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bel- 
den  are  host  and  hostess  at 
the  Pitchfork  Ranch.  Charles 
Belden  is  widely  known  both 
for  his  profession  as  a  rancher 
and  his  hobby — photography. 

A  200,000-acre  cattle  and  sheep  ranch 
with  25,000  head  of  livestock  and  300  head 
of  horses.  Pitchfork  Ranch,  in  addition  to 
the  main  buildings,  has  six  log  cabins, 
completely  and  comfortably  equipped. 
Swimming  pool.  Trail  rides  on  well- 
trained  saddle  horses.  55  miles  from  Cody. 

Address:  Charles  J.  Belden.  Pitchfork,  Wyoming 


six  inches  of  snow,  and  with  the 
thermometer  hanging  around  20°, 
hunted  a  bay  filly  that  had  been  rac- 
ing over  brush  three  months  before. 

\\Tien  Black  Rock  was  made  cham- 
pion of  the  Grosse  Pointe  show  in 
1929,  Pecks  was  asked  to  put  a  price 
on  him  by  a  man  who  was  always 
willing  to  pay  a  long  price  for  a 
horse  that  had  arrived,  but  who  never 
had  developed  an  outstanding  win- 
ner. The  price  quoted  was  believed 
to  be  so  unreasonable  that  there 
would  be  no  sale;  but  a  check  for  the 
amount  was  promptly  given. 

Anne  Nichols  was  disconsolate  at 
the  thought  of  losing  such  a  satis- 
factory hunter.  Next  day  the  check 
was  returned,  accompanied  by  one 
for  10%  of  the  price — signed  Elliott 
S.  Nichols — and  Black  Rock  was  re- 
turned. He  is  still  her  favorite  hunter, 
and  most  dependable,  although  he 
has  lost  his  early  speed. 

THE  Metamora  country  lies  in  an 
area  where  there  are  no  large 
towns,  though  a  small  village  is  lo- 
cated at  each  corner.  There  is  no 
probability  of  there  ever  being  any 
heavy  traffic  through  it,  nor  likeli- 
hood of  its  being  cut  ud  bv  metalled 
roads.  The  country  claimed  comprises 
60.000  acres,  of  which  a  third  is 
owned  by  members  of  the  hunt.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  kennels,  where 
most  of  the  hunting  is  done,  the  land 
is  80%  member  owned. 

Although  this  is  one  of  the  oldest 
farming  sections  in  Michigan,  no  rail- 
road runs  through  the  hunting  coun- 
try. The  soil  is  excellent  for  blue 
grass  and  alfalfa,  and  large  areas  are 
kept  in  pasture.  At  the  north,  beyond 
Ted  Hammond's  farm,  the  country 
is  very  hilly  and  takes  a  lot  out  of  a 
hunter.  Near  the  kennels  it  is  just 
rolling  enough  to  break  the  mo- 
notony, and  most  of  the  larger  farms 
have  a  bit  of  woodland  which  makes 
excellent  covert  and  even  the  larger 
woods  are  ridable. 

When  the  hunt  was  started  it  was 
expected  that  the  fencing  would  be 
vastly  improved.  With  the  large  ex- 
penditures for  the  purchase  of  land, 
followed  by  the  depression,  less  has 
been  done  than  was  hoped  for.  The 
country  is,  however,  well  paneled  and 
through  most  of  it  gates  have  been 
installed  to  facilitate  hacking  and 
permit  youngsters  and  beginners  to 
see  something  of  hounds  without 
being  required  to  jump. 

Kennels  are  strategically  located 
within  40  miles  of  Detroit's  city  hall 
and  it  is  possible  to  motor  there  over 
excellent  highways  in  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  from  almost  any  part  of 
the  city.  Only  the  last  few  miles, 
from  Oxford,  are  over  dirt  roads  and 
they  are  the  splendid  graveled  roads 
for  which  Michigan  is  famous. 

The  G  rosse  Pointe  Hunt  Club  is 
really  a  social  club  with  sporting 
activities.  The  Bloomfield  Open  Hunt 
is  actually  a  sporting  club  and  both, 
largely  because  of  their  social  side, 
felt  the  pinch  of  the  depression.  The 
IMetamora  Hunt  has  no  social  side, 
being  purely  an  association  of  people 
interested  in  hunting;  definitely  an 
asset  during  the  depression  years. 

Both  the  Grosse  Pointe  and  Bloom- 
field  Clubs  own  farms  at  Metamora 
with  large  stable  facilities  and  club 


houses.  As  so  many  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Metamora  Hunt  are 
members  of  either  Grosse  Pointe  or 
Bloomfield  it  is  possible  for  most  of 
them  to  enjoy  the  hunting  without 
owning  property  in  the  country. 

A  few  members  have  built  modern 
homes  but  most  of  them  have  mod- 
ernized the  old  farm  houses,  a  prac- 
tice which  helps  the  hunting  by 
keeping  buildings  near  the  roads.  AJl 
of  the  farms  are  in  use,  practically 
all  being  under  the  supervision  of 
Metamora  Farms,  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration of  which  Pecks  Nichols  is 
president. 

Pecks  had  little  success  walking 
pups  with  farmers  and  devised  what 
is  known  as  the  puppy  kennel.  There 
the  puppies  are  sent  after  weaning 
and  kept  together  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year  when  they  are  about 
eight  months  old.  The  little  kennels 
and  the  kennel-man's  house  are  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  country,  located 
on  a  little  traveled  load  that  is  suf- 
ficiently rough  to  make  automobiles 
go  slow.  As  a  result,  there  have  been 
practically  no  deaths  from  that 
source. 

Nearby  is  an  old  cedar  swamp, 
headquarters  for  numerous  foxes.  As 
soon  as  the  pups  are  old  enough  to 
take  any  interest  in  hunting  an  old, 
reliable,  slow  hound  is  sent  to  live 
with  them.  Pups  and  hound  run  at 
liberty  all  the  time,  except  over  week- 
ends and  holidays,  when  the  tempta- 
tion to  chance  visitors  might  prove 
too  great.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
hunting  knowledge  they  have  acquired 
when  brought  to  kennels.  Having 
learned  to  honor  the  old  hound,  they 
already  understand  running  as  a  pack 
and  so  work  in  very  quickly. 

A  Hunter  Breeder's  Show  is  held 
the  last  Saturday  in  August.  Although 
sponsored  and  run  by  the  Bloomfield 
Open  Hunt,  where  the  show  origi- 
nated before  there  was  any  Meta- 
mora, it  is  held  in  the  paddock  of 
the  Metamora  race  course.  Classes 
are  large  and  the  quality  high,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  type  of 
stallions  that  have  stood  there. 

Hunter  Trials,  held  the  middle  of 
September,  are  an  all  day  event.  En- 
tries come  from  Toledo,  Battle  Creek, 
Holland  (Mich.),  and  even  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  Race  Meeting  comes  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  October  and  includes 
races  on  the  flat  and  over  brush.  The 
footing  is  excellent,  the  terrain  rolling 
and  nature  has  provided  a  splendid 
grand  stand  on  the  hill  to  the  south. 

October  ends  with  the  Point-to- 
Point.  From  a  previously  designated 
point  the  finish,  never  less  than  five 
miles  away,  is  announced.  Road  rid- 
ing is  barred  and  it  takes  a  hard 
rider,  with  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
country,  to  stay  in  front. 

Pecks  and  some  of  the  hardy  souls 
have  learned  that  it  is  practical  to 
continue  hunting  at  Metamora  through 
most  of  the  winter.  Hounds  are  kept 
fit  and  whenever  weather  permits 
they  go  out  three  times  a  week,  even 
over  the  snow  and  with  the  ther- 
mometer close  to  zero. 

All  the  original  Grosse  Pointe  con- 
tingent followed  the  hunting  to 
Bloomfield.  When  the  change  was 
made  to  Metamora  a  few  had  gone 
to  a  happier  hunting  ground,  but 
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those  still  living  moved  on  in  the 
front  rank. 

The  third  generation  of  several 
families  are  now  hunting,  while  three 
of  the  hardest-riding  women  are 
grandmothers.  Last  season  Alex  Cop- 
land, the  first  manager  at  Grosse 
Pointe.  acted  as  pilot  for  six  of  the 
Alger  grandchildren  as  they  rode  with 
the  "'gate  crowd." 

In  1035  Pecks  divided  the  duties 
of  Master  of  the  Metamora  Hunt 
with  Fred  Alger,  Jr.,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  1^37-38  season  resigned,  being 
succeeded  by  W.  R.  Clark.  He  is  still 
President  of  both  the  Metamora 
Hunt  and  the  Metamora  Farms,  so 
that  little  which  takes  place  there 
escapes  his  notice.  The  affairs  of  both 
the  Grosse  Pointe  Hunt  Club  and  the 
Bloomfield  Open  Hunt  remain  of 
vital  interest,  and  any  move  to  im- 
prove conditions  at  either  place  en- 
lists his  active  support. 

The  time  and  energy  required  suc- 
cessfully to  establish  one  hunt  is  as 
much  as  most  of  us  can  give.  Pecks 
Nichols  worked  tirelessly  to  get 
Grosse  Pointe  under  way  and  when 
that  locality  was,  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, swallowed  up  by  the  city,  he 
worked  even  harder  to  make  Bloom- 
field  go.  When  that  place  became  too 
suburban  for  fox  hunting,  he  supplied 
much  of  the  vision,  initiative  and 
drive  to  develop  Metamora  into  a  fox 
hunting  country  where  sport  should 
be  safe  for  several  generations. 

Pecks  has  never  wasted  time  in 
searching  for  the  ideal  fox  hunting 
country,  but  has  made  what  was 
available  near  at  hand  into  a  better 
place  than  he  found  it.  Proof  that 
others  have  appreciated  his  efforts 
is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  group  have  followed  him 
through  all  the  changes.  Perhaps  the 
secret  lies  in  his  continued  loyalty 
to  the  old  interests,  even  when  the 
new  pastures  seemed  far  greener. 

DUDE  WRANGLING 

{Continued  from  page  33) 

and  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.,  or  southern  Montana. 
On  this  type  of  ranch  one  is  likely 
to  meet  real  stockmen  and  real  cow- 
boys. He  will  get  the  chance  to  see 
some  cattle  and  may,  if  he  comes  out 
early,  get  in  on  a  little  actual  ranch 
work  of  rounding  up,  branding,  and 
moving  to  the  summer  range. 

Second,  the  mountain  ranch.  This 
is  a  large  group,  and  the  ranches 
which  fall  into  it  may  range  all  the 
way  from  a  hunting  camp  to  one  simi- 
lar to  those  just  mentioned.  Generally, 
though,  these  ranches  are  situated 
more  in  the  real  mountains  and  at 
higher  altitudes.  Their  acreage  is  most 
often  small  and  many  of  them  have 
very  little,  or  no,  cattle  business. 
This  type  usually  features  fishing, 
camping  and  pack  trips,  and  shooting 
in  the  fall.  In  order  to  place  them, 
you  might  say  they  are  located  chief- 
ly around  Jackson  Hole  and  Cody, 
Wyo. 

Lastly,  the  ranches  of  the  South- 
west. These  are  largely  more  recent 
in  origin  and  have  been  developed  on 
the  pattern  of  the  northern  ranches, 
but  with  some  important  differences. 


On  the  whole,  they  are  smaller  as  to 
guest  capacity  and  more  luxurious  in 
appointments.  Catering  to  the  winter 
traveler,  they  are  inclined  to  get  an 
older  and  richer  class  of  person  than 
the  northern  outfits.  Also,  as  the 
winter  sojourner  is  primarily  looking 
for  the  sun  and  a  place  to  sit  in  it. 
activity  is  not  so  stressed.  They  do. 
however,  go  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
local  color  and  make  the  most  of  the 
truly  interesting  historical  background 
of  the  country.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  can 
probably  be  called  their  capital. 

DESPITE  the  many  evidences  of 
20th  century  progress  all  about 
him  the  dude  gets  the  impression  that 
time  has  been  pushed  back;  that  the 
pioneer  days  are  just  around  the  last 
corner,  and  that  there  is  something 
of  the  democracy  of  colonial  days 
yet  to  be  found  here.  At  any  rate, 
in  many  instances,  he  comes,  he  sees, 
and  is  conquered.  He  becomes  an 
enthusiastic  perennial  dude  or,  often 
enough,  if  circumstances  permit,  he 
buys  a  ranch  and  goes  into  the  cattle 
business  with  a  gusto  awe-inspiring 
to  the  veterans  of  many  hard  win- 
ters. In  the  case  of  the  gentler  sex 
this  enthusiasm  for  the  country  often 
results  in  a  marital  alliance  with  some 
bronzed  son  of  the  out-of-doors  who, 
on  his  side,  is  dazzled  by  the  pros- 
pect of  luxuries  beyond  the  fondest 
dreams  of  a  hard-bitten  cow-poke. 

Most  people,  coming  to  the  ranch 
country  for  the  first  time,  hardly 
know  what  to  expect,  but  their  pic- 
ture of  ranch  life  is  sure  to  include 
cows  in  herds.  Almost  every  inquiry 
that  comes  to  a  ranch  from  a  pros- 
pective guest  wants  to  know  if  the 
ranch  runs  cattle.  Can  we  ride  with 
the  cowboys?  The  answer  is  yes  and 
no,  and  you  probably  wouldn't  want 
to  anyway.  If  you  choose  a  mountain 
ranch  the  chances  are  good  it  won't 
run  many  head  of  range  cows.  In  the 
south  there  are  many  cattle  ranches, 
big  ones  too,  but  most  of  them  don't 
take  dudes.  And  anyway,  even  on 
the  stock  ranches  the  worst  time  to 
see  much  activity  is  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  point  of  the  stock  business 
is  to  raise  beef  for  market.  Steers 
are  naturally  sold  by  weight,  general- 
ly in  October  or  early  November. 

The  summer  months  are  the  time 
when  the  most  weight  can  be  put  on 
them  for  the  least  money.  It  is  grass 
fat.  And,  since  the  passing  of  the 
open  range,  the  average  stockman 
leases  Government  land  for  summer 
grazing  at  a  few  cents  an  acre  on  the 
Indian  reservations,  or  the  great 
forest  preserves  of  the  plateaus  and 
valleys  of  the  mountains.  So  it  is 
that  during  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August  virtually  all  cattle  are 
away  from  the  ranch,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  the  summer  dude  will  see 
hardly  any  cattle  at  all  on  the  home 
ranch.  He  will  also  be  disappointed 
to  learn  that  the  last  thing  the  ranch- 
er wants,  in  any  case,  is  to  have  his 
animals  disturbed. 

On  the  first  morning  of  his  arrival 
the  new  dude  is  taken  out  to  the  cor- 
ral, where  he  is  fitted  for  a  saddle 
and  given  the  horse  that  thereafter 
is  his  alone  for  the  duration  of  his 
stay.  Lots  of  people  who  come  out 
for  the  first  time  hax^e  never  been 


Riding,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc.  Accommodations  for  rwenty  guests. 
FOR  BOOKLET  AND  RATES  WRITE:  A.  J.  HOG  AN.  ENCAMPMENT.  WYO. 


S  HALF  DIAMOND  RANCH 


SKOOKUMCHUCK 

FINE  HORSES 
PACK  TRIPS 
FISHING 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

MODERN 
ACCOMMODATIONS 
ON  BEAUTIFUL 
LAKE  (74°) 


Real  operating  ranch,  raising  thoroughbreds  and  half  breds.  Located  in  the  gorgeous  Canadian 
Rockies.  Easily  accessible  fronn  Chicago  via  Greot  Northern  Ry.  to  Eureka,  Montana  or  via 
Canodion  Pacific  Ry.  to  Banff.  Ranch  car  meets  you  at  either  place.  Steady  range  ponies  for 
the  novice;  varied  trails,  swimming,  tennis;  hunting  parties  a  specialty  in  season.  Rates  from 
$45  to  $70  per  week  including  your  horse. 

No  immigrotion  difficulties.  The  present  rate  of  exchange  in  favor  of  American  currency  is  on 
invitation  to  spend  this  summer  NORTH  OF  THE  BORDER. 

For  booklet,  write  E.  L.  STAPLES  at  the  ranch 

or  until  June  7,  to  MRS.  E.  L.  ST.4PLES:  67  Moran  Road.  Grosse  Pointe.  Mieh. 

Member  of  The  Dude  Ranchers  Association. 


OX  YOKE  RA^€H 

Emigrant,  Montana 

A.  real  operating  cattle  ranch — 30  miles  North 
of  \ellowstone  Park — 

All  modern  conveniences — reservations  must 
be  made  in  advance. 

Write  or  Wire  for  booklet  and  rates — 

Charlie  Murphy,  Owner 
OX  YOKE  RANCH  EMIGRANT,  MONTANA 


Relax  this  summer  on  our  40,000  acre  cow  outfit. 
Ride,  shoot,  fish,  swim  in  Wyoming's  mountains. 
Restricted  Croup.  19th  Season  June  1st. 

for  information  write 

ANDREW  ANDERSON  AIMA  RANCH 

Encampment,  Wyoming 

Eastern  headquarters  until  June 
1088  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JUNE,  1940 
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TRAVELERS  REST 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 


FRANKLIN 


TENNESSEE 


PORTO  TRAILERS 


Made  in  sizes 
for  2,  3,  6  horses 

For  complete  catalog  with 
illustrations  write 

H.  E.  Plimpton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  346 

WALPOLE  MASSACHUSETTS 


WANTED 

Second-hand  three  or  four 
horse  van  in  good  condition. 
Please  communicate  with 

I.  C.  NELMES 

122  East  42nd  Street       New  York  City 
Telephone:  AShland  4-6950 


DO  YOU 

RIDE- 
ORWANT 
TO  RIDE? 


10  cents 
for  this 
book  will 
bring  you 
dollars 
worth  of 
information  enjoyment 

'Helpful  to  beginners  — interesting  to  experi- 
enced horsemen.  Choosing  the  mount— learning 
to  ride — care  and  feeding  of  mounts— proper 
riding  dress,  equipment  and  manners — stable 
plans — riding  games.  These  and  other  chapters 
make  a  book  every  horse  lover  will  appreciate. 
Send  10c  for  this  book  in  stamps  or  coin  to  help 
defray  cost  and  mailing  expense.  Address— 

HORSE  and  MULE 
ASSOCIATION  of  AMERICA 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary 
407  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


on  a  horse  in  their  lives.  Others,  and 
there  are  increasingly  more  of  them 
every-  year,  are  expert  horsemen.  In 
between  is  the  great  number  who 
have  ridden  a  little  back  east.  The 
rancher's  problem  is  to  size  up  each 
newcomer  and  give  him  the  horse 
from  his  string  most  likely  to  make 
a  congenial  mount.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do. 

The  so-called  cow  pony,  or  little 
mustang,  common  in  the  west  fifty 
years  ago,  is  now  as  much  out  of  date 
as  a  1930  car,  and  few  are  to  be 
found  in  any  dude  cavvey.  If  there 
is  a  "western"  horse  anymore,  he  is 
about  as  hard  to  pick  as  the  average 
man.  It  is  true  that  most  dude  horses 
are  cold-blooded,  but  that  is  about 
all  they  have  in  common.  In  recent 
years,  many  of  the  better  ranches 
have  been  using  more  and  more 
Thoroughbred  horses,  and  horses  of 
definite  blood  lines,  such  as  Arabs 
and  Morgans.  A  few  places  are  now 
breeding  their  own  horses  and  build- 
ing up  very  fine  strains. 

The  actual  riding  of  any  horse,  if 
it  is  done  well,  is  an  art.  There  are 
libraries  full  of  discussion  on  the  fine 
points  of  the  subject.  But  what  it 
takes  mostly  is  more  riding.  It  need 
not  concern  the  casual  dude.  If  he 
keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open  for  a  few 
days  he  can  have  a  world  of  pleasure 
and  a  lot  of  healthy  exercise,  and  be 
damned  to  the  merits  of  the  forward 
seat  or  the  right  lead. 

After  horses,  the  next  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  dude  ranch 
landscape  is  the  cowboy.  The  poor 
soul  is  having  rather  a  tough  time 
of  it  these  days,  fending  off  wise 
cracks  and  the  implication  that  he  is 
a  sort  of  outdoor  chorus  Johnnie 
who,  more  often  than  not,  is  a  mil- 
lionaire's son  in  disguise.  This  is  def- 
initely a  false  impression.  The  dude 
wrangling  cowboy  is,  it  is  true,  a 
phenomenon  among  working  people 
and  in  part  an  anachronism,  but  he 
is  nonetheless  authentic  for  a!l  that. 

WHAT  many  easterners  do  not 
seem  to  realize  is  that  because 
the  horse,  and  to  a  certain  extent  cat- 
tle, are  the  mainstay  of  the  dude 
ranch,  it  has  to  have  the  cowboy  also. 
Every  ranch  to  operate  at  all  must 
own  anywhere  from  fifty  to  three  or 
four  hundred  horses,  and  may  run 
several  hundred  or  more  head  of  cat- 
tle in  addition.  The  conditions  under 
which  these  are  handled  and  cared 
for  are  not  one  whit  different,  leaving 
out  the  open  range,  from  what  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  Hence,  the  cow- 
boy, from  the  standpoint  of  his  work, 
is  essentially  no  different  from  what 
he  was  then.  With  the  coming  of  the 
dude  he  has  simply  been  given  addi- 
tional duties. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
average  cowboy  is  a  very  unassum- 
ing and  hard-working  youngster.  If 
he  has  been  spoiled,  as  in  some  cases 
he  has,  it  is  not  his  fault  so  much 
as  that  of  those  who  foolishly  see 
more  glamor  and  romance  in  his 
position  than  the  facts  warrant.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  too,  in  passing  that  an 
occasional  ranch  employs  during  the 
summer  rush  a  few  college  boys 
known  to  the  trade  as  working  dudes 
who,  in  return  for  board  and  lodging. 


have  a  few  light  duties.  They  are  not 
typical  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  genuine  hired  hands. 


TROUT  STREAM 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

lining  the  stream.  And  observation 
will  tell  whether  the  fish  will  find 
enough  to  eat;  if  the  stream  abounds 
in  small  aquatic  life — flies  and  other 
insects,  shrimp,  small  minnows — the 
chances  are  that  the  trout  will  stay 
where  they  are  put  and  thrive. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  find  out  as  much 
as  possible  about  where  your  stream 
comes  from  and  where  it  goes.  On 
Cape  Cod  a  few  years  ago  the  owner 
of  an  extensive  chain  of  cranberry 
bogs  released  the  water  from  them 
simultaneously  and  without  warning. 
The  resultant  flood  swept  out  to  sea 
20,000  salmon  and  trout  which  had 
been  carefully  nurtured  in  rearing 
pools  several  miles  below  by  the 
county  league  of  sportsman's  clubs. 
Similarly,  power  plants  and  irriga- 
tion projects  farther  downstream 
might  in  an  emergency  drain  the 
water  out  of  your  stream  and  leave 
your  fish  to  die  in  a  dry  bed. 

A  more  annoying  problem  may  be 
that  of  other  species  of  fish.  Dace 
and  chub  and  pickerel  have  a  way 
of  moving  into  trout  streams  after 
the  trout  have  been  fished  out.  Suck- 
ers may  thrive  in  the  small  feeder 
streams.  For  some  confounded  rea- 
son, people  sometimes  purposely  in- 
troduce crappie  or  blue-gills  or 
pickerel.  In  an  average-sized  brook 
there  will  seldom  be  fish  of  any  of 
the  above  species  large  enough  to 
prey  on  six-inch  trout,  the  smallest 
you  will  be  introducing,  so  you  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  their  preda- 
tory activities.  As  competitors  for 
food,  however,  and  as  nuisances  while 
fishing,  you  may  have  to  worry  about 
them  a  good  deal. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  simple  way 
of  eliminating  other  species  of  fish, 
unless  you  can  persuade  the  salvage 
department  of  your  state  fish  and 
game  commission  to  seine  them  out 
for  you.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible 
to  drain  out  the  water  and  net  what 
fish  are  left  in  the  pools.  Perhaps 
you  could  get  a  permit  to  dynamite 
them,  but  such  permits  come  grudg- 
ingly. There  always  remain  the  hook 
and  line,  probably  the  simplest  and 
cheapest,  if  not  the  most  thorough, 
method  available.  A  dozen  young- 
sters, well  armed  with  worms,  can 
snare  out  a  lot  of  fish  in  a  few  sum- 
mer afternoons,  or  if  you  need  a  lit- 
tle practice  yourself,  you  will  find 
that  dace  will  take  a  wet  fly  and 
that  pickerel  will  take  a  bucktail. 

By  the  time  you  have  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  other  fish,  a  dis- 
turbing thought  will  undoubtedly 
have  occurred  to  you:  the  possibility 
that  you  will  put  trout  into  your 
small  section  of  brook  only  to  have 
them  all  leave  the  premises,  moving 
into  the  upstream  and  downstream 
reaches  where  others  will  reap  the 
harvest  of  your  sowing.  The  most 
obvious  solution  to  this  problem  is 
screening:  dams  with  close-barred 
gates  in  the  middle  of  them  at  the 
two  boundaries  of  the  estate. 

But  screens  are  not  the  simple  so- 


ALASA  FARMS 

oifor 

20  Head  Hackney  Ponies 
1,  2,  &  3  year  olds  out  of  such 

good  mares  as 
Imp.  Glenavon  Debutante 
Imp.  Trillo  Brittannia 
Imp.  Wensleydale  Flirt 
Imp.  Braishfield  Fanfare 
and  many  others 
by  the  excellent  studs 
Cassillis  Magic 
Stonehedge  Trader 
Alasa  Merrie  Mike 


//  you  are  looking  for  youngsters  to 
train  for  your  1940  string,  these  icHl 
merit   your  careful  consideration. 

WRITE  or  VISIT 

ALASA  FARMS,    ALTON,   N.  Y. 

Mr.   &  Mrs.  Alvah  G.  Strong 


It  Is  the  safe  and  con- 
venient way.  Tlie  horse 
alone  can  judge  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  It.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 

1  Lent  Avenue         Le  Roy,  New  York 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


!<1 


COKEY  BOTTE  SAUVAC 

RF<:.  U.  S.  I'AT,  OFF. 

"The  best  all-aroand  boot  in  the 
Manafactared  Since  1850 

Waterproof.  Genuine  Pi.e  Morc^-sin,  Han 
Made  to  Measure.  A  p-.und  yr  two  liehU-r 
avernge  boot;  easy  to'put  on  and  tiike  off ; 
to  oiitoh.  Ankle  strap  holds  boot  m  place, 
arts  as  nnkle  support. 
ACCEPT  NO  IMITATIONS!  Get  tb 
(Jokey  Br.t  te  Sauvage  only  by  writing  foi 
bhink  /ind  F  .otwe.'ir  Cntnloft. 

GO  KEY  COMPANY 
Dept.  C.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


fa  HORSE 
OWNERS, 


■hy  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  tliousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
■'little  Joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X. 
112  \V.   North  .^ve,.  Baltimore.  Md 


FOR  SALE 

THOROUGHBRED  AND 

HALF-BRED  HORSES 

JOHNSTON  FARMS 
McDonald,  Tennessee 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


ANGLO-ARAB  HORSES 

Hunter  and  Saddle  Types 
Sired  by  Nuri  Pasha  (Arab) 

6  yr.  old  gr.  g.  16  hands  Green 
Hunter,  out  of  Th.  Mare  by 
*Alibi 

3  yr.  old  gr.  g.  16  hands  Hunter 
Type  out  of  Th.  Mare  by 
*Wrack 

3  yr.  old  gr.  g.  I5.2I/2"  Saddle 
Type  out  of  Th.  Mare  by  Noah 
2  yr.  old  gr.  g.  Hunter  Type, 
out  of  Th.  Mare  by  *AIIbi 

2  yr.  old  bay  filly  Saddle  Type, 
out  of  Th.  Mare  by  Sweep  On 

Norman  W.  Harris 

Kemah  Stock  Farm 
Williams  Bay  Wis. 


FRFF  *  02 

r  JVILC  Sample 

PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

Horsemen's  proven  reme- 
dy for  bad  legs.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  hair. 

ALSO  —  Free  interesting 
folder   with  information 
bout  bandaging. 

State  name  and  address  of 
your  dealer  when  order- 
ing  free  sample. 


WILCOXSON  REMEDY 
$2.00  Pt.  CO. 

Dept.  C,  Tiffin,  O. 


THOROUGHBRED 
BODY  BRACE  AND  WASH 

This  economical  compound  is 
indispensable  in  your  stable. 
Developed  by  a  licensed  veteri- 
narian of  wide  experience  with 
race  horses. 

THOROUGHBRED  Body  Brace 
and  Wash  leaves  the  coat  and 
skin  of  your  horse  in  a  clean, 
sparkling  condition.  Its  healing 
qualities  make  it  an  excellent 
treatment  for  wounds. 

Join  the  long  list  of  satisfied 
users.  Order  a  supply  from  your 
druggist,  horse  goods  dealers, 
or  direct. 

PRICE  $6.00  PER  GALLON 

Man-O-War  REMEDY  CO. 


Lima 


Penna. 


ESTABLISHED  1900  in  U.S.A. 
PREECE'S  LONDON  1850 

SHREWD  HORSE  LOVERS  STILL 
•FIND  THE  FAVORITE" 
at 

GODFREY  PREECE 

WESTBURY,  L.  I. 

Polo  Ponies,  Hunters,  Hacks.  Racing  Prospects 


EDEE/^  HORSE 

rHEE  OWNERS 


Wliy  pay  filllLy  iniies  fur  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
■'little  joe"  Wlesenfeld  Co..  Dept  X, 
112  W.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


lution  they  may  seem.  In  the  tkst 
place,  they  arc  prohibited  in  some 
states.  In  others,  permits  arc  required 
— and  not  always  easy  to  get.  And 
in  others,  after  the  permit  has  been 
acquired,  the  owner  has  no  recourse 
if  someone  chooses  to  come  along 
and  tear  out  his  screen.  Screens  may 
also  be  expensive  things  to  install, 
especially  in  streams  where  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  water  is  moving 
at  a  high  velocity.  And  finally,  they 
are  a  thorough  nuisance  to  take  care 
of:  constantly  clogging  up  with  de- 
bris, fre(]uently  washing  out  in  spring 
freshets  or  breaking  up  under  a  load 
of  ice.  Under  normal  circumstances 
it  will  be  easier  to  forget  about 
screening,  make  your  part  of  the 
stream  as  attractive  to  trout  as  pos- 
sible, and  accept  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  will  wander  away. 

THE  final  preparation  to  be  con- 
sidered before  buying  the  fish  is 
that  of  feed,  the  most  important  sin- 
gle factor  in  making  the  stream  at- 
tractive to  trout.  If  they  find  better 
feed  in  your  part  of  the  brook  than 
elsewhere,  you  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  their  wandering.  Perhaps  your 
own  observations  have  convinced  you 
that  the  feed  supply  is  plentiful;  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  release 
a  good  supply  of  fresh  water  shrimp, 
which  you  can  buy  from  any  large 
trout  hatchery.  Shrimp  multiply  rap- 
idly, and  a  single  stocking  may  make 
a  permanent  improvement  in  the  feed 
conditions  of  the  brook.  But  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  you  might  repeat 
the  operation  every  third  year. 

And  now  for  the  trout.  While  some 
people  feel  it  is  more  sporting  to 
liberate  them  in  the  fall,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  considerable  loss  from 
predators,  wandering,  and  unknown 
causes  during  the  winter.  And  the 
difference  between  the  wariness  and 
fighting  qualities  of  fall-  and  spring- 
liberated  trout  is  hard  to  see  with 
the  naked  eye.  In  order  to  have  the 
maximum  number  of  fish  in  the 
stream  when  the  season  begins,  it  is 
best  to  do  your  stocking  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  worst  of  the 
flood  has  subsided, 

A  rule-of-thumb  is  500  fish  to  a 
mile  in  an  average,  six-to-eight-foot 
brook.  This  rule  is,  like  a  boiled  crab, 
of  little  use  until  you  start  to  pick 
it  to  pieces.  There  are  some  brooks 
fully  six  feet  wide,  where  the  pools 
are  few  and  the  riffles  shallow,  which 
would  scarcely  support  250  trout 
to  a  mile.  And  there  are  single 
deep  pools,  in  streams  no  wider, 
which  can  easily  support  a  tenth  of 
that  number.  There  is  also  the  ques- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  fish;  a  four- 
teen-inch  trout  will  need  about  three 
times  as  much  space  and  food  as 
a  seven-inch  one. 

The  average  six-to-eight-foot  brook 
is  one  of  those  abstract  concepts 
which  have  no  counterpart  in  real 
life.  But  if  you  are  an  experienced 
brook  fisherman  it  will  mean  some- 
thing to  you,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  decide  whether  your  stream  is  sub- 
or  super-averge,  and  whether  to  buy 
250  or  500  or  1000  trout  to  the  mile. 
If  you  are  not,  consult  your  game 
warden,  or  the  man  from  the  hatchery. 
Trout  prices  are  variable,  changing 
from  \-ear  to  vear  and  from  one  sec- 


tion of  the  country  to  another.  Even 
in  a  single  section,  there  may  be  a 
wide  variation  between  the  quota- 
tions from  a  half  dozen  hatcheries. 
Six-to-eight-inch  trout,  the  staple  ar- 
ticle of  the  trade,  arc  sold  by  the 
thousand.  Current  prices  run  between 
$100  and  $125  per  thousand.  Larger 
trout,  over  nine  inches,  are  usually 
sold  by  the  pound.  A  Massachusetts 
hatchery  recently  quoted  70^  per 
pound,  plus  a  delivery  charge  of  10^ 
per  mile.  A  Rhode  Island  hatchery 
quoted  90^,  delivered  120  miles  away. 

Six-to-eight-inch  trout  are  the 
cheapest — and  the  least  fun.  Large 
trout  are  thrilling,  and  run  into 
money.  And  here  again  the  nature  of 
your  stream  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count; do  not  introduce  large  trout 
unless  you  have  fast  water,  deep 
pools,  and  shade.  The  best  plan  in 
most  cases  is  to  put  in  a  variety  of 
sizes.  It  gets  monotonous  when  you 
know  that  all  the  fish  you  catch  will 
be  the  same  size,  even  when  that  size 
is  large.  But  if  there  are  some  six- 
to-eighf-inchers,  some  half-pounders, 
and  a  few  old  wallopers,  you  will  get 
much  the  same  thrill  of  uncertainty 
that  you  got  in  the  old  days  when 
trout  grew  in  trout  streams.  In  a 
typical  mile  of  stream,  300  six-to- 
eight-inchers,  100  half-pounders,  and 
50  one  pound  and  larger,  costing 
from  $125  to  $150,  would  do  nicely. 

Order  from  the  nearest  good  hatch- 
ery, or  the  one  that  quotes  the  best 
price,  and  put  them  in.  Any  good 
hatcheryman  will  see  that  the  fish 
are  delivered  in  good  condition,  and 
that  they  are  transported  in  water  of 
the  proper  temperature;  there  should 
not  be  an  abrupt  change  when  they 
are  released  into  the  brook.  The 
hatcheryman  will  also  instruct  you 
in  how  to  put  them  into  the  water 
or,  for  a  consideration,  do  it  for  you. 
Now  your  fish  are  in  your  brook. 
If  you  want  to  take  the  thing  very 
seriously,  you  can  patrol  the  stream 
for  predators:  mink,  otter — if  you 
find  some,  ask  the  local  boys  how  to 
trap  them — rats,  turtles,  snakes,  fish- 
ers, if  any;  herons,  osprey,  eels,  pick- 
erel, kingfishers;  they  will  be  a 
menace  in  about  the  order  named, 

PERSONALLY,  the  writer  would  not 
recommend  that  you  should  take 
your  back  pasture  trout  stream  too 
seriously.  He  doesn't  even  recom- 
mend that  you  take  all  the  above  in- 
structions too  seriously.  If  your 
stream  remotely  resembles  trout 
water,  and  if  you  put  in  a  lot  of  fish 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  season 
starts,  you'll  get  some  fishing  all 
right,  and  you'll  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
What  if  the  fishing  does  fall  off 
along  in  June?  You'll  be  more  in- 
terested in  swimming  in  your  larger 
pools  by  that  time  anyway.  Swim 
in  it  all  you  want  to;  it  may  scare 
the  fish  out  of  the  pool  you  swim 
in,  but  it  won't  hurt  the  rest  of 
the  stream.  Or,  if  you  choose,  build  a 
swimming  pool  by  damming  the 
stream;  it  will  probably  be  one  of 
your  best  trout  pools  in  the  spring 
before  the  swimming  begins.  Let  the 
cattle  water  in  the  brook  if  it  hap- 
pens to  run  past  the  pasture — they'll 
mess  up  only  one  pool — and  if  they 
want  to  graze  along  the  banks,  it 
won't  matter  a  bit. 


Use  Fast-Acting 

ABSORBINE 

to  Rolieve  Puffs 
and  Stiffness 

Laboratory  tests  show  that 
Absorbine,  applied  to  puffs, 
swelling  and  windgall,  tends  to  relieve 
pain  quickly — often  cuts  congestion 
within  a  few  hours. 

Absorbine  acts  as  a  healthy  stimu- 
lant, holding  heat  in  the  injury,  jog- 
ging up  the  blood  flow  for  hours.  This 
increased  circulation  helps  to  wash 
out  local  congestion. 

That's  why  so  many  leading  veteri- 
naries  and  horsemen  use  Absorbine 
to  treat  strain,  windgall,  and  as  a  leg 
conditioner.  It  is  also  most  helpful  in 
treating  thrush,  thoroughpin,  saddle 
gall  and  fresh  bog  spavin.  It  makes 
a  grand  bracer  in  the  wash.  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists; 
or  postpaid. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 
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Comfort  Looks  <SL 
^  M  Life  to  Your  Boots 


TREES 


National  Boot  Trees,  of  indestructi- 
ble hard  fibre  and  stainless  steel, 
permit  free  circulation  of  air  in- 
side boot  —  leather  keeps  soft, 

wrinkle-free  in  proper  shape  for 

comfortable  wearing.  Endorsed  by 
thousands,  lightweight,  easy  to 
use.  .  .  .  IVo  screws  or  adjustments. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send  $5.00  per 
set  to: 
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VULCANIZED  FIBBE  CONPANT 

WIXMINGTON,  VELAWASE 
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LIVESTOC 
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English  Type — Rail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Write  for  catalogue 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


A  BIG 
LITTLE  HORSE 


If  you  want  to  hunt 
a  big  country  safely 
this  is  your  horse. 


Grey  gelding,  16. — 7  yrs.  old — 
three  seasons  hunting  and  a 
show  ring  winner  of  both  hun- 
ter and  jumper  championships. 

Telephone: 
Armonk  Village  385 


MORTON  GOVERN 

Orchard  Farm.  Upper  King  Street,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FREE  ^ 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  IVIail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  

Address—   

City  Sute   


WRITE  TO  US 
FOR  ANY  BOOK  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  HORSES 


THE 

HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 


1270  SIXTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


IT  was  in  the  year  1854  that  the 
first  agricuhural  college  and  ex- 
perimental farm  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere came  into  being.  It  was 
founded  in  Maryland  by  the  state 
Agricultural  Society,  through  private 
subscription  of  stock. 

The  fertile  state  of  Maryland  may 
not  be  very  big  as  states  go,  but  in 
the  livestock  industry  it  looms  large 
(annual  income  from  hvestock  is 
$40,000,000,  a  lot  for  a  small  state). 
Moreover,  there  is  every  indication 
that  in  the  very  near  future  it  is 
going  to  be  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance. This  added  importance  will  be 
closely  tied  up  with  this  same  agri- 
cultural college. 

The  original  foundation  merged 
with  Maryland  State  University  in 
1920.  It  has  always  done  excellent 
work  and  has  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  livestock  world 
even  though  handicapped  by  lack  of 
funds,  land,  and  equipment. 

The  Agronomy  and  Soils  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  has  had  a 
constructive  program  of  fertility  and 
crop  production  for  a  long  time.  In- 
deed Maryland  has  one  of  the  best 
balanced  programs  of  crop  and  live- 
stock production  to  be  found  in  any 
state.  This  is  because  the  University 
has  had  the  foresight  to  base  its 
study  of  animal  husbandry  on  a  thor- 
ough groundwork  of  soil  fertility  and 
crop  production  research. 

Now  a  new  day  has  come.  With 
the  help  of  Government  agencies  it 
has  expanded  and  is  launching  a  pro- 
gram so  comprehensive,  under  such 
skilled  supervision,  and  with  such  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting dairymen  and  livestock 
breeders  in  general,  that  it  may  in 
time  help  solve  some  of  your  prob- 
lems, whether  you  live  in  Maryland 
or  1000  miles  away. 

In  a  recent  discussion  with  this 
department  Kenneth  C.  Ikeler,  the 


head  of  the  Animal  and  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry Section  of  the  University, 
told  in  glowing  terms  of  the  fine  new, 
buildings,  land,  livestock,  and  equip- 
ment recently  acquired.  Best  of  all. 
he  told  of  the  important  new  work 
of  experimentation  and  teaching  that 
has  been  undertaken.  Indeed,  in  plan- 
ning the  future  of  the  agricultural 
and  livestock  end  of  the  University 
the  faculty  has  set  new  standards  of 
service  that  might  well  be  copied  by 
any  state. 

The  objectives  set  forth  are  as 
follows:  In  the  first  place  it  is  in- 
sisted that  all  branches  of  livestock 
work — research,  instruction,  and  ex- 
tension— be  coordinated  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy  and  efficiency.  It  is 
planned  to  develop,  through  trained 
and  e.xperienced  workers,  a  scientific 
and  practical  research  program  as  a 
basis  of  service  to  the  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  livestock  farmers  in 
Maryland:  to  use  the  research  find- 
ings as  a  guide  for  technical  instruc- 
tion for  the  students,  and  to  carrj- 
the  findings  through  county  agents 
and  other  extension  workers  directly 
to  the  agricultural  people  of  the 
state. 

It  is  further  important  not  only 
to  make  the  results  of  experimental 


.£IL    DARLING  PHOTOS 

The  Dairy  and  Livestock  buildings  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
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work  known  to  the  agricultural  peo- 
ple of  the  state,  but  to  see  that  these 
facts  are  practically  applied  and 
carried  to  their  logical  conclusions. 
Therefore  it  is  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity's work  to  see  that  its  findings 
ensure  the  efficient  production,  and 
final  marketing,  of  Maryland  live- 
stock and  products. 

In  1936  the  acute  need  for  ex- 
pansion to  keep  up  with  the  state's 
growing  livestock  industry  led  to  the 
purchase  of  225  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining the  campus.  Then,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, the  new  dairy  cattle  and  live- 
stock plant  was  begun. 

FROM  the  very  beginning  the  key- 
note of  the  new  work  was  efficiency 
and  practicality.  Even  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  the  type 
and  plans  were  such  that  any  stock- 
man intending  to  build  barns  of  his 
own  could  get  workable  ideas  by 
copying  them.  Indeed,  several  other 
farm  buildings  in  the  state  have  al- 
ready been  patterned  after  them. 

Last  October,  thanks  to  WPA. 
everything  was  ready.  The  most 
modern  equipment  was  installed,  and 
the  new  farm  was  stocked  with  the 
best  modern  strains  of  draft  horses, 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine. 

A  most  ambitious  program,  stress- 
ing animal  feeding  and  nutrition,  and 
genetic  studies  is  already  under  way. 
For  instance,  right  at  the  present 
moment,  the  following  experiments 
are  being  conducted: 

Work  to  determine  the  value  of 
adding  kelp  meal  to  rations  of  dairy 
cattle;  the  use  of  dry  starter  in  calf 
feeding;  imput  as  related  to  output 
in  milk  production;  feeding  of  dis- 
tillers rye  slop  to  dairy  cows;  the 
prevention  and  control  of  contagious 
abortion;  the  use  of  Annatto  as  a 
tracer  in  cream;  the  effect  of  weather 
variations  on  the  retail  sale  of  ice 
cream;  development  of  a  small  elec- 
tric pasteurizer:  factors  which  in- 
fluence the  production  of  pork  prod- 
ucts of  desirable  quality  and  palati- 
bility;  determination  of  energy  value 
of  distillers  by-products  in  rations 
of  beef  steers,  and  in  winter  rations 
for  pregnant  ewes;  comparison  of 
soybean-millet  molasses  silage  with 
corn  silage  for  milk  production. 

Projects  are  also  contemplated  on 
pasture  studies  in  swine  production 
and  in  certain  phases  of  protein, 
vitamin,  and  mineral  studies.  Also  for 
future  consideration  are  possible  ex- 
periments in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  milk  production  by  the  use  of 
germ  plasm  in  carefully  controlled 
breeding  experiments. 

This  latter  work  would  be  similar 
to  that  done  with  hybrid  corn.  While 
such  work  with  animals  would  neces- 
sarily be  very  slow  and  expensive, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  the  forth- 
coming information  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  milk  production.  The  above 


are  just  a  few  of  the  research  prob- 
lems with  which  the  livestock  in- 
dustry of  Maryland,  and  other  states 
too,  is  faced. 

Of  course,  not  all  emphasis  is  put 
on  research  by  the  University.  As 
Prof.  Ikeler  says,  there  never  has 
been  a  time  when  the  animal  indus- 
tries needed  clear  thinkers  and  care- 
ful doers  more  than  it  does  to-day. 
This  is  equally  true  whether  applied 
to  the  operator  of  a  livestock  farm, 
a  county  agent,  a  vocational  worker, 
or  a  university  research  worker. 

Therefore  the  new  setup  at  Mary- 
land with  its  experienced  and  well 
trained  staff  will  provide  the  highest 
type  of  instruction,  with  the  aim  of 
producing  these  clear  thinkers  and 
careful  doers.  There  are  courses  on 
selection  breeding,  feeding,  manage- 
ment and  marketing  of  dairy  and 
beef  cattle,  horses,  swine  and  sheep. 
Also  in  the  processing  and  sale  of 
milk  and  milk  products,  meat  and 
wool.  This  curriculum  is,  of  course, 
supplemented  with  work  in  many 
other  fields. 

Courses  in  soil  fertility,  feed  and 
pasture  production,  and  in  crop  rota- 
tion are  essential  subject?  taught  to 
the  undergraduate  students.  Both  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
are  showing  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  these  revised  and  more  complete 
courses. 

Many  of  the  students  are  members 
of  the  Maryland  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Block  and  Bridle  Club,  and 
much  new  interest  is  shown  in  stu- 
dent participation  in  livestock  judg- 
ing contests  at  the  larger  shows. 
Maryland  coaches  and  students  made 
an  outstanding  record  in  these  con- 
tests last  year.  Such  a  good  one  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  equal  for  years 
to  come. 

Prof.  Ikeler  says  that  many  of  the 
best  students  who  enter  the  animal 
and  dairy  courses  come  through  the 
4-H  Clubs  and  vocational  channels. 
He  feels  that  these  students,  having 
a  farm  background  and  special  train- 
ing, supplemented  by  scientific  study 
at  the  University  will  continue  to 
furnish  high  quality  material  for 
leadership  in  the  ever  growing  anima 
industries  of  the  state  and  nation. 

A REPORT  of  the  Quail  Roost 
Farms  Guernsey  Sale  has  just 
come  in.  It  seems  that  1.000  or  so 
persons  flocked  to  the  George  Watts 
Hill  farm  at  Rougemont,  N.  C.  to 
see  eight  bulls  and  41  cows  sold  for 
a  total  of  $21,700.  The  average.  $442, 
was  the  highest  ever  obtained  at  a 
Guernsey  sale  in  the  South, 

Cattle  were  consigned  from  Quail 
Roost  and  13  other  Guernsey  breed- 
ers from  five  states  and  they  repre- 
sented some  of  the  best  herds  of 
Guernseys  in  the  South.  Top  price  of 
the  sale,  $1,200,  was  paid  for  Rose 
Maxim,  one  of  the  Quail  Roost  bulls, 
bv  Miles  F.  Shore,  of  Yadkin  Countv. 
\.  C. 


"Quality  People" Standanli  ze  on 

LINCRAFT 

Early  American  POST  &  RAIL 

No  wonder  careful  fence  buyers  so 
often  pick  one  of  LINCRAFT'S  14 
different  types  of  fence. 

Not  only  do  LINCRAFT  Fences  repre- 
sent the  best  value  for  your  dollar — 
but  our  three  strategically  located 
plants  mean  better  service  and  low- 
ered shipping  costs. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  fence 
at  present  or  not,  it  will  pay  you  to 
have  the  new  LINCRAFT  BOOK  con- 
taining over  one  hundred  illustrations 
of  fences  and  other  rustic  products. 
Send  for  your  copy  today — it's  FREE. 


NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO. 

5003   MITCHELL  AVENUE 


BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


WATERVLIET,  N.y    WESTERVILLE,  O 


Just  how  well  do 
you  like  your  dog? 

This  much?... 


or  this  mu€h?..^ 


PORTABLE 


NO  POSTS 


24  Page 
Catalog 
Mailed  Free 


More  than 
One  Hundred 
Illustrations 


MULHOLLAND'S 

Bines 

Imported  &  Domestic 

Parralceets,  Finches,  Conories,  Bugle  Birds 
LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  complete  Hit. 
1709  W.  Garvey  Bid.,  El  Monte,  California 


Yes,  he'll  live  a  lot  longer  playing  and 
exercising  safely  in  o  "Buftalo"  Portable 
Kennel  Yard.  And  you'll  have  no  fuss,  be- 
cause "Buftalo"  Portable  Fencing  has  no 
posts  to  bother  with — is  eosy  to  erector 
move.  Made  of  galvanized  copper-bear- 
ing  diamond  mesh  wire  fabric  for  long, 
hard  service.  Send  6c  for  Booklet  89-C. 
BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 
530  Terrace  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Est  1869  OS  Scheeler's  Sons) 

[!BUFFA10"  FENCING  PROTECB 


Mac  Arthur  Pheasant  Farms  _ 

iAhCSVILLC  '  WISCONSIN 

FLYING  MALLARD  EGGS 
PHEASANT  EGGS  AND 
CHICKS 

Ring  neck,  mut.mt,  formosans. 
Chinese,  blacknecks  and  goldens. 
Prices  and  free  book  in  color 
upon  request. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkevs,  Cranes,  Bantams 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS  i 


12  weeks  old  for 
September  delivery 


llLickne^'ked  Swan. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.  Free  price 
list  with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Wanted — A  DONKEY 

If  you  have  a  good  Jack,  burro  or 
Sardinian  donkey  which  you  wish  to 
sell,  please  send  particulars,  in- 
cluding age,  condition  and  price,  to 
Box  30,  %  COUNTRY  LIFE, 

1270  Sixth  .4v<-nue  New  York 


10  weeks  old  for 
July  delivery 


INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 


?»  Newt 

V) 


own 

TEL. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

NEWTOWN  340 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS 

When  they  live  here  they  can  live 
any  place. 

Orders  now  taken  for  eggs  and  day 
old  chicks. 

SILVERS  PHEASANTRY 


1446  Summit  Ave. 


Racine,  Wis. 
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KENNEL&  BENCH 


Tri-International  Ch.  Remenha 


Derri  oj  UrcharU  Hill 


Best  in  Show  Pekingese  Club  Specialty  England.  Best  in  Show  All  Breeds  Chatham 
Canada.  Best  In  Show  All  Breeds  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  2nd  Best  in  Show  All 
Breeds  Toronto  and  London,  Canada. 

Best  of  Breed  Westminster,  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Richmond,  Alexandria.  Best 
tor  8  times.  In  this  country  3  months,  he  has  won  his  Tri-lnternational  title  at  the 
age  of  2  yrs.  4  mo.,  a  record,  we  believe.  'Winner  of  4  challenge  certificates  in  England 
and  proven  sire  of  show  puppies. 

At  Stud — Fee  $50. 
ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 


Mrs.  Richard  S.  Qiiigley,  Owner 


Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Bhickmoor  Beacon  of  Giralda 


I*uppies   sired  by   this  dog  and  other 
imported   champions   out   of  imported 
dams  for  sale.  Prices  from  $50. 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


Cb.  Bftuiicer 

IRISH  TERRIERS 

An    excepfional    litter  by 
Cb.  Harlem  Most  Particular 
out  of 
ch.  Bouncer 
are  now  available 

DOUGLAS  HERTZ 
ROCKLEICH  NEW  |ERSEY 

p.  O.  Address:  R.  F.  D..  WESTWOOD,  N.  J. 
 Telephone  Closter  800 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Groicn  Slock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstafif 
Owners 

Manager— ERNEST  WELLS 
'Phone,  Tuxedo  289     Tuxedo  Park,  N. 


Puppies  and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
positions. Iteasonably 

priceil. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  Stat*  University 
-  _1    Columbus  Ohio 
Hember  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Misses  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Address :  Bertcyn,  Pa. 


FRENCH  POODLES 

STANDARDS 
PILLICOC  KENNELS 

Elberon.  N.  J.  Tel.  Long  Branch  1722 
New  York  Tel.  ButterfielJ  8-50 10 


FARNLEY  BULLTERRIERS 

Puppies — Good  Ones 

From  parents  cliosen  for  Intelligence 
and  personality  as  well  as  pedigrees 
While  Puppies  from  While  Slock 
Also  brlndle,  fawn,  or  bl»ck  and  tan,  symmetri- 
cally  marked   with   more  or  less   white,  from 
colored  stock. 

MRS.  A.  MACKAY-SMITH 
Farnlcy  White  Post  Virginia 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 

Puppies  of  distinction  always 
Tnr  sale.  We  arc  the  oldest 
nil  largest  kennels  of  Great 


BASQUAERIE  KENNELS.  Reg. 
S  Mrs.  Francis  V.  traiie.  Owners 
chard  Sireel.  HOLLISTON.  MASS. 
Tel.  Millis  244  Ring  3 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 

Two  superb  youngsters  for  sale. 
Exceptionally  fine  mole  and  female 
eleven  months  old,  Fronr)  cham- 
pionship   stock.    A.K.C.  registered, 

Henry  S.  Jeanes,  Jr. 

LAYWELL  FARM        DEVON  PA. 


TYRCNNE  FARM  KENNELS 

IKIbH 
SETTERS 

Puppies,  Show, 
and    Hunting  Dogs 
Usually  Available 

Conrespondenco 
Invited 

JACK  A.  SPEAR 

TIPTON  IOWA 

COCKER  SPANIELS 

True  to  type, 
intelligent, 
and  well  trained. 

GREAT  OAK  KENNELS 

p.  O.  Box  125 
Wilmington  Delaware 


Clejin,  Smart,  Tidy  Dogs 


Banish  D.O.  (doTEfy  odor)  ., 
.-=-  -    maKy  clean,   fresti  fragrance  of 

.  _jrM  ^  *a  ^  I  Quadme — tlie  many  purpose  doe 
it  D  .-Mlk^  EToom.  Kills  fleas,  ticks,  sar- 
coptic  and  ear  mancre,  some 
forms  of  rlnE^\-orm.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  leading;  breeders. 
SI. 00  per  bottle.  Apply  with 
1I..3UI  ur  perfume  atomizer  or  buy  Quadlne  Jr 
Atomizer  Set,  $1,50  Including  bottle,  from  your 
dealer  or  postpaid  from  ^HE  ALLEN  COM<>ANV 
Oept,  c  317  Superior  St..  Toledo,  Ohio 


THERE  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  being  perturbed  about  mak- 
ing your  initial  appearance  in  the  show- 
ring  with  your  dog.  Forget  about  any 
thought  of  stage  fright  which  might 
occur  to  you  and  remember  that  you 
will  not  be  alone  in  the  ring — that  it 
is  quite  likely  there  will  be  other  ex- 
hibitors in  the  ring  with  you  who  feel 
equally  or  even  more  fearful  of  the 
venture  than  you  do. 

What  keeps  many  interested  dog 
lovers  from  showing  their  animals  is 
that  they  look  upon  their  initial  exhi- 
bition efforts  as  an  ordeal,  a  grave 
occasion  which  requires  the  most 
precise  deportment  on  the  part  of 
themselves  and  their  dogs.  Just  for- 
get about  any  gravity  of  the  occasion 
and  remember  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  life  or  death,  that  nothing  mo- 
mentous depends  upon  the  result,  but 
that  it  is  a  sporting  venture  entered 
into  for  the  pure  purpose  of  pleasure. 

If  you  have  never  shown  a  dog  but 
have  a  desire  to  do  so  and  own  one 
which  you  think  worthy  of  entering 
into  competition,  it  is  suggested  that 
you  attend  a  dog  show  and  carefully 
watch  the  manner  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tors, particularly  the  professional 
handlers,  display  their  charges  in  pose 
and  pace  in  the  ring.  Just  one  such 
experience,  remembering  every  detail 
and  being  guided  by  them,  should 
qualify  you  to  handle  your  own  dog 
to  admirable  advantage  in  the  ring. 
Paramount,  in  showing  a  dog  I 
emphatically  offer  this  admonition; 
Keep  Your  Hands  0#  Your  Dog 
This  particularly  pertains  to  ter- 
riers and  all  of  the  smaller  and 
medium-sized  breeds.  Of  course  with 
such  breeds  as  pointers  and  setters  it 
is  permissible,  after  showing  the  dog 
in  action  on  the  leash,  to  pcse  him; 
usually  at  the  request  of  the  judge. 

But  as  soon  as  action  has  been  dis- 
played do  not  immediately  flop  on 
the  floor  and  proceed  to  straighten 
his  front,  lay  back  his  hindquarters, 
pull  out  his  neck,  poke  up  his  belly  or 
other  manipulations  designed  to  dis- 
guise any  faults  he  may  have,  for  you 
are  only  directing  the  judges  atten- 
tion to  such. 

Incidentally,  in  judging  dogs,  I  will 
disclose  a  personal  secret.  When  an 
exhibitor  goes  through  the  aforemen- 
tioned antics,  before  I  have  requested 
posing  the  dog,  I  watch  for  his  first 
manipulation  and  it  usually  reveals 
the  animal's  chief  fault,  thereby  sav- 
ing my  time  in  discovering  it.  So  don't 
display  your  dog's  faults  to  the  judge. 

This  penchant  for  getting  one's 
hands  on  a  dog  to  make  him  appear  of 
better  type  or  more  pleasing  pose  is 
the  chief  failing  of  the  over-anxious 
novice  exhibitor.  If  you  will  carefully 
watch  experienced  professional  han- 
dlers, particularly  those  with  terrier 
charges,  you  will  see  that  they  seldom 
if  ever  touch  a  hand  to  a  dog.  unless 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  judge,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  their  charges 
are  more  successful  in  the  long  run 


than  those  of  the  average  amateur 
exhibitor. 

By  hand  manipulation  a  dog  is  apt 
to  lose  confidence  in  himself,  know- 
ing that  you  are  aiding  him,  and  lose 
a  lot  of  personality  and  self  reliance. 

If,  for  instance,  and  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Boston  terriers  and  some 
other  of  the  pet  breeds,  a  dog  is  in- 
clined to  sit  down  on  his  haunches 
do  not  put  your  hand  under  his  belly 
and  lift  him  to  a  standing  posture  as 
he  is  apt  to  hump  his  back,  presenting 
the  top  line  of  a  camel,  and  the  more 
you  boost  him  the  more  he  is  likely  to 
sit  down.  Just  move  him  forward  a 
few  steps  with  the  leash;  keep  doing 
the  same  at  home  and  he  will  soon 
lenrn  that  he  is  supposed  to  stand 
four-square, 

ANOTHER  idiosyncrasy,  particularly 
prevalent  in  some  Pekingese, 
chow  chows,  Norwegian  elkhounds 
and  other  gay  plumbed  breeds,  is  a 
lowered  or  dragging  tail.  Don't  try  to 
lift  or  hold  it  up.  as  the  latter  is  not 
permissible,  and  it  only  accentuates 
the  fault.  Just  move  him  around  the 
ring  at  a  good  stiff  pace  and  unless  he 
is  over-lax  in  this  respect  he  will  un- 
consciously raise  his  rudder  and  keep 
it  so.  if  not  touched.  Of  course  it  is 
not  required  that  a  gay  tailed  breed 
hold  the  stern  erect  while  being  ex- 
amined by  the  judge,  but  such  is  im- 
perative while  moving  and  almost 
equally  so  while  standing. 

."Ml  judges  do  or  should  desire  and 
insist  on  seeing  a  dog's  mouth,  but 
some  dogs  are  averse  to  this  inspec- 
tion. If  your  charge  is  inclined  to  be 
a  bit  sharp  with  strangers,  inform  the 
judge  to  that  effect,  and  lift  the  dog's 
lips  yourself  so  that  the  all-round 
dentition  can  be  displayed.  Do  not 
open  the  mouth  except  in  the  case  of 
chow  chows,  where  the  blue  interior 
must  be  seen. 

Among  the  fanciers  of  all  of  the 
breeds  perhaps  the  worst  offenders  in 
the  matter  of  overhandling  their  dogs 
are  the  novice  exhibitors  of  bulldogs. 
I  am  stating  this  despite  the  fact  that 
I  am  an  old  time  fancier  of  that  breed, 
having  bred  and  exhibited  it  some 
forty  years  ago.  There  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  the  Bulldog  is  of  a  con- 
siderably exaggerated  type,  yet  many 
novice  exhibitors  insist  upon  spread- 
ing out  the  naturally  wide  front,  pok- 
ing up  the  belly  to  pronounce  the 
roach  back  and  other  manipulations 
until  the  animal  appears  an  absolute 
monstrosity  and  the  owner  spends 
most  of  his  time  on  the  floor  in  a 
ludicrous  pantomime. 

It  is  true  that  many  typical  bull- 
dogs are  inchned  to  travel  and  stand 
with  their  feet  closer  together  than 
the  shoulder  points  and  it  is  advisable 
to  equalize  this  by  hand,  but  never 
spread  the  forelegs  wider  than  the 
shoulders  which  should  be  over  them. 
Mentioning  bulldogs  is  remindful 
of  a  champion  I  once  owned  which 
although  a  sound,  swaggering  mover. 
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was  a  chronic  "sitter-downer."  He 
would  roll  round  the  ring,  stop  and 
promptly  sit  down.  I  would  move  him 
forward  a  step  or  two  but  he  would 
again  sit  down  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Finally  an  idea  germinated  in  what 
passes  for  a  brain.  I  drove  a  pin  in 
the  toe  of  my  shoe,  nipped  it  off  to  a 
quarter  inch  and  filed  it  to  a  point. 
Then  I  marched  Sandy  round  the 
room  and  stopped;  he  sat  down.  I 
touched  his  rear  with  my  toe  and  he 
got  up.  pronto.  A  few  courses  of  this 
treatment  and  upon  stopping  he 
would  start  to  let  down  but  think 
better  of  it  and  straighten  up  upon 
the  mere  shuffling  of  my  foot.  Try  it 
if  you  have  a  chronic  "sitter-downer." 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  ring 
routine.  Supposing  you  have  attended 
a  dog  show,  particularly  noted  the 
manner  in  which  the  exhibitors  handle 
their  charges  and  are  about  to  show 
a  dog  yourself  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
essential  that  you  should  follow  the 
judging  closely  and  be  ready  at  the 
ringside  when  the  class  and  number 
of  your  dog  is  called.  The  number  will 
be  placed  on  your  left  arm  and  you 
enter  the  ring. 

The  judge  is  very  likely  to  be  watch- 
ing each  dog  as  it  appears  and  form- 
ing a  rough  idea  of  their  relative  merit 
insofar  as  general  appearance  and  pro- 
portion are  concerned.  The  detailed 
merits  and  demerits  will  be  considered 
by  him  on  closer  examination.  When 
the  class  is  complete  the  judge  will 
probably  request  all  to  move  round 
the  ring  to  his  left  and  you  will  there- 
fore have  to  lead  your  dog  with  your 
left  hand  so  that  he  is  between  you 
and  the  judge  and  your  number  arm 
is  visible  to  him.  This  is  for  his  in- 
spection of  side  appearance,  propor- 
tion, stride,  etc. 

Another  emphatic  admonition  oc- 
curs here.  Never,  at  any  time,  stand 
between  your  dog  and  the  judge  and 
always  keep  the  loose  end  of  the  leash 
gathered  in  your  hand.  After  a  few 
circuits  round  the  ring  the  judge  will 
probably  line  the  competitors  up  for 
close  inspection  and  may  then  request 
the  exhibitors  to  pose  their  charges. 

When  he  has  completed  this  close 
examination  he  will  probably  take  a 
position  at  the  end  of  the  ring  and 
request  the  exhibitors,  singly,  to  "go 
and  come"  which  means  that  the  lat- 
ter are  to  move  their  dogs  at  a  mod- 
erate pace  straight  away  from  and 
straight  back  to  him  the  full  length  of 
the  ring.  This  is  to  determine  the  true- 
ness  of  fore  and  hind  action. 

Then  the  dogs  may  again  be  aligned 
for  a  further  brief  close-up  and  with 
some  inter-changes  finally  sent  to  the 
side  of  the  ring  under  the  numbers 
one,  two,  three,  four,  designating  the 
placings. 

All  of  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
simple  procedure  when  actually  en- 
tered into  and  easy  to  follow  down  to 
the  merest  detail.  However,  the  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  is  not  to 


get  excited  or  flustered  else  your 
charge  is  apt  to  catch  the  complaint. 
Take  it  easy  at  all  times  and  watch 
the  judge  for  directions.  If  you  are  a 
novice  making  an  initial  appearance 
he  will  soon  discover  it  and  endeavor 
to  reassure  and  direct  you  in  showing 
your  dog  to  the  best  advantage.  When 
he  has  examined  your  charge  and 
passed  on  to  the  others,  do  not  con- 
tinue to  lure  your  dog  with  a  piece 
of  liver  or  what  not  to  attract  his  at- 
tention. Allow  him  to  relax  as  the 
judge  may  return  for  another  look 
and  the  dog  will  be  the  more  ready  to 
snap  into  an  alert  pose. 

After  having  attended  a  show,  care- 
fully noted  the  ring  routine  and  man- 
ner of  showing  dogs  by  experienced 
handlers,  and  you  are  contemplating 
exhibiting  your  own  dog,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  you  put  the  latter  through 
a  similar  course  of  schooling  at  home. 
Purchase  a  show  slip  leash,  use  a  piece 
of  hard  cooked  and  dried  liver  or 
whatever  the  dog  prefers  as  a  lure 
to  attract  alert  attention  and  pose  and 
go  to  work.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
readily  and  how  joyfully  the  dog  will 
enter  into  the  game  and  before  you 
are  aware  of  it  you  will  have  a  model 
mannered  show  dog. 

ON  a  high  pleateau  overlooking 
one  of  the  Croton  reservoirs  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman 
R.  Hoyt,  the  North  Westchester  Ken- 
nel Club  will  hold  its  annual  show  on 
June  8.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the 
summer  shows.  Fourteen  specialty 
clubs  will  consider  the  classes  at  this 
show  their  specialty.  The  Shetland 
Sheepdog  Specialty  and  the  Connecti- 
cut Cocker  Spaniel  $1,000  futurity 
(the  Harry  E.  McTavey  Memorial) 
will  be  judged  the  previous  day,  June 
7.  The  $1,000  trophy  for  best-in- 
show  will  be  called,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Frank  F.  Dole  Memorial  Trophy. 
Generous  prize  money  in  addition  to 
sterling  silver  trophies  for  best-of- 
breed  in  every  breed.  Longchamps 
will  again  serve  luncheon  and  Mrs. 
Hoyt  bends  every  effort  to  see  that 
each  exhibitor  and  spectator  has  a 
most  enjoyable  day. 

The  following  day,  June  9,  the 
Longshore  Kennel  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  fixture  on  the  beautiful  lawn 
of  the  Longshore  Country  Club,  at 
Westport,  Conn.  This  has  always 
been  one  of  the  popular  summer 
shows  because  of  its  excellent  judg- 
ing list  and  attractive  prize  money. 
Buffet  luncheon  will  be  served  on 
the  terrace  of  the  clubhouse,  over- 
looking the  Sound. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Santa 
Cruz  Kennel  Club  at  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.,  holds  its  annual  on  June  16, 
and  the  Del  Monte  Kennel  Club  on 
June  30. 

June  22  will  find  exhibitors  at 
Rumson.  N.  J.,  where  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Kennel  Club  holds  its 
annual  show  on  the  Harding  estate. 


Champion  CrogUn  Cadet 

A  few  choice  SEALYHAM  TERRIER  puppies  available 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

MISS  HELEN  SCHWEINLER,  Owner 

Benvenue  Avenue,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Andrew  DeGraw,  Mgr.  Tel.  Orange  4-6013 


TALLY-HO  KENNELS,  Reg. 

OYSTER  BAY,  P.O.  BOX  239.  LONG  ISLAND 
Tel.  Oyster  Bay  1344 

Dogs  may  be  seen  by  appointment  only 
We  do  SOT  publish  a  catalogue 

MRS.  L  W.  BONNEY,  Owner 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Manager 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue     Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch,  ff  amsutta  Fermanagh  II 

A  fine  selection  nf  |iii|i|iip<  and  young  dogs  from 
our  champii.iiviiip  si.ii-k  now  available. 
Eight  clianiiuuns  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr.,  owner 

Slocum  Rd.     No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


EFFECTIVELY    REMOVE  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  AND  HOOKWORMS  IN  DOCS 
OF  AIL  BREEDS  AND  ALL  AGES  DEPENDABLE 

Nema  Booklet  tells  you  about  worms 

Wnle  lo  An. mo/  Induilry  Dept.,  Desk  N-20.F 
PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT.  MICH 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


ALL  COLORS 
DOUGLAS  HERTZ 

ROCKLEICH  NEW  JERSEY 

P.  O.  Address:R.  f.  D.,  WESTWOOD,  N.|. 
Telephone  Closter  800 
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IT  is  a  pleasure  to  award  the  five 
dollar  prize  this  month  to  War- 
ren Brown,  Jr.,  for  his  accurate  and 
excellent  description  of  a  dove  shoot. 
This  is  the  type  of  story  which 
proves  the  write'r  has  real  knowledge 
concerning  his  subject,  plus  the 
ability  to  write  simply,  a  combina- 
tion which  will  always  win  the  five 
dollar  prize  on  this  page. 

If  anyone  can  answer  correctly  the 
ten  questions  on  baseball  without 
looking  at  the  answers,  he  or  she, 
(but  most  likely  he)  is  a  real  base- 
ball fan. 

For  next  month  the  subjects  sug- 
gested are  "The  Rodeo,"  "Life  on  a 
farm,"  "A  pack  trip,"  "Haying," 
"Fishing."  All  contributors  must  be 
under  18  and  all  contributions  must 
bear  your  name,  age,  address  and 
signature  of  parent  or  guardian  that 
it  is  your  own  original  work. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  BASEBALL? 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  distance  from  the  pitcher's  box  to  home  plate? 
(b)  What  is  the  distance  between  the  bases? 

2.  What  is  a  Texas  Leaguer? 

3.  What  qualifications  are  necessary  to  be  at  the  top  oj  the  batting 
order? 

4.  Define  a  sacrifice  fly. 

5.  What  are  the  nicknames  of  the  following  teams: 

(a)  Brooklyn  Nationals 

(b)  Chicago  Americans 

(c)  Cleveland  Americans 

( d)  St.  Louis  Nationals 

6.  Who  was  last  in  the  National  League  in  1939? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  batting  average? 

8.  What  is  the  most  difficult  position  in  the  infield? 

9.  Why  is  the  pitcher  at  the  bottom  oj  the  batting  order? 

10.  How  many  players  on  a  soft  ball  team? 

Answers  will  be  found  on  page  40 


the  horses  again  if  my  horse  was 
along. 

One  Sunday  Mother,  Daddy,  and 
I  went  to  the  club  on  horseback. 
Xapolean  went  with  us.  We  had  tied 
up  our  horses  and  were  watching  the 
Polo  game  when  we  missed  Napolean 
who  had  been  sitting  beside  us  after 
awhile  he  came  back  and  then  dis- 
appeared again.  The  third  time  he 
disappeared  I  followed  him  he  went 
straight  to  where  the  horses  were 
tide,  then  he  would  go  back  and 
fourth  two  or  three  times  as  if  check- 
ing them  to  make  sure  they  were  all 
there.  Napolean  would  do  that  every 
time  we  went  to  the  club. 

Xapolean  is  now  five  years  old  and 
usually  lays  about  the  house  asleep. 
But  he  never  misses  going  out  with 
the  horses  if  he  can  help  it.  THE 
END. 

.\.\x  Campbell,  aged  10>4, 

Los  .Angeles.  Calif. 


A  DOVE  SHOOT 

THE  dove  is  a  fat.  slate  gray  col- 
ored bird  with  short  red  legs. 
He  is  neat  and  well  groomed  and 
very  gentle  when  not  hunted  too 
much  by  hunters.  Many  couples  of 
doves  nest  around  our  lake  in  the 
spring  and  late  summer.  They  build 
shoddy  nests  and  only  lay  two  eggs. 
Blue  gays  are  mean  about  stealing 
their  egges  and  babies.  When  the 
days  get  cool  and  the  birds  come 
South  we  boys  know  that  soon 
Daddys  friends  will  come  dove  shoot- 
ing. Early  some  morning  before 
daybreak  several  cars  come  down 
the  lane  and  their  lights  shine  in 
our  room.  Someone  will  knock  and 
Daddy  will  get  up  and  dress,  go 
down  stairs,  get  his  gun  and  go  with 
the  hunters  to  the  peanut  fields. 
They  hurry  to  get  stationed  by 
stumps  and  along  the  fence  before 
the  doves  fly  in.  If  it  is  a  good  field 
of  peanuts  great  flocks  of  birds  wheel 
in,  then  the  men  begin  to  shoot. 
Doesn't  matter  how  much  they  shoot 
the  birds  will  circle  and  come  back 
to  feed.  The  hunters  usually  have 
all  they  want  by  nine  oclock,  they 
empty  their  doves  and  divide  them 
equally.  Sometimes  they  come  in  the 
afternoon  and  let  us  boys  go  along 
to  pick  up  birds.  Some  of  the  hunters 
never  miss  a  bird  and  some  shoot 
away  all  their  shells  and  dont  kill  a 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  W.  Flood,  Philade 
phia,  Pa.;  aged  14 


dove.  We  like  to  go  with  them.  They 
carry  whole  cases  of  shells  to  the 
field  and  after  a  hunt  we  boys  like 
to  pick  up  their  empty  shells  for 
some  times  we  find  several  good 
ones. 

Warren  Brown.  Jr..  aged  14. 

Andalusia,  Ala. 


MY  GARDEN 

EVERY  year  about  the  fifteenth  of 
March  I  begin  to  think  about 
my  garden.  I  have  several  flower 
beds  of  my  own  and  I  also  like  to 
plant  morning  glories  and  other 
vines  around  the  house. 

I  always  save  one  afternoon  about 
this  time  of  the  year  and  go  to  the 
nearest  seed  store  to  pick  out  the 
seeds  I  want.  My  flower  bed  con- 
sists of  nasturtiums,  larkspurs,  roses, 
snapdragons,  sweetpeas.  etc.  I  like 
my  garden  to  be  mixed  up  rather 
than  carefully  planned. 

I  make  many  cuttings  of  roses  and 
gardenias  and  so  far  I  have  been 
very  successful  with  them. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  love  to 
stroll  in  my  garden  and  look  at  all 
of  the  tiny  plants  that  are  coming 
up.  I  think  a  garden  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  hobbies  that  any- 
one can  have.  I  hope  that  everyone 
that  can  will  have  a  garden  this 
summer. 

Lucy  D.  Barboro.  aged  13, 

Memphis.  Tenn. 


NAPOLEAN 

Napolean  is  a  Dalmation  or  coach 
dog.  We  call  him  Napolean  be- 
cause he  looks  like  Napolean  in  the 
funny  paper.  When  we  got  Napolean 
he  was  only  six  weeks  old  and  he 
looked  like  a  little  white  ball. 
From  the  time  Napolean  came  to 


live  with  us  till  he  was  two  or  three 
months  old  we  had  to  carry  him  up 
and  down  stairs.  One  day  he  tried  to 
come  down  stairs  (But  fell  most  of 
the  way)  after  that  he  never  tried 
to  go  up  or  down  the  stairs  again 
till  he  was  about  (4)  four  months 
old. 

One  day  Napolean  followed  me 
when  I  was  riding  horse  back.  I  let 
him  follow  me  because  it  was  natu- 
ral for  him.  After  that  he  followed 
me  every  time  I  went  out. 

The  next  day  I  went  riding  again, 
Napolean  followed  me  the  only 
trouble  was  (he  didn't  no  how  to 
get  out  of  the  way)  so  he  got  stepped 
on  nearly  every  time  I  went  out. 

One  day  Daddy  rode  with  me,  he 
rode  dolly  (Mothers  horse)  Napolean 
went  with  us  and  got  steppted  on  as 
usual  he  hurt  his  foot  badly,  but  we 
didn't  think  much  about  it  because 
he  got  stepped  on  so  much.  When  we 
got  home  we  put  the  horses  away 
and  went  down  to  the  house.  When 
we  went  back  to  the  barn  to  feed 
the  animals,  Napolean  was  not  there, 
as  usual,  nor  did  he  come  an  hour 
later.  Finally  we  saddled  up  and  went 
to  look  for  him.  When  we  found 
him,  he  was  laying  just  where  he 
had  gotten  stepped  on.  We  put  him 
on  Dolly  and  carried  him  home. 
After  that  Napolean  never  went  with 


MY  DOG  SPORT 

Sport  is  the  friendliest  and  the 
best  dog  in  the  world.  He  is  a 
pointer  and  as  I  live  in  the  country 
I  get  lots  of  time  to  use  him.  He 


Drown  by  Marianne  Goe+e,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  aged  15 


Pa  U5 


Drawing  of  his  pointer,  Sport,  and  him- 
self, by  the  author 


had  heart  worm  about  a  year  ago 
but  he  lived  through  it  and  he  can 
still  hunt  although  he  is  not  as  fast 
as  he  was. 

I  have  five  or  six  covies  spotted. 
As  this  country  is  very  thick  they 
are  hard  to  find. 

Every  time  I  go  in  the  gun  case 
he  jumps  up  and  looks  at  me  as 
though  to  say  I  want  to  go  too.  If  I 
don't  take  him  he  looks  out  the  win- 
dow till  I  am  out  of  sight.  When  I 
do  take  him  he  runs  out  the  door 
and  off  down  the  road  until  I  signal 
him  the  direction. 

I  am  not  a  very  good  shot  so  some 
times  he  gets  disappointed  but  when 
I  kill  a  bird  and  he  retrieves  it  to 
me  as  though  to  say  I  can  do  my 
part  too. 

H.  Tayloe  Compton,  aged  14, 

Savannah,  Ga. 
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The  Husky  gives  you  a  "lead''  to  more 
enjoyable  summer  drinks 


71  ^  2"  X  8"  full  color  reprofllirtion  of  (/li  s  iiauttintl,  ii  itlioiil  (iihvilisiiifi,  si  ril  on  rfi  rii>t  of  lOC-  Aililres.i  Itox  LG. 


LEAD  DOC  ...  or  one  of  lh«'  tram  . . .  the  Husky  lakes  great  pride  in 
his  work.  He  has  been  bred  that  way.  Since  1870,  Fleischmann's  has 
taken  great  pride  in  its  gin  .  .  .  carefully  developing  it  to  mix  drinks 
you  can  take  pride  in  serving.  Every  kernel  of  grain  used  in  distilling 
Fleischmann's  is  selected  for  the  purpose.  That's  why  this  first 
American  gin  is  called  a  pedigreed  gin  .  .  .  and  why  your  best  lead 
for  smooth  summer  drinks  is  .  .  .  use  Fleischmanti' s! 
For  yaur  Sloe  Gin  Rickeys  and  Fizzes,  try  Fleisclinmnii's  Sloe  Gin.  65  proof 


DISTILLED  i  I 
DRY  GIN 


orsnueo  non  amerkas  grain 
4'S  QUART       90  PROOF 


Fleischmann's  Oin 


A      PEDIGREED      GIN      FOR      PRIZE-WINNING  DRINKS 


DISTILLED    FROM    AMEKICAiN    (.KAL\.   90  I'KOOK 


COI'VKICHT    19  M),  THK    FLKISCHMAN.^    DISTILLLNG    COKl'OKATRKN.   I'EEKSKILL.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
while  the  y  last 


A  complete  set  of 

AMERICAN 
RACE  HORSES 

by  SALVATOR 

from  the  first  issue  in  1936  to  date 

*19.50 

Four  large  volumes — the  original  editions  of  these  remarkable 
authoritative  works.  The  background,  breeding,  successes  and 
failures  of  the  outstanding  American  Thoroughbreds  of  each 
year.  Uniformly  bound,  stamped  in  gold,  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  any  library.  The  recent  history  of  American  Racing 
brought  freshly  to  your  memory  by  the  one  writer  acclaimed 
throughout  the  world  as  the  outstanding  authority  of  the 
American  turf  and  track. 

918  thrilling  text  pages    •    468  pictures    •    charts    •  personalities 
only  a  comparatively  few  complete  sets  still  available. 

The  pul)lication  of  these  annual  volumes  was  made 
possible  only  through  the  leadership  of  Alfred  Gwynne 
Vanderbilt,  sponsor  of  the  Sagamore  Press.  The  books 
have  been  deliberately  offered  at  a  popular  figure — $6 
each — in  an  effort  to  tell  the  true  story  of  American 
racing  to  as  wide  a  circle  of  friends  as  possible. 

START  YOUR  SET  OF  "AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES"  NOW. 

The  whole  set  of  four  volumes  for  $19.50  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
A  saving  of  $4.50  or  nearly  20% 

MAIL  THIS  COUPOX  TODAY 


SAGAMORE  PRESS  •  1270  Sixth  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  the  set  of  American  Race  Horses  at  a  saving  of  $4.50. 
Enclosed  is  check  for  $19.50  □  Please  mail  Parcel  Post  Collect  Q 
Please  send  me  the  single  copies  checked,  at  the  regular  price  of 
$6.00  each.  1936  □      1937  □      1938  □      1939  □ 

Name   

Address   
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How  FAR  ARE 
YOU  FROM  HEIP? 

•  The  best  of  fire  protec- 
tion is  useless  when  it's  miles 
away,  and  that's  why  owners 
of  buildings  and  live  stock 
ocated  at  a  distance  from  city 
ire  service  are  arranging 
their  own  fire  departments. 
The  cost  of  a  LaBour  Fire 
irailer  is  surprisingly  low 
and  It  comes  complete  with 
pump,  engine,  hose 
and  all  needed  ac- 
cessories. 


Send  for  your  free  copy  of  Bulletin  47 
for  details  about  this  modern  fire  pro- 
tection for  outlying  areas. 

THE  LaBOUR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1565  Sterling  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
U.S.A. 


ctt  tfie 


you  mingle  with  the  men 
and  women  who  do  things 
of  importance,  socially, 
commercially,  politically 
or  in  the  arts.  Enjoy 
modern  life  in  comfort 
and  at  reasonable  rates. 

A/R-COND/r/ONED 

BELLEVUE 

STRATFORD 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT 

Genero/  Monoger 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


THE  CALENDAR 


To  July  1 
To  July  1 
July  1-27 
To  July  4 
To  July  4 
July  4-19 
To  July  6 
To  July  6 
To  July  27 
To  July  27 
July  29  AuR. 
July  29- Aug. 
Fuly  29-Sept. 
To  Aug.  3 
Aug.  -MO 
Aug.  3- Sept. 
Aug.  6-Sept. 
Aug.  17-Sept. 
Aug.  26-Oct. 
Sept.  4-Oct.  5 
Sept.  7-14 
Sept.  14-28 
Sept.  21-28 


Sept.  7 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  28 


Aug.  11 


July  6-7 


July  8-13 
July  15-19 
July  20-Aug. 
Aug.  5-10 
Aug.  12-17 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  19-24 
Aug.  26-31 


RACING 

MOUNT  ROYAL,  Montreal,  Que. 
HAMILTON,  Out. 
EMPIRE  CITY,  Vonkers,  N.  Y. 
POLO  PARK.  W  innipeg.  Man. 
DELAWARE  PARK,  Stanton,  Del. 
NIAGARA,  Kort  Kric.  Ont. 
LANSDOWINE  PARK,  V:iiu-ouvcr,  B.  C. 
AK-SAR-BEN,  Oni.ilia.  Noli. 

arlin(;ton  hekhits,  ill. 

SUFFOLK  I)0«  NS,  Uoston,  Mass. 
24  ROCKINGHAM  PARK,  Salem,  N.  H. 
31  SARATOGA,  N.  V. 

2  WASHINGTON  PARK,  Homewood,  111. 

IIOLLYV^OOI)  PARK,  Inglewood,  Cal. 

HAMILTON,  Out. 
2  DADE  PARK.  Henderson,  Ky. 
7  DEL  MAR,  Cal. 

2  STAMFORD  PARK,  Niagara  Falls.  Ont. 
5  NARRAGANSETT  PARK,  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 

CHICAGO  BUSINESS  MEN'S  RACING  ASS'N.,  Hawthorne,  111. 

THORNCLIFFE  PARK,  Toronto.  Ont. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE.  Md. 

WOODBINE  PARK.  Toronto,  Ont. 


HUNT   RACE  MEETINGS 

FOXCATCHER  HOUNDS,  Fair  Hill.  Md. 
WHITEMARSH  VALLEY  HUNT  CLUB,  Flourtown,  Pa. 
MEADOWBROOK  STEEPLECHASE  ASS'N..  Westbury,  L.  I. 


STEEPLECHASE 

PINE  VALLEY,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


HUNTER  TRIALS 

SEIGNIORY  CLUB,  P.  Q. 


GRAND  CIRCUIT  TROTTING 

TOLEDO,  Ohio 
GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 
NARRAGANSETT,  R.  I. 
MINEOLA,  L.  I. 

GOSHEN,  N.  Y.  (Good  Time  Park) 
HAMBLETONIAN  STAKE,  Goshen.  N.  Y. 
SPRINGFIELD,  111. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


RODEOS 

July  2-4  CODY,  Wyoming. 

July  2-4  LIVINGSTON   ROUND-UP,  Livingston,  Montana. 

July  3-5  RED  LODGE,  Montana. 

July  3-5  BLACK  HILLS  ROUND-UP,  Fourche,  South  Dakota. 

July  4-6  GLENDIVE,  Montana. 

July  4-6  KALISPELL,  Montana. 

July  4-7  KLAMATH  FALLS,  Oregon. 

Tuly  8-13  STAMPEDE  AND  EXHIBITION,  Calgary.  Alberta. 

July   11-13  WOLF  POINT  STAMPEDE,  Wolf  Point,  Montana. 

Tuly  16-18  SHERIDAN,  W  yoming. 

July   18-21  CALIFORNIA  RODEO,  Salinas,  Cal. 

July  19-24  COVERED  WAGON  DAYS,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

July  21-27  OGDEN  PIONEER  DAYS,  Ogden,  Utah. 

July  23-27  CHEYENNE  FRONTIER  DAYS,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

July  27-28  FORTUNA,  Cal. 

Aug.  1-4  DAYS  OF  '76,  Deadwood.  South  Dakota. 

Aug.  5-10  NORTH  MONTANA  STATE  FAIR  AND  RODEO,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Aug.  12-17  MIDLAND  EMPIRE  FAIR  AND  RODEO,  Billings,  Montana. 

Aug.  17-18  SUN  VALLEY,  Idaho. 

Aug.  18  MELVILLE,  Montana. 

Aug.  21  25  LASSEN  COUNTY  FAIR  AND  RODEO,  Susanville,  Cal. 

Aug.  23  25  SAN  BENITO  SADDLE  HORSE  SHOW  AND  RODEO,  Hollister,  Cal. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  2  ELLENSBL'RG,  Washington. 


HORSE  SHOWS 

July  3-4  WAYNESBURG,  Pa. 

July  5-7  VALLEY  HUNT,  Bradford.  Pa. 

July  6-7  HUNTINGTON  CRESCENT,  Huntington  Bay,  L.  I. 

July  6-7  SCRANTON,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

July  11-13  COUNTRY  CLUB,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

July  12-13  MILWAUKEE,  Wis. 

July  18-20  MONMOUTH  COUNTY,  Rumson,  N.  J. 

July  26-28  JERSEY  SHORE,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

July  26-27  LAKEVILLE,  Conn. 
July  30-Aug.  4    SANTA  BARBARA,  Cal. 

Aug.  2-3  PITTSFIELD  RIDING  AND  POLO  CLUB,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Aug.  3  SOUTHAMPTON  RIDING  AND  HUNT  CLUB,  Southampton,  L.  I. 

Aug.  8-9  BATH  COUNTY,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Aug.  9-11  SAGAMORE,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  10  LITCHFIELD,  Conn. 

Aug.  10  RIDING  CLUB  OF  EASTHAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Aug.  10  BROADMOOR,  Colo. 

Aug.  15  16  CLARK  COUNTY  HORSE  AND  COLT,  Berryville.  Va. 

Aug.  15-18  NORTH  SHORE,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 

Aug.  16-18  LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  18-23  MISSOURI  STATE  FAIR,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Aug.  21-24  NORTHVILLE,  Mich. 

Aug.  22-24  COHASSETT,  Mass. 

Aug.  22-24  POCONO  MOUNTAINS,  Mount  Pocono,  Pa. 

Aug.  23-24  ORANGE  HORSEMAN'S  ASS'N.,  Orange,  Va 

Aug.  24  KESWICK  HUNT  CLUB,  Keswick,  Va. 

Aug.  26-30  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  27  29  RHINEBECK  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y 

Aug.  28  .10  HARFORD  COUNTY  FAIR,   Bel  Air,  Md. 

Aug.  .W  31  HUNTINGDON  COUNTY,  Huntingdon.  Pa. 

Aug.  31  ORANGEBURG  FAIR,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  31  SMITHTOWN,  L.  I. 

Aug.  31  SPRING  LAKE,  Sea  Girt.  N.  J. 

Aug.  31  WARRENTON,  Va. 

Sept.  1  ORANGEBURG  FAIR,  Orangeburg.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  1  GOSHEN,  Conn. 

Sept.  2  ALTOONA,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


Blended  33  Times 
to  Make  One  Great  Beer 


It  Takes  33  Separate  Brews  to  Make 
a  Single  Glass  of  This  Delicious  Beer! 

thousands  of  beer  lovers  set  down  a  cool,  clear  glass  of 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon,  they  say:  "Gosh,  how  do  they  do  it?" 
Well,  one  swift  answer  is  ...  33  Blends!  .  .  .  Not  two,  or 
five,  or  ten,  but  33  separate  "brews"  from  33  separate  kettles! 

Each  brew  is  as  fine  as  choicest  ingredients  and  Pabst's  96 
years  of  experience  can  make  it! 

But  brewing  is  a  natural  process,  and  Nature  never  yields 
two  brews  that  are  exactly  alike  even  with  the  same  formula 
and  strict  scientific  control.  That's 
why  Pabst  goes  to  so  much  extra 
work  and  expense  to  bring  to- 
gether 33  separate  brews  in  per- 
fect blend  — dictated  by  the  Blue 
Ribbon  formula. 

As  in  the  finest  champagnes, 
coffee,  tobacco,  it's  expertly  bal- 
anced blending  that  gives  Blue 
Ribbon  its  unvarying  goodness. 

The  result  is:  America's  Pre- 
mium Beer  .  .  .  with  a  smooth- 
ness that  is  unique  . . .  and  a  taste 
that  is  always  the  same. 

Sometime  today,  have  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Blue  Ribboo, 


-^'^  BLEND  7^^/^^^^ 

m  Bine  Ribbon 


Copyright  1940,  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee 


JULY,  1940 
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THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Horse,  and 
to   the  Horseman  who   believes   "No  one 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  horses." 


What  do  you  know  about  Bloodlines? 


•  why  is  the  domination  of  Matchem  blood  con- 
sidered important?  .  .  .  which  has  the  richest  supply 
of  Herod  blood — England  or  America?  .  .  .  what 
American  stallions  may  yet  re-establish  the  Glencoe 
branch  ? 

THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES 

by  Major  J.  F.  W  ALL 

answers  these  and  many  other  questions.  In  two  vol- 
umes, replete  with  data  on  famous  horses  down  to 
today.  (One  big  volume  (17  by  22  inches)  devoted 
to  family  trees.)  $25.00 

What  do  you  know  about  Breeding? 

•  do  you  know  the  proper  time  for  foals  to  be 
weaned?  ...  do  you  know  the  percentage  of  mares 
obtained  by  your  stallion?  ...  do  you  know  how  this 
percentage  can  be  raised?  .  .  .  are  you  acquainted 
with  a  Gestation  period  chart,  or  a  Services  chart? 

PRACTICAL  LIGHT  HORSE  BREEDING 

by  Major  J.  F.  WALL 

enlightens  you  on  every  point  that  it  is  desirable  to 
know  about  breeding.  This  is  the  book  referred  to 
with  such  admiration  by  Humphrey  S.  Finney  in  his 
series  of  articles,  "The  Horse  Breeders'  Primer." 

$3.00 


THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $25.00.  Please  send  copv  of 
THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES.  (In  2  volumes.) 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $3.00.  Please  send  copv  of 
PRACTICAL  LIGHT  HORSE  BREEDING. 


Name- 
Street- 
City^ 


-Stnte^ 


Sept.  6-7 
Sept.  6-7 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  10-13 
Sept.  11-14 
Sept.  13-14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  16-21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  25-28 
Sept.  26-29 
Sept.  27-28 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  29-30 


July  4 
July  6 
July  6-7 
July  14 
July  14 
July  20 
July  21 
July  21 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  1-2 
Sept.  1-2 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  9-11 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  28-29 


Aug.  25 
Aug.  31 
-Sept.  7 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 


July  4 
July  6-7 
July  14 
Aug.  11 


July  1 
July  6-7 
July  7 
July  7 
July  13 
July  13 
July  13-14 
July  13-14 
July  14 
Tulv  14 
July  20-21 
July  21 
July  21 
July  21 
Tulv  21 
July  26-27 
Julv  27-28 
July  27-28 
Aug.  4 
.\ug.  4 
4 
5 

6-10 
18 
18 
18 

23-25 


Aug. 
-■Vug. 
.Aug. 
■Vug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug.  24-25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25-26 


GEi-SESSEE  VALLEY  BREEDER'S  ASS'N.,  Avon,  N.  Y. 
CECIL  COUNTY  BREEDER'S  FAIR,  Fair  Hill.  Md. 
GREENWICH,  Conn. 
FAIRFAX,  Va. 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  CLUB,  Old  \\  estbury,  L.  I. 

BROCKTON  FAIR,  Brockton,  Mass. 

WISSAHICKON,  Whitemarsh,  Pa. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

GIPSY  TRAIL  CLUB,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

LAWRENCE  FARMS,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass. 

PLAINFIELD  RIDING  CLUB,  N.  J. 

POCANTICO  HILLS,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

BRYN  MAWR,  Pa. 

MONTEREY  COUNTY,  Monterey,  Cal. 
MONTCLAIR.  N.  J. 
BYRAM  RIVER,  Glenville,  Conn. 
ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


DOG  SHOWS 

NORTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise. 

SOUTHAMPTON  KENNEL  CLUB,  Southampton,  L.  1. 

BADGER  KENNEL  CLUB,  Madison,  Wise. 

HAWAIIAN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

MINNEAPOLIS  KENNEL  CLUB,  MinneapoUs,  Minn. 

WESTERN  MICHIGAN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Spring  Lake,  Mich. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  KENNEL  CLUB,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

SANTA  BARBARA  KENNEL  CLUB,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

LACKAWANNA  KENNEL  CLUB,  Skytop,  Pa. 

LAKE  MOHAWK  KENNEL  CLUB,  Sparta.  N.  J. 

BUTLER  COUNTY'  KENNEL  CLUB,  Butler,  Pa. 

MOUNT  DESERT  KENNEL  CLUB,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

LORAIN  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

TONA WANDA  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  PLACID  KENNEL  CLUB,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

MOHAWK  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

McKINLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Canton,  Ohio. 

WILD\«  OOD  KENNEL  CLUB,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

ALLEGHANY  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

PROFILE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Hampton  Beach,  N.  H. 

NORTH  SHORE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Hamilton,  Mass. 

RAVENNA  KENNEL  CLUB,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

STATE  FAIR  KENNEL  CLUB,  West  Allis,  Wise. 

CHAGRIN  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Gates  Mills.  Ohio. 

FRAMINGIIAM  DISTRICT  KENNEL  CLUB,  Framingham  Center,  Mass. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WISCONSIN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

LENOX  KENNEL  CLUB,  Lenox,  Mass. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON  KENNEL  CLUB,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

ST.  PAUL  KENNEL  CLUB,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

SPOKANE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Spokane,  Wash. 

OX  RIDGE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Darien.  Conn. 

BRIDGEW  ATER  KENNEL  CLUB,  Bridgewater.  Mass. 

TUXEDO  KENNEL  CLUB,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

WESTCHESTER  KENNEL  CLUB.  Rve,  N.  V. 

BROCKTON  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Brockton,  Mass. 

DEVON.  Pa. 

MAINE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Portland.  Me. 

GLENDALE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Glendale,  Cal. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Whitemarsh.  Pa. 

INTERMOUNTAIN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SOMERSET  HILLS  KENNEL  CLUB,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

JAXON  KENNEL  CLUB,  Jackson,  Miss. 

OAKLAND  KENNEL  CLUB,  Oakland,  Cal. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Huntington,  L.  L 

KANAWHA  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


FIELD   TRIALS  (Pointer  and  Setter) 

BRADFORD  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  Bradford,  Pa 

WILD  LIFE  BIRD  DOG  ASSN.,  Conneaut  Lake.  Pa. 

EAST  OHIO  FIELD  TRIAL  ASS'N.,  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio 

NEW  BRITAIN  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  New  Britain.  Conn. 

WILBRAHAM  FISH  AND  GAME  CLUB,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

ALL-AMERICA  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  Pierson.  Man. 

CENTRAL  PENNSIXVANIA  FIELD  TRIAL  ASS'N.,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

CHARLESTOWN  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  Charlestown,  R  L 

TRUMBULL  POINTER  AND  SETTER  CLUB,  Warren,  Ohio. 

COOPERSTOWN  FISH  AND  GAME  CLUB.  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 

KEYSTONE  SETTER  AND  POINTER  CLUB,  Reading,  Pa. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  PHEASANT  DOG  ASS'N.,  Lakeport,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL  CITY  FIELD  TRIAL  ASS'N..  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

W  ISCONSIN  AMATEUR  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

NORTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
BADGER  KENNEL  CLUB,  Madison.  \\  is 
HAWAIIAN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Honolulu.  T.  H 
LORAIN  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Lorain,  Ohio. 


SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  GUN  CLUB,  W  ichita.  Kans. 

TRAVERSE  CITY  SKEET  CLUB,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

JOPLIN  SKFET  CLUB,  Toplin.  Mo. 

SAN  ANTONIO  GUN  CLUB,  San  Antonio,  Te.x. 

PORTLAND  SKEET  CLUB,  Portland.  Me. 

NASSAU  TRAPSHOOTING  CLUB,  Mineola,  N  Y. 

CARTHAGE  SKEET  CLUB,  Carthage.  Mo. 

FIRESTONE  SKEET  CLUB.  Akron,  Ohio. 

PALOS  HEIGHTS  GUN  CLUB,  Worth,  111. 

PORTLAND  SKEET  CLUB.  Portland,  Me. 

ANGELUS  MESA  SKEET  CLUB,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

GOLDEN  GATE  GUN  CLUB,  Alameda,  Cal. 

E.  FT.  HARRISON  GUN  CLUB,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

ARNOLD  TRAIL  SPORTSMEN'S  ASS'N..  Waterville,  Me 

COSMOPOLITAN  GUN  CLUB.  Manila,  P.  I. 

VA.  HOT  SPRINGS  GOLF  AND  TENNIS  CLUB,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

CAPITOL  CITY  GUN  CLUB,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ST.  LOUIS  SKEET  AND  TRAP  CLUB,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LINCOLN  PARK  TRAPS,  Chicago,  111. 

CARTHAGE  SKEET  CLUB,   Carthage,  Mo. 

SAN  ANTONIO  GUN  CLUB,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  GUN  CLUB,  Wichita,  Kans. 

ONONDAGA  SKEET  CLUB.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NORTHWEST  TOWN'S  SPORTSMAN  CLUB,  Chicago,  III. 

ARNOLD  TRAIL  SPORTSMEN'S  ASS'N.,  Fairfield,  Me. 

COSMOPOLITAN  GUN  CLUB,  Manila,  P.  I. 

WASHINGTON  GUN  CLUB.  Washington,  Ind. 

GROSSE  POINTE  SKEET  CLUB.  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

CHICAGOLAND  GUN  CLUB,  Chicago,  111. 

ARKANS.4S  VALLEY  GUN  CLUB.  Wichita.  Kans. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


THE    WOMEN    OP    YOUR  NAME 


No  FACTS  in  a  man's  life  are  so  graceful,  so  complimentary,  as  the 
women  of  his  family.  The  loveliness  of  mother,  the  beauty  and  wis- 
dom of  wife,  reflected  already  in  the  serene  young  eyes  of  daughters 
.  .  .  these  are  the  most  precious  possessions  that  he  may  ever  show  the 
world.  .  .  .  Few  are  the  earthly  objects  a  man  of  sensibility  may  dis- 
cover with  which  to  express  for  them  his  inarticulate  gratitude,  his 
paean  of  rejoicing.  And,  among  them,  the  diamond  has  never  found  a 
peer.  .  .  .  Fortunate  he  who  may  so  mark  birthdays,  debuts,  anniver- 
saries, milestones  of  ever-increasing  appreciation  and  intimacy.  For 
the  lucid,  starlike  loveliness  of  diamonds  shines  with  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  human  happiness,  undimmed  through  ages.  The  finest 
stones  are  found  in  the  care  of  reliable  jewelers  who  will  be  glad 
to  give  expert  advice  in  their  selection.  Many  will  assist  in  the  pur- 
chase of  important  pieces  by  arranging  payments  over  an  extended 
period.  The  diamonds  worn  by  the  women  of  your  family  are  symbols 
of  your  joy  in  their  beauty,  reflected  for  the  world. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.,  and  Associated  Companies 


CURRENT    PRICES    OF    QUALITY  DIAMONDS 
{Exact  weights  shown  are  infrequent.  Fractional  weights  at  relative  prices. )  ^(jj^ 


One-half  carat,  $100  to  S2oa  carat,  S)2$  to  $600 


Two  carats 

Three  carats  {Marquise) 


^fJ^  i^rilliant)      $900  to  Siy^o 


from  Si 500 


Size  alone  does  not  determine  diamond  value.  Purity,  color  and  excellence 
of  cutting  affect  the  prices  of  diamonds,  regardless  of  weight. 
These  prices  do  not  include  mounting. 
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THE  WEST 


#/ 


IN  THESE  DAYS  of  disturbed  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  call  of  the  West  grows 
steadily  more  insistent.  To  those  in  whom  a  love 
of  the  outdoors  is  inherent,  and  who  enjoy  quietude 
and  repose,  it  has  much  to  offer.  In  addition  the 
West  holds  many  opportunities  for  sound  investments. 

If  you  are  interested  communicate  with  Major  E. 
G.  Cullum,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  who  offers  you 
valuable  advice  in  the  purchase  of  a  ranch,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  or  small.  And  if  you  desire,  he  will 
help  you  to  organize  it  on  a  sound  business  basis 

Major  Cullum  knows  the  West  as  but  few  do. 
He  knows  the  different  sections  and  what  each  has 
to -offer  as  to  climate,  sports,  recreation  and  business 
possibilities. 

Sometvhere  in  the  West  there  is  a  ranch  that  ivill 
meet  your  requirements.  And  here  is  your  opportu- 
nity to  find  it. 


Major  E.  Grove  Cullum 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


OLD  VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 
On  the  Palace  Green 

REAL  ESTATE  INSURANCE 


March  12,  1940 


Mr.  C.  Kir Cher, 

Heal  Estate  Dlrectoi^ 

COUNTRY  Lira, 

1270  Sixth  Ave. ,  N.  T.  C. 

lly  dear  Mr.  Klrcher; 

I  know  that  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  we  were 
able  to  sell  the  property  "PINEACRES"  In  Mathews  County,  Va.  through  the 
ad  we  placed  in  the  November  Issue  of  Country  Life.    The  sale  was  effected 
only  four  months  after  placement  of  the  advertisement.    At  the  present  time 
we  are  having  much  interest  evinced  In  "ELMINGTQN"  which  you  advertised 
in  December  and  we  have  one  client  that  seems  particularly  Interested.  If 
we  close  on  this  as  well  soon,  I  will  Inform  you  of  same. 

If  you  wish  to  use  the  above  information  that  I  have 
given  you  concerning  the  sale  of  "PINEACRES"  In  your  publicity,  I  am  -oer- 
fectly  willing  that  you  write  and  I  will  oblige  you  with  eomething  more 
flattering  than  this  mere  statement  of  bald  facts. 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  as  it 
must  be  very  encouraging  to  know  that  sales  are  effected  as  quickly  and  ae 
efficiently  ae  they  are  through  using  Country  Life  as  the  advertising  mediuB. 


%ry  truly  yours, 

Laurance  S.  Brlghaa,  \^ 
OLD  VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 


LSB/ab 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

Tuly  to  Sept  29  NATIONAL  GARDEN  SHOW,  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  Cal. 
July  11         '       WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,   Lily  and  Japanese 

Iris  Exhibition.  Worcester.  Mass. 
July  18  WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Sweet  Pea  Exhibition, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
July  25  FOREST  INN,  Eaglcsmere,  Pa. 

July  25  WORCESTER   COUNTY'   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Table  Decorations, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Aug.  1  WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,   Cut   Flowers,  Wor- 

cester, Mass. 

Aug  2-3  NEBRASKA  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  SHOW,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Aug  3-4  WEST  VIRGINIA  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  SHOW,  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Aug.  7-8  NORTH   CAROLINA   STATE   FLORISTS   ASSN.,    Convention    and  Show, 

Wrightsville  Beach.  N.  C. 
Aug.  8  WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY',  Flower  Arrangements, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Aug.  9  CONNECTICUT  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY',  Annual  Show,  Manchester,  Conn. 

Aug.  10-11  IOWA  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Aug.  10- 11  OHIO  STATE  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY',  Annual  Show.  Cedar  Point.  Ohio. 

Aug.  10-11  WISCONSIN  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Aug.  10-11  SJARYLA.ND  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Aug.  10-11  UTAH  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show^  Salt  Lake  City. 

Aug.  14  15  NEW    ENGLAND   GLADIOLA    SOCIETY   AND    MASSACHUSETTS  HORTI- 

CULTURAL SOCIETY,  Midsummer  Exhibition,  Boston.  Mass. 

Aug.  15  WORCESTER  COUNTY'  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Gladiola  Exhibition, 

Worcester.  Mass. 

Aug.  15-16  MICHIGAN  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY',  Annual  Show,   Jackson,  Mich. 

Aug.  16-17  INDIANA  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Aug.  17  WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Children's  Exhibition, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Aug.  17-18  PENNSYLVANIA  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Aug.  22  WORCESTER  COUNTY   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY',   Display   of  Garden 

Flowers.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Aug.  22-23  MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Exhibition  of  Products  of 

Children's  Gardens,  Boston.  Mass. 
.\ug.  22-23  EASTERN   NEW  YORK  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  New  York 

World's  Fair. 

Aug.  23-24  MAINE  GL,4DIOLA  SOCIETY,  .\nnual  Show,  Winslow,  Me. 

Aug.  23-24  ANNUAL  SHOW,  LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  24-25  ILLINOIS  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Springfield,  111. 

Aug.  26-27  EMPIRE  STATE  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

Aug.  29  WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY',  Lily  Show.  Worcester, 

Mass. 


July  to  Sept.  12 

July  to  Sept.  15 

July -Sept.  27 
July-Sept.  15 
JulyOct. 

July-Sept. 

July-Aug. 

July-Sept.  29 

July-Sept.  22 
luly-Oct.  6 
July 

July-Aug. 
July 

July 

July-Aug. 

July  1-31 
July  1-28 

July  1-Nov.  7 
July  5-Sept,  IS 

To  July  7 


To  July  7 

To  July  12 

To   July  14 
July  17-Aug.  30 


ART  EXHIBITIONS 

•MAGIC  IN  NEW  YORK,"  XIX  CENTURY  NEW  YORK  GOTHIC,  Museum 

of  The  City  of  New  York. 
CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  ART,  Metropohtan  Museum, 
N.  Y. 

CONTEMPORARY  BRITISH  ART,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 
ESTAMPES  GALANTES,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

WORKS  BY  CHILDE  HASSAM  &  EDWIN  AUSTIN  ABBEY,  American  Acad 

emy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  New  York. 
TWENTY  CENTURIES  OF  MEXICAN  ART,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New^ 

York. 

"THE  PRESS  IN  AMERICA"  &  "THE  DOLLS  AND  TOYS  OF  YESTERDAY," 

New  York  Historical  Society,  N.  Y. 
"AS   OTHERS   SEE   US,"    "ANIMALS   UNDER    TEN   INCHES,"  Brooklyn 
Museum,  N.  Y. 

CONEY  ISLAND  1909  (PHOTOGRAPHS),  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

SHAWLS,  CAPS,  AND  LAPETS,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

ART  AND  THE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY',  Albright  Gallery,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

PERMANENT  COLLECTION,  WILMINGTON  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  Dela. 

PAINTINGS  FROM  THE  MIDWEST,  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPES,  CHINESE 
PAINTINGS,  PRINTS  BY  WHISTLER,  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gal- 
lery, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ART  IN  ACTION  (Diego  Rivera  and  others,  at  work.)  Printing  from  1457, 
— 1940,  Photographic  Salon,  Old  Masters,  Contemporary  European 
and  American  Art.  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  Cal. 

PAINTING,  DRAWING,  PRINTS,  AND  SCULPTURE  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
FACULTY,  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  ZANGERL,  ONE  MAN  SHOW,  Otis  Art  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PRINTS  BY  LEADING  AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  Exhibition  of  Portraits,  Grand 
Central  Art  Galleries,  N.  Y. 

ANNUAL  FOUNDERS'  SHOW,  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries,  New  York. 

OLD  MASTERS  FROM  1939  WORLD'S  FAIRS,  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

EUROPEAN  MASTERS,  DRAWINGS  BY  SEATTLE  ARTISTS,  WATER- 
COLORS  BY  BYRON  RANDALL,  SCULPTURE  AND  DRAWINGS  BY 
MARCO  ALLEN,  PAINTINGS  BY  RETTA  SCOTT,  ART  WORK  BY 
LAMBDA  RHO,  Seattle  Art  Museum,  Seattle.  Wash. 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  SCHOOL,  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  111. 

XII-XIX  CENTURY  STAINED  GLASS,  International  Studio  Corp.,  New 
York. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON,  City  .^rt  Museum.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
ANTIQUE  ORNAMENTS  FOR  MODERN  GARDENS,    International  Studio 
Art  Corp.,  New  York. 


TENNIS 


July  8-13 
July  11-14 
July  13-14 
July  15-20 
July  22-27 

July  29-Aug 
July  31-Aug 
Aug.  17-18 
.•\ug.  23-25 


Y. 


.  3 


ANNUAL  JUNIOR  INVITATION  TOUR.,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N. 
POCONO  MOUNTAIN  TOUR.,  Skytop.  Pa. 
MEMBERS  &  GUESTS  TOUR.,  Seigniorv  Club.  P.  Q. 
INVITATIONAL  TOUR.,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 

ANNUAL  WEST   VIRGINIA   OPEN   AMATEUR,    White    Sulphur  Springs, 

W.  Va. 
EAGLESMERE,  Pa. 
3.  JUNIOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS.  Bermuda  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 
MEMBERS  &  GUESTS  TOUR.,  Seigniory  Club,  P.  Q. 
INTERNATIONAL  TOUR.,  Seigniory  Club,  P.  Q. 


GOLF 

July  1-5  ANNUAL  WEST  VIRGINIA  STATE  TOUR.,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

July  1-3  ANNUAL  W  OMEN'S  INVITATIONAL  TOUR.,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 

July  1-3  L.4DIES'  IN^A  ITATIONAL  TOUR..  Skytop,  Pa. 

July  4-6  ANNU.\L  MEN'S  INVITATIONAL  TOUR.,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 

July  4-7  VIRGINIA  STATE  AMATEUR  GOLF  TOUR.,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

July  8  METROPOLITAN  GOLF  ASSN.,  Maidstone  Club,  East  Hampton,  L.  L 

July  16-21  GOLF  WEEK,  Manoir  Kichelieu.  Murray  Bay.  Que. 

July  27-28  DICKERMAN  CUP  MATCH.  Maidstone  Club.  East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

Aug.  3  ANN'U.AL  SENIORS  TOUR.,  Lake  Placid  Club.  N.  Y. 

.\ug.  5-7  ANN'UAL  VIRGINIA  SENIORS  TOUR.,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

.\ug.  19-23  ANNXIAL  OLD  WHITE  CHAMPIONSHIP,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Aug.  19-25  CALIFORNIA  STATE  AMATEUR  CH.,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 

.\ug.  21-25  CHAMPIONSHIPS  FOR  WOMEN,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 
.^ug.  21-Sept.  2  OLYMPIC  CLUB  TOURNAMENT,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 

.\ug.  23-25  .MAIDSTONE  BOWL  (INVITATIONAL).  Maidstone  Club,  E.  Hampton,  L.  I. 

Aug.  23-25  MEN'S  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  Lake  Placid  Club.  N.  Y. 

Aug.  30-31  WOMEN'S  IN'^'ITATIONAL  GOLF  TOUR.,  Seigniory  Club,  P.  Q. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


LETTERS 


POLO  REPORTS 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  want  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
original  subscribers  to  "Polo." 

You  have  grown  into  a  fine  big 
publication,  well  got  up,  and  pre- 
sumably profitable.  I  daresay  it  has 
more  interest  for  more  people.  How- 
ever, I  sometimes  look  back  through 
the  old  issues  and  from  our  point 
of  view  here  the  magazine  has  died. 

I  have  the  October  issue  of  Coun- 
try Life  and  with  some  ingenuity  I 
have  discovered  that  Greentree  got 
beaten  by  Bostwick  Field  in  the  final. 
With  my  knowledge  of  Long  Island 
polo  I  make  a  wild  guess  that  Pete 
Bostwick  is  on  the  winning  team. 
Who  else?  Well  I  had  a  break  and 
saw  a  newsreel  and  discover  it  in- 
cludes the  Gerry  brothers  and  Tyr- 
rell-Martin. One  team  fixed.  Of 
course  I  know  Jock  Whitney  runs 
Greentree  and  Tommy  plays  with 
him.  The  newsreel  shows  Bob  Skene 
flashing  past.  Luckily,  I  know  him 
well.  Now  I'm  done.  I  don't  know 
who  the  fourth  man  is,  so  all  interest 
is  lost  because  he  may  be  five  goals 
or  he  may  be  ten. 

Bostwick  Field  beat  Westbury  in 
the  first  round;  I  don't  know  but 
that  Bobby  Strawbridge  is  the  only 
player  for  Westbury.  I  get  a  better 
break  with  the  Texans  because 
Wrightsman  always  has  Cecil  Smith 
and  I  see  Winston  Guest  in  the  back- 
ground presumably  playing  with 
Cecil.  I  take  an  even-money  chance 
and  give  them  Pedley. 

I  guess  I've  had  almost  as  much 
fun  as  if  I'd  played  in  the  games. 

Is  the  picture  at  the  top  really 
Bostwick  Field  vs.  Greentree?  I'm 
probably  wrong  but  it  looks  like 
Greentree  vs.  Texas  Rangers.  Isn't 
that  Winston  second  from  the  left? 

Once  we  used  to  get  great  interest 
out  of  studying  pictures  of  the  big 
stars  in  action  and  to  find  out  who 
was  improving,  etc.  Also  the  lists  of 
pony  chukkers  in  the  Internationals 
and  Open  finals.  You  can  imagine  our 
pleasure  at  seeing  that  Isobel  had 
played  three  chukkers  in  an  Open 
final  and  Jemima  three  under  Cecil 
Smith. 

Actually,  some  of  the  action  pic- 
tures in  the  October  issue  were  good. 
Bert  Clark  Thayer  is  clever  and 
artistic  but  do  you  think  we  give  a 
damn  about  Winston's  and  Ray's 
sticks  on  the  back  of  their  station 
wagon  or  seeing  Jock  Whitney  having 
his  spurs  put  on,  even  if  the  picture 
is  taken  through  the  hind  legs  of  a 
polo  pony? 

Do  you  remember  your  front  page 
picture  of  "Cecil  Smith  in  action"? 
Each  Ashton  has  one  framed.  A  per- 
fect stance. 

I'm  quite  sure  you  run  your  paper 
at  its  best  and  get  results,  but  to  polo 
players  the  old  one  was  the  best  one. 

If  you  see  the  Gerry  boys  give 
them  my  warmest  congratulations. 

We  had  quite  a  good  year's  polo 


here.  We  won  four  tournaments; 
three  on  handicap  and  the  Dudley 
Cup,  which  is  our  championship.  We 
played  quite  well  in  the  handicap 
games,  as  we  had  to  start  quick  to 
catch  up.  In  the  final  of  the  cham- 
pionship we  were  terrible  for  three 
chukkers  and  trailed  3  to  5  at  half 
time,  but  scored  seven  in  a  row 
and  won  11  to  6.  Jim  announced  his 
retirement  from  competitive  polo, 
by  which  he  meant  four  brothers 
playing  together,  but  he  needn't  have 
bothered  as  the  war  has  stopped  it 
now  and  it  may  take  some  starting 
again.  We  are  sorry  because  we've 
had  some  extraordinary  good  luck 
with  horses  and  have  eight  or  ten 
very  outstanding  ponies  which  may 
now  grow  old  unused. 

Perhaps  you  heard  that  Dad  died 
in  August.  He  was  a  very  great  man. 
Mum  broke  her  thigh  by  slipping  on 
the  grass  about  five  weeks  ago.  She 
was  in  wonderful  health  in  bed  and 
full  of  plans  and  good  spirits  and 
quite  suddenly  one  night  she  died, 
too.  They  were  a  wonderful  team  to- 
gether. I  don't  suppose  there  ever 
lived  a  better  pair. 

The  tributes  paid  to  them  by  all 
classes  were  very  fine. 

Most  of  us  are  doing  military 
training  now,  but  I  got  rejected  for 
a  duodenal  ulcer  I  had  operated  on 
last  year.  Most  of  the  training  is  for 
home  defense.  Troops  for  abroad 
have  to  be  under  30  years  except  for 
senior  officers,  captain  upwards. 

I  am  glad  about  the  lift  of  the 
arms  embargo.  If  American  planes 
are  as  good  as  American  automobiles 
they  should  be  a  help. 

I'm  glad  we  had  our  polo  trips 
abroad.  They'll  be  a  great  memory, 
as  we'll  never  go  again.  I'd  have 
liked  to  have  played  in  New  York 
with  Bob  Skene,  Geoff,  Jim  and  me, 
but  you  couldn't  travel  from  Aus- 
tralia to  England  and  then  New 
York.  Neither  ponies  nor  men  can 
stand  it. 

When  you  think  of  the  fuss  made 
about  going  to  and  from  England 
and  New  York  I  have  to  giggle. 
Eight  days — as  compared  with  45  for 
us  and  40  for  the  Argentines.  And 
we  have  to  change  our  season  too. 
Why,  Laddie  Sanford  used  to  ferry 
back  and  forth  and  win  both  opens 
and  never  think  a  thing.  But  as  soon 
as  you  call  it  International,  the  ponies 
become  prima  donnas. 

Bob  Ashton, 
Sydney,  Australia. 

Forgive  us,  we  couldn't  resist  pub- 
lishing the  above  letter  from  Bob 
Ashton,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  that 
wonderful  sporting  family  from  Atts- 
tralia,  which  gave  such  a  thrill  to 
British  and  American  polo.  Would 
there  were  more  like  them!  How 
many  friends  they  left  in  England 
and  America! 

What  an  intensity  of  interest  polo 
players  feel  in  the  game  they  love 
so  dearly.  Imagine,  grown  men  in  far- 


off  Australia  studying  the  pages  of 
a  magazine  as  with  a  microscope, 
/nnigrily,  to  get  the  fruit.  It  makes 
us  embarrassed  to  offer  a  defense. 

However,  there  is  a  defense  and 
it  might  be  interesting  to  those  who 
take  seriously  their  hobbies  and  the 
magazines  which  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  dealing  with  them. 

Mr.  Ashton  read  the  October  issue. 
The  printed  pages  of  that  issue  went 
to  press  September  10;  unfortunate- 
ly, on  that  date  the  entries  for  the 
Open  Championship  Tournament  had 
not  yet  been  settled.  So  we  could  not 
give  him — -and  many  others  like  him 
through  the  world  who  similarly  look 
to  Country  Life — the  information 
they  desired. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the 
diary  pages  are  printed  not  by  letter- 
press (as  is  most  of  Country  Life) 
but  by  a  special  offset  process.  This 
does  not  go  to  press  until  about  the 
20th  of  the  month  preceding  issue. 
It  means  that  we  can  slip  last-minute 
news  into  the  magazine  almost  with 
the  speed  of  the  rotogravure  section 
of  the  "New  York  Times." 

Thanks  to  this  speed,  we  were  able 
to  get  in  a  line  about  Bostwick  Field 
winning  the  Open  in  September — in 
the  October  issue!  Naturally,  we 
gave  the  full  story  in  November,  and 
we  hope  that  the  Ashtons  got  a  real 
kick  out  of  it. 

We  join  in  tribute  to  their  father 
and  mother.  What  wonderful  people, 
what  grand  parents!  Those  lucky 
sons.  The  interest  of  such  sincere 
persons  is  enough  to  justify  the  pop- 
ularity of  sport. 

MR.  SMART'S  HOME 

To  THE  Editor: 

Mr.  Smart  was  considerably  sur- 
prised to  find  pictures  of  his  home 
reproduced  in  the  March  issue  of 
Country  Life  .  .  . 

Eleanor  Fournier, 
Secretary  to  David  A.  Smart, 

Golf,  Illinois. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  Country 
Life  to  be  the  first  to  show  the  home 
of  the  publisher  of  its  spectacular 
contemporary,  "Esquire." 

QUARTERHORSE 

To  THE  Editor; 

I  read  with  interest  Major  Grove 
Cullum's  article  on  the  Quarterhorse 
and  was  sure  surprised  at  the  storm 
it  caused. 

Now  I  am  just  an  ordinary  ig- 
norant cowpuncher,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  am  too  old  to  learn  and  I'd 
sure  like  to  learn  more  about  those 
wonderful  Quarterhorses  that  Jack 
Casement  and  Prof.  Robert  M.  Den- 
hardt  are  talking  about  in  their  re- 
cent letters  to  your  magazine.  I  don't 
guess  they  are  both  talking  about  the 
same  kind,  for  Prof.  Denhardt  says 
his  variety  can  stay  7^  minutes  in 
the  heat  while  Mr.  Casement  says 


his  "aren't  adapted  to  polo  as  played 
today."  Both  men  speak  of  the  re- 
markable speed  of  these  animals.  (I 
sure  don't  blame  that  Thoroughbred 
man  for  getting  sore  about  that  race 
he  lost  to  a  Quarterhorse — both 
horses  running  in  22  sec.  I've  seen 
judges  like  that  in  New  Mexico,  too.) 
I'd  sure  like  to  know  what  those  "un- 
beatable" track  records  are— also 
who  timed  them  and  how.  (I  had  an 
old  part-Thoroughbred  I  usually 
caught  in  around  25  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  have  much  trouble  beating 
some  "22"  and  "23"  horses.) 

I  have  seen  and  ridden  several 
horses  in  my  life  and  I've  seen  and 
ridden  a  good  many  called  by  their 
owners  "Quarterhorses"  and  "Steel 
Dusts."  I  know  the  type  recognized 
in  my  part  of  the  country  as  Quarter- 
horses— heavy-bodied,  bulgy-muscled, 
short-legged  with  bones  often  too 
light  on  those  that  had  any  speed, 
low  thick  withers,  heavy  neck  and  a 
tendency  to  be  heavy  on  the  rein. 
He  is  usually  quick  enough  but  short- 
gaited. 

You  can  ride  a  long  time  without 
going  any  place  much.  No  saddle  fits 
him — you  have  to  cinch  him  so  tight 
you  have  him  cinch  sored.  He  is  an 
easy  keeper  and  how  he  can  pitch. 
About  three-fourths  of  them  can't 
run  at  all  and  most  of  the  others 
can't  get  a  quarter. 

As  for  the  breeding  of  this  type, 
I  can't  say.  Two  of  the  fastest  ones 
I  have  known  were  caught  out  of  two 
different  wild  bunches.  Some  others 
have  a  Thoroughbred  in  the  family 
not  so  far  back.  In  fact  a  man  who 
had  spent  a  big  part  of  his  life  racing 
horses  for  short  distances  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  told  me  the  best 
Quarterhorses  were  mostly  Thorough- 
bred with  a  small  amount  of  draft 
blood. 

I've  tried  to  find  out  from  several 
owners  of  "Steel  Dusts"  what  their 
horses'  ancestry  was  but  I  never 
found  one  yet   that   knew  exactly. 

I  am  not  a  "rodeo  hand"  myself 
but  for  range  roping  don't  give  me 
a  Quarterhorse  as  I  know  them.  As 
far  as  the  Quarterhorses  turning  so 
fast  a  man  can't  stay  wi'.h  them  on 
a  flat  saddle — well  they  must  be  a 
lot  better  than  any  horses  I  have 
ridden  and  I  think  I  can  give  Mr. 
Casement  the  names  of  several  jock- 
eys that  can  stay  with  any  horse  on 
the  start  without  hanging  to  some- 
thing. Curley  Anderson  of  Lordsburg, 
New  Mexico,  and  Otho  Cox  of  Dun- 
can, Arizona,  for  examples. 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  been 
riding  horses  I  raised  myself.  I  own 
my  second  Thoroughbred  stallion 
now  and  I  had  some  good  mares  to 
begin  with  and  I  think  I  have  some 
real  horses.  I  know  I  like  to  ride 
them  and  I  hope  Major  Cullum 
comes  along  one  of  these  days  and 
tries  them.  His  approval  would  mean 
something  to  me. 

Frank  Hill, 
Espanola,  New  Mexico. 


JULY,  1940 
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  YORK 


LITCHFIELD   COUNTY  ESTATE 


THIS  ATTRACTIVE  HOME  IN  THE  RESIDENTIAL  TOWN  OF  NORFOLK 

is  1200  feet  above  sea  level.  The  four  and  one-half  acres  contain  two 
mountain  Streams,  and  large  old  shade  trees.  The  well  built  house  is  frame 
and  stucco.  It  contains  15  rooms,  four  baths,  four  fire  places,  hot  air  heat, 
and  fine  village  water.  A  stucco  barn  set  back  in  the  trees  has  room  for 
four  horses,  cars,  and  chauffeur's  quarters.  A  sound  investment  at  $10,- 
800.  May  be  seen  by  appointment. 

Brokers  Protected. 

EDWARD   G.  MULVILLE 

Norfolk,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut 


Newtown,  Conn. 

DELIGHTFUL  150-YEAR-OLD 

farmhouse  and  70-acre  farm  recon- 
ditioned into  a  typical  comfortable  New 
England  country  place.  Main  residence 
modernized  with  3  baths,  oil  burner  and 
other  conveniences.  Property  comprises 
also  a  2 -car  garage,  tenant  house,  new 
gardener's  cottage,  dairy  and  cold-stor- 
age barns,  and  other  farm  features;  also 
an  implement  barn  fitted  up  with  large 
recreation  hall,  2  bedrooms  and  bath. 
There  are  superb  old  shade  trees,  gar- 
dens, 2  apple  orchards,  and  a  fine  swim- 
ming pool.  All  for  sale  at  a  genuinely 
low  figure. 

Brokers  protected 

Kenneth  Ives  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Attracdve  century  old  house,  in  first  class 
condition,  8  rooms,  2  baths,  3  fireplaces, 
original  features  retained,  all  modern  con- 
veniences installed  ;  large  barn  with  8  box 
stalls,  electric,  running  water ;  about  35 
acres,  meadow  and  pasture,  trout  brook 
flows  through  property ;  located  on  im- 
proved road,  2  miles  from  express  station, 
1  hr.  30  min.  by  motor  from  N.  Y.  City. 
Price  $25,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnam  Park  Road         Bethel,  Conn. 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 


Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 


Post  Road, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York 

mu  Hill  2.6561 
(Offices  open  every  day) 


STAMFORD 
SHOREFRONT 

Approximately  'A  acre  on  Shippan  Point 
with  75-foot  frontage  on  Long  Island 
Sound  near  Yacht  Club;  sea  wall  and 
sandy  bathing  beach.  Pleasant,  moder- 
ate-sized modern  house  of  stucco  with 
tile  roof.  In  perfect  condition;  contains, 
besides  the  other  normal  features.  3 
master  bedrooms,  2  tile  baths  with 
showers,  maid's  room  and  bath,  attic, 
cellar;  oil  burner,  city  gas,  water  and 
electricity;  also  2-car  garage,  attached. 
Priced  for  quick  sale  at  only  $17,500: 
terms. 

Brokers  fully  protected 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 
65  Broad  Street  Stamford,  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 
DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 


Wilton,  Conn. 


Tel.  276-2 


For  Your  Convenience  in  Connecticut 

ftsh^Aarvin 

^iNCE  lese 
Merritt  Parkway  Office 
Merritt  Parkway  (Exit  for  Route  7)  Main  Ave. 
Norwalk.  Conn.  Tel.  Norwalk  6970 


521  5tll  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Tel.:  MU.  2-6526 


CONNECTICUT  REAL  ESTATE 

Country  homes, 
farms  and  acreage 
Moreau  Stoddard 

FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE  COMPANY 


Fairfield,  Conn. 


Tel.  9-3361 


GREENWICH 

New  Residence  on  Round  Hill  Road 

10  rooms,  4  baths;  2-car  garage;  2  or  more 
acres.  Rooms  carefully  planned  —  include 
library  or  game  room  at  lower  ground  level. 

EDSON  &  EDSON  INC. 

Boston  Post  Road  Greenwich  222 


D  ARIEN 

SHOREFRONT 

and 

INXiAND  FROFERTISS 

WHEELER 

Tel.  5-1436  REAIi  ESTATE  Darien 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 


JOHN  B.  BENSON 


Westport,  Conn. 


Telephone,  5103 


Not  a  castle  in  Spain 
but  a  sunny  old  house 
in  the  lovely  LITCHFIELD  HILLS 

3  baths,  3  fireplaces;  exquisitely  furnished  (or  un- 
furnished); rolling  lawns,  trees,  shrubbery,  views 
that  defy  adjectives;  extra  large,  natural  looking 
swimming  pool,  lily  pool:  rushing  brook  in  en- 
chanting woodland — a  perfect  spot  for  children 
and  pets — or  anyone  who  loves  peaceful  beauty 
and  gracious  living'.  About  60  acres.  $17,500. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

GREYCOTE  WOODBURY.  CONN. 

Tel.  159 


GREENWICH.  CONN. 

Choice  Properties 
for  Sale  or  Rent — 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 

80  W.  Putnam  Ave.  Tel.  668 


LoANTAKA  Farms 


The  New  Vernon  Country 
OF  Morris  County 

Restricted  acreage,  with  water  and 
electricity,  for  desirable  clientele. 

Ellis  Adams,  Agent 
Loantaka  Way,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  MA  6-1219 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


JAFFREY 


AND  VICINITY 


The  Beautiful 
Monadnock  Mountain 
and  Lake  Region 
of  Southern 
New  Hampshire 

Attractive  Country 
Homes  and  Summer 
Cottages  for  sale 
and  for  rent 
Acreage 


MADELEINE  McCARTHY 

Country  Home  Consultant 
E.  JAFFREY,  N.  H.  TEL.  263 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Homes — Forms — Estates 

$4,000  and  up 
WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


MISSOURI 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  FARM 

Many  show  winners.  194  acres. 
Highly  improved.  Stock  and  equip- 
ment $16,000.  Easy  terms,  20  years 
to  pay. 

McKinney's  Realty  Company 

SPRINGFIELD  MISSOURI 


SELL 

YOUR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 
SUBURBAN  HOME 
FARM  RANCH 

Through  This  Directory 

For  30  years  influential  families 
from  all  sections  of  the  United* 
States  have  selected  properties  ad- 
vertised in  these  columns.  Some- 
one is  watching  for  yours.  Ask 

C.  KIRCHER,  Manager 
Real  Estate  Directory 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

1270  Sixth  Ave.         New  York,  N.  Y. 


ON  LONG  ISLAND 

Water  Tront  Estate 

141/2  acres;  Grounds  beautifully  planted. 
Modern  house  in  excellent  condition.  $40,000. 

TERRY  &  GIBSON.  Inc. 

Bay  Shore,  N.  V.  B.  S.  70 


EAST  HAMPTON 

Cottage,  5  Years  Old 

Perfect  condition.  7  rooms,  4  batilrooms ;  extra 
large  combined  living  and  dining  room,  porcli. 
terrace:  best  materials  throughout.  Five  acres 
fronts  two  lanes,  half  mile  from  ocean  and  club, 
high  elevation,  best  section.  Seen  any  time. 

Telephone  East  Hampton  916 
MARK  A.  NOBLE,  Owner 


P-R  \  E 

For  Sale  or  Rent 

White  briclc  Colonial :  12  rms.,  5  baths  ; 
4  cars.  High  location.  Beautiful  grounds. 
Convenient.  Full  details  from 

BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER 

Brokers  Protected    Rye  523 


GARDENER  FARMER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  exceptional  ability  and  successful  manage- 
ment of  private  estates  or  institute,  open  for 
engagement.  Scientific  and  thorough  practical 
knowledge,  life  trained,  early  training  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Expert  grower  of  all  choice 
fruits,  plants,  flowers  and  vegetables,  under 
k1;iss  and  outside.  Vast  experience  at  all  land- 
scape work.  laying  out  and  renovating  old  places, 
making  and  planting  rock,  water,  and  formal 
gardens,  roads  and  lawns,  the  moving  and  plant- 
ing of  large  and  small  trees.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  farming,  care  of  purebred  cattle, 
poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation  of 
farm  crops.  Economical  in  all  transactions, 
thorough  manager  of  all  assistants  and  can  get 
results.  Highest  of  recommendations  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  55. 

Box  1616  c/o  COUNTRY  I.IFE 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 


Arizona 

Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood.  Arizona 

Connecticut 

E.  C.  Barber 
Greycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 
David  H.  Botchelder 
Wilton.  Conn. 
John  B.  Benson 
Westport.  Conn. 
Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel.  Conn. 
Thomas  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Rood 
Greenwich.  Conn. 
Edson  &  Edson 
West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Co. 
Fairfield.  Connecticut 
A.  W.  W.  Marshall  Co. 
80  W.  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich.  Connecticut 
Edward  G.  Mulville 
Norfolk,  Connecticut 
Samuel  N.  Pierson 
Gurley  Building 
Stamford.  Conn. 
Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 

Georgia 

Nell  Pringle 

311  N.  Dawson  St. 

Thomosville.  Georgia 


Maryland 

Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centreviile,  Maryland 

G.  R.  Koefoed  Company 
100  N.  Eutaw  Street 
Baltimore.  Maryland 

Hyland  P.  Stewart.  Jr. 
516  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Missouri 

McKinney's  Realty  Company 
Springfield.  Missouri 

IVew  Hampshire 

Madeleine  McCarthy 
East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

IVew  York 

Ellis  Adams 

I  East  57th  Street 

New  York.  New  York 

L.  C.  Burt 

17  East  42nd  St. 

New  York.  New  York 

Fish  &  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

and 
Main  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


George  Howe,  Inc. 
527  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  New  York 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Blakeman  Quintord  Meyer 
Depot  Square 
Rye,  New  York 

Terry  &  Gibson,  Inc. 
Bay  Shore.  New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Joseph  M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

McMullln  &  McMullin 
1522  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Kiah  T.  Ford 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

James  A.  Mears 
Williamsburg.  Virginia 

L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Stevens  &  Barkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Roy  Wheeler  Realty  Co. 
Charlottesville,  Virginio 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


GEORGIA 


GEORGIA 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


"BIRDWOOD 


Thomasville,  Ga. 


{ 

COUNTRY  HOME  of  the  HON.  W.  CAMERON  FORBES 

60  acres  including  polo  field,  stables  and  kennels — adjoining  Glen 
Arven  Golf  Course — Also  1800  acre  plantation  for  quail  shooting  9 
miles  from  Thomasville.  Bird  dogs  and  shooting  outfit  can  be  ob- 
tained. Beautiful  country  for  riding. 

NELL  PRINGLE 

REAL  ESTATE 


31  1  N.  DAWSON  ST. 


THOMASVILLE,  CA. 


VIRGINIA 


oZa  n  J  &      la  te  i3 rollers 

"IN  OLD  VIRGINIA" 

Write  for  illustrated  brochure 
STEVENS  &  BARKLEY,  Inc. 

MONTICELLO  HOTEL  BLDG. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

Our  new  56-page  illus- 
trated catalog  of  Virginia 
estates,  colonial  homes, 
farms,  river  front  prop- 
erties, now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. Free  on  request. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 

(Established  1899) 
Fredericksburg  Va. 


 VIRGII^IA  

acres — Kood   fami,    liouse,  bldgs.. 

large  waterfront   $25,000 

200  acres  on  York  River,  fertile  fami, 

bldgs.  A.    1.,  now   35,000 

209  acres  Dair>-  Farm,   bldgs.,  stock, 

complete   20,000 

919  acres  Cattle  Plantation,  gooJ  lum- 
ber, bldgs   16,500 

120  acres  Small  waterfront  farm,  fer- 
tile land,  bldgs   6.000 

L.  C.  BURT 

17  East  42nd  St.  New  York  City 

 MARYLAND  

MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Send  for  Booklet 
"OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS" 
EASTERN  SHORES  ESTATES  CO. 

Queen  Anne's  County 
CENTREVILLE  MARYLAND 


"GREEN  SPRING  FOREST" 

164  ACRES— Stone  resMlenc-  .built  1856>  st 
rouvided  by  large  trees,  attractive  lawn;  in  neig 
borhood  of  fine  estates.  Wide  center  hallway,  ; 
random  flooring,  4  baths,  hot  water  heat.  2  fan 
er's  cott  'g  s.  large  stock  bam,  many  other  buil 
ings.  all  in  fine  repair.  70  acre  pasture,  sevei 
streams,  some  woo<iland.  all  in  high  state 
cultivation.  Cnvenicnt  to  Pt-nna..  R,  &  O.  R. 
and  U.  S.  Koutf  l  ;iii<i  40.  Pli..l..s  u  ..ri  re<|ue; 
Nothing   I  iku    it    i  n    "i   ci  iunt  'c-   for  $:i ,'>.  1 11)0.  1 


"d.  Fo 


C.  R.  KOEFOED  COMPANY 

100  N.  Eutaw  Street  Battimor 


MARYLAND  DAIRY  FARM 


and  comnlete  fann 
all  in  exce'lent  sha' 
farms  that  offer  real 


I  (.  liurs.  i;....d  wi.rk  ^lock 
achinery  including  tractor, 

A  number  of  other  paving 
afety  in  these  times. 


HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  JR. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia 
Country  Homes 

We  have  specialized  for  over 
25  years  in  old  Southern 
estates  and  farms  of  distinct 
merit  in  every  price  range. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request 

The  L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 

H.  T.  Van  Ni)strand.  Jr.,  Mgr. 
Charlottesville  Virginia 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

COLONIAL  ESTATES 

You  may  liave  in  mind  an  old  Planfa- 
tion  in  Tidewater,  Virginia — a  Palatial 
Home  in  the  Sporting  and  Hun^^ng 
Section — an  Estate  in  tlit-  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains — ajzain  it  mijiht  bp  the  Blue 
Crass  Region  of  Picturesque  Southwest 
Virginia  or  an  Historic  Old  Manor 
House  to  Restore — it  might  also  be 
some  type  of  farm  or  unimproved 
acreage. 

If  you  will  advise  me  what  you  have  in 
mind — I  perhaps  can  locate  the  place. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


U  N  I  O  N  V  I  L  L  E 

The  fox  hunter's  Paradise,  ridden 
over  by  the  historic  Bayard  Taylor 
Hunt;  four  hundred  twenty  acres 
rolling  land:  owner's  house  a  rare 
old  stone  farm  house,  cnt-fulh  re- 
modeled, three  roof  leveK ;  lai  iiirr's 
house  with  modern  convenient  e>.  and 
a  nice  old  pointed  stone  one  await- 
ing restoration;  three  farm  barns; 
woodland,  stream.  For  sale  by 

JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway    Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

"/  have  a  farm  for  every  buyer." 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMuLUN  &  McMuLUN 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
^£Mnypaeker  04$S 


KIND  OF  HOME  YOU  YOURSELF  WOULD  PLAN,  WITHOUT  THE 
COST  OF  BUILDING  IT...  THE  KIND  OF  HOME  YOU  YOURSELF  WOULD 
WISH,  WITHOUT  THE  CARE  OF  RUNNING  IT. 

THE  TOWERS  »f  THE  WALDORF- ASTOMtlA 

lOO  East  SOth  Street  '  iVeiv  York 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 
IF  rife  for  Details 

"Seminole  Lake."  Brick  home  and 

91  Acres. 
"Oakley."  1000  Acres.  $8,500. 
"Silver  Creek  Orchard."  Farm  and 

Rock  House.  26.5  Acres  Paying. 

KIAII  T.  FORD  &  CO. 

LVNCHBIRG  VIRGIMA 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 
HISTORIC  VIRGINIA  CATALOGUE 

"100  Descriptions  ond  Photographs" 
of  homes  for  sale 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

SECURITY 


ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

COTTONWOOD  ARIZONA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


For  Sale 

BUCKS  COUNTY  HOME  WITH  CITY  LUXURY 

Wonderful  Horse  Barn — Capacity  10  Horses 

Other  beautiful  buildings.  View  seldom  sur- 
passed. 1  5  acres;  Price  $25,000,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  32  additional  acres  with  building  and 
stream  across  the  way;  additional  price  $7,000. 
Inspection  by  Appointment 
Box  31,  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE,  1270  Sixth  Ave  ,  New  York  City 
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American  Country  Seat 


In  "Alvtrthorpe''  modern  treatment  is  given  to  traditional  architecture 

to  build  a  great  country  house 


"TX  TITH  the  passing  of  each  day  and  its 
%/%/  dreadful  requiem  of  destruction,  it 
»  *  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  final  repository  of  the  old  traditions 
of  culture  and  good  living  will  be  found  in 
this  hemisphere  and  more  particularly,  as  we 
have  known  them,  in  the  United  States.  Here 
are  a  responsibility  and  a  challenge,  to  be  met 
with  whatever  others  may  develop,  by  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war  there  were  many  who  held  that 
the  era  of  large  estates  and  expansive  estab- 
lishments had  come  to  an  end.  Perhaps  they 
were  thinking  of  the  IMoorish  palaces,  the 
Rhenish  castles,  and  the  architecture  known 
as  General  Grant,  that  not  so  long  ago  still 
defaced  some  of  our  noblest  scenery.  If  so. 


they  were  happily  right.  But  if  they  meant 
true  luxury,  magnificence  even,  both  in  size 
and  appointment,  they  were  equally  happily 
wrong. 

The  splendid  house  in  the  picture  on  the 
left  was  completed  only  last  year,  at  Jenkin- 
town,  Pa.  It  possess3s  an  architectural  beauty, 
the  great  decorative  taste  and  a  structural  per- 
fection that  should  keep  it  for  generations  an 
example  of  what  America  had  to  contribute 
to  a  world  robbed  of  so  much  of  its  ancient, 
inherited  treasure. 

"Alverthorpe"  was  built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lessing  J.  Rosenwald.  Wishing  a  house  in  the 
ccnt?mporary  manner,  yet  appreciating  the 
validity  of  the  old  Philadelphia  architecture 
of  the  surrounding  countryside,  they  decided 
upon  an  adaptation  of  this,  rather  than  a 


radical  departure  from  it.  This  decision  was 
based,  too.  on  the  fact  that  the  house  was  to 
be  furnished  with  a  superb  collection  of  18th 
century  furniture,  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  owners  and  destined  for  daily  family 
use. 

From  a  distance,  the  house  does  not  differ 
materially  in  appearance  save,  perhaps,  in 
size,  from  the  substantial  stone  houses,  done 
in  the  local  tradition,  which  are  its  neighbors. 
Its  exterior  materials  are  the  same,  the  lovely 
old  Germantown  stone,  topped  with  dark  slate 
tiles.  On  close  approach,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  detail  has  been  simplified  and 
made  bolder  than  is  customary  in  the  older 
houses.  The  windows  and  window  trim,  the 
cornices  and  mouldings  are  forthright,  plain 
and  oversize.  This  enlargement  has  the  now 


The  main  staircase  at  end  of  entrance  hall  is  a  true  ellipse  in  plan 


Plain,  spruce-veneered  walls  in  the  living  room;  floors  of  wide  oak  boards 
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1  3 


The  bay  window  of  +h=  dining  room  overlooks  the  terroce,  while  the  French  door  at  the  right  of  the  fireploce  leads  out  to  it;  note  the  plain  surface:  of  these  walls,  too 


familiar  and  desired  effect  of  reducing  the 
appearance  of  too  great  size.  In  the  simpHcity 
of  the  mouldings  particularly  is  visible  the 
modern  treatment,  as  opposed  to  what  might 
be  called  the  archeological  or  traditional. 
The  house  is  unusual  also  in  that  it  is  really 


four  separate  buildings  under  one  roof.  The 
site  chosen  on  "Alverthorpe's"  160  acres 
called  for  the  consolidation  of  the  residence, 
a  library  or  museum  wing,  the  garage  and 
gate  lodge,  if  all  of  the  opportunities  for  out- 
look and  landscaping  were  to  be  taken  full 
advantage  of. 

The  interiors  of  the  residence  section  have 
the  same  free  interpretation  as  is  given  the 
exterior.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Rosenwalds 


and  their  architect,  Ernest  A.  Grunsfeld,  Jr., 
that  very  simple  backgrounds  show  off  good 
Georgian  furniture  to  better  advantage  than 
the  more  complicated  panelled  interiors  of  the 
actual  period.  In  the  living  room  for  example 
the  walls,  veneered  (Continued  on  page  37) 


A  corner  of  the  powder  room,  with  antique  wa 
paper;  in  the  center  is  the  nnuseunn  wing,  in  which 
is  housed  the  great  print  collection 


The  galleries  of  the  museum  wing  are  fire-  and 
burglar-proof;  the  print  collection  thus  protected 
is  one  of  the  finest  in   the  country 
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THIS  is  not  a  prose  rhapsody  on  the 
song  of  birds  at  dawn,  tunes  in  the 
running  brooks,  the  chirp  of  crickets, 
the  hum  of  bees  or  the  duets  of  tree-toads. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  through  Aeolian  pines  or  the  rhythm 
of  rain-drops  on  the  roof.  It  is  just  a  matter- 
of-fact  account  of  how  Americans  who  live 
in  the  country  have  found  this  apparent  isola- 
tion an  actual  stimulus  to  musical  activity. 

Those  who  are  talented  resist  the  tempta- 
tion toward  laziness  with  their  gifts,  and 
definitely  play  and  sing  far  more,  individually 
and  collectively,  than  they  would  ever  dream 
of  doing  in  the  city.  Those  whose  abilities 
do  not  permit  personal  performance  are 
equally  stimulated  toward  a  more  consistent 
and  better  planned  listening  to  radio  and 
phonograph  records,  which  are  always  avail- 
able, but  seldom  utilized  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  musical  possibilities. 

We  music-lovers  who  live  in  the  country 
believe  that  we  have  a  better  time  than  the 
city  slicker  in  every  way.  We  would  be  un- 
willing to  trade  our  bucolic  blessings  for  any 
number  of  urban  advantages,  most  of  which 
turn  out  to  be  rather  superficial  matters  of 
professional  entertainment.  When  people  ask 
us  with  some  concern  "What  do  you  do  to 
amuse  yourselves?"  we  are  ready  with  quite 
a  variety  of  answers,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  defensive. 

Chief  among  those  answers  would  be  the 
simple  statement:  "We  make  our  own  music." 
By  that  statement  we  might  mean  a  lot  of 
different  things,  all  the  way  from  playing  in 
an  amateur  orchestra  to  singing  in  a  barber 
shop  quartet.  But  basically  the  implication 
would  be  the  same.  People  who  live  in  the 
country  actually  get  the  habit  of  utilizing 
their  own  resources  for  self-expression  in  a 
way  that  seems  almost  impossible  in  metro- 
politan surroundings. 

Take  the  case  of  the  family  piano,  for 
instance.  There  was  a  time  when  pianos  were 
sold  as  furniture  of  the  prestige  type,  mere 
decorations  for  imposing  homes,  to  "keep  up 
with  the  Joneses."  They  were  covered  with 
nice  Paisley  shawls,  and  perhaps  some  books 
and  flowers  and  a  lamp,  and  they  were  kept 
tightly  closed.  Nobody  thought  of  playing 
on  them.  Then  came  the  era  of  the  pianola 
and  the  electric  player  and  reproducing 
piano,  when  we  were  told  that  it  would  never 
again  be  necessary  for  anyone  to  learn  how 
to  play,  because  it  would  all  be  done  for  us 
mechanically.  We  gave  in  to  that  argument 
for  a  time,  but  we  finally  rebelled.  Even  the 
improved  phonograph  and  the  radio  could 
not  keep  us  away  from  the  keyboard  forever. 

Today  pianos  are  sold  as  musical  in- 
struments, not  as  decorative  furniture.  In 
many  cases  the  purchase  price  includes  a 


by  SIGMUND  SPAETH 


certain  number  of  lessons.  At  least  the  desire 
to  play  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
purchasers,  and  a  surprising  number  of  these 
purchasers  are  country  residents.  The  total 
sale  of  pianos,  incidentally,  is  higher  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  the  boom  years. 

The  piano  manufacturers  have  recognized 
the  tendency  of  music  to  move  back  to  the 
soil.  They  have  concentrated  on  the  "spinette" 
models,  which  are  priced  for  modest  pocket- 
books  and  look  well  in  any  kind  of  a  room, 
but  with  emphasis  on  musical  quality  as  well. 
Many  of  these  new  models  are  decorated  in 
a  definite  country  style,  and  the  most  con- 
sistent demand  for  them  comes  from  the 
rural  districts. 

Those  pianos  are  being  used  today,  often 
in  pairs,  or  with  the  accompaniment  of  other 
instruments.  People  all  over  the  United  States 
have  taken  up  their  music  with  varying 
degrees  of  seriousness,  and  are  playing  at 
home,  singly  or  in  ensembles,  with  no  thought 
of  showing  off  to  their  friends,  but  simply 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  and  fascinating 
game. 

RURAL  piano-playing  is  something  like 
rural  golf.  Some  of  it  is  surprisingly 
good,  but  most  of  it  is  just  for  fun,  with  a 
wide  variation  in  degrees  of  skill. 

But  something  else  is  happening  out  in 
the  hills,  aside  from  piano  playing,  musical 
instrument  manufacturers  will  tell  you.  Turn 
to  the  pages  devoted  to  everything  from  ac- 
cordions to  xylophones  in  your  favorite  mail 
order  catalogue,  if  you  doubt  the  growing  en- 
thusiasm and  versatility  of  barnyard  sym- 
phonists. 

Of  course,  the  fiddle  and  the  farmhand 
have  long  been  frequent  companions,  the 
town  band  is  nothing  new,  and  singing  schools 
have  been  a  lively  part  of  rural  America  for 
a  century  and  a  half.  But  whether  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  the  player-piano, 
phonograph  and  radio  or  because  of  an  in- 
crease of  music  appreciation  courses  in  rural 
schools,  the  fact  remains  that  country  folk 
are  making  music,  more  and  better  music, 
than  they  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  Not  only 
have  they  grown,  along  with  city  dwellers, 
into  discriminating  listeners  at  their  radios, 
they  also  are  doing  a  lot  more  serious  playing 
and  singing  than  they  used  to — more  than 
their  average  city  cousins. 

One  of  the  largest  instrument  trade  papers 
reports  an  increase  of  eighty-five  per  cent, 
in  instrument  sales  in  rural  districts  during 
the  last  ten  years.  According  to  that  publica- 


tion clarinets,  trumpets  and  accordions  are 
the  most  popular  with  farmboys  and  girls 
today.  Instruments  that  are  easily  carried 
from  neighbor  to  neighbor  and  played  out- 
doors as  well  as  in  are  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  on  the  farm,  and  while  the 
melodeon  stands  neglected  in  the  parlor 
thousands  of  country  youngsters  the  land 
over  have  banded  together  in  small  groups  to 
harmonize  their  musical  efforts. 

Among  a  group  of  1 1 ,000  families,  typical 
of  American  country  folk,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  states  that  musical 
instruments  stand  twelfth  on  a  list  of  prod- 
ucts "to  be  bought  next."  And  while  it  is  true 
that  swing  and  not  symphonic  playing  leads 
in  the  country  generally  today  and  popular 
sheet  music  sales  are  well  in  the  advance  of 
serious  compositions  in  the  agricultural  areas, 
the  40,000  school  bands  in  the  United  States, 
the  majority  of  which  are  in  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  devote  themselves  almost  entirely 
to  fine  music. 

Growing  musical  activities  in  rural  schools 
have  undoubtedly  brought  more  music  to  the 
farmhouse  itself.  For  example,  there  is  a 
farmer  up  the  Hudson  with  four  daughters. 
They  are  normal  Americans,  that  family. 
There  are  no  long  haired  geniuses  on  their 
family  tree,  for  that  hardy  perennial  of  many 
branches  has  most  of  its  roots  imbedded  deep 
in  stern  New  England  and  has  borne  nothing 
but  preachers,  teachers,  mariners  and  agricul- 
turists. Yet  one  of  the  daughters  plays  the 
giant  tuba  in  her  village  high  school  band, 
sings  and  does  Brahms  and  Macdowell  com- 
petently at  the  piano.  Another  sister  bought 
and  paid  for  a  clarinet  out  of  her  pin  money, 
and  she  plays  it  in  school  and  at  home.  Sister 
number  three  cherishes  a  viola.  And  sister 
four  is  partial  to  the  piano  and  organ,  which 
she  plays  effectively,  although  just  for  fun. 

On  Saturday  nights  the  girls  join  father, 
who  likes  toying  with  a  fiddle  to  such  tunes  of 
tender  memory  as  "Buffalo  Girls,"  "Silver 
Waves"  and  endless  variations  on  "Home 
Sweet  Home."  But  most  week-nights  sterner 
stuff  is  heard  about  the  house,  and,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  this  sinfonia  domestica  is  in- 
terrupted Wednesday  evenings  by  attendance 
at  rehearsals  of  the  village  choral  club,  where 
a  music  teacher  from  the  high  school  conducts 
them  and  other  farmers'  daughters,  wives  and 
even  a  few  farmers  themselves  in  intricate 
things  by  Bach,  Sibelius  and  Noble  Cain. 

Out  in  New  Jersey  a  small  town  merchant 
has  organized  his  family  into  an  orchestra, 
remodeled  his  cellar  into  a  concert  hall,  and 
there  nightly  at  drum,  saxophone,  violin  and 
piano  father,  mother  and  children  play.  On 
Saturday  nights  neighbors  stop  by  to  listen. 
It's  become  a  regular  thing.  And  the  children 
got  their  musical  {Continued  on  page  35) 
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RACING  MEETS  A  TEST 

by  MURRAY  TYNAN 


DOWN  in  Kentucky  in  the  Bluegrass, 
out  in  California  in  the  country  of 
the  ranchos.  the  sporting  families  who 
breed  Thoroughbred  horses  have  something  in 
common  with  the  man  in  Akron,  O.,  or  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  who  occasionalh'  backs  a  horse  if 
only  with  a'  two-dollar  bill.  In  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  where  they  also  breed  some  of  the 
best  runners,  the  same  situation  holds  true. 
It  has  been  said  that  betting  isn't  racing,  but 
if  there  must  be  horses  for  racing  there  will 
be  people  to  bet  on  them. 

The  person  who  breeds  a  horse,  the  chap 
who  backs  him,  the  man  who  trains  him,  the 
jockey  who  rides  him  and  even  the  swipe  who 
rubs  him,  all  have  something  in  common,  and 
together  they  make  up  the  great  fraternity  of 
racing.  And  curioush^  enough,  they  all  have 
something  in  common  with  New  York,  which 
has  been  called,  with  a  certain  measure  of 
truth,  the  hub  of  the  racing  wheel.  There  was 
a  time  when  American  racing  was  New  York 
racing,  but  with  the  great  courses  in  Cali- 
fornia, ^Maryland,  Illinois,  Delaware,  Rhode 
Island,   ^Massachusetts,   Florida,  and  other 


states  all  taking  their  fling,  New  York  no 
longer  is  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach.  But 
it  still,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  is  the  hub 
of  the  wheel. 

New  York  is  the  financial  nerve  center  of 
the  nation,  and  so,  because  of  its  enormous 
concentration  of  wealth,  is  the  chief  market 
for  Thoroughbreds — one  hardly  has  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Saratoga  yearling  sales  ne.xt 
month.  Its  meetings  are  not  built  up  around 
one  race,  but  rather  are  a  succession  of  im- 
portant races  that  long  ago  were  designed  to 
keep  not  one  great  horse  busy,  but  also  a 
man's  entire  stable  of  horses.  Its  racing  has 
been  wisely  administered  and  nourished,  its 
turf  governors  have  the  benefit  of  years  of 
e.xperience  in  the  sport  here  and  abroad.  It  is 
not  without  solid  reason  that  New  York  has 
been  called  the  barometer  of  the  sport. 

New  York  was  the  last  state  to  bow  to  the 
tenets  of  ta.xation  and  accept  pari-mutuel  bet- 
ting, and  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  racing  men  and  breeders  wondered  how 
it  would  all  work  out.  They  wondered  how 
great  the  volume  of  betting  would  be  and  they 
speculated  on  what  the  mrtr.els  would  a.  com- 
plish  in  the  way  of  attracting  vast  crowds  to 
the  New  York  courses.  Remember  that  if 
mutuel  betting  in  New  York  worked  out  badly 
and  injured  racing  in  the  state,  the  sport 


would  suffer  elsewhere.  That  was  accepted 
everywhere,  and  so  people  watched  with  keen 
interest. 

We  havejiow  had  more  than  two  months  of 
racing  under  mutuels  in  New  York,  and  those 
close  to  the  sport  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  what  the  effect  has  been  and  what 
form  the  ultimate  changes  will  be.  Some  think 
that  e.xcept  for  the  taxes  realized  by  the  state 
it  hasn't  made  much  difference.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  look  back  to  the  opening  at  Jamaica 
and  then  run  through  to  the  close  of  the  great 
Belmont  Park  meeting  and  the  first  day  at 
the  revamped  Aqueduct  course. 

RACING  opened  at  Jamaica  on  April  15 
-  and  then  swung  into  the  meeting  at  Bel- 
mont Park,  with  the  high  points  of  this  meet- 
ing on  Decoration  Day  and  the  running  of  the 
Suburban,  and  the  Belmont  Stakes  on  the  last 
day  of  the  meeting.  Before  the  season  opened 
there  had  been  man\'  wild  estimates  as  to  how 
high  the  crowds  and  betting  might  go,  but 
when  the  excitement  ended  with  the  close 
of  the  Belmont  meet  it  was  discovered  that 
nothing  really  unusual  had  happened. 

There  naturally  were  increases  in  attend- 
ances all  along  the  line,  but  one  must  re- 
member that  the  paramount  item  in  that 
respect  might  well  have  been  the  reduction 


in  price.  Whereas  it  used  to  cost  $2.50  to 
come  to  the  races  in  the  grandstand  it  now 
takes  only  $1.50  to  purchase  a  day  badge. 
This  reduction  in  price  was  perhaps  as  much 
the  cause  of  the  increase  in  attendance  as 
the  mutuel  form  of  betting. 

Before  going  any  further  in  this  little  dis- 
course it  might  be  well  to  go  over  the  figures, 
comparative  whenever  that  is  possible.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  Jamaica  meet  w'as 
303,863  as  against  194,768  last  year.  That  is 
quite  an  increase.  At  Belmont  this  year  316,- 
400  race-goers  turned  out  as  against  229,169 
in  1939.  One  man's  guess  at  the  reason  is  as 
good  as  another's  here.  It  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  put  this  question  to  Dr.  Gallup. 

These  figures  offer  an  interesting  set  of 
comparisons,  regardless  of  what  may  be  re- 
sponsible, the  lowered  admission  price  or  the 
mutuel  betting.  The  attendances  at  both 
Jamaica  and  Belmont  Park  were  increased 
by  a  little  more  than  100,000  each  and  one 
knows  that  the  tracks  had  far  more  paid  at- 
tendances this  year  than  in  1939.  At  Jamaica 
in  1939  the  paid  attendance  was  164,683,  and 
the  total  was  194,768.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  no  fewer  than  30,085  persons  last  year 
went  to  the  races  at  Jamaica  gratis,  and  most 
of  them  went  into  the  clubhouse. 

This  year  it  has  been  different,  because  the 
law  specifically  reads  that  there  must  be  no 
badges,  courtesy  cards  or  day  badges  issued 
unless  to  state  officials  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
business,  owners  and  trainers,  persons  em- 
ployed by  and  accredited  by  the  press  and 
others  engaged  in  business  at  the  race  course. 
Since  this  reporter  goes  into  the  course  on  a 
press  button  he  may  be  accepted  as  something 
of  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Everyone  who 
goes  into  the  race  track  these  days  passes 
through  the  turnstiles  and  when  the  associa- 
tion by  which  the  meeting  is  being  held  issues 
its  attendance  figures  it  sends  out  a  turnstile 
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count.  That  does  not  represent  a  paid  at- 
tendance by  any  means. 

In  the  office  of  my  newspaper  we  receive 
fort.\'  pres.s  badges,  and  you  may  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  all  forty  are  used  each  day.  F>very 
man  who  uses  such  a  badge  goes  through  the 
turnstile,  but  he  certainly  does  not  pay.  Just 
multiply  that  by  ten  newspapers,  a  hundred 
magazines,  a  lot  of  broadcasting  companies 
and  sundry  other  persons  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  sending  out  news  and  you  have  a  fair 
idea  of  what  I  am  getting  at.  Then  add  the 
owners,  trainers,  jockeys,  oflicials  and  the 
wives  and  relatives  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harr\- 
and  you  may  readily  understand  that  the  at- 
tendance figures  issued  do  not  b>'  any  means 
represent  a  paid  attendance. 

Under  the  old  system  we  probably  were 
a  little  more  honest  about  such  things  than 
we  are  now.  Now  we  say  a  turnstile  count; 
in  those  days  we  said  paid  attendance,  and  that 
was  exactly  what  we  meant. 

During  the  Jamaica  meeting  the  betting 
totaled  $14,060,508,  and  at  Belmont  it  came 
to  $16,655,269.  The  Belmont  meeting  had 
Decoration  Day  or  Suburban  Day  on  which 
$1,436,000  was  bet.  It  also  had  the  day  of  the 
Belmont  Stakes  on  which  $1,229,000  was  sent 
through  the  machines.  It  also  had  the  after- 
noon of  the  Metropolitan  Handicap  and  the 
Withers  Stakes  which  accounted  for  additional 
millions.  It  also — if  one  must  keep  on  repeat- 
ing this  sort  of  thing — had  eleven  days  when  it 
rained  nearly  every  day  and  when  the  sun 
positively  and  absolutely  did  not  show  its 
golden  face  for  so  much  as  a  minute.  What 
can  you  make  of  this?  There  should  have  been 
far  larger  crowds  at  Belmont  than  the  dowdy 
Jamaica  track. 

Before  the  mutuels  came  to  New  York  we 
all  talked  about  days  when  Belmont  Park 
would  be  swamped  and  when  $2,000,000  at 
least  would  be  whipped  through  the  iron  men. 
Those  days  failed  to  materialize.  The  biggest 
day  we  had  was  Suburban  Day,  when  41,536 
people  turned  out.  That  was  a  chilly  after- 
noon but  the  sun  happened  to  be  shining 
for  the  first  time  in  nearly  two  weeks.  It  may 
well  be  that  many  came  to  the  race  course 


to  see  the  sunshine  as  well  as  George  D. 
Widener  s  Eight  Thirty  win  the  historic  Sub- 
urban. That  may  sound  a  l)it  cynical,  but  just 
remember  how  we  were  all  screaming  for  sun- 
shine before  Memorial  Day. 

Belmont  Park  also  had  to  contend  with  a 
war,  which  no  doubt  played  an  important 
jKirt  in  its  loss  of  carriage  trade.  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Racing  Commission,  .spent  precious  little 
time  at  the  course,  but  be  good  enough  to 
remember  that  Mr.  Swope  might  have  been 
protecting  himself  in  other  quarters.  John 
Hay  Whitney  was  an  infrequent  visitor  for 
perhaps  the  same  reason  as  Mr.  Swope, 
although  this  reporter  saw  him  escort  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  to  the  course 
on  the  closing  day. 

JOHN  Sloan,  the  third  member  of  the  Rac- 
ing Commission,  spent  most  of  the  meet- 
ing in  Mexico  City,  which  was  farther  away 
from  New  York  City  than  Belmont  Park.  C.  V. 
Whitney,  one  of  the  owners  of  Belmont  Park, 
was  rarely  seen  there,  so  the  natural  thing  is 
to  blame  the  non-appearance  of  these  and 
other  prominent  men,  including  Bernard 
Baruch,  to  the  unsettled  war  situation.  The 
war  news  might  not  have  bothered  the  $2 
bettors,  but  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar  that 
it  affected  the  Turf  and  Field  Club,  or  car- 
riage trade. 

Since  this  reporter  was  a  daily  visitor  at 
Belmont  Park  for  business,  if  not  altogether 
artistic  reasons,  he  can  tell  you  that  it  was 
depressing  at  times  to  find  the  clubhouse  and 
Turf  and  Field  Club  sections  thinly  populated, 
and  the  grandstand  nearly  as  bad.  People 
naturally  fell  to  talking  about  it  and  one 
heard  the  usual  silly  arguments  advanced. 
The  track  was  far  too  large  and  people  did 
not  like  it.  People  simply  hated  the  Widener 
Chute,  or  the  straightaway,  and  would  not 
come  to  Belmont  Park  until  one  or  both  were 
eliminated. 

It  all  got  so  bad  that  Alfred  Vanderbilt, 
who  was  serving  his  first  term  as  president 
of  the  Westchester  Racing  Association,  gave 
a  dinner  one  evening  for  the  members  of  the 


press  and  asked  for  suggestions.  He  got  some 
that  seemed  to  me  extremely  silly,  such  as 
having  special  cars  on  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road for  ladies  who  did  not  wi.sh  to  be  an- 
noyed by  men  who  smoked.  Show  me  a  lady 
who  doesn't  wish  to  be  annoyed  by  a  male 
who  smokes  or  does  not  smoke — but  that  is 
another  matter. 

All  through  these  rainy  days — and  if  you 
don't  think  they  were  wet  and  rainy  just 
consult  the  weather  recorder — Alfred  Vander- 
bilt was  the  one  bright  spot  against  a  gloomy 
background.  Every  day  we  of  the  press  would 
look  through  the  grandstand  and  agree  that 
Belmont  under  mutuels  had  been  the  same  old 
flop  as  it  had  been  under  bookmaking.  Van- 
derbilt smilingly  disagreed  and  said  it  would 
all  even  up  in  the  long  run,  or  in  the  course 
of  a  meeting  of  24  days. 

We  didn't  realize  it  then,  but  he  was  right. 
Most  of  us  had  been  around  the  races  since 
Vanderbilt  was  a  babe  in  arms,  but  he  was 
right  and  we  were  wrong.  When  the  sun 
at  last  broke  through  the  leaden  clouds  we 
finally  knew  that  he  was  right,  but  don't  let 
that  make  you  believe  that  the  Belmont  Park 
meeting  was  a  roaring  financial  success.  It 
was  not.  It  definitely  was  a  sporting  success, 
which  might  be  the  cause  of  snickers  in  places 
where  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  dollar 
sign  rather  than  the  race. 

Belmont  Park,  or  the  Westchester  Racing 
Association,  did  not  set  out  this  year  to  make 


Ossabaw  and  Annibal  come  to  the  last  jump 
of  their  match  race 

money.  The  idea  was  to  have  the  finest  racing 
possible  and  that  aim  was  achieved.  It  has 
been  some  years  since  that  sort  of  sport  was 
seen  around  New  York.  Yet  the  association 
managed  to  show  an  unimportant  profit  and 
still  give  one  day's  gross  receipts  to  the  Red 
Cross.  The  check  was  very  nearly  $55,000, 
which  was  so  impressive  that  people  began  to 
ask  why  other  professional  sports,  and  even 
other  race  tracks,  did  not  do  the  same.  Maybe 
they  will. 

All  through  the  two  weeks  of  rain,  while 
people  were  wondering  what  was  wrong  with 
Belmont  and  why  huge  crowds  didn't  come 
there,  Vanderbilt  went  on  with  his  policy  of 
presenting  at  least  one  important  race  a  day. 
If  the  weather  had  been  decent  the  crowds 
no  doubt  would  have  been  greater.  But  the 
racing  was  so  fine  that  those  who  stayed  at 
home  missed  something. 

Looking  at  the  Belmont  meeting  in  ret- 
rospect, you  reach  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  it  is  possible  to  stage  a  good  show  and 
not  attract  the  crowds  that  such  a  show 
should.  There  was  the  Withers,  in  which 
Bimelech  met  his  {Continued  on  page  46) 
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Bimelech  leads  Your  Choice  and  Andy  K.  in  a  greaf  running  of  fhe  Belmont  Stakes  on  June  8 
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CROW  SHOOTIMO 


by  COL  H.  P.  SHELDON 


SOME  3-ears  ago  I  engaged  in  a  serious 
study  of  the  language  of  the  crow  and 
eventually  learned  to  carry  on  extended 
conversations  with  crows  in  their  own  tongue. 
One  man  paid  me  the  high  compliment  of 
remarking  "that  a  crow  would  rather  talk  to 
you  than  to  am^  other  crow."  I  found  out, 
too,  that  aside  from  knowing  how  to  repro- 
duce exacth'  each  dulcet  note,  the  successful 
crow  caller  needs  to  be  able  to  tell  the  birds 
a  good  convincing  story,  for  crows  are  great 
appreciators  of  true  narrative  form  and  do 
not  like  to  find  the  climax  in  the  wrong  place. 
Gertrude  Stein  could  never  call  a  crow,  nor 
Mr.  Hemingway.  Irvin  Cobb  would  do  well 
at  it  and  Alexander  Woollcott,  if  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  study  the  language  of  the  crow, 
could,  I  am  sure,  command  considerable  fees 
from  shooters  who  would  wish  to  employ  him. 

Crows  are  like  those  humans  who  read  pulp 
magazine  stories.  They  are  steadfast  in  their 
devotion  to  a  standard  plot  and  resent  any 
attempts  to  introduce  new  material,  or  style, 
or  form. 

So,  with  this  in  mind  and  the  wooden  crow 
calls  hung  about  our  necks,  we  drive  along 
a  country  road  until  we  find  a  promising 
patch  of  woods,  park  the  car,  assemble  the 
shotguns,  and  select  a  spot  where,  concealed 
from  prospective  crows  by  foliage,  we  shall 
yet  be  able  to  see  our  visitors  when  they 
come.  Oftentimes  I  have  found  myself  well 
concealed  beneath  an  evergreen  with  a  great 
cloud  of  excited  crows,  like  Heavenly  wit- 
nesses, yelling  overhead  unable  to  see  me  and 
unable  myself  to  see  a  single  bird.  Frequently 
someone's  shirt,  cap,  or  face  is  exposed  and 
the  crows  immediately  depart  the  premises 
to  perch  well  out  of  range  and  exchange  de- 
risive notes  on  your  looks  and  general 
stupidity. 

It  is  a  warm,  sunshiny  June  morning.  The 
crows  having  finished  their  earlier  foraging 
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"Fair,  enough  fer  the  two  oi  us,  I  guess" 

1  (> 


"How're  the  pickin's  down  there?" 

are  scattered  over  the  countryside  in  a  lei- 
surely humor  conducive  of  mischief  and 
adventure. 

Your  role  is  that  of  a  blase,  gossipy  crow 
who  has  discovered  something  mildly  inter- 
esting but  which  may  well  prove  on  further 
investigation  to  be  exciting  or  even  scanda- 
lous. You  are  to  enact,  in  crow  language  and 
accent,  the  part  of  a  gentleman  at  his  club 
during  the  drowsy  after-luncheon  time  who 
finds  on  a  page  of  his  magazine  a  particularly 
intriguing  photograph  of  someone's  picture  of 
"Susanna  and  the  Elders"'  or  who,  perhaps, 
observes  the  beginnings  of  an  argument  in  the 
street  outside  that  gives  good  promise  of 
thickening  into  a  fist  fight.  Whichever  it  is 
he  gives  notice  to  his  fellows  of  his  aroused 
interest.  They  may  come  to  join  him  at  once 
or,  if  especially  replete,  they  may  merely  open 
their  eyes  and  await  definite  manifestation 
from  him  that  the  incident  is  really  panning 
out  and  likely  to  be  worth  the  effort  of  cross- 
ing the  room  to  observe. 

AND  you,  as  the  instigator  of  mass  hysteria 
-  among  the  crows,  do  the  same  thing  with 
your  crow  call  by  producing  a  low  toned,  con- 
fidential: "Kahaw — kahaw — kahaw"  counting 
three  between  each  word. 

The  translation  runs  as  follows: 
"Well,  well,  frightfully  dull,  isn't  it,  with 
the  girls  all  busy  with  their  egg  laying.  I 
hear  they're  having  very  good  frog  spearing 
up  on  Sucker  Brook.  I  thought  I  might  fly 
up  this  afternoon  if  anyone  would  care  to 
join  me." 

Frequently  you  will  receive  a  response  to 
such  lazy  observations,  but  even  though  you 
don't  you  may  be  sure  that  every  crow  within 
earshot — and  that's  much  farther  than  you 
would  suppose — is  listening. 

You  have  your  audience  now  but  \'ou  must 
not  try  to  hurry  the  action.  Talk  some 
more,  using  the  same  low-voiced,  conversa- 
tional style  and  intersperse  a  few  wicked 
chuckles  occasionally  like  the  old  roue  you 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be. 

' '  Kahaw — Kahaw — Kahaw. ' ' 

"I  could  do  with  a  pint  of  ale  very  nicely. 
Fearfully  enervating  to  be  required  to  wear 
black  this  weather.  They  say  that  of  the 
quintuplets  the  young  Corbys  have  been 
squawking  about  one  turns  out  to  be  a  screech 


owl.  Haw!  Haw!  I  could  tell  you  something 
very  funny  about  that." 

After  a  few  minutes  of  this  idle  sort  of 
gossip,  and  if  no  crows  have  come  flapping 
in  to  visit  with  you,  it  is  safe  to  introduce 
the  next  theme.  It  is  done  thus: 

"Caw — Caw — Caw" — single  syllables  in  a 
livelier,  interrogative  style. 

"I  say,  there's  something  rather  odd  here.  , 
It's  under  a  brush  pile.  I  can't  quite  make 
out  what  in  hell  it  is.  Somebody's  damn  house 
cat  probably.  Stand  by,  everybody,  while  I 
take  another  look.  Is  that  you,  Kitty?  Oh! 
So  it  is  you,  is  it?  Come  out  o'  that,  you 
dirty  little  wretch,  and  I  and  my  friends  will 
clip  your  ears  for  you!'" 

Then  comes  the  invocation  and  invective. 

"Caw  —  caw —  caw  —  carr  —  carr  —  carr — 
carr." 

The  first  three  words,  given  loudly  and 
rapidly,  announce  that  your  earlier  suspicions 
have  been  justified. 

"It's  a  cat  (or  an  owl  or  a  fox)  and  we've 
got  the  rascal  where  we  want  him!  Come  on 
lads,  come  on! '" 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  a  low  throaty 
snarl  expressive  of  hatred,  contempt  and  sav- 
age pleasure  at  the  pain  and  humiliation  of 
a  helpless  foe. 

"You  thief,  you  rogue,  you  sneaking,  night 
hunting  rascal!  Take  that!  And  that!  Oh, 
you  would,  would  you!  Take  that,  you  spit- 
ting, wall-eyed  reprobate!" 

If  your  crow  audience  hasn't  been  fooled 
by  the  same  ruse  on  a  recent  occasion  they 
are  sure  to  come  hustling,  clacking  their  beaks 
and  yelling  encouragement  as  they  come. 
Generally  a  scout  will  come  over  first,  going 
fast  and  trying  to  get  the  situation  mapped 
out.  Unless  one  can  be  fairly  certain  of  drop- 
ping the  scout  it  is  well  to  let  him  go  through 
without  a  shot,  to  return  and  bring  up  his 
main  column.  Then  if  you  can,  without  show- 
ing yourself,  drop  a  crow  from  the  yelling 
milling  mass  in  some  spot  where  the  others 
can  see  the  carcass,  you  may  be  able  some- 
times to  shoot  up  to  a  dozen  before  the 
gathering  becomes  suspicious  and  disperses. 
On  one  occasion  a  friend  and  I  downed  23 
crows  in  five  minutes  at  a  single  stand  without 
using  any  sort  of  a  decoy  except  our  crow  call. 

When  the  battle  is  over  it  is  our  custom 
simply  to  move  on  to  the  next  woodland  and 
do  it  all  over  again.  During  the  past  season 
in  a  region  overrun  with  crow  shooters  we 
managed  to  get  crows  in  over  the  guns  on 
an  average  of  four  out  of  five  attempts.  It  is 
much  easier  in  areas  where  little  or  no  calling 
has  been  done.  Under  such  circumstances  I 
have  known  of  many  instances  when  two  men 
have  shot  a  hundred  or  more  crows  in  a.  day 
with  no  other  enticement  than  a  crow  call. 

One  June  afternoon,  soon  after  we  had  ac- 
quired a  certain  conversational  art,  we  set 
out  intending  to  hold  a  series  of  crow  salohs 
about  the  countryside.  We  had  stopped  at  a 
Yankee  neighbor's  to  give  him  greeting  when, 
seeing  a  pair  of  shotguns  in  the  car,  he  wanted 
to  know  what  we  were  out  to  shoot  at  that 
season. 

"Crows,"  said  we. 

"You  oughter  have  rifles,  then.  You  can't 
git  close  enough  to  a  crow  to  kill  him  with 
a  shotgun." 

"We'd  like  to  lay  you  a  little  bet  on  that. 
Mister." 

"I  wouldn't  bet  a  nickel  with  neither  one 
o"  you  fellers  on  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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Some  of  the  girls  assembled  for  a  morning  lecture  in  the 
delightful  setting  of  an  open  air  classroom 


The  parts  of  a  bridle,  and  their  uses,  are  The  girls  are  given  a  demonstration  of  "neck  reining" 

carefully  explained  to  the  students  a  western  horse 
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Champions.'    William  H.  Chisholm,  George  H.  Meade,  Jr., 
Alan  L,  Corey,  Jr.,  F.  H.  Goodyear,   Jr.,  Yale  team 


Yale  and  Princeton  mixing  it  up  near  the  boards 
in  the  final  game  of  the  series 


Action  in  the  consolation  match  between  P.  M,  C. 
and  Harvard;  P,  M.  C,  won  9-8 


William  Shallow,  Evelyn  Soule,  and  Sydney 
Coombs,  captain  of  the  Princeton  team 


The  ponies  being  judged  after  the  last  gamej  the  winner 
was  Princeton's  Excella 
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Polo  Seems  Destined  to  Enjoy 
a  Few  Years  of  Sport  at  a  More 
Leisnrelv  Pace 


by  PETER  VISCHER 


SO  many  people  think  of  the  sports 
world  as  a  world  apart,  quite  unrelated 
to  that  in  which  business  is  conducted, 
politics  is  maneuvered,  love  is  made,  war  is 
waged.  They  think  of  it  as  peopled  by  a  race 
quite  different  from  those  involved  in  the 
supposedly  more  useful  and  certainly  less 
diverting  affairs  of  the  "normal"  world. 

Actually,  of  course,  this  is  far  from  the 
truth.  The  passage  of  time  seriously  affects 
the  sports  world,  as  it  does  men  engaged  in 
business  or  nations  at  war.  The  economic 
situation  affects  sports  quite  as  much  as  it 
does  everything  else,  if  not  more  so,  for 
people  flock  to  sports  not  only  when  they  are 
making  money  hand  over  list  but  also  when 
things  are  so  bad  that  time  hangs  heavy  and 
useless  on  their  hands. 

It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  for  recent 
events  not  to  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
game  of  polo. 

It  would  be  untruthful  not  to  admit  that 
the  passage  of  time,  bringing  with  it  the  re- 
tirement from  active  participation  of  the 
greatest  player  who  ever  lived,  and  several 
others  of  his  generation  who  contributed  gen- 
erously to  the  sport,  had  not  affected  it. 

Nor  that  war  has  not  disrupted  it;  such 
friendly  and  admired  rivals  as  Hesketh 
Hughes  and  Capt.  Mike  Ansell  have  already 
given  up  their  lives,  while  Lord  Cowdray  has 
sacrificed  an  arm.  Nor  that  the  political 
maneuvers  in  Washington,  so  obviously  in- 
tended to  get  us  into  the  war,  have  not  af- 
fected men's  plans. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  that  the  economic 
situation  has  not  made  itself  felt  at  the  stable. 

All  these  factors  descendmg  at  once,  like 
so  many  parachutists,  have  caused  those 
who  love  the  game — and  polo  will  ever  be 
the  greatest  game  of  them  all,  unsurpassed 
for  speed,  courage,  skill,  endurance,  thrill — 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  careful  thinking.  This 
has  occurred,  I  know  from  many  personal 
conversations  and  by  correspondence,  in  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
polo  is  going  back  to  old-fashioned  principles. 


By  that  I  do  not  mean  so  much  that  it  will 
become  once  more  the  special  sport  of  a  few 
rich  people  but  rather  that  it  will  become 
again  primarily  the  diversion  of  amateurs. 
It  will  be  once  more,  first  and  foremost,  a 
game  played  between  friends,  between  men 
associated  with  each  other  at  home  as  well 
as  on  the  polo  field,  between  men  whose  fami- 
lies are  in  friendly  close  contact. 

I DO  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  men 
able  to  support  polo  teams  will  no  longer 
be  welcome;  of  course  they  will,  but  they 
will  be  comparatively  few  and  far  between. 
Nor  do  I  imply  any  criticism  of  those  who 
have  made  their  living  honorably  out  of  the 
game;  men  like  Cecil  Smith,  Rube  Williams, 
Tom  Mather,  Cyril  Harrison,  and  the  host 
of  others  who  have  been  more  or  less  in  the 
pony  selling  business,  have  been  a  great  credit 
to  the  sport  and  given  it  immeasurable  service. 

It  does  seem,  though,  that  the  days  of 
bigger  and  better  grandstands,  of  more  flam- 
boyant and  more  dramatic  tournaments,  of 
longer  and  more  expensive  trips,  of  louder 
and  more  vulgar  publicity,  of  noisier  and  more 
incessant  loud-speakers  .  .  .  are  on  the  wane. 
At  least  for  a  while. 

I  do  not  find  many  polo  players  who  object 
to  this  change  in  trend.  They  really  love  the 
game  and  their  principal  desire  is  to  play 
it  with  their  equals;  their  equals,  not  in  the 
snobbish  social  sense,  but  in  the  sporting 
sense,  in  ability,  in  skill,  in  pony  strength, 
in  the  time  and  effort  available  for  play.  Nor 
is  this  out  of  the  American  tradition ;  we  have 
had  very  few  amateurs  able  to  devote  all 
their  time  to  the  game. 

Actually,  there  will  be  few  changes  this 
year  from  the  usual  program.  The  20-goal 
tournaments  on  Long  Island  will  once  more 
be  the  busiest,  and  probably  the  best,  of  the 
year;  some  eight  teams  are  engaged  in  two 
leagues  playing  at  historic  Meadow  Brook 
four  days  a  week,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

The  personnel  of  these  teams  will  be  in- 
teresting to  polo  players,  so  I  list  them  here: 


Texas 

Great  A'eck 

C.  B.  Wrightsman 

W.  G.  Hollovvay,  Jr. 

Louis  Rowan 

J.  P.  Grace,  Jr. 

Cecil  Smith 

S.  B.  Iglehart 

J.  B.  Gilmore 

Shaw  Robinson 

Delhi 

Hurricanes 

W.  M.  Duryea 

G.  H.  Dempsey 

E.  H.  Gerry 

Stephen  Sanford 

R.  L.  Gerry,  Jr. 

G.  A.  Oliver,  Jr. 

M.  G.  Phipps 

J.  M.  Schiff 

Eastcott 

Bostwick  Field 

A.  B.  Park 

H.  H.  Webb 

E.  A.  S.  Hopping 

G.  H.  Bostwick 

W.  F.  C.  Guest 

F.  S.  von  Stade,  Jr. 

Julian  Peabody 

C.  S.  von  Stade 

Aknusti 

East  Willis  ton 

J.  P.  Mills 

L.  E.  Stoddard,  Jr. 

H.  A.  Gerry 

J,  K.  Secor 

E.  T.  Gerrv 

William  Post,  II 

W.  H.  Chisholm 

R.  E.  Strawbridge,  Jr. 

Pelicans 

Long  Island 

G.  H.  Mead,  Jr. 

John  Milburn 

A.  L.  Corey,  Jr. 

J.  T.  Mather 

Gerard  Smith 

Ricardo  Santamarina 

J.  C.  Rathborne 

G.  E.  Kent,  Jr. 

The  National  20-Goal  Tournament,  for- 
merly called  the  Junior,  will  be  played  once 
more  at  Bostwick  Field,  that  wonderful  center 
of  the  game  on  Long  Island  where  the  effer- 
vescent Pete  Bostwick  has  built  up  such  a 
popular  following  for  polo.  Actually,  the 
United  States  Polo  Association  would  have 
been  glad  to  award  this  interesting  tourna- 
ment to  some  other  club  in  an  effort  to  show 
good  polo  to  other  parts  of  the  country  (Rum- 
son  and  Blind  Brook  were  interested  in  taking 
it)  but  the  20-goal  teams  were  all  on  Long 
Island  and  the  cost  of  shipping  teams  and 
horses  back  and  forth  was  found  to  be  a  bit 
foolish  in  these  days. 

All  six  intercircuit  events  are  being  held' 
and  the  National  Intercircuit  and  I2-Goal 
Championships  will  be  conducted  once  more 
at  the  splendid  Hunting  Valley  Polo  Club, 
near  Cleveland,  where  an  enthusiastic  and 
excellent  group  of  {Continued  on  page  47) 

'  First  of  the  Circuit  Tournaments  to  be  completed  was  in 
picturesque  San  Antonio,  where  some  60  players  and  500 
horses  were  stabled  during  the  winter  and  a  splendid  series  of 
tournaments  conducted  under  the  management  of  Clyde 
Palmer,  for  twenty  years  a  player  there.  Winners  of  the 
Southwest  Circuit  Championship  was  the  Austin  team,  which 
beat  Houston  7  to  6  in  a  thrilling  e.\tra  chukker.  For  Austin; 
H.  A.  Fitzsimons,  Harold  Barry.  Harry  Evinger,  E.  P.  Griffen. 
For  Houston:  Bob  Parish,  Willie  Dritt,  Dr.  Rayworth  Wil- 
liams, Roy  Barry. 
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ALBACORA! 

Chilean  Sieordfish^ihe  Hardest  Fighting 
Satt  Water  Fish  in  the  World 


THE  broadbill  swordfish,  whose  scientific 
name  is  Xiphias  Gladius,  has  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  traveler;  he  wanders  great 
distances  through  many  seas.  They  have  been 
caught  commercially  throughout  the  !Mediter- 
ranean,  off  Japan,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Mexico,  California,  Cuba,  and  from  Long 
Island  to  Nova  Scotia.  Rod  and  reel  fisher- 
men have  caught  less  than  300  of  them  in 
all;  two  or  three  in  Xew  Zealand  and  two 
off  Peru,  but  out  of  this  small  total,  the 
amazing  number  of  49  have  been  taken  off 
the  quaint  city  of  Tocopilla,  Chile,  which  is 
the  third  port  in  that  fascinating  country, 
situated  about  250  miles  south  of  the  Peruvian 
border. 

The  two  anglers  who  have  done  most  for 
the  fishing  off  Tocopilla  are  W.  E.  S.  Tuker, 
who  pioneered  this  magnificent  stretch  of 
water — the  greatest  broadbill  swordfishing 
grounds  in  the  world — and  his  friend,  George 
W.  Garey.  Tuker  held  the  world's  record  with 
an  837-pounder  until  Garey  managed  to  beat 
it  by  five  pounds.'  Three  broadbill  weighing 
800  pounds  or  better  have  been  caught  on 
rod  and  reel,  and  Garey  got  the  other,  an 
800-pounder.  NoXvhere  in  the  world  have  any 
in  the  700-pound  class  been  taken,  but  with 
the  exception  of  White  Wickham's  fish  caught 
in  Xew  Zealand,  and  Michael  Lerner's  601- 

IW.  E.  S.  Tuker  has  recently  broken  the  world's 
rod  and  reel  broadbill  swordfish  record  again  with  an 
860  pounder.  This  fish  was  also  caught  off  Tocopilla. 
This  new  record  breaker,  hooked  in  the  eye,  was  ap- 
parently paralyzed  for  it  was  landed  in  IS  minutes! 


pound  North  American  and  Atlantic  record, 
every  catch  that  weighed  over  600  pounds 
was  boated  at  this  great  "hotspot."'  Of  the 
total  of  49,  the  average  weight  was  over  550 
pounds,  only  five  of  them  having  weighed 
under  400  pounds  and  but  one  under  300. 

The  writer  had  the  doubtful  honor  of  land- 
ing a  236-pounder — 95  pounds  less  than  any 
previously  caught.  My  Chilean  boatmen,  after 
they  managed  to  control  their  hilarity,  pleaded 
with  me  to  throw  my  catch  overboard  so 
that  they  in  turn  would  not  be  laughed  at 
by  their  friends  in  Tocopilla  for  bringing  it 
in.  Besides,  they  said,  they  didn't  want  to 
have  their  average  pulled  down.  However,  a 
swordfish  of  any  size  in  the  boat  is  to  me 
the  greatest  thrill  an  angler  can  get,  so  my 
boatmen's  pleas  went  unheeded. 

FOR  my  part,  I  would  rather  catch  one 
broadbill  than  ten  marlin  or  twenty  tuna. 
Luck  plays  a  part,  of  course,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve that  in  addition  to  perfect  teamwork 
between  angler  and  guide,  it  requires  three 
times  as  much  skill  and  headwork  to  catch 
a  broadbill  as  it  takes  to  catch  a  marlin,  and 
ten  times  as  much  as  it  does  to  take  a  tuna. 

The  Chileans  call  the  swordfish  "albacora," 
and  I  never  realized  what  big-game  fishing 
is  until  I  heard  my  boatman  call  out  that 
name  fourteen  times  in  one  day,  off  Tocopilla. 
Thanks  to  the  methods  devised  by  Tuker 
after  his  persevering  study  of  their  habits,  a 
goodly  percentage  of  the  huge  fish  in  these 
waters  can  be  inveigled  into  striking — a  con- 
dition which  does  not  exist  at  other  places 
where  broadbill  are  caught  today. 

Tuker  was  quick  to  realize  when  he  first 
began  angling  for  swordfish  that  their  chief 
diet  was  squid,  which,  in  those  waters  average 
20  to  25  pounds  in  weight,  and  as  the  fish 


were  obtaining  all  that  they  wanted  of  them 
they  were  not  particularly  interested  in  strik- 
ing a  squid  bait  presented  to  them.  He  then 
switched  to  the  oceanic  bonita,  his  choice 
being  a  fish  weighing  from  five  to  eight 
pounds,  and  if  these  were  not  obtainable  he 
used  small  dolphin.  L'sing  the  oceanic  bonita 
baits,  these  fish  usually  being  caught  fresh 
every  morning  just  outside  the  harbor  mouth, 
Tuker  doubled  his  quota  of  strikes  from  about 
four  out  of  ten,  to  eight  out  of  ten.  In  fact, 
with  this  bait,  he  hopes  to  get  a  strike  out 
of  every  swordfish  that  he  presents  it  to. 
This  is  a  very  fine  average  in  comparison 
with  any  other  waters  that  I  have  fished, 
where  three  strikes  out  of  ten  baits  presented 
is  a  high  percentage. 

Tuker  also  devised  his  own  method  of  rig- 
ging a  swordfish  bait.  Taking  the  insides 
out  of  the  oceanic  bonita,  he  sews  up  the 
fish  after  inserting  two  14/0  hooks  facing 
the  tail  with  their  points  protruding  just  out- 
side the  belly  of  the  fish.  The  leader  is  then 
wrapped  around  the  tail  of  the  fish  and  is 
brought  forward  over  its  back  where  it  is  tied 
to  the  string  that  is  used  to  sew  up  the  mouth 
of  the  bait. 

As  almost  all  swordfish  hit  the  bait  in  the 
head,  Tuker  rightly  figured  that  after  this 
initial  strike  the  line  from  the  mouth  to  the 
leader  would  be  cut,  turning  the  bait  around, 
and  the  swordfish  would  then  pick  it  up  head 
first,  without  danger  of  the  leader  interfering 
with  him.  Tuker  also  gives  them  a  much 
longer  drop  back  before  the  drag  is  thrown 
on,  and  the  fish  struck,  than  is  common  else- 
where, and  does  not  put  the  bait  as  close  to 
the  fish  as  anglers  do  in  other  waters  when 
presenting  it.  He  also  keeps  the  bait  further 
away  from  the  boat  and  makes  doubly  sure 
that  it  is  well  under  water. 


Mrs.  S.  Kip  Farrington  in  the  fifth  hour  of  her  fight  with  a  big  South  American  swordfish;  her  husband,  the  author  of  this  article,  is  coaching  her 
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Tuker  has  caught  seventeen  of  these  fish — 
many  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  world 
— and  is  wholly  responsible  for  every  one  of 
the  49  that  have  been  caught  off  the  Chilean 
coast  to  date.  He  has  trained  five  excellent 
Chilean  guides,  and  all  of  the  anglers  who 
fish  there,  including  George  Garey,  have  fol- 
lowed his  methods  in  baiting  and  hooking 
the  fish.  Carrying  out  his  instructions  to  the 
most  minute  detail,  Mrs.  Farrington  was  able 
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A  hooked  broadbill  swordfish  off  Tocopilla 


to  hook  twelve  of  the  fourteen  broadbill  from 
which  she  had  strikes — a  most  gratifying  per- 
centage. 

Of  all  the  anglers  I  have  ever  known,  none 
deserves  more  credit  for  his  accomplishments 
than  does  Tuker  for  developing  the  fishing 
at  these  grounds.  Besides  the  swordfish  which 
are  there  the  year  round,  there  is  the  world's 
finest  fishing  for  striped  marlin — the  largest 
that  can  be  caught  in  any  place  developed 
so  far.  Added  to  these  are  the  great  mako 
shark  and  the  rare  thresher — the  only  two 
sharks  that  are  to  me  worth  catching — as  well 
as  wonderful  fishing  for  the  smaller  varieties. 
Thousands  of  yellow-fin  tuna  up  to  100 
pounds  are  there;  also  the  long-fin,  true 
Pacific  albacore  up  to  50  pounds,  the  fine 
white  meat  of  which  is  as  tasty  as  that  of 
a  chicken,  and  dolphin  which  run  from  20 
to  40  pounds  and  can  be  picked  up  around 
grass,  weeds  and  flotsam  in  the  blue  Pacific 
outside  of  the  Humbolt  current. 

On  May  14,  1939,  Mrs.  Farrington  was 
fishing  with  Tuker  on  his  launch  Copihue 
(named  after  Chile's  national  flower),  some 
thirty  miles  off  Tocopilla  and  a  trifle  north 
of  that  port.  At  12  o'clock  noon,  she  presented 


a  bait  to  a  swordfish,  the  second  fish  she  had 
baited  since  her  arrival.  The  first  fights  are 
always  the  hardest.  This  particular  Sunday 
was  the  only  rough  day  on  which  I  fished 
during  my  visit  to  Chilean  waters.  It  wasn't 
especially  nasty  but  there  was  a  terrific 
ground  swell,  by  all  odds  the  highest  I  have 
ever  fished  in.  The  Copihue  was  about  400 
yards  from  my  boat,  the  Conchiuie,  when 
Mrs.  Farrington  put  her  bait  to  that  fish. 
Our  Chilean  crew  went  wild  with  excitement 
at  the  size  of  this  gorgeous  "albacora."  "Much 
too  grande  for  Senora,"  they  exclaimed. 

In  the  most  approved  Chilean  swordfish 
style,  the  fish  took  the  bait,  and  following 
out  the  best  traditions  of  the  Tuker  system 
for  hooking  them,  Mrs.  Farrington  set  the 
hook.  After  seeing  that  she  had  him  on,  I 
went  away  looking  for  another  fish  and  was 
not  to  return  for  about  three  hours. 

All  the  time,  the  swells  were  getting  higher 
and  we  were  drifting  rapidly  north.  The  Hum- 
bolt  current  does  not  flow  at  a  very  fast  pace, 
and  the  best  fishing  at  Tocopilla  is  in  the 
blue  waters  outside  of  the  cold  current,  in 
a  temperature  of  about  66  degrees. 

At  about  4  o'clock,  I  went  back  to  watch 
i\Irs.  Farrington  putting  the  fish  through  its 
paces,  and  learned  that  it  had  been  about 
150  feet  down  for  more  than  two  hours. 
Because  of  the  high  swells,  she  was  losing 
practically  as  much  line  as  she  had  gained 
through  pumping,  but  by  dint  of  holding  with 
a  heav}'  drag,  she  was  able  to  keep  him  from 
sounding  any  further.  Sea  after  sea  was  break- 
ing over  her,  but  this  served  to  freshen  her 
up.  At  5  o'clock,  Tuker  motioned  to  me  to 
come  aboard.  As  it  was  too  rough  to  swim 
over  my  crew  had  to  maneuver  the  boat  so 
that  I  could  make  a  long  jump  and  get 
aboard.  My  presence,  however,  was  of  no 
help  in  this  situation. 

As  a  result  of  being  swung  back  and  forth 
against  the  iron  arm  rests  of  her  very  narrow 
chair  Mrs.  Farrington 's  sides  were  black  and 
blue.  Her  foot  bracing  was  of  little  use,  and 
to  add  to  her  discomfort,  her  harness  did 
not  fit  as  well  as  it  should  have.  Despite  it 
all,  however,  she  remained  in  pretty  good 
condition. 


It  began  to  get  dark  around  6:30,  and  at 
this  point,  after  having  been  hooked  for  al- 
most seven  hours,  the  broadbill  ran  for  more 
than  500  yards,  just  below  the  surface,  but 
didn't  come  up.  We  hadn't  seen  him  since 
he  was  hooked.  We  were  about  30  miles  north 
of  Tocopilla  by  this  time,  but  it  was  a  gor- 
geous southern  night  with  the  Southern  Cross 
directly  above  us.  (It  never  rains  down  there.) 
I  got  out  my  flashlights  to  keep  on  the  line, 
but,  to  my  amazement,  the  Chilean  who  was 
running  the  boat  refused  to  let  me  light  them. 
The  ''albacora,"  he  said,  would  charge  the 
light.  While  this,  of  course,  was  untrue,  no 
amount  of  argument  could  change  the  man's 
mind.  It  goes  to  show  the  great  respect  in 
which  swordfish  are  held  by  this  man  and 
his  kind,  all  ex-commercial  fishermen. 

I HAD  always  been  told  that  swordfish  get 
tough  at  night,  but  I  never  realized  it  until 
I  encountered  this  fellow  that  evening.  At 
7  o'clock,  Tuker  suggested  that  Mrs.  Farring- 
ton give  up  the  fight  and  let  either  him  or 
myself  take  over  the  line.  Like  the  rest  of 
us,  he  was  anxious  to  see  how  big  a  fellow 
was  on,  but  since  this  would  not  have  been  a 
fair  catch  and  consequently  would  have  dis- 
qualified the  fish,  Mrs.  Farrington  would  not 
at  first  agree  to  it.  After  another  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  however,  having  had  him  on 
for  eight  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  she  re- 
linquished the  rod.  She  simply  was  making 
no  headway,  although  she  was  in  good  shape 
— in  fact,  in  much  better  shape  than  she  was 
after  a  ten-and-a-half-hour  battle  with  a  tuna 
off  Nova  Scotia.  But  I  could  see  that  she 
had  already  strained  her  back  and  we  didn't 
want  to  have  her  injure  herself  so  early  on 
the  trip,  particularly  since  there  were  so  many 
fish  to  be  caught.  Had  it  been  near  the  end 
of  our  visit,  she  probably  would  have  stuck 
to  it  a  good  deal  longer. 

So,  for  the  first  time  in  my  fishing  career, 
I  took  off  my  sweater  and  heavy  outer  clothes, 
to  get  into  a  chair  and  relieve  an  angler  who 
was  fighting  a  fish  that  had  already  been 
hooked;  a  decidedly  novel  experience,  and  I 
hope  it  will  never  happen  to  me  again.  After 
getting  into  the  {Continued  on  page  37) 
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The  uncensored  report 
of  a  yachtsman^s  wife 


by  GRACE  L  ROOSEVELT 


BY  Saturday  the  choice  had  narrowed 
to  two  boats,  sloops,  one  35  feet  on 
the  water  line,  which  would  sleep  six, 
but  had  no  engine,  the  other  29  feet  with  an 
engine,  which  would  sleep  four.  We  were  six, 
but  Archie  explained  that  this  was  all  right: 
if  we  were  sailing  at  night,  two  would  have  to 
be  on  deck;  at  anchor,  we  could  put  up  canvas 
and  two  could  sleep  in  the  cock-pit.  This 
sounded  reasonable  and  so,  with  memories  of 
long  hours  becalmed  on  the  Sound,  I  agreed  to 
the  smaller  boat. 

The  start  of  a  cruise  is  always  hectic,  but 
this  one  proved  far  worse  than  expected.  In 
the  first  place,  a  few  days  before  we  were  to 
leave  our  eldest  daughter  suddenly  said  she 
wanted  to  go  mountain  climbing.  Why  she 
had  kept  it  a  dark  secret  until  this  moment  I 
do  not  know,  unless  a  sight  of  the  boat  had 
brought  on  a  longing  for  the  mountains.  This 
new  plan,  however,  added  considerably  to  the 
confusion,  as  we  did  not  know  where  or  when 
we  would  be  able  to  pick  her  up.  We  finally 
decided  to  leave  this  to  fate  and  keep  tele- 
graphing our  whereabouts. 

Monday,  Archie  went  over  to  Connecticut 
to  get  the  boat  and  sail  it  over  to  Oyster  Bay, 
taking  two  of  the  children  with  him,  while 
A.  Jr.  and  I  went  to  New  York  with  a  long 
list  of  things  to  buy  for  the  cruise.  Of  course, 
it  was  raining. 

Archie  had  told  me  to  expect  him  for  late 
dinner.  Nine,  ten  o'clock  came,  and  went.  The 
wind  howled;  the  Captain  of  our  beach  club 
told  me  that  the  worst  north-easter  of  the 
year  was  blowing  up  quite  a  sea  in  the  Sound. 
At  11:30  the  telephone  rang  and  a  message 
reached  me  that  the  boat  had  "blown  into 
Glen  Cove  in  a  rather  disabled  condition." 
I  hurried  over.  As  I  approached  the  dock,  I 
saw  that  the  police,  both  local  and  state 
troopers,  had  their  search-lights  turned  on 
towards  the  water.  They  explained  that  a  boat 
was  "in  trouble  out  there"  and  waved  through 
sheets  of  water  towards  the  bay.  I  scanned  the 
water  anxiously  and  finally  saw  a  tiny  dorv 


pulling  towards  the  shore.  It  was  hard  to 
recognize  the  drowned  rats  that  finally  came 
up  the  steps  of  the  pier,  and  I  shuddered  to 
think  how  soon  I,  too,  would  be  reduced  to 
this  pitiable  condition.  It  seems  the  wind  had 
torn  the  mainsail  in  two  and  had  broken,  or 
ripped  off,  a  few  other  little  things  that  are 
apparently  useful  on  a  boat.  To  my  surprise, 
they  were  in  fine  spirits  and  Archie  said  it 
was  a  splendid  little  boat  and  he  had  enjoyed 
the  sail  over  immensely. 

The  next  morning  the  sail  was  mended  and 
the  boat  brought  round  to  Oyster  Bay.  By 
afternoon,  the  things  were  all  on  board,  and 
I  went  down  for  my  first  sight  of  the  boat. 
Never  shall  I  forget  it!  The  cock-pit  was 
about  six  feet  long. 

Ar  one  end  was  an  enormous  compass  which 
took  off  at  least  two  feet  and,  at  the 
other,  a  tiller  which  took  off  about  four  feet 
more.  Around  the  cock-pit  were  the  usual  un- 
compromisingly hard  little  benches.  I  peered 
into  the  cabin  and  had  to  sit  down  quickly  to 
overcome  the  faintness  which  came  over  me. 
The  floor,  the  bunks,  the  shelves  and  even 
the  stove  were  piled  high  with  the  most  awful 
assortment  of  things;  my  precious  dressing- 
case  was  wedged  in  among  cans  of  sardines, 
the  sweaters  were  thrown  into  a  box  half  full 
of  coal,  puddles  of  water  oozed  out  around  the 
edges  of  the  ice-box,  while  through  all  there 
permeated  the  genial  smell  of  kerosene.  I  had 
taken  a  few  books  and  pack  of  cards,  hoping 
the  others  wouldn't  think  of  it.  When  we  un- 
scrambled the  mess  in  the  cabin,  I  found 
altogether  we  had  taken  sixty-three  books, 
ranging  from  "The  Dream  Fox"  to  an  Arabic 
dictionary,  and  seven  games. 

"Isn't  this  great,"  Archie  said,  "we're  all 
ready  and  can  get  out  of  here  tonight.  We'll 
sail  while  you  clean  up  and  stow  those  things 
down  there." 

Some  people  love  the  water,  and  they  love 
sailing,  and  everything  to  do  with  boats.  You 
can  tell  the  way  they  roll  certain  phrases 


around  their  tongues — such  as  "set  the  spin- 
naker" or  "light  the  binnacle  light"  or  "luff  her 
up"  and  the  thought  of  anyone  being  sea-sick 
just  puts  them  in  a  good  humor  right  away. 
"Give  me  a  good  sea  yarn"  they  will  say  on 
going  into  a  book  store,  or  "He  must  be  a 
good  fellow  for  he  knows  about  boats,"  and 
any  old  bum  they  find  hanging  around  a  dock 
becomes  (at  once)  their  blood  brother.  They 
address  him  respectfully  as  "Captain"  and 
listen  to  any  remark  he  may  care  to  let  fall 
as  if  it  were  gospel. 

It  took  me  the  whole  first  week  to  learn  to 
talk  about  knots  in  a  seaman-like  manner. 
Every  time  I  said  that  we  were  going  a  cer- 
tain number  of  knots  an  hour,  Archie  would 
say  patiently,  "You  can't  say  'knots  an  hour' 
— knots  are  nautical  miles  per  hour."  I  knew 
that  all  right,  but  why  not  "knots  an  hour," 
I  ask  you?  Why  just  say  "knots,"  and  leave 
the  poor  things  hanging  in  air? 

There  are  quite  a  few  things  like  this  that 
I  never  will  understand,  and  I  like  the  sound 
of  them  less  each  time  I  hear  them. 

The  first  day  we  went  about  ten  miles  and 
ended  aground  in  a  little  harbor  up  the  Sound. 

We  reached  Fishers  Island  the  next  after- 
noon in  time  to  go  ashore  for  dinner.  I  had 
told  the  children  that  we  had  lots  of  friends 
there  and  was  sure  they  would  find  some,  too. 
They  didn't,  and  neither  did  we. 

We  spent  three  days  at  Fishers  Island, 
while  it  rained.  We  got  dry  at  the  club  and 
at  the  movies  and  spent  large  sums  ashore, 
which  was  just  what  we  planned  not  to  do. 

We  decided  to  go  to  Newport,  where  our 
mountain-climber  could  join  us.  We  searched 
our  minds  for  some  friend  with  a  house  large 
enough  to  take  in  six  water-logged  Roosevelts. 
Archie  said,  "Leave  the  whole  matter  to  me. 
I  have  a  lady  friend."  I  stood  by,  feeding  him 
nickels,  while  he  telephoned.  The  lady  was  at 
home  and  hurried  to  the  telephone  with  a 
'where  are  you,  come  right  over" — tone  of 
voice.  As  I  listened,  I  couldn't  help  feeling 
that  Archie's  technique  was  peculiar,  for,  in- 
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stead  of  getting  the  worst  over  at  once,  he 
threw  us  in  one  by  one,  thereby  prolonging 
the  agony.  "Well,  you  see  I'm  not  alone,"  he 
first  said.  "Oh,  your  wife's  with  you.  Well, 
bring  her,"  cordially  from  the  other  end. 
"Archie,  Jr.'s  here  too,"  from  Archie.  "Well, 
bring  him."  "And  my  two  younger  daughters 
are  here  with  us."  A  moment's  hesitation  and 
this  hurdle  was  also  taken.  "And  the  reason 
we're  going  to  Newport  is  to  meet  our  eldest 
daughter  who  has  been  off  mountain  climb- 
ing," he  tactlessly  finished  up.  This  time  the 
lady's  voice  had  grown  so  faint  that  I  couldn't 
even  hear  her  reply,  but  tried  to  believe 
Archie  when  he  hung  up  remarking,  "There, 
you  see,  she's  delighted  to  have  us." 

The  next  day  was  pretty  fair,  not  really 
pleasant,  you  know,  but  for  once  not  raining, 
and  we  set  off  in  fine  spirits  and  arrived  at 
Newport  early  in  the  afternoon. 

THE  question  not  only  of  what  to  take 
ashore,  but  what  to  pack  it  in  then  be- 
came acute.  We  had  only  two  valises  with  us, 
both  ancient  and  battle-scarred,  for  I  had 
thought  it  unwise  to  e.xpose  any  but  the  most 
disreputable  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  boat. 
We  finally  found  a  cardboard  box,  two  laundry 
bags,  a  duffle  bag  and  two  baskets  and,  thus 
equipped,  assailed  and  carried  the  outer 
defenses  of  Newport's  swanky  yacht  club. 
The  surprise  of  the  Captain,  who  must  have 
been  fairly  used  to  odd  things  coming  off 
boats  was  nothing  to  that  of  the  chauffeur— 
and  when  it  came  to  the  butler,  first  and  sec- 
ond man  at  the  door  itself  .  .  .  Never  had 
they  been  asked  to  handle  such  baggage  and 
their  dignity  suffered.  They  carried  our  things 
at  arm  s  length,  looking  as  though  they 
smelled  something  unpleasant.  Once  inside  we 
decided  to  refresh  ourselves  with  tea,  before 
taking  on  the  French  maids,  who  from  long 
experience,  I  knew  would  be  the  worst.  They 
were,  and  when,  that  same  evening  our  eldest 
daughter  put  in  an  appearance  with  nothing 
but  one  knapsack  full  of  dirty  clothes,  one  was 
overheard  to  say  to  the  other  "Elles  sont  des 
sauvages." 

We  spent  three  days  at  Newport  and  then 
left  for  Saunderstown,  coming  to  anchor 
around  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  the 
whole,  this  was  the  worst  night  of  the  cruise. 


.  .  .  and  when  it  came  to 
the  butler,  and  the  first 
and  second  man! 


The  heat  and  mosquitoes  were  bad  enough, 
but,  add  to  these  discomforts  an  insinuating 
and  persistent  swell,  which  rolled  in  from  the 
sea  at  sunset,  and  you  have  a  combination 
which  is  almost  beyond  human  endurance. 
We  had  just  fallen  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  when 
we  were  awakened  by  a  frightful  commotion 
and  slowly  became  aware  that  we  were 
anchored  in  the  direct  path  of  the  Jamestown 
ferry.  We  gazed  up  to  where  they  towered 
above  us,  indignant  at  their  lack  of  considera- 
tion, and  our  first  thought  was  not  to  give 
up  our  position  without  a  fight,  but  as  we 
came  to  realize  their  superior  size  and 
strength,  we  changed  our  minds  and  decided 
to  move.  We  moved — not  without  incident, 
however.  We  managed  to  foul  (another  un- 
pleasant nautical  term)  a  mooring,  belonging 
to  an  indignant  and  belligerent  little  boat, 
which  had  anchored  near  us  during  the  night. 
The  noise,  confusion  and  cursing  which 
ensued  may  come  under  the  head  of  pleasure 
in  some  people's  vocabulary,  but  not  in  mine. 

The  rest  of  the  night  we  slept  from  pure 
exhaustion,  but  with  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
dawn  we  arose  and  decided,  for  once 
unanimously,  to  seek  another  anchorage.  The 
fog  was  so  thick  we  couldn't  see  two  feet  in 
front  of  us,  but  so  little  had  we  been  trained 
to  expect  from  the  weather,  that  we  were 
grateful  that  it  was  not  raining.  We  knew 
Dutch  Island  when  we  hit  it  and  so,  in  the 
usual  A.B.R.  method,  came  safely  to  anchor. 
Here  we  rested  for  two  days.  When  I  saj- 
"rested,"  I  mean  I  got  up  early,  lit  the  stove, 
got  breakfast,  washed  up,  made  the  beds, 
tidied  the  cabin  just  in  time  to  ask  the  family 
what  they  wanted  for  lunch — ditto  the  after- 
noon. The  children  were  kind  about  wanting 
to  help,  but  their  efforts,  w^hen  they  did, 
caused  such  mental  anguish  that  it  seemed 
wiser  for  me  to  do  it.  I  should  like  some  time 
to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  the  woman  who 
wrote  the  book  about  each  child  having  a 
household  task  assigned  to  it,  and  how  this 
adds  to  the  comfort  of  all. 

We  had  decided  to  make  Nantucket  our 
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One  of  the  ten  most  enchanting  places 

next  port,  and  at  last  the  sun  shone.  We  were 
all  in  fine  spirits,  which  lasted  to  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  and  faded  when  the  swell  from 
Point  Judy  took  possession  of  us.  The  hardy 
mountain-climber  was  actively  sick  first.  She 
said  it  made  her  feel  better  each  time.  My 
youngest  daughter,  believing  her,  next  suc- 
cumbed while  my  dainty  daughter  and  I, 
refusing  to  be  so  unattractive,  stretched  our- 
selves out  on  the  benches  and  prepared  to 
meet  our  Maker.  Both  Archies  enjoyed  them- 
selves to  the  full  and  even  burst  into  song 
from  time  to  time.  Towards  noon,  A.  Jr.  sug- 
gested food,  which  threw  the  girls  into  fresh 
agonies. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  fog  closed  in  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  schooner  loomed  up  be- 
hind us.  It  seemed  to  have  a  great  many 
people  on  board  who  waved  and  gesticulated, 
as  if  they  wished  to  get  into  communication 
with  us.  On  getting  nearer,  a  man  with  a 
megaphone  and  a  woman  without  one, 
screamed  at  us  in  chorus  to  ask  where  we 
were  going  and,  upon  our  saying  Nantucket, 
asked  if  they  could  follow  us.  I  don't  know 
why  this  show  of  respect  for  our  superior 
seamanship  gratified  and  revived  me  so  much, 
but  it  did,  and  I  was  able  to  sit  up  and  take 
my  part  once  more  in  the  life  of  the  boat. 

I  had  just  remarked  contentedly  how  very 
lucky  it  was  for  that  schooner  that  it  had  run 
into  us,  when  Archie  called  out  excitedly  from 
the  bow,  "Put  her  off!"  The  girl  at  the  tiller, 
with  a  perfectly  feminine  instinct  to  do  the 
opposite,  put  her  up.  There  was  a  terrific 
bump,  followed  by  the  wrenching  of  the  sail 
as  it  tried  to  pull  the  boat  free  and,  there 
we  were  stuck  tight  on  a  shoal.  I  retained 
just  enough  presence  of  mind  to  wave  the 
other  boat  to  keep  off  and  never  had  I  seen 
a  boat  turn  around  and  go  in  the  other  direc- 
tion more  quickly,  or,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
more  heartlessly. 

We  consulted  "The  Yachtsman's  Guide" — a 
loathsome  book — and  found  that  at  dead  high 
tide  we  could  count  on  six  feet  of  water.  As 
we  drew  six  feet,  our  chances  of  ever  getting 
off  seemed  slim  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  we  were  there  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 
We  lowered  the  mainsail  in  silence  and  with- 
out recriminations.  The  boat,  although  listing 
at  quite  an  angle,  {Continued  on  page  36) 
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THE  spring  horse  shows,  in  the  East  at 
any  rate,  are  dedicated  almost  exclu- 
sively to  hunters.  Wilmington  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  as  a  sure  prophet  of  what  the 
new  season  can  expect  in  the  way  of  hunter 
champions.  Upperville  is  the  first  public  ap- 
pearance of  a  3^ounger  generation  that  will,  in 
its  turn,  seek  ribbons  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  the 
fall.  A  renovated  Washington  is  emulating  the 
extraordinary  success  of  Wilmington.  And, 
finally,  there  is  Devon,  where  hunters  do  not 
monopolize  the  proceedings  to  the  extent  that 
they  do  at  "the  other  shows  mentioned,  but 
where,  nevertheless,  the}'  play  a  most  impor- 
tant role. 

Recent  years  have  seen  these  spring  shows 
assume  a  new  importance.  Not  so  long  ago, 
the  season  hardly  got  under  way  before  mid- 
summer, and  the  entries  for  the  shows  were 
apt  to  carry  the  names  of  many  exhibitors 
from  the  West  and  Middle-West  who,  today, 
prefer  showing  their  horses  nearer  home.  In 
those  days — probabh'  because  the  sport  was 
more  centralized  and  included  those  patrons 
who  are  warm  admirers  of  the  harness  and 
gaited  horse — there  was  a  wide  variety  in  the 
programs  offered.  Many  of  those  old  shows 
are  non-existent  today;  many  of  them  have 
gradually  ceded  importance  before  an  unmis- 
takable trend.  Now,  every  city  has  its  show 
The  West  stays  largely  at  home,  and  the 
East  devotes  most  of  its  card  to  its  main  in- 
terest— the  hunter. 

Washington  has  struggled  for  some  years 
now  to  put  on  a  really  good  show,  and  they 
have  tried  several  innovations  to  combat  ad- 
verse conditions,  but  beyond  a  doubt  the  most 
successful  of  these  was  the  choice  of  Miss 
Deborah  Rood,  this  spring,  as  director.  Miss 
Rood,  who  by  her  own  initiative  has  made 
Wilmington  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
shows,  has  given  a  thorough  study  to  the 
subject,  both  from  the  exhibitors'  standpoint 
and  from  that  of  the  executive  committee. 
We've  watched  Wilmington  grow  to  fine 
stature  from  the  proverbial  acorn,  and  prob- 
ably every  horse  show  manager  in  the  East 
could  take  a  tip  from  her  methods.  Shows 
conducted  by  Deborah  Rood  show  a  profit 
instead  of  the  usual  deficit.  This  year  Wash- 
ington was  a  success. 

Eliminating  saddle  classes,  the  Capital  show 
concentrated  on  the  hunter  and  jumper  divi- 
sion, and  the  prize  money  was  raised  sub- 
stantially. Demopolis  and  Balkonian,  two 
fresh  young  horses  fairly  new  to  the  horse- 
show  public,  made  a  good  impression.  Demop- 
olis, owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Haggin 
Perry,  a  1939  champion  at  Pinehurst  and 
the  Inter-American  at  Washington  last  fall, 
was  again  crowned  champion.  A  very  fine  type 
light-weight  with  a  cheerful  way  of  going, 
he  is  by  Ormont  out  of  a  Whisk  Broom  mare. 
One  could  call  him  a  bit  light  for  a  top  horse, 
but  he  handled  himself  in  a  convincing  manner. 
Balkonian  was  reserve  and  also  winner  of 
the  Model  class.  He  is  a  rugged,  masculine 
type  of  horse  from  George  Watts  Hill's  North 
Carolina  stable,  and  after  tying  in  points 
with  another  newcomer,  Mrs.  Austin  Jenning's 
Gay  Blade,  the  judges  finally  gave  him  reserve 
on  the  strength  of  his  excellent  conformation. 
As  far  as  manners  and  way  of  going  are 
concerned,  Balkonian  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  definite 
dislike  to  the  show  ring  game,  but  a  number 
of  fair  performances  and  his  stunning  ap- 
pearance compensate  for  a  lack  of  manners. 
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The  only  change  that  might  be  suggested 
for  Washington  next  year  would  be  the  intro- 
duction of  a  couple  of  three-year-old  classes. 
A  show  so  close  to  the  breeding  section  of 
Virginia  should  draw  these  colts  out.  Potential 
stars  of  the  future,  they  naturally  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  both  from  a  breeding  and 
showing  standpoint.  Aside  from  this  one  criti- 
cism, Washington  made  great  headway  toward 
eventually  assuming  rank  with  Wilmington 
and  Devon. 

Wilmington  was  handicapped  by  three  days 
of  spring  rain,  but  Miss  Rood  did  everything 


Miss  Mary  V.  Fisher  on  Buccaneer,  a  winner  at  Devon 


possible  to  make  the  beautiful  "Meadows  on 
the  Brandywine"  estate  comfortable  for  ex- 
hibitors and  spectators,  despite  the  unfortu- 
nate weather.  Tractors  were  at  hand  to  pull 
ring-side  cars  out  of  the  mud  and  buses  car- 
ried exhibitors  and  officials  to  the  luncheons 
offered  them  by  Miss  Rood.  Possibly,  as  a 
whole,  Wilmington  lacked  a  little  of  the  quality 
of  the  past,  due  to  the  absence  of  some  of 
the  larger  stables,  but  still  it  ranks  as  the 
outstanding  hunter  show  in  America.  If  we 
had  friends  visiting  us  from  Ireland  or  Eng- 
land, we  would  choose  this  show  to  take  them 
to.  Here  they  would  see  the  types  of  Thor- 
oughbred and  half-bred  most  popular  as 
hunters  in  different  sections  of  America,  and 
they  would  see  these  horses  work  under  ideal 
conditions. 

THERE  might  be  more  classes  for  hunters 
under  saddle,  at  the  same  time  demanding 
that  these  entries  show  over  fences,  at  Wil- 
mington. And  that  brings  us  to  a  great  stride 
taken  by  the  American  Horse  Shows  Associa- 
tion's hunter  committee  in  adding  a  prelimi- 
nary hunter  championship  class  at  all  shows. 
As  almost  all  followers  of  shows  know,  the 
championship  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  decided  by  the  horse  winning  the  most 
points.  Each  first,  second  and  third  counting 
so  much.  This  new  preliminary  championship 
class  calls  for  the  four  highest  point  winners 
to  show  under  the  saddle  and  the  judges  to 
judge  them  on  manners,  way  of  moving,  and 
conformation.  The  {Continued  on  page  44) 
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SOIL&  MA 


SPEAKING  of  cultivation  on  the 
contour,  as  we  were  last  month, 
they  have  invented  a  new  sort  of 
compass  for  tractors  now.  It  is  called 
a  "grade  meter."  A  simple  dial  about 
the  size  of  an  alarm  clock  with  a 
single  hand,  the  device  has  not  yet 
been  brought  into  commercial  pro- 
duction. But  there  is  nothing  essen- 
tially elaborate  or  expensive  about 
it;  and  it  may  become  a  standard 
part  of  tractor  equipment  as  the 
practice  of  plowing  on  the  contour 
spreads. 

L.  H.  Schoenleber  and  his  associates 
in  field  experiments  at  the  Clarinda, 
Iowa,  station  of  the  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  who  in- 
vented the  grade  meter  say  that  it 
operates  sensitively  and  accurately 
on  even  the  bumpiest  tractor.  With 
the  meter  mounted  rigidly  on  the 
tractor  before  the  eyes  of  the  opera- 
tor, all  he  need  do  is  steer  a  course 
that  keeps  the  indicator-needle  point- 
ing at  zero,  straight  up.  Any  devia- 
tion is  indicated  by  needle  swings  to 
the  right  and  left.  In  some  ways, 
the  experimenters  at  Clarinda  believe, 
the  contour-pattern  of  cultivation  so 
established  is  better  than  the  pattern 
more  rigidly  laid  down  with  a  sur- 
veyor's level. 

"Contour  lines  laid  out  with  a 
level,"  they  say,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  "Agricultural  Engineering,"  ''often 
have  sharp  curves  or  bends  caused 
by  uneven  slopes,  waterways  or 
ground  surfaces.  When  farming  oper- 
ations are  performed  on  these  lines, 
the  sharp  curves  or  bends  are 
smoothed  out,  and  deviations  from 
the  true  contour  result.  Contour  lines 
laid  out  with  a  grade  meter  mounted 
on  a  tractor  automatically  smooth 
out  such  bends.  ...  An  average 
farmer  can  lay  out  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  contour  lines  in  an  hour." 


DEMONSTRATION 


FIELD  XOTES  FROM  THE  SOUTH 


"Look  how  it's  soaking  in  there. 
That's  where  it  does  the  good!" 

MINING  THE  LAND 

It  was,  I  think,  Dr.  0.  E.  Baker, 
in  one  of  his  pamphlets  on  popula- 
tion pressures,  who  remarked  that 
with  more  land  than  Japan  our  south- 
ern Allegheny  region  is  supporting 
six  million  people  rather  badly, 
whereas  Japan,  on  a  lesser  area  has 
been  made  to  support  sixty  million 
people  rather  well.  Those  at  least  are 
approximately  correct  figures. 

No  one  can  for  long  travel  in  our 
southeastern  cotton  country  without 
noting  signs  of  appalling  population 
pressure  on  wornout  or  nearly  worn- 


abandoned  because  of  gullying  in  the 
past  five  years." 

At  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
James  Derieux,  associate  editor  of 
"The  State,"  told  me  of  one  farm 
family  so  poor,  because  their  soil 
was  poor,  that  the  only  heat  they 
had  last  winter  in  what  remains  of 
a  fine  old  mansion  was  the  kitchen 
stove.  But  the  house  is  so  big  and 
open  to  the  wind,  and  the  stove  is 
so  small,  that  the  three  people  in 
this  family  had  to  draw  three  chairs 
up  close  to  the  stove,  almost  touch- 
ing it,  and  make  a  sort  of  tent  across 
their  backs  with  a  single  blanket,  to 
keep  warm. 

Soil  decadence,  human  decadence: 
you  see  plenty  of  that  wherever  cot- 
ton blossoms  blow,  and  cotton  rules 


BUS  SELL  LOItll 

Friend  of  the  land 

Raised  in  Maryland,  Russell 
Lord  studied  agriculture  at  Cornell 
and  was  graduated  at  25  (after 
serving  with  the  American  field  ar- 
tillery in  France)  with  the  war 
class  of  1920.  The  next  years  he 
spent  traveling  around  Ohio  as 
agricultural  extension  editor  of  the 
State  University ;  occasionally  he 
lectured  in  the  school  of  journal- 
ism there. 

In  his  thirties  he  became  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  "Farm  and  Fire- 
side" and  a  free  lance  writer  and 
editor  in  New  York.  In  March 
of  1933,  with  a  New  Deal  pro- 
claimed for  agriculture,  he  went  to 
W ashington  to  do  a  piece  about  it 
and  ended  by  joining  up  as  aide 
to  Secretary  Henry  Wallace. 

Russell  Lord  spent  two  years,  off 


and  on,  traveling,  reading  and  writ- 
ing "To  Hold  This  Soil"  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service — a  book 
we  recommend  without  reservation. 
Now  he  is  editing  a  book  by  14 
sociologists  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  a  critical  study 
of  subsistence  homesteads  called 
"A  Place  on  Earth"  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "really  not  half  as  dull 
as  you  might  think." 


and  the  biggest  is  the  Funeral  Parlor. 
And  all  over  town,  in  stores  and 
offices,  this  same  enterprising  morti^ 
cian  advertises  his  ministrations  with 
just  about  the  biggest  and  most 
gaudily  colored  art  calendar  you  ever 
saw.  It  is  a  picture  of  two  men  on 
a  hay-wagon,  with  thunderclouds 
looming  behind  them.  They  are  hur- 
rying the  team,  racing  from  the 
storm.  And  the  title  of  the  picture  is 
"The  Last  Load." 

"All  flesh  is  grass,"  said  the 
prophet.  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  with  offices  at 
Knoxville,  says  Amen  to  that.  Born 
in  Canada  seventy-two  years  ago.  Dr. 
Morgan  has  lived  and  worked  for 
more  than  fifty  years  in  the  South. 

We  talked  for  three  hours.  The 
South,  he  holds,  has  enormous  assets 
— "basic  assets,  the  asset  of  tem- 
perature, of  water."  But:  "We  have 
allowed  these  assets  almost  to  de- 
stroy us,  by  eroding  our  soil."  The 
answer?  "Cover  crops,  especially 
winter  cover;  legumes,  grass!  And 
to  get  that  grass,  good  thick  reward- 
ing stands  of  it,  build  soil:  build 
soil  with  lime  and  phosphate,  phos- 
phate and  lime!" 

Dr.  Morgan  sees  all  life  as  a  trans- 
fer of  energy  of  the  sun  through 
plants  to  man.  On  a  recent  tour  to 
inspect  new  stands  of  bluegrass,  "I 
want  you  to  get  your  mind  on  what 
that  grass  is,"  he  told  a  group  of 
farmers.  "It's  energy!"  Then  he  took 
them  back,  in  his  talk,  to  the  days 
of  treadmills,  when  grass-fed  oxen 
visibly  provided  power.  And  finally 
he  turned  their  minds  forward  to  a 
time  when,  with  slopes  protected, 
soil  restored  and  streams  harnessed 
for  civilized  pursuits,  "You  will  look 
at  this  valley,  and  know  this  country 
for  a  good  country;  and  all  of  you 
will  feel  the  difference  in  your  minds 
and  bones,"  old  Dr.  Morgan  said. 


Just  before  leaving  upland  Carolina 
and  crossing  the  Great  Smokies  into 
Tennessee  last  month,  I  saw  a 
heaven-sent  demonstration  of  the  vir- 
tue of  contour  tillage;  and  it  was 
beautiful  to  see.  On  a  slow  train, 
toiling  upland  all  of  a  scorching 
afternoon,  we  ran  just  before  dusk 
into  a  smashing  thunderstorm.  For 
perhaps  three  minutes  the  rain  came 
down  at  a  rate  which  completely 
veiled  the  windows  on  my  side  of 
the  train.  Then  it  let  up  abruptly 
and  the  sun  shone  through  a  cloud 
bank  at  a  long  angle.  I  stood  up  in 
that  grimy  smoking  compartment  and 
went  to  the  window. 

Every  cultivator-scratch  showed  a 
slender  arc;  every  terrace-line  and 
outlet  channel  was  like  a  still,  curved 
stream.  And  the  crops  stood  green 
and  fresh,  drinking  their  fill. 

The  conductor  of  the  train  came 
over  to  where  I  was  standing  by  the 
window  and  spoke  with  satisfaction. 


out  soil.  And  it  is  curious  also  to  note, 
in  general,  that  the  thinner  and  more 
beaten  down  the  soil  is,  the  higher 
is  the  birth-rate  there. 

I  talked  with  a  member  of  south- 
ern agricultural  leaders  about  this. 
With  headlines  as  they  are,  and  so 
much  talk  about  rushing  more  raw 
materials  to  the  Allies,  the  matter  is 
much  on  their  minds.  "What  bothers 
me  most,"  Dr.  T.  S.  Buie  told  me 
in  South  Carolina,  "is  that  for  all 
the  progress  we  make  on  our  demon- 
stration and  district  areas,  great 
stretches  of  land  in  between  keep 
on  being  beaten  down  into  wasteland, 
under  need.  Here  around  Spartan- 
burg, for  instance,  we  have  land  that 
five  years  ago  supported  people — not 
well,  but  supported  them.  It  won't 
support  people  now.  It  is  abandoned. 
I  drove  out  six  roads  last  Sunday, 
just  to  see;  and  I  found  within  the 
incorporated  area  of  Spartanburg,  on 
all  six  roads,  fields  that  have  been 


the  land.  But  the  signs  of  an  agri- 
cultural renovation  greatly  outnum- 
ber signs  of  desolation  in  our  Old 
South  today.  You  see  more  grass, 
and  better  grass;  more  vegetable  gar- 
dens, and  a  marked  retreat  from  corn 
(which  on  hillsides  can  be  as  nasty 
a  soil-wrecker  as  cotton),  toward  the 
thick-sown  small  grains.  Derieux  tells 
me  that  the  wheat  acreage  of  South 
Carolina  has  increased  from  around 
200,000  acres  to  around  2,000,000 
acres  in  the  past  ten  years.  Much 
of  this  wheat  is  used  as  stock  feed 
or  ground  at  local  mills  for  bread 
at  home.  "It's  a  soil-saver,  and  a 
man-builder,  not  just  another  cash 
crop,  to  mine  the  land,"  Derieux 
said. 


ASSETS 

In  a  certain  town  of  the  Great 
Smokies,   the   handsomest  building 


"WE  LIVE  BETTER" 

Apart  from  the  towering  new 
beauty  of  the  dams,  changes  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  are  not  as  yet 
spectacular;  but  they  are  visible  and 
real.  I  rode  for  half  a  day  through 
hill  country  where  some  of  the  fields 
are  so  steep  that,  "It's  wonder  the 
seed  holds  on,"  as  the  local  saying 
goes.  But  the  cornfields  are  moving 
down  toward  the  bottoms  now;  grass 
is  creeping  up  to  heal  hurt  slopes; 
houseyards  show  more  pride;  gar- 
dens increase.  I  saw  only  two  farm 
houses  that  had  been  painted;  money 
is  still  fearfully  short  in  those  hills. 
"We  haven't  got  any  more  money 
than  we  had,  but  we  live  better,"  I 
was  told,  time  and  again.  And  I  did 
see  at  least  a  hundred  houses  where 
a  roof  had  been  patched,  a  porch 
straightened,  or  fly-screens  put  at 
the  windows.  Human  erosion  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  is  letting  up. 
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Country  Life  presents  a  new  department  as  basic  and  simple,  as  profoundly  significant,  and  as  keenly 
interesting  as  its  title: 


It  is  edited  by  Russell  Lord,  author,  educator,  consultant  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  man  uniquely  suited  b}^  background,  experience  and  literary  merit  for  this  important 
work.  CI  It  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  suddenly  become  more  vitally  important  to  every 
responsible  American  than  ever  before — the  conservation  of  our  natural  wealth — our  minerals,  farms, 
forests  and  pastures,  our  flocks,  herds,  fisheries,  wild  game — our  people. 

Country  Life  is  Edited  for  J^esponsihle  Jlmericans . .  Aor  the  people  of  means  and  influence  in 
every  community,  who  for  three  hundred  years  have  made  America  great.  CL  The  purpose  of  this 
new  department  is  to  awaken  those  who  are  most  influential  among  us  to  the  need  for  immediate 
action  in  holding  what  we  have  in  such  generous  abundance.  To  encourage  these  leaders  through  the 
pages  of  their  magazine,  to  try,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  in  a  world  intent  on  waste  and  destruction, 
to  maintain  inviolate  our  American  way  of  life. 


SOIL  AND  MAN 


PETER  Vise  HER,  Editor  and  J^itbh^her 
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SAT  I  S  FACTION 


BINOCULAR 

ON 


PERFORMANCE 


THIS  FRte  BOOK 


mis  YOU  HOW 


"Light  gathering  power,"  "Magnification,"  "Clarity 
of  image,"  "Field  of  view,"  "Sturdy  construction" — 
words  and  phrases  used  to  describe  binoculars.  If  you 
are  to  select  a  binocular  that  will  be  most  suitable  for 
your  use — one  that  will  give  you  greatest  seeing 
pleasure,  these  are  the  things  you  need  to  know  about. 
To  help  you,  we  have  published  a  32-page  booklet 
that  tells  about  all  those  things,  helps  you 
make  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  glass  for 
your  use.  Also  described  are  19  models  of 
Bausch  &  Lomb  American-made  Binocu- 
lars and  Field  Glasses,  $16  to  $132.  Send 
for  your  copy  today.  Bausch  &  Lomb,  178 
Lomb  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH  t  LOMB 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST— BY  ANT  TEST 


In  summer,  you'll  find  there's  no  place  in  the  world 
for  a  "hot"  set  of  tennis  like  the  cool  Alleghanies 
at  White  Sulphur  Spnngs!  Here  you  have  the 
mountains  plus  a  resort  with  a  private  club,  an 
efficient  staff  of  instructors  and  five  green  Har- 
Tru  courts — the  very  finest  of  facilities  to  enjoy 
the  game.  The  same  holds  true  for  other  sports, 
as  well — swimming,  golf,  riding,  and  flying . . .  truly 
all-around  "ace"  service.  Rates,  too,  are  unbeat- 
able for  value!  Write  for  complete  information. 

L.  R.  Johnston,  General  Manager 


ITE  SULPHUR 

>m[NGS  U)«$t  va. 


TROPHIES   OTHER  THAN 


THIS,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  the 
last  of  the  articles  or,  to  be  ex- 
act, the  dull  if  possibly  helpful  lists 
of  suggestions  which  lend  themselves 
particularly  well  as  trophies. 

Though  to  a  few  these  suggestions 
may  come  at  aft  opportune  time  and 
though  the  articles  listed  are  the  pick 
in  each  price  group  as  to  originality 
and  quality,  yet  the  world  being  what 
it  is  at  the  present  time,  such  infor- 
mation as  this  seems  cruelly  ir- 
relevant. 

With  the  September  issue  this 
department  is  happily  to  be  permit- 
ted to  return  to  the  country. 

True  country  people,  whatever 
their  economic  status,  possess  a  bond 
of  shared  affections  and  interests  and 
an  ability  simply  and  effectively  to 
deal  with  reality,  which  makes  living 
an  absorbingly  interesting,  if  none 
too  easy,  business.  So,  starting  in  the 
fall  the  wisdom,  the  humor,  the  cour- 
age as  well  as  the  foolishness,  the 
fears  and  the  faults  and  the  vital 
interests  of  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  country  will  appear  in  these 
pages. 

Meanwhile,  here  are  the  prizes 
definitely  connected  with  competitive 
events,  which  list  completes  the  ar- 
ticles on  Trophies  Other  Than  Silver. 

Women's  Golf  Prizes 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  Madison  Ave- 
nue and  45th  Street 

Women's  striped  golf  umbrella. 
$6. 

MM.  Importing  Co.,  400  Park  Avenue 
Briggs  imported  umbrella — ladies 
size.  $22. 

Arthur  Gilmore,  16  East  52nd  Street 
Ladies  13"  kit  or  club  bag  of 
cowhide,  lined  in  red  morocco.  All 
hand  sewn.  $45. 

Brooks  Bros.,  Madison  Avenue  and 
44th  Street 

The  classic  Brooks  sweater — in 
all  colors.  Pull  overs.  $12.50.  Car- 
digans. $14. 

M M.  Importing  Co.,  400  Park  Avenue 
Calf  cigarette  boxes  3^"  x  5". 
Enamel  top  on  which  is  painted 
and  fired  the  Club's  emblem.  Well 
done  and  effective  looking.  $25  to 
$35. 

Bridge  Prizes:  I 
Cowtan  &  Tout,  515  Madison  Avenue 
The  finest  of  all  bridge  tables. 
Made  entirely  by  hand  and  made 
to  last  a  life  time,  yet  so  light  in 
weight  that  a  small  child  can  carry 
it.  Painted  black  with  gold  border, 
and  covered  in  fine  quality  black 
satin.  .•Mlow  one  week  for  order 
$45. 

AuPanier  Fleuri,  762  Madison  Avenue 
The  best  bridge  lamp  found. 


Standing  bridge  lamp,  shaft  of 
pine,  moulded  to  simulate  bamboo, 
dull  "pickled"  finish  which  har- 
monizes with  both  antique  and 
modern  furniture,  light  enough  to 
be  easily  moved,  yet  sufficiently 
weighted  and  well  balanced  to  be 
substantial.  It  is  63"  high,  includ- 
ing reflector  globe,  and  the  price 
is  $22  without  shade. 

Au  Panier  Fleuri  is  justly  famed 
for  the  quality,  artistry  and  beauty 
of  its  lamp  shades.  So  well  made 
are  these  that  I  can  personally 
vouch  for  their  outlasting  all  other 
shades  by  five  to  ten  years. 

The  shade  which  has  found  great- 
est favor  for  this  bridge  lamp  is 
an  "all  over  cut  paper  shade,  nut 
brown  in  color,"  and  smart  as 
smart  can  be  is  the  whole  effect. 
This  shade  $19.  Others  $9.50  and 
up- 
Sailing 
Under  $20 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co.,  Madison 
Avenue  and  45th  Street 

Tray,  mahogany  frame,  rope 
bound,  brass  cleat  handles,  with 
any  chart  desired  placed  under  its 
glass  top.  $14.  A  man's  prize. 

"Protest"  sailing  set.  Well  con- 
structed mahogany  box,  bearing 
colored  ensigns  on  lid,  containing 
wind  indicating  arrow,  4  boats 
about  3"  long,  with  movable 
booms,  and  3  buoys.  $7.50. 

Stainless  steel  chart  case,  36" 
long.  Could  be  engraved.  A  useful 
and  good  looking  prize.  $10. 

Meyers,  Inc.,  1521   Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  "Ute"  storm  weather  outfit, 
light  weight,  waterproof  trousers 
(or  skirt)  and  jacket  with  detach- 
able hood.  It  weighs  nothing,  is 
absolutely  impervious  to  water, 
and  gives  years  of  hard  service. 
$19.50. 

The  Sporting  Gallery  &  Bookshop, 
Inc.,  38  East  52nd  Street 

Calf  cigarette  box  with  any  de- 
sired boat  class,  model  set,  "under 
glass  of  box  top.  $20-up. 

Old  Print  Shop,  150  Lexington  Avenue 
Fred  Cozzens  Yachting  Prints, 
1883— large  folios.  $15  to  $25— 
unframed. 

Over  $20 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  Madison  Ave- 
nue and  45th  Street 

Chelsea  boat  clocks.  $25  to  $125. 
Hygrometer,  thermometer  and  ba- 
rometer on  mahogany  base.  $25. 

E.  Gubelin,  336  Park  Avenue 

Wrist  stop-watch,  gold  case.  Has 
second  hand,  split  second  hand, 
and  recording  hand.  $125. 
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E.  B.  Meyromitz,  520  Fifth  Avenue 

The  least  expensive  and  yet 
serviceable  binocular  is  the  French 
Rayos  8  x  30.  With  leather  case. 
$30. 

One  of  the  best  in  this  practical 
size,  but  lighter  in  weight  with 
hand-grip  shape  and  the  finest 
quality  lenses  is  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  binocular  at  $82. 

Binoculars  of  greater  power  and 
magnification  are  to  be  had  at  cor- 


work  is  well  known  by  sportsmen 
and  sportswomen.  Miss  Megargee 
paints  in  oils  on  black  glass  or 
ivory.  Her  usual  commissions  are 
done  in  one  of  three  prescribed 
sizes.  Dog's  head  in  circular  maple 
frame,  4"  diameter,  $25.  Full 
length  portrait,  framed,  6"  diam- 
eter, $30.  Full  length  portrait  in 
oval  frame,  squared  with  ebony 
edged  with  "gold."  $45. 

John  C.  Atherton,  %  The  Sporting 


BETTY  IIAB4'0«'K 


In  September  she  turns  to  country  doings 


The  Honorary  Hunt  Secretary  of 
the  Meadow  Brook  Hounds  and 
ex  M.F.H.  of  the  Monmouth  Coun- 
ty Hounds  has  four  daughters,  an 
unquenchable  vitality  and  an  in- 
terest in  nearly  everything,  with 
children  and  hunting  leading  in 
that  order.  Among  other  things, 
she  is  President,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Woodbury,  L.  I.  Gradr 
Schools;  Trustee,  Woodbury  Meth 
odist  Church;  Director,  Brearlcx 
School,  N.  Y.;  ex-Chairman . 
Schools  Committee,  Child  Study 
Association  of  America;  ex-Gov- 
ernor, the  Colony  Club;  illustrator, 
Harry  T.  Peters,  "Just  Hunting"; 
contributor,  hunting  articles  to 
"Polo";  "Horse  and  Horseman" 
and  Country  Life  since  1930. 

In  addition  to  writing  these  ar- 


ticles, Mrs.  Babcock  also  edits 
"The  Young  Sportsman"  page  of 
this  magazine,  and  is  sporting  men- 
tor to  the  youthful  enthusiasts  who 
seek  her  advice. 


respondingly  higher  prices,  but  the 
8  X  30,  Bausch  &  Lomb  is  the  glass 
considered  most  serviceable  for 
sailing  skippers  by  E.  B.  Meyro- 
witz. 

If  the  likely  winner  of  some 
small  yacht  club  class  has  won  year 
in,  year  out,  and  the  committee 
on  prizes  feels  desperate,  Arthur 
Ackermann  &  Son,  50  East  57th 
Street,  has  a  silver  boatswain's 
whistle  made  in  England  in  1840, 
the  gift  of  which  will  certainly 
stagger  the  winner.  $35. 

Field  Trials 
Cross  Roads  of  Sport,  IS  East  54th 
Street 

Wood  carvings  of  dogs  by  James 
A.  King,  painted  by  hand.  Mr. 
King  knows  dogs,  and  his  subjects 
are  well  modelled,  and  in  a  manner 
that  breathes  life  into  these  minia- 
ture pieces.  There  are  two  sizes 
4"  X  4"  for  spaniels,  terriers,  etc., 
and  6"  x  6"  for  setters,  pointers, 
Labradors,  etc.  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  recommending  this  artist's  work. 
The  small  size  carvings  are  $32.50, 
the  larger  $40. 

Mildred  J.   Megargee,   16  Garden 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Portrait  painter  of  dogs,  whose 


Gallery  &  Bookshop,  38  East 
52nd  Street 

Mr.  Atherton  is  a  portrait  painter 
of  dogs,  and  paints  in  water  colors. 
Can  more  be  said  than  that.  I  long 
to  have  my  assorted  pack  sit  for 
him.  His  price  is  $75  at  present. 

St.  James  Galleries,  19  East  53rd 
Street 

Aline  Ellis  porcelains.  A  few 
field  spaniels  at  $115  each.  English 
setter  $100.  Golden  Labrador  $100. 
All  5"  high  x  6>^"  long. 

Philip  Suval,  823  Madison  Avenue 
Aline  Ellis  porcelains.  Two  field 
spaniels  5"  x  6>^".  $110  each. 

Cross  Roads  of  Sport,  15  East  54th 
Street 

Lamps  so  original  in  conception, 
so  delightful  in  composition,  and 
so  cleverly  constructed  by  George  B. 
Turrell,  that  any  sportsman,  sports- 
woman and  sporting  child  would 
find  them  irresistible,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  shop. 

"The  Duck  Decoy  Shop"  is  a 
delicious  and  ridiculous  lamp  base. 
The  base  is  $50.  The  shade  which 
reposes  upon  an  electrified  tree 
trunk  is  of  imitation  deer  hide,  and 
cosjs  $12. 

Betty  Babcock 


Mr.  Guille  shows  above  an 
outstanding  Old  English  Sil- 
ver  Tea  Set  assembled  from 
examples  made  in  London 
during  the  George  III  period. 
Tea  Pot  and  Stand.  1806  by 
Chas.  Chesterman:  Hot 
Water  Jug,  1797  by  John 
Wakel  in  and  Robert 
Garrard:  Cream  Jug,  1803 
by  J.  Munns:  Sugar  Basket, 
1800  by  David  and  Robert 
Hennell:  Tray.  1802byThos. 
Hannan  and  John  Crouch. 
Other  sets  of  varied  size  and 
importance  are  now  on  view. 


PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUIllE,  PRES  ,  former/y  of  CRICHTON  &  CO..  iii>. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


JULY,  1940 
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a  ^ine  old  tripod  taLie 

AT  either  end  of  your  sofa  or  beside 
your  favorite  chair,  this  table  would 
not  only  add  a  note  of  distinction  but  serve 
many  useful  purposes.  It  has  a  birdcage  top 
which  allows  it  to  tilt  as  well  as  revolve. 
Hand-made,  with  beautiful  hand-rubbed 
finish.  Height,  27";  top,  20"  x  251/4''- 
Solid  crotch  mahogany  top,  inlaid,  as  illus- 
trated, $55.  Also  available  without  inlay — 
in  solid  mahogany,  maple,  cherry  or  wal- 
nut. $41.  Express  prepaid. 

Photographs  and  descriptions  of  other  fine  pieces 
sent  upon  request. 

CLEMONS  &  BLAKE 


237-9  E.\ST  Eleventh  Street 


Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $75. 

New  natural  wood  pony  cart,  $50. 

New  russet  exercising  harness.  $35. 

New  tine  harness,  $65. 

New  connbination  bridles,  $20. 

Viceroy  show  wagons,  $275. 

Goat  outfits — 

Wagons  and  harness,  $16.50 

COLONIAL  POST  LAMP 

$10.00  Prepaid 


Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 
10"  X  10"  X  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 


RAY  HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


At  America's  Largest 
Riding  Goods  Store 

BOOTS  5.95 

Levi's   1.85 

Breeches  .  .  .2.95 
10-gal.  Hats  1.95 
Stetson  . . .  Shirts 
Frontier  Pants 
Jodhpurs,  Spurs 

SADDLES  New  i£  Used 

Riding  Needs  Exclusively 


Leather 


Luggage 


for  Air  Travel 


C///so  Jepotjor genuine 
VUITTON  T?u„ks  and  Service 

Arthur 

Gilmore 

INC. 

16  EAST  52nd  street,  new  YORK 


TLc^  HORSE 
f/UU<^  OWNERS 


Est. 

1875 


KHUFFinnn 

141  EHST  24th  ST.,  H.  V. 


pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery  V 
A  iite  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
iiiDtiey  for  thousands  of  horse- 
.  Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  1  ihlp  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X, 
112  W.  Nnrth  Ave..  Balrimore.  Md. 


MOVING? 

If  you  want  COUNTRY  LIFE  to 
follow  you,  send  us  your  new  ad- 
dress at  least  two  weeks  ahead. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

1270  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


'=7^-i^COOKS  SUPERBLY 
...  At  Incredible  Speed 


the  stainless  Jugt  imagine  peas 

rooked  in  less  than 
1   minute  .  .  .  new 
potatoes  in  6!  Yes, 
all     vegetables  are 
cooked     with  the 
same   lightning-like  speed.   .  .   .  And 
meats  quickly  made  so  tender  you  cut 
them  with  a  fork.  .  .  .  Flex-Seal  con- 
serves natural  colors  of  vegetables  .  .  . 
retains  maximums  of  vitamins  and  min- 
eral salts.  A  revolutionary  new  process. 

Available  in  assorted  sizes  .  .  .  Alcoa 
Metal  or  Stainless  Steel.  See  your  dealer, 
or  write  direct  for  booklet: 


VISCHER    PRODUCTS  CO. 


423  Orleans  St. 
Chicago.  III. 


This  attractive  flower  bowl, 
one  of  the  many  California 
pottery  bowls  made  by  Glad- 
ding McBean.  is  blue  inside 
and  white  on  the  outside.  14" 
long.  $2.50.  The  unusual  fig- 
ure is  terra  cotta,  with  a  blue 
robe  and  "fereen  leaf.  $3. 
Gump's.  250  Post  Street, 
San    Francisco.  California. 


If  you  are  called  upon  to 
make  a  July  wedding  gift, 
here  is  a  helpful  suggestion. 
An  antique  Oriental  Lowes- 
toft tureen,  made  in  China 
for  the  French  market  in  the 
year  1775.  Richly  decorated, 
and  as  rare  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful. $110.  From  Sarah 
Potter  Conover.  Inc..  746 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


For  country  wear  during 
the  summer  months,  these 
fine  Cashmere  sweaters  are 
ideal.  They  are  available  in 
grey,  light  blue,  navy,  ma- 
roon, natural,  dark  brown  or 
dark  green.  Slip-on  style, 
with  sleeves.  $18.50.  With- 
out sleeves,  $15.  The  but- 
toned model,  with  sleeves, 
$26.50.  Without,  $17.50. 
A.  Sulka  &  Co.,  661  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


A  charmmg  aadition  to  a 
bedroom  in  a  country  home 
is  this  copy  of  a  Queen  Anne 
wall  light  fixture.  It  is  beau- 
tifully finished  in  walnut, 
with  antique  painted  taffeta 
decoration.  Equipped  for  use 
with  electric-light  bulbs,  or 
supplied  for  use  with  candles. 
$85.  One  of  a  collection  of 
reproductions  of  fixtures  at 
Mary  Howard,  Inc..  123  East 
57th  Street,  New  York. 


The  vogue  of  St.  Francis 
and  the  Birds  as  a  subject 
for  garden  ornaments  grows 
steadily  in  popularity.  Bird- 
baths,  bird-houses  and  other 
garden  objects  now  appropri- 
ately depict  the  saintly  figure. 
Here  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample— a  St.  Francis  bird- 
bath,  beautifully  wrought  in 
lead.  It  stands  19  inches  high, 
and  the  price  is  $35.  From 
the  collection  of  ornaments 
at  The  Florentine  Craftsmen. 
540  First  Avenue.  New  York. 
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The  new  material.  Lucite. 
in  combination  witli  crystal, 
is  most  effectively  used  for 
centerpieces.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample, in  the  form  of  scales. 
It  stantls  13"  high,  with  a 
12"  beam  of  Lucite.  Base  and 
flower  containers  of  crystal. 

From  B.  Altman  &  Co.. 
Fifth    Avenue,    New  York. 


Two  novelties,  useful  as 
;;ifts  to  a  sportsman,  are 
shown  here.  The  Riding  Boot 
lighter  is  realistically  covered 
in  tan  or  black  leather.  6" 
high.  $12.50.  The  leather- 
covered,  cedar-lined  cigarette 
box,  has  a  Paul  Brown  sketch. 
In  calf,  $12.  Pigskin,  $17. 
From  Brooks  Brothers.  346 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Windikator  is  an  in- 
genious precision  instrument, 
easily  held,  combining  an  ac- 
curate compass  with  instant 
indication  of  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind.  Indis- 
pensable for  yachtsmen. 
Model  A  registers  0  to  30 
and  Model  B,  0  to  60  miles 
per  hour.  4"  long,  weight  IYa 
oz.  $5.00.  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch  Co.,  Madison  Avenue. 


Now  with  the  elusive  sum- 
mer season  at  last  definitely 
launched,  the  urge  is  felt  for 
long,  cool  drinks  on  shaded 
lawns  or  terraces.  What  could 
be  more  satisfying  than  serv- 
ice from  lovely,  dark  green 
decanters,  antique  English, 
beautifully  cut,  and  to  make 
them  more  exciting,  bearing 
mystic  identification  num- 
bers of  7  and  8.  The  Ques- 
ters.  455  East   57th  Street. 


The  demand  for  lighter- 
weight  garden  tools  for  the 
use  of  women  and  Junior  gar- 
deners is  effectively  met  with 
this  set  of  feather-weight  im- 
plements, made  of  stainless 
steel,  with  coral-finished  han- 
dles. Each  is  long  enough 
for  comfortable  use.  Will  not 
break,  bend  or  tarnish.  The 
set  of  rake,  fork,  shovel  and 
hoe,  costs  $15.  Individual 
tools,  $5.  From  Stumpp  & 
Walter,  Inc.,  132  Church 
Street,  New  York. 


EXHIBITIONS 

July  17  ihrouf^h  August  30 

Antique  Ornaments  for  Modern  Gardens 

An  inspiring  arrangement  of  marble  and  bronze  decorative 
pieces,  colorful  tiles,  and  architectural  details,  from  early 
Greek  and  Roman  periods  through  the  18th  century. 

Continuing  through  July  12 

XI I -XIX  Century  Stained  Glass 

of  French,  Flemish,  German,  Austrian, 
and  Spanish  provenance 

Antique  Ornaments  and  Stained  Glass  acquired  by 


15  East  57  Street,  New  York 


PORTABLE  BARBECUES 

Streamline 
Tea-Wa%on 
Types  With 

LARGE 
WARMING 

OVEN 

Delicious  outdoor 
barbecue  dinners 
are  served  easily 
and  with  distinc- 
tion in  your  gar- 
den or  patio  with  Huntington  Portable  Char- 
coal Broilers.  Craftsmanship  construction. 
Aluminum  finish  with  stainless  steel  oven  top. 
Self-starting  wick  ...  no  kindling  needed. 
Clean,  safe,  econttmical.  Five  types  from 
which  to  choose.  Writ«  today  for  free  illus- 
trated folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Inquiries  also  invited  on  our  beautiful  new 
barbecue  forks  and  spatula  with  stainless 
steel  blades.  Wrought  iron  or  chromium 
plated  in  lengths  of  22  and  28  inches. 

].  M.  HUNTINGTON  IRON  WORKS 

Dept.  21  La  Canada.  Calit. 


English  Dinnerware 

One  of  Canada's  largest  and  most 
distinguished  selections.  Priced  in 
your  favour,  especially  with  the 
prevailing  rate  of  exchange. 
Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

HENRY    MOR G  A  N 
&  Co.  Limited 

—  Montreal's  Own  Store  Since  1843  — 


"AUGUST  IN  THE  SHOPS" 

Y„ 


ou  will  find  many  new 
and  interesting  articles 
suitable  for  gifts,  as  well 
as  practical  things  for 
the  country  home  and 
outdoor  activities,  illus- 
trated and  described  in 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

August  issue 


JULY,  1940 
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THE  racing  months  have  padded 
on  swift  feet.  Winter's  snows  are 
far  behind  and  summer's  flush  has 
followed  fast  on  spring.  Thus  in 
halting  prose-  this  department  an- 
nounces its  first  birthday.  "This  is 
my  birthday;  as  this  very  day  was 
Cassius  born." 

Properly  considered,  birthdays  are 
pleasant  events  and  a  cake  with  just 
one  candle  is  better  than  one  with 
none  at  all.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
of  celebrating  one's  nativity  than 
with  a  proper  dinner  party.  I  shall 
present  as  a  model  of  such  a  feast 
the  menu  of  the  most  interesting  din- 
ner that  I  have  recently  attended, 
and  I  will  follow  the  menu  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  preparation  of 
some  of  the  individual  dishes.  This 
was  a  "Spice  for  Flavor  Dinner," 
given  at  the  Hotel  Astor  by  The 
American  Spice  Trade  Association. 
Some  hundred  or  more  editors  and 
writers  who  daily  deal  with  food 
were  present  and  their  approval  of 
the  fare  was  ample  praise.  Here,  for 
the  record,  is  the  chronicle  of  a  sum- 
mer meal  that  achieved  a  rare  and 
perfect  balance  between  food  and 
wine. 

THE  MENU 
Assorted  Hors  D'Oeuvres 
Perrier-Joii'et,  English  Cuvee 


Clear  Green  Turtle  Soup 
Celery  Olives 

Curry  of  Lobster  and  Crabmeat 
Served    with    shredded  cocoanut, 
chopped  candied  ginger  and  chutney. 
Hermitage  Blanc,  1929,  Clos  de 
Mure  de  Larnage 


Boned  Squab 
With   stuffing  spiced   with  Poultry 

Seasoning 
Pommes  Lorette  with  Paprika 

Spiced  Cherries 
Musigny,  Comte  de  Vogiie,  1934. 
Estate  bottled.  Chateau  de  Musigny 

Asparagus  Vinaigrette 


Coffee  Ice  Cream  Flavored  with 
Cinnamon 
Speculas  Cookies 


Mocha 

Kings'  Ginger  Liqueur 

Pimento  Dram 
*    *  * 

THE  RECIPES 
Assorted  Canapes 
Tartlet  of  Mushrooms 
3  peeled  mushrooms,  cut  fine 
1  teaspoon  butter 
Dash  of  lemon 
S  teaspoons  cream  sauce 
Pinch  of  salt 
Pinch  of  mace 

1  teaspoon  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

Cook  mushrooms  in  butter;  add 
lemon  juice  and  1  tablespoon  cream 
sauce;  add  ^It  and  mace  and  cook 
3-5  minutes,  stirring  occasionally. 
Fill  into  tartlets  and  divide  equally 


A   DIN]\ER,    Al^D   ITS  RECIPES 


on  top  of  each  tartlet  remaining 
cream  sauce.  Sprinkle  with  cheese 
and  brown  under  broiler.  Serves  6. 

Mexican  Chili  Paste  in  Pastry 
Puffs 

Mash  ripe  avocado  and  blend  with 
salt,  pepper,  onion  salt  and  chili  pow- 
der to  taste.  Add  a  little  lemon  juice 
to  preserve  color.  Serve  in  tiny 
cream  puff  shells,  on  potato  chips, 
or  on  squares  of  thinly-sliced  bread. 

Smoked  Salmon  Canapes 
Color  sweet  butter  lightly  with 
paprika,  spread  on  thin  toast  squares 
and  top  with  a  thin  slice  of  smoked 
salmon.  Sprinkle  with  coarsely  ground 
pepper. 


brown;  then  add  apple,  egg-plant, 
onion,  etc.,  and  cook  until  done.  Then 
add  flour,  curry-powder,  bouillon, 
white  wine,  bay-leaf  and  season  with 
pepper  to  taste.  Let  the  whole  re- 
duce on  a  slow  fire  until  it  thickens 
(about  one  hour),  strain  and  add  to 
it  one  cup  of  cream.  Mix  curry-sauce 
with  the  lobster  and  crabmeat  and 
boil  for  one  minute  before  serving. 
Note:  One  tablespoon  of  curry-pow- 
der is  sufficient  for  a  mild  flavor. 
Use  one  and  one-half  tablespoons  of 
curry-powder  to  increase  flavor. 

Stuffing  for  Roast  Squab 
(Enough  for  6  persons) 
>4  pound  of  sausage  meat 
!/4  teaspoon  of  chopped  chives 


his  best  Glamis  Castle  company  man- 
ners when  Crabmeat  Louis  is  served 
and  hovers  about  just  as  he  used  to" 
hover  when  the  present  Queen  of 
England,  then  a  little  girl,  was  served 
her  porridge.  Here  is  the  recipe 
slightly  altered  for  home  consump- 
tion : 

Crab  Louis 
Take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good 
crabmeat,  either  cooked  or  canned, 
and  season  with  freshly  chopped 
herbs  such  as  chives,  chervil,  terra- 
gon,  and  parsley.  Put  crab  in  center 
of  a  bed  of  finely-shredded  romaine, 
lettuce,  or  escarolle- — in  proportion 
of  %  salad  to  %  crabmeat.  Before 
serving  mix  well  with  sauce  made  up 
as  follows:  %  mayonnaise,  %  catsup, 
%  chili  sauce,  a  good  dash  of  each 
of  the  following — A-1  sauce,  Escoffier 
Sauce  Robert,  Worcestershire  Sauce 
and  Walnut  Catsup. 


CROSBY  GAItiE 

Country  Lifers  Gastronomical  Mentor 


In  introducing  the  conductor  of  this 
department  the  editors  of  Country 
Life,  tvith  becoming  modesty,  feel 
that  they  cannot  better  the  words  of 
Lucius  Beebe,  who  once  wrote  of 
him:  "Distiller  of  rare  perfumes. 


horticulturist  of  skill,  student  of  the 
classical  humanities,  Broadway  pro- 
ducer of  note  for  three  decades,  de- 
signer of  fine  books  and  collector 
of  manuscripts  and  literary  items 
of  first  importance,  machinist  and 
wood  carving  enthusiast, 
cattle  breeder,  member  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  London  and  Associate 
of  rUnion  de  Sommeliers 
de  Paris,  amateur  gourmet 
No.  1,  Crosby  Gaige  is  a 
legend  of  Longacre  Square 
and  one  of  Manhattan's 
authentically  distinguished 
men  about  the  boulevards. 
He  is  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  of  the  Wine  and 
Food  Society  and  a  per- 
petuator  of  the  culinary 
traditions  of  Brillat-Sava- 
rin,  Vatel  and  Escoffier." 


Curried  Lobster  and  Crab 
For  six  persons,  butter  a  sauce-pan, 
put  in  10  ounces  of  fresh-cooked  lob- 
ster and  16  ounces  of  cooked  or 
canned  crabmeat,  cover  with  parch- 
ment paper  and  place  in  a  medium 
oven  for  about  four  minutes. 

Curry  Sauce 

1  apple 

2  thick  slices  of  egg-plant 
2  tomatoes 

1  large  peeled  onion 

1  teaspoon  of  chopped  parsley 

4  ounces  of  celery  (all  above  to  be 

roughly  chopped) 
Salt  and  pepper. 

2  ounces  of  flour 
2  cups  of  bouillon 

1  cup  of  heavy  cream 
6  ounces  of  white  wine 
1  bay-leaf 

lyi  tablespoons  of  curry-powder. 

Melt  in  a  sauce-pan  six  ounces  of 
butter   without    letting   the  butter 


%  teaspoon  of  chervil 
1  tablespoon  of  bread  crumbs 
1  pinch  of  salt,  white  pepper,  nutmeg 

H  teaspoon  of  poultry  seasoning 
Soak  bread  crumbs  in  bouillon ;  add 

above  ingredients  and  mix  the  whole 

into  proper  consistency. 

Coffee  and  Cinnamon  Ice  Cream 
Make  mixture  for  coffee  ice  cream 
in  usual  manner  and  for  six  servings 
add  scant  one-half  teaspoon  of  freshly 
ground  cinnamon  and  blend  well. 

specialite'  de  la  maison 

From  the  office  of  Gabriel  Lugot, 
Executive  Chef  of  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria, comes,  as  an  especial  favor  to 
the  readers  of  Country  Life,  this 
recipe  for  Crabmeat  Louis.  It  is 
a  dish  that  is  a  daily  and  much  ap- 
preciated specialty  in  the  famous 
Men's  Bar  at  that  hotel.  Lewis,  the 
benign  doyen  of  the  Bar.  puts  on 


THE  BEAN 

For  more  years  than  I  would  like 
to  admit  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment has  had  rising  in  his  soul  an 
acute  annoyance  with  the  string 
bean.  Countless  billions  of  these  un- 
fortunate legumes  are  planted  and 
harvested  every  season.  Southern 
mischief-makers  have  taken  up  their 
cultivation  so  that  even  in  winter 
there  is  no  surcease  from  the  limp 
messes  of  dull,  green  ensilage  that 
are  boiled  to  death  in  orthodox  fash- 
ion and  deposited  depressingly  upon 
the  plates  of  long-suffering  mankind. 

One  fine  Saturday  afternoon  when 
guests  were  coming  to  dinner  and  I 
had  for  the  moment  assumed  per- 
sonal command  of  the  kitchen  I  de- 
cided to  deal  differently  and  drasti- 
cally with  a  basket  of  unemployed 
string  beans  that  were  just  about  to 
go  on  relief  or  otherwise  become  a 
public  nuisance.  Here  follows  an  ac- 
curate account  of  this  culinary  revo- 
lution: 

I  boiled  the  beans  in  slightly  salted 
and  slightly  sugared  water  with  a 
few  sprigs  of  mint  for  about  half  an 
hour.  In  an  ample  stainless-steel 
stewpan  I  melted  four  ounces  of  but- 
ter and  in  this  I  cut  up  a  half  dpzen 
scallions,  tops  and  all,  and  let  them 
simmer  until  soft.  Then  in  went  the 
cooked  beans  and  a  pint  of  milk,  a 
touch  more  of  salt  and  a  generous 
sprinkling  of  freshly  ground  pepper. 
I  let  the  mixture  come  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point,  but  not  quite.  At  this 
point  I  added  a  cup  of  cream  and 
a  couple  of  thinly  sliced  mushrooms 
and  let  the  pot  simmer  gently  over 
a  slow  fire  until  the  mushrooms  were 
done.  The  final  blessing  was  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  grated,  Parmesan  cheese. 

Serve  beans  cooked  this  way  in 
individual  dishes  with  plenty  of  the 
sauce.  Use  a  spoon  instead  of  a  fork 
as  a  means  of  conveyance  and  be 
sure  to  give  proper  thanks  for  this 
emancipation  of  the  haricot. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

start  while  attending  the  local  school. 

On  Long  Island  a  young  couple 
who  hadn't  touched  an  instrument 
since  their  'teens  have  bought  a  fiddle 
and  accordion  to  accompany  their 
daughter's  violin  playing,  and  they 
too  entertain  their  neighbors. 

But  try  any  of  this  in  a  city  apart- 
ment and  neighbors  will  not  be  so 
friendly.  In  the  great  open  spaces, 
however,  there  are  no  families  up- 
stairs or  down  to  complain  if  you 
call  a  domestic  orchestra  rehearsal, 
and  music  has  grown  where  freed 
from  the  confines  of  city  life. 

One  real  musician  in  a  family 
makes  a  big  difference.  Esther  Root 
Adams,  for  instance,  hiding  modestly 
behind  the  fame  of  her  witty  hus- 
band, the  F.  P.  A.  of  "The  Conning 
Tower"  and  "Information,  Please." 
has  managed  to  raise  four  children 
and  run  a  real  estate  business  in  Wes- 
ton, Conn.,  without  ever  neglecting 
her  piano.  Occasionally,  she  plays 
four-handed  with  Deems  Taylor  or 
Harry  Kaufman,  of  the  concert  stage, 
and  she  encourages  her  boys  and  her 
husband  to  make  music  with  her  in 
whatever  way  suits  them  best.  Mrs. 
Adams  is  the  grand-daughter  of 
George  Root,  who  wrote  some  famous 
American  songs,  including  "The 
Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,"  "Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  are  March- 
ing," and  "There's  Music  in  the  Air." 
So  her  taste  is  liberal,  with  due  re- 
gard for  versatility. 

F.  P.  A.  himself  is  adequate  on 
the  harmonica,  with  leanings  toward 
the  concertina  and  xylophone.  He  is 
the  best  dead-pan  singer  of  "The 
Little  Lost  Child"  on  the  Lyons  Plain 
Road  (which  is  a  fairly  long  road), 
and  he  can  play  a  tune  on  his  front 
teeth  with  a  pencil. 

Of  the  Adams  youngsters,  Tim 
seems  to  be  the  most  musical,  and 
he  is  now  concentrating  on  the 
clarinet,  with  Artie  Shaw  as  his  hero. 
Anthony,  known  as  "Tat,"  has  fooled 
around  with  a  trumpet,  and  both  boys 
like  to  join  the  father-and-son  team 
of  the  George  Murrays,  who  play 
slide-trombones  quite  loudly  and  con- 
fidently. 

Then  there  is  the  Drinker  family, 
living  in  rural  Pennsylvania,  and  de- 
veloping a  significant  home-made 
music  in  spite  of  a  Quaker  back- 
ground and  the  absence  of  any  out- 
standing talents.  Harry  Drinker  is 
a  successful  lawyer,  but  gets  his 
chief  pleasure  on  Sunday  evenings 
when  he  gathers  a  group  of  musical 
amateurs  in  his  country  home  and 
conducts  them  in  the  vocal  classics 
of  Bach,  Brahms  and  Palestrina,  all 
read  at  sight.  He  goes  in  for  instru- 
mental chamber  music  also,  and  can 
always  get  together  at  least  a  string 
quartet,  and  possibly  a  small  orches- 
tra, by  borrowing  some  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  sister,  Catherine  Drinker 
Bowen,  who  lives  next  door,  and  has 
written  the  lives  of  Tschaikowsky 
and  the  Rubinsteins,  as  well  as  that 
stimulating  book,  "Friends  and  Fid- 
dlers." Harry  Drinker's  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  music  is  a  well 
written  and  scholarly  booklet  con- 
cerning the  chamber  music  of 
Brahms. 


Thomas  Hart  Benton,  the  painter, 
who  finds  his  country  life  in  Mis- 
souri, specializes  in  the  folk  music 
of  America,  and  interprets  it  mostly 
by  way  of  the  harmonica  and  the 
recorder,  an  old-fashioned  end-blown 
flute,  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  with  amateur  musicans  all 
over  the  United  States.  Benton  has 
taught  his  wife  and  son  to  play  both 
instruments,  and  if  someone  will 
provide  an  accompaniment  on  the 
guitar  which  is  always  at  hand,  the 
Bentons  will  show  you  something 
that  is  authentic  and  delightful. 

Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon  is  a 
rough  and  ready  fiddler,  with  an 
extra  violin  in  his  case  for  a  possible 
harmonizing  enthusiast.  One  of  his 
favorite  accompanists  was  the  late 
Montague  Glass,  creator  of  "Potash 
and  Perlmutter,"  who  played  the 
piano  entirely  by  ear  and  with  quite 
remarkable  results. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Chase,  wife  of  the 
economist,  is  in  such  demand  as  a 
viola-player  that  she  now  rehearses 
with  four  different  orchestras  and 
fills  in  with  string  quartets  and 
sonata  teams  in  her  spare  time.  She 
tells  of  one  young  man  who  drove 
a  truck  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night,  slept  and  studied  by  day,  and 
spent  his  evenings  playing  in  any 
instrumental  group  within  reach. 
Mrs.  Chase  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  discovering  that  Raymond  Gram 
Swing  was  a  composer,  and  gave  the 
first  performance  to  his  violin  sonata, 
which  was  later  played  in  public 
concerts  and  over  the  air. 

DOWN  in  the  quiet  isolation  of 
New  Jersey,  Prof.  Einstein 
likes  to  play  his  violin,  with  Prince- 
ton's University  Library  ready  to  sup- 
ply him  all  the  music  that  he  needs. 
He  is  mostly  self-taught,  and  depreca- 
tory as  to  his  ability,  but  he  has 
taken  part  in  charity  concerts  for 
war  refugees,  and  those  who  accom- 
pany him  find  that  he  possesses  an 
instinctive  musicianship.  "I  can 
count  trillions,"  he  says,  plaintively, 
"but  find  it  very  difficult  to  count 
four." 

For  the  rural  musician  who  has 
difficulty  in  finding  just  the  right 
companionship  in  his  struggles  to- 
ward self-expression,  the  phonograph 
has  now  come  forward  with  some 
highly  practical  co-operation.  Colum- 
bia Recordings  have  issured  a  series 
of  Add-a-Part  records,  which  will 
supply  any  musical  amateur  with  the 
parts  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  find 
among  his  available  friends. 

The  records  cover  a  variety  of 
chamber  music, — quintets,  quartets 
and  trios, — and  the  missing  part,  to 
be  contributed  by  the  human  per- 
former, may  be  a  first  or  second 
violin,  cello  or  piano.  The  record 
sounds  the  A,  to  be  sure  that  you 
are  in  tune  with  the  professionals 
who  are  to  play  with  you.  The 
printed  notes  are  before  you,  and 
the  record  beats  one  measure  of  time 
before  you  start.  If  anything  goes 
wrong,  you  simply  turn  back  the 
record  and  try  again.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
self-conscious  amateur.  He  can 
struggle  through  parts  of  the  Schu- 
mann or  Brahms  quintets  at  the 
piano,  without  blushing  for  his  lack 
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"A  Stronger  Line 

PaysYou- 

It  Holds 


igFish 


fie  Ready 
With  a 
Famous 
ASHAWAY 


Mr.  S.  Kip  Farrington,  Jr.,  took 
this  141-lb.  Pacific  sailfish  on 
an  Ashaway  9-thread  line — rated  wet 
test  strength  27  lbs.  ...  In  all  your 
salt-water  fishing,  you  will  be  well  pre- 
pared for  the  bigger-than-expected 
catch — that  can  make  fishing  news — 
when  you're  rigged  up  with  an  Asha- 
way Line.  For  deep-sea  angling,  you 
will  find  the  Ashaway  Zane  Grey 
linen  line  amply  full  of  what  it  takes. 
Famous  for  world's  records.  Made  of 
best  obtainable  linen,  twisted  and 
hand  laid  by  skilled  American  crafts- 
men, trained  for  generations. 


Ask  your  tackle  dealer 
for  an  Ashaway  Zane 
Grey  linen  line,  size  and 
length  to  suit  your  fish- 
ing. Guaranteed  wet 
strengrth  3  lbs.  to  each 
thread.  Write  for  24- 
page  large-size  Ashaway 
catalog,  with  over  70 
fishing  pictures. 
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Bet  130        Asbaway.  Rhode  Islaol 
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THE   BURGER   PARK  STOVE 

Is  ideal  for  country  estates,  parks, 
gardens,  etc.  The  intensity  of 
heat  OD  the  food  is  controlled  hy 
the  movable  fire  pan  which  is 
easily  raised  or  lowered  during 
the  course  of  cooking.  The  hinged 
plates  on  sides  may  be  used  as 
warming  shelves  and  if  lowered 
a';  firp  stops.  Bums  e<-onomically 


Manufactured  and  sold  direct  to  owners  by 

THE  BURGER  IRON  COMPANY 

Akron  Ohio 

Please  send  additional  information  and  price. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


of  technique.  He  can  add  his  timid 
violin  to  the  masterpieces  of  Bee- 
thoven and  Mozart  without  worrying 
about  the  quality  of  his  tone.  The 
Add-a-Part  records  have  solved  the 
problem  of  ensemble  performance 
for  many  a  countrj'  musician. 

Actually  both  the  phonograph  and 
the  radio  seem  to  be  used  more  prac- 
tically and  intelligently  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city,  where  time  for 
leisurely  hstening  is  always  hmited. 
The  rural  music-lover  settles  down 
to  hear  a  good  record  all  the  way 
through,  perhaps  with  a  score  in  his 
mind,  or  a  printed  analysis  that  gives 
him  the  outstanding  themes.  He 
turns  back  at  the  end  of  a  movement 
if  he  wants  to  emphasize  a  certain 
passage  in  his  memory.  He  subdues 
the  volume,  if  he  wishes,  so  that 
the  music  comes  to  him  intimately 
and  quietly,  free  from  nerve-racking 
noises. 

If  radio  is  his  last  resort,  he  can 
similarly  organize  his  listening.  He 
prepares  for  a  Toscanini  broadcast  as 
no  urban  dweller  possibly  could, 
acquainting  himself  with  the  music 
to  be  played  and  its  backgrounds.  In 
time  he  is  able  to  make  comparisons 
and  appraisals  and  to  draw  conclu- 
sions of  a  sort  that  might  be  foreign 
even  to  confirmed  concert-goers. 

Music  in  the  country  has  its  ad- 
vantages, and  not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  total  absence  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  its  attendant  evils  of  pose 
and  hypocrisy.  If  people  feel  like 
playing  or  singing,  they  do  so,  with- 
out worrying  about  comment  or 
criticism.  If  they  want  to  listen  to 
a  first  class  professional  performance, 
they  get  it  in  comfort  by  way  of 
the  phonograph  or  radio,  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  time,  effort  and 
money. 

The  country  music-lover  is  likely 
to  come  closer  to  a  sincere  and 
honest  enjoyment  of  music,  both  as 
a  participant  and  as  a  listener,  than 
the  urban  experts  and  connoisseurs 
can  possibly  hope  to  achieve.  The 
mere  difference  between  slacks  and 
shirt-sleeves  and  the  formalities  of 
evening  dress  would  seem  to  create 
a  mood  that  is  unaffectedly  recep- 
tive, far  removed  from  the  artifi- 
ciaHties  of  city  life  that  we  call 
civilization. 


CROW  SHOOTING 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
nothin",  but  I'd  like  to  git  me  a  few 
good  dead  crows  to  hang  up  in  my 
cornfield." 

"How  many?" 

"Well,  I  guess  I  c"n  use  all  you 
fellers'll  git  today." 

So  we  left  him  and,  during  the 
afternoon,  by  dint  of  much  yelling 
and  squalling  and  undignified  conduct 
we  reduced  79  crows  to  possession. 
These  we  placed  in  three  large  paper 
sacks  which  we  then  hid  in  the 
garage.  It  was  warm  and  after  a  day 
or  two  of  lying-in-state  these  sacks 
were  whistling  like  peanut  roasters. 

In  that  condition  we  loaded  them 
into  the  rear  of  an  open  car  and 
sought  our  neighbor's  premises.  A 
cautious  survey  having  disclosed  no 
one  in  view,  we  slipped  into  high 
and   swooped   down   like  \'alkyries 


with  our  sacks  full  of  dead  heroes 
on  that  defenseless  home.  Seventy- 
nine  dead  crows  will  make  a  very 
considerable  showing  scattered  over 
a  ball  park;  on  Harry's  small  front 
lawn  they  made  a  solid  sable  mantle 
as  we  hastily  emptied  our  sacks,  got 
into  the  car,  got  the  car  in  high  and 
departed  from  the  scene  of  the  out- 
rage. 

WHEN  we  returned  that  evening 
the  crows  had  disappeared. 
Harry  came  out  to  greet  us  affably 
and  exchange  comment  on  current 
topics.  He  said  never  a  word  about 
those  crows  and  we  could  only  guess, 
as  we  drove  on',  with  what  agonies 
and  retchings  the  removal  had  been 
accomplished.  We  met  again  on 
several  occasions  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. Harry  was  his  kindly,  humorous 
self,  interested  and  interesting,  but 
with  never  a  reference  to  that  awful 
charnel  pit. 

Then  one  day  as  we  were  leaving 
after  one  of  these  chats,  he  glanced 
at  us,  one  grave  glance,  and  said: 

"Next  time,  gentlemen,  next  time 
I  b'lieve  two  will  be  ample,  thank 
ye." 

An  owl  decoy  will  get  results  if  it 
is  used  on  a  flyway  or  near  one  of 
the  great  roosts,  but  we  found  it 
laborious  to  go  about  climbing  trees 
with  a  stuffed  owl.  Undignified,  too. 
for  gentlemen  supposed  to  have  at- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  poipe. 
decorum,  and  gravity.  You  can't  go 
traveling  around  with  a  stuffed  owl 
in  your  hand  without  inviting  com- 
ment and  inquiry,  and  it's  even 
worse  with  a  live  owl. 

We  had  a  live  one  once  which  we 
purchased  for  a  considerable  sum  in 
the  expectation  of  unlimited  crow 
shooting.  We  are  kindly  men  in  a 
way.  and  suffered  some  qualms  for 
what  we  thought  would  be  Bubo's 
dislike  of  being  tied  to  a  limb  with  a 
storm  of  crows  wheeling  and  charg- 
ing at  him.  But  Bubo,  we  found,  was 
not  one  to  ask  favors  or  grant  them. 
All  he  asked  was  two  wicked  claws 
and  a  savage  beak  full  of  liv.'ng  flesh, 
preferably  our  own.  He  had  his  wish 
often  enough  despite  the  armor  of 
heavy  gloves.  When  the  owl  got  his 
grip  the  victim  would  dance  and 
curse  while  his  friend  took  the  pliers 
from  the  car  and  pulled  each  talon 
clear  by  main  strength.  There  was 
always  a  good  chance  that  our  feath- 
ered playmate,  finding  one  hold 
broken,  would  clamp  down  like  a 
steel  trap  in  another  place.  Climbing 
a  tree  with  Bubo  was  something  of 
an  adventure.  He  was  an  incurable 
hypochondriac  and  we  finally  gave 
him  up. 

Then  someone  brought  us  two 
young  red-shouldereo  hawks,  brother 
and  sister,  and  again  we  had  visions 
of  crow  shooting  luxury.  But  Sister 
ate  Brother  completely  up  one  night 
and  gave  us  an  unblinking,  fratricidal 
glare  when  we  went  to  feed  the 
couple  next  morning.  Sister  had  few 
really  kindly  qualities  in  her  nature. 
She  was  no  easier  to  approach  than 
an  ancient  war  chariot  trimmed  with 
sickles,  blades,  spikes,  and  hooks. 
Certainly  she  w'as  no  girl  at  all  to 
take  for  a  petting  party  on  a  limb 
of  a  tree  fifty  feet  off  the  ground. 
Her  attachments  were  manv  and  none 


of  them  amorous,  and  we  finally  gave 
over  our  attempts  to  win  that  fierce 
heart  of  hers. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  destruction  of  every  last 
crow  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  I  feel  that  I  would  miss 
him  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
non-game  bird.  His  voice  is  not  beau- 
tiful but  it  has  a  bold  and  cheering 
quality  when  his  ragged  squadrons 
come  up  from  the  Southland  in  th^ 
teeth  of  a  bitter  March  wind.  Is  he 
a  murderer  because  he  robs  birds' 
nests  and  spears  the  fledglings?  Na- 
ture, for  her  own  inscrutable  pur- 
poses, forces  him  to  such  conduct, 
and  in  the  long  run  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  wild  society  of  the  woods 
and  fields  is  better  off  for  it.  We  are 
too  apt  to  invest  crows,  snakes,  owls 
and  other  predatory  creatures  with 
evil  traits  of  character  which  are  to 
be  found  only  in  ourselves.  We  curse 
the  crow  at  the  robin's  nest  and  sell 
a  shipload  of  scrap  iron  to  our  fellow 
men  who  will,  we  know,  make  bombs 
from  it  to  drop  on  others  of  our 
fellow  men.  We  are  always  engaged 
in  some  murderous  or  adulterous  or 
thieving  business,  but  the  crow  even 
at  his  unwilful  worst  is  up  to  mis- 
chief for  only  one  of  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  I  like  him  for 
his  courage,  for  his  complete  self- 
reliance,  and  for  the  sense  of  robust 
humor  that  I  am  sure  he  has. 

In  comparison  with  other  birds, 
crows  have  become  overabundant. 
They  have  flourished  and  multipUed 
on  the  adversities  which  diminished 
other  beasts  and  fowl,  and  so  success- 
fully that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
their  numbers.  But  I'm  for  doing  it 
decently  with  a  shotgun  or  rifle.  If 
here  and  there  it  is  required  that 
entire  colonies  of  crows  be  extermi- 
nated by  bombs  or  poison,  let  us 
leave  the  dirty  task  to  experienced, 
qualified  men  paid  to  do  the  thing 
efficientlv  and  as  humanely  as  may 
be. 

The  shotgun,  the  rifle,  the  decoy, 
and  the  crow  call  will  never  bring 
about  the  extermination  of  this  wise 
bird,  bu;  they  may  help  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  invoke  scientific  mass 
slaughter  to  keep  the  crow  within 
bounds. 


WATER-LOGGED 

(Cotitinued  jrom  page  25) 
obligingly  remained  stationary  for  the 
first  hour,  or  so,  which  allowed  us 
time  to  eat  our  supp?r  in  comparative 
comfort.  Archie  refused  to  eat.  mooed 
about  and  looked  as  though  his  last 
friend  had  deserted  him.  From  time 
to  time  he  had  unpleasant  ideas  which 
always  meant  work  for  the  rest  of  us. 
His  first  was  to  send  A.  Jr.  ashore 
to  try  to  find  someone  who  could  pull 
us  off.  He  had  this  idea  just  as  A. 
was  sitting  down  to  supper  and,  as 
we  could  only  count  on  a  couple  of 
hours  more  daylight,  fairly  snatched 
his  plate  away  and  hurried  him  off. 
The  island  proved  to  be  deserted. 

We  were  just  beginning  to  enjoy 
our  stationarj'  position,  when  violent 
motion  seized  the  boat.  The  books 
were  hurled  to  the  floor,  the  kitchen 
things  rattled  about,  and  general  con- 
fusion reigned.  I  divided  what  money 
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I  could  find  among  the  children,  in 
case  we  were  picked  up  singly,  put 
on  my  pearls  and  wrist  watch,  and 
prepared  for  death  by  drowning — a 
fate  which  had  never  been  far  from 
my  mind. 

Archie  continued  to  try  experi- 
ments, such  as  turning  on  and  off 
the  engine,  and  putting  up  the  jib, 
and  we  were  told  off  to  push  the 
tiller  around  while  he  held  the  sail 
at  strange  angles.  Don't  ask  me  why 
he  thought  this  would  help.  I  don't 
know — I  can  tell  you  that  it  was  far 
from  restful.  Sometimes  we  skipped 
along  a  few  feet,  sometimes  we 
strained  and  flapped,  but  remained 
where  we  were.  Towards  one  o'clock, 
during  one  of  these  times  when  we 
were  humoring  father  by  experiment- 
ing with  the  jib,  we  quite  suddenly 
leaped  forward  and.  even  to  Archie's 
surprise,  found  ourselves  free  and 
once  again  slipping  through  open 
water. 

WE  had  figured  out  the  course 
very  carefully  while  yet  there 
was  daylight  and,  now.  with  a  burst 
of  activity,  leapt  each  to  his  appointed 
job.  One  held  the  tiller,  one  held  a 
flash  light  to  the  compass,  another 
a  light  to  the  chart,  others  were  kept 
busy  making  little  trips  to  bring 
things  up  from  the  cabin,  while 
Archie  flew  around  giving  orders  to 
anyone  who  paused  for  breath,  or 
looked  at  all  comfortable.  It  was  bit- 
ter cold  and  very  wet.  A  couple  of 
hours  passed,  during  which  we  kept 
up  our  spirits  by  reciting  poems 
about  heroic  deeds  and  those  who 
did  not  fear  to  die.  I  was  told  off 
to  watch  for  buoys.  At  one  moment 
and  quite  unexpectedly,  I  saw  a  large 
float  looming  up  on  our  bow.  With 
the  utmost  presence  of  mind  I  emit- 
ted a  feminine  scream,  which  for- 
tunately resulted  in  the  man  at  the 
tiller  doing  the  right  thing,  and  we 
veered  quickly  off. 

Another  hour  and  a  long  break- 
water appeared,  then  an  hour  of 
weaving  in  and  out  between  buoys 
at  the  entrance  of  Nantucket's  tricky 
little  harbor  and,  at  last,  the  inner 
lighthouse  and  the  lights  of  many 
little  boats  at  their  moorings.  The 
village  clocks  were  just  striking  five, 
security  and  peace  enfolded  us.  We 
threw  ourselves  onto  our  beds.  Just 
before  I  dropped  off,  I  murmured  to 
one  of  the  children  that  we  must 
wake  up  by  four  the  next  afternoon 
as  Father  had  to  take  the  five  o'clock 
ferry  to  New  York. 

In  what  seemed  a  few  minutes,  I 
was  awakened  by  the  clattering  of 
dishes.  I  reached  for  my  watch.  It 
was  eight-thirty.  "I'll  have  breakfast 
ready  in  a  few  minutes,"  Archie 
called  out  cheerily.  "'Wasn't  that  a 
bully  day  yesterday?"  I  closed  my 
eyes,  and,  right  there  and  then,  made 
up  my  mind  that  Nantucket  was  to 
be  my  port  of  debarkation. 

After  breakfast  the  world  looked 
brighter  and  I  was  able  to  admire 
the  delightful  little  harbor.  Large  and 
small  craft  were  anchored  all  around 
us,  while  dinghies  with  sails  of  every 
imaginable  color  circled  in  the  dis- 
tance. We  caught  little  glimpses  of 
the  town,  which  looked  inviting  and 
homelike,  and  made  me  long  to  go 
ashore,  but  we  had  to  put  the  boat 


in  order  and  clean  up,  so  it  was  not 
until  the  afternoon  that  I  could  sat- 
isfy my  curiosity. 

If  ever,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
those  painful  evenings  w'hen  parlor 
games  are  played,  I  am  asked  to 
name  the  ten  most  enchanting  places 
in  the  world,  Nantucket  will  certainly 
be  among  mine.  I  loved  it  from  the 
moment  I  set  foot  ashore.  There  is 
a  gallant  quality  about  it,  as  though 
it  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  old  whal- 
ing days  and  the  fishermen  who  built 
it,  many  of  whom  lost  their  lives 
trying  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  sea. 
It  has  remained  untouched  and 
unique  in  a  changing  world;  old  cob- 
blestones still  cover  the  main  street, 
which  runs  between  tall  elms  up  a 
little  hill  to  the  old  court  house.  As 
you  walk  up,  you  catch  glimpses  of 
such  pleasant  homes,  bright  flowers 
and  charming  old  doorways  that  it 
is  hard  to  keep  a  straight  course,  and 
not  be  enticed  first  down  one  side 
street  and  then  another.  We  wan- 
dered around  until  it  was  time  for 
.■\rchie  to  take  the  ferry.  As  he  left, 
he  pressed  into  my  hand  a  list  of 
repairs  to  be  made  to  the  boat.  I 
thanked  him  kindly. 

I  went  back  to  the  club,  got  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  shipyard  and 
told  them  they  could  have  the  boat 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  then 
returned  to  the  boat  and.  to  the 
amazement  of  the  children  started 
packing,  explaining  that  urgent  busi- 
ness had  come  up.  which  would  take 
me  away  the  next  day. 

We  passed  an  uneventful  night, 
and  the  next  morning  I  moved  my 
bags  and  myself  to  the  yacht  club 
and  from  there,  by  taxi,  to  the  ferry 
dock.  A  few  minutes  before  the  ferry 
pulled  out,  A.  Jr.  came  running  up, 
quite  out  of  breath,  and  called  up 
the  side  to  me  that  our  boat  had 
had  to  be  hauled  out  and  was  "miles 
up  on  the  ways."  He  wanted  to  know 
what  was  to  become  of  them  and 
where  they  were  to  sleep  until  Father 
returned.  The  whistle  blew  and  I  had 
just  time  to  call  back.  "Why  not  try 
the  cockpit!" 


ALBACORA! 

(Continued  jrom  page  23) 

chair  I  found,  to  my  amazement,  that 
I  was  unable  to  put  on  more  than 
one-quarter  turn  of  the  star  drag 
wheel  tension  of  the  12/0  Vom  Hofe 
reel  that  Mrs.  Farrington  had  put  on 
it.  The  line — a  39-Ashaway — stood 
up  beautifully. 

In  one  hour  of  the  hardest  beating 
I  ever  gave  any  fish  on  39-thread,  I 
was  able  to  raise  the  fish  about  50 
feet,  all  of  which  he  got  back  with 
one  surge.  Surging,  in  fact,  was  all 
he  had  been  doing  for  over  eight 
hours.  Then  I  would  get  back  25 
feet  on  the  reel,  with  the  soaking 
line  spitting  and  squeaking  in  my 
face,  so  tight  was  the  drag. 

From  9:15  on,  I  sat  in  the  harness 
and  rode  it  as  v/e  do  when  fighting 
the  tuna  with  S4-thread  off  Cat  Cay. 
and  for  one  hour  and  five  minutes, 
I  gave  him  all  I  had.  I  never 
dreamed  I  could  put  so  much  pres- 
sure on  a  39-thread  line  and  still  not 
break  it.  There  was  no  need  to  be 
careful;  it  didn't  make  any  difference 


whether  we  got  the  fish  or  not,  since  I 
it  wasn't  a  legitimate  catch.  We  just 
wanted  to  see  him.  We  weren't  to 
have  that  pleasure,  however,  for  at 
10:20  I  broke  the  rod  about  fifteen 
inches  from  the  tip — which  wasn't 
surprising,  for  I  thought  it  had  done 
very  well  not  to  break  before  that. 
The  line,  however,  didn't  break,  and 
Oscar,  the  crack  mate  on  the  Copihue 
grabbed  it  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
captain,  tried  to  handline  the  fish. 
They  were  able  to  hold  him  for  fif- 
teen minutes,  then  the  line  touched 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  our 
"grand  albacora"  was  gone. 

I  wished  him  luck  when  I  got  out 
of  the  chair  with  the  broken  rod, 
for  no  fish  I  have  ever  seen  or  felt 
has  won  from  me  the  admiration  that 
fellow  did,  and  if  any  fish  ever  de- 
served his  freedom,  he  did.  But  per- 
haps I  might  have  felt  differently 
about  him  if  he  had  been  my  fish 
for  the  entire  ten  hours.  We  arrived 
at  the  mole  in  Tocopilla  at  3:30  in 
the  morning. 

My  hat  is  off  to  that  Chilean 
broadbill,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
others  just  as  large  or  larger  than 
he  was,  with  just  as  much  gumption 
and  strength,  A-aiting  to  match  their 
wits  with  the  salt-water  anglers  of 
the  world,  who  should  never  miss  a 
trip  to  those  waters  for  a  round  or 
two  with  them. 

COUNTRY  SEAT 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
with  continuous  strips  of  knotty 
spruce,  have  not  a  single  moulding  on 
their  entire  surface  except  for  the 
cornice,  which  is  of  a  very  simplified 
kind. 

The  museum  wing,  designed  to 
hold  one  of  the  finest  privately 
owned  collections  of  prints  in  this 
country,  is  more  definitely  modern 
in  character,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  photographs. 

This  wing  is  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  house  by  a  small  sitting 
room,  known  as  the  "book  room." 
which  provides  an  artistic  transition 
from  the  formality  of  the  family 
rooms  with  their  fine  old  furniture, 
to  the  severely  functional  design  of 
the  gallery  itself.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  rooms  in  the  house 
and  one  of  the  most  daring,  dec- 
oratively.  It  is  done  entirely  in 
metallic  finishes,  with  the  principal 
surfaces  of  the  walls  a  dull  lead  color, 
accented  by  bright  copper  trim. 

The  relationship  between  client 
and  architect  is  frequently  a  difficult 
one.  There  are  the  prospective 
owners'  pre-conceived  ideas  to  be 
assimilated  and  synthetized  into  a 
harmonious  whole  that  will  make  full 
provision  for  them  in  a  fashion  that 
does  no  violence  to  the  architect's 
professional  integrity.  "Alverthorpe"' 
is  a  peculiarly  good  example  of  a 
happy  working  partnership.  The  very 
complexity  of  the  needs  presented  a 
challenge  to  both  parties. 

Wallace  F.  Yerkes  was  the  asso- 
ciate in  the  design  of  "Alverthorpe," 
and  the  fine  job  of  landscaping  was 
the  work  of  Ralph  Griswold.  Charles 
S.  Leopold  was  the  consulting  en- 
gineer and  J.  S.  Cornell  &  Son  were 
the  general  contractors. 


GRACE  LINE 


ONE  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  GREATEST 


FISHING 
GROUNDS 


Fish  from  one  of  Grace  Line's  new 
fully  equipped  fishing  cruisers  and 
feel  the  thrill  of  hooking  into  one 
of  the  world's  sportiest  game  fish 
.  .  .  giant  broadbill  swordfish, 
black  marlin,  mako  shark,  yellow- 
fin  tuna,  Pacific  albacore,  dolphin, 
j  and  bonita  .  . .  fighters  all !  Send  for 
illustrated  folder  giving  full  infor- 
mation about  these  record  fish  and 
fishing  waters,  what  clothes  lo  take, 
what  rods,  reels,  lines,  and  baits  lo 
use.  A  luxurious  Grace  Santa  liner 
sails  from  New  York  every  week. 
En  route  lo  the  fishing  grounds  en- 
joy a  cruise  through  tropical  waters, 
visiting  ports  in  Panama,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile.  For  com- ' 
plele  information  consult  your 
travel  agent,  or  GRACE  LINE, 
Rockefeller  Center  or  10  Hanover 
Square,  New  York;  Boston,  Pills- 
burgh,-  Washington,  D.  C.,-  New 
Orleans;  Chicago;  San  Francisco; 
Los  Angeles ;  Seattle. 
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GARDEN 


■  .IT  D  0  R  oTHrlrcTfliAT^^^B 


There  was  plenty  to  do  and  a 
great  deal  to  undo;  grass  Is  diffi- 
cult, tedious,  expensive,  ond  rather 
a  bore,  but  hardest  of  all  was 
the  cutting  down  of  fine,  but 
surplus    lOO-yeor-old    shade  trees 


A  JOB  THAT  CALLED  FOR  COURAGE 
AS  WELL  AS  THOUGHT 


BEAUTIFUL  trees,  a  beautiful  lawn, 
a  two-hundred-year-old  shingle 
farm  house,  a  box  garden,  and  a  little 
lake;  could  one  ask  for  more?  Too 
easy,  one  might  say,  there  could  not 
have  been  anything  to  do,  and  a 
readymade  place  is  no  fun  at  all. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
There  was  plenty  to  do,  and  a 
great  deal  to  undo;  not  to  mention 
having  to  jack  the  old  house  up  while 
a  new  foundation  was  built,  as  the 
old  was  riddled  with  termites.  As 
long  as  I  have  mentioned  the  de- 


structive little  creatures,  it  might  be 
wise  to  remind  everyone  never  to 
allow  soil  to  pack  against  the  wooden 
base  of  a  house.  This  causes  rot, 
sometimes  followed  by  termites,  so 
always  leave  a  few  inches  of  concrete 
between  the  wood  and  the  ground. 

Now  to  go  back  and  take  up  step 
by  step  what  had  to  be  done  to  make 
this  place  as  lovely  as  it  is  today. 
First,  the  tree  problem.  There  were 
too  many  trees,  too  many  big  shade 
trees.  They  made  the  house  dismal 
and  damp.  To  take  out  fine  century- 


Sizeable  detailed  blue-prints  may  be  obtained  from  Country  Life 


old  trees  is  a  major  operation,  but 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  take  an 
anaesthetic  yourself,  and  get  it  over 
with.  Large  trees  should  be  seen  from 
the  house  with  all  the  beauty  of  their 
form,  grace,  and  shadow;  but  they 
should  not  be  so  close  to  a  house 
that  all  you  can  see  from  the  win- 
dows is  a  high  trunk.  In  that  the 
branches  fall  all  over  the  roof,  caus- 
ing decay,  dampness,  and  drip.  So.  on 
this  place  some  big  trees  had  to  go, 
leaving  only  the  finest,  among  which 
are  some  tuliptrees. 

These  are  truly  grand  trees;  why 
don't  we  see  more  of  them?  Thev 


are  hardy  in  any  reasonable  climate, 
they  have  a  beautiful  form,  and  they 
grow  fairly  quickly;  altogether  they 
are  a  valuable  asset. 

All  handsome  trees  are  valuable 
assets,  besides  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  the  world,  so  let 
us  now  register  a  vow  never  to  plant 
anything  but  the  best.  Discard  from 
your  consciousness  any  "get-big- 
quick"  trees,  like  the  wretched  Nor- 
way maple.  If  you  are  old,  and  need 
some  shade  trees,  plant  large — really 
large — American  elms,  and  close  your 
eyes  to  the  cost.  If  you  are  young 
and  have  plenty  of  time  to  see  things 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


ENGLISH  GREENHOUSE 

For  Only  $149 


DOKOTHY  XI«'HOI.AS 

Editor  of  Country  Life's  Gardening  Department 


Mrs.  Nicholas  has  probably 
raised  as  many  flowers  as  any  one 
you  would  meet  in  a  day's  march, 
four  children  and  innumerable 
purines.  Much  of  this  tvas  done 
between  intervals  of  fox-hunting, 
golf  and  tennis.  An  enthusiastic 
amateur  gardener,  it  became  a 
habit  with  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors to  ask  her  advice  on  garden 
problems.  When,  ten  years  ago,  she 
turned  professional,  to  her  own 
great  surprise  and  pleasure,  orders 
for  gardens  seemed  to  roll  in.  Since 
then  she  his  planned,  planted  and 
landscaped  gardens  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  One  of  the  great  pleasures 
of  her  work,  she  says,  is  meeting 
rvith  new  and  pleasant  people.  Edi- 
torial tribute:  her  copy  is  on  time. 


grow  and  cannot  afford  to  close  your 
eyes,  plant  small  trees,  but  choose 
only  the  best,  like  American  and  Eng- 
lish elms,  lindens,  beeches,  tuliptrees, 
walnuts,  oaks,  red  maples,  and  for 
certain  positions,  dogwoods  and  ap- 
ples. 

If  only  all  our  ancestors  had  been 
as  far-sighted  as  the  New  England- 
ers,  who  planted  elms  along  their 
village  streets.  When  I  drive  through 
one  of  those  beautiful  places,  I  thank 
heaven  for  their  kindness.  Well,  we 
will  all  be  ancestors  some  day,  and 
at  present  it  does  not  look  as  though 
we  were  going  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
much  in  the  way  of  worldly  goods, 
so  let  us  at  least  leave  some  fine  old 
trees ! 

THE  next  thing  to  take  up  on  this 
place  was  the  lawn.  Probably 
ev-eryone  knows  the  story  of  the 
American  who  was  visiting  one  of  the 
old  places  in  England.  He  was  thrilled 
by  the  lawn,  and  talked  with  the 
head  gardener  about  it.  He  explained 
that,  having  built  a  place  in  Lake 
Forest,  he  wanted  the  same  sort  of 
turf,  and  how  was  it  accomplished? 

"Very  easy,"  answered  the  old 
gardener,  "we  have  been  rolling  it 
and  mowing  it  for  a  hundred  years." 

Excellent  advice,  but  difficult  to 
follow.  So  we  will  have  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  present,  and  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 

Grass  is  difficult,  tedious,  expen- 
sive; and  rather  a  bore.  The  question 
has  to  be  faced,  however,  because  a 
lawn  can  either  make  or  mar  a  place. 
If  it  is  feasible,  and  you  are  building 
a  new  house  with  a  new  lawn,  the 
best  procedure  is  as  follows.  Rope 
off  a  small  area  around  the  house  for 
the  workmen.  Then  manure,  fertilize, 
and  lime  the  lawn  area,  and  if  the 
soil  is  hopelessly  bad,  add  some  good 
rich  loam.  Plow  it  up  and  plant  a 
cover  crop,  like  cow  peas,  soy  beans, 
buck  wheat,  or  summer  rye.  This 
should  be  done  early  in  the  spring. 
Plow  this  under  in  August,  harrow 
several  times,  then  sow  grass  seed 
early  in  September.  Buy  only  the 
best  lawn  grass  seed;  inexpensive 
seed  leads  to  disaster.  By  this  pro- 


cedure most  of  the  weeds  should  be 
eradicated  and  the  soil  enriched;  and 
if  your  lawn  is  not  a  "knock  out," 
you  have  a  right  to  acute  depression, 
for  you  have  done  your  best! 

To  renovate  an  old  lawn,  unless 
it  is  completely  hopeless,  do  not  plow 
it  up  and  replant,  hopefully  thinking 
that  that  is  the  answer  to  weeds  and 
crab  grass.  Certainly  not,  because  all 
the  old  seeds  will  still  be  with  you. 
No;  dig  out,  laboriously,  weeds  and 
crab  grass  (August  is  a  fine  month 
to  do  this),  and  top  dress  with  fine 
soil  and  fertilizer,  and  then  reseed. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  help  your 
lawn  like  the  constant  and  intelligent 
use  of  fertilizers  and  top-dressings  of 
fine  soil.  This  seeps  down,  and  forti- 
fies the  roots.  Do  this  early  in  the 
spring,  and  again  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. The  answer  to  a  fine  lawn  is 
to  have  the  good  grass  so  thick  that 
there  is  no  room  for  weeds  and  crab 
grass;  to  attain  this  you  can  never 
relax.  It  is  a  tiresome  thought  but, 
alas,  very  true.  This  was  and  is  the 
procedure  adapted  on  this  place,  and 
the  result  is  very  beautiful. 

The  box  garden  was  planned  to 
make  you  want  to  go  through  it  to 
the  pond.  A  straight  line  of  box  runs 
to  the  water,  with  a  kind  of  garden 
room  on  either  side,  and  a  nice 
crooked  apple  tree  to  give  shadow. 
All  the  beds  are  surrounded  by  box, 
with  a  few  large  bumpy  bushes  to 
give  accents.  In  the  curved  borders 
is  a  planting  of  herbaceous  material, 
that  carries  the  bloom  along  from 
May  to  October'.  In  the  center  beds, 
leading  to  the  pond,  only  forget-me- 
nots,  and  tulips,  followed  by  pale  yel- 
low lantana,  are  planted.  This  is  so 
that  the  eye  will  not  be  disturbed 
on  its  way  to  the  pond,  as  that  is  the 
feature  that  has  to  be  accentuated. 

This  old  place  looks  very  mellow, 
and  certainly  as  though  it  all  just 
happened  naturally,  until  we  lift  the 
curtain  and  see  that  underneath  this 
simple  perfection  was  thought,  cour- 
age (chopping  down  the  big  trees), 
vigilance,  and  taste. 


lA  blue  print  can  be  obtained  from  Coun- 
try Life.  1270  Sixth  Ave..  New  York  City, 
np*)n  Request. 


This  English  Glass  Garden  is  now  being  made  in 
the  United  States.  Made  of  durable  red  cedar 
and  double-streneth  slass.  No  puttying  or  ^lass 
(ittinif.  This  house  is  13  ft.  wide  and  10  ft. 
lonn.  Other  leneths  to  suit.  Can  be  easily  taken 
down  and  moved  to  another  location  or  stored, 
making  it  practical  for  rented  property.  Fur- 
nished with  12-inch  board  raised  foundation,  if 
desired.  Additional  sections  easily  added. 
Doubles  length  of  gardening  season.  Can  be 
heated  if  desired.  Guaranteed  for  one  year 
against  damage  by  wind  or  hail  storms. 

THE  GLASS  HOUSE  OF  A  HUNDRED  USES 
Priced  from  $89.50  up,  f.o.b.  Des  Plaines, 
Illinois.  Cosh  or  convenient  terms 

Write  for  "Orlyt  Portable  Glass  Garden"  catalog, 
giving  prices  and  full  particulars. 

LORD  <S  BURNHAM  COMPANY 

Irvington,  N.  Y.      Dept.  A-0     Des  Plaines,  III. 


Three  encyclopedic  books  on 
gardening  which  should  be  on 
every  gardener's  bookshelf 

The  Garden  Encyclopedia 

over  1300  pages,  750  pictures,  10,000  articles 

A  complete  garden  encyclopedia  in  one  volume.  No  matter  what 
problem  comes  up.  you'll  find  the  correct  answer  in  one  of  this 
book's  10.000  fully-illustrated  articles.  The  convenient  alpha- 
betical arrangement  enables  you  to  get,  instantly,  information 
about  planning,  planting,  care  or  protection  from  pests.  Simple 
and  non-technical;  made  even  plainer  by  750  clear  ^QQ 
pictures.  Planned  by  practical  experts.  ^T* 

Bailey's  Standard  Encyclopedia 
of  Horticulture — 3  volumes 

3,639  pages,  4,000  illustrations, 

96  full  page  plates,  24  color  plates 

This  great  work,  compiled  by  more  than  500  collaborators,  is  a 
universal  and  invaluable  authority  on  horticulture.  The  three 
volumes  make  a  compact  and  thorough  presentation  of  the  kind, 
characteristics  and  methods  of  cultivation  of  plants  grown  in 
North  America.  The  description  of  more  than  40,000  plants  is 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  completely  useful  to  both 
those  who  wish  scientific  authority  on  gardening  $  "I  00 
subjects,  and  those  who  enjoy  the  amateur  rating.  J.O* 

1001  Garden  Questions  Answered 

by  Alfred  Carl  Hottes 

Written  in  the  popular  form  of  questions  and  answers  so  that  a 
quick  answer  may  easily  be  found.  A  wealth  of  information  for 
the  amateur  with  an  average-size  place  as  it  gives  instructions 
on  every  phase  of  gardening  as  well  as  pointers  on  house  plants. 
Covers  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  most  emphasis  on 
flowers.  Excellent  lists  of  different  plants  for  diflerent  purposes 
are  given  as  well  as  information  on  planting,  dis-  %6y  QQ 
tances  apart  for  plants,  testing,  etc.  ^* 


To:  COUNTRY  LIFE'S  Book  Shop,  1270  Si.xih  Avenue,  New  York 
Please  send  me  copy  of 

□  The  Garden  Encyclopedia  (One  Volume)  $4.00 

□  Bailey's  Standard  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture 
(3  Vols.)  $15.00 

□  1001  CtArden  Questions  Answered  (One  Volume)  $2.00 

Name   

Address 

Check  for  enclosed. 
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ONS  &  GAM 


Coiiiitry  Life's  Bookshop 

recommends  the  following  books 
for  the  gunner  and  fisherman. 


1.  Tranquillity  Revisited, 

by  Colonel  H.  P.  Sheldon 

The  author  and  his  charming  stories  need  no  introduction  to 
sportsmen,  indeed  he  is  considered  to-day's  outstanding  writer 
on  shooting.  His  first  book  "Tranquillity"  is  famous.  It  sold 
out  quickly  and  now  commands  a  premium.  All  those  who 
have  read  "Tranquillity"  will  look  forward  to  this  recent,  larger, 
volume  on  the  same  theme:  woodcock,  grouse  and  duck  shoot- 
ing in  a  New  Elngland  setting.  Illustrated  by  color  reproductions 
of  seven  original  water  colors  by  A.  Lassell  Ripley.  Limited 
to  485  numbered  copies.  $25.00 

2.  Big  Stony,  by  Howard  T.  Walden,  2nd 

By  the  author  of  "Upstream  and  Down"  this  charming  new 
collection  of  fishing  stories  is  considered  to  be  even  better. 
Mr.  Walden  has  the  ability  to  give  his  characters  those  at- 
tributes which  we  all  can  readily  see  in  our  fishing  friends, 
and  the  reader  will  feel  that  he  recognizes  their  originals. 
This  book  will  appeal  to  all  fly  fishermen.  Illustrated  with 
charming  pencil  sketches  by  Milton  C.  Weiler.  Only  550  num- 
bered copies  printed.  $10.00 

3.  Leaping  Silver,  by  Lee  Wulff 

An  excellent  description  of  the  life-cycle  of  the  Atlantic  Salmon 
as  far  as  it  is  known  to  man,  with  speculations  on  the  unknown 
phases  of  the  salmon's  life,  and  discussion  of  methods  of  fish- 
ing for  this  king  of  game  fish.  Lavishly  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  by  the  author.  Limited  Edition  540  num- 
bered and  autographed  copies  with  full-color  frontispiece.  $15.00 
Regular  Edition  without  color  illustrations.  $3.50 

4«  No  Life  So  Happy,  by  Edwin  Lewis  Peterson 

A  delightfully  written  trout  fishing  story.  Illustrated  by  Wil- 
liam Schaldach.  $2.50 

5.  The  Amateur  Fly  Tyer, 

by  William  Bayard  Sturgis 
The  author  of  "New  Lines  For  Fly  Fishers"  advises  the  tyro 
and  expert  alike  on  the  best  and  most  modern  patterns  of  flies 
for  taking  trout  and  salmon  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast. 
Illustrated  with  drawings.  $3.50 

6.  Fur,  Feathers,  and  Steel,  by  Reuben  R.  Cross 

Rich  in  anecdotes  about  angling,  this  book  tells  the  amateur 
fly  tyer  all  he  needs  to  know  about  necessary  materials,  their 
selection,  and  use,  plus  an  insight  into  many  new  tricks  of 
the  trade.  By  the  author  of  "Tying  American  Trout  Lures."  $2.00 

7.  A  Book  On  Duck  Shooting, 

by  Van  Campen  Heilner 

An  enthusiastic  and  vivid  account  of  the  author's  wildfowling 
experiences  throughout  the  world.  Superbly  illustrated  by  Lynn 
Bogue  Hunt.  16  color  plates,  16  pages  of  drawings,  150  pages 
of  photographs.  $7.50 

8.  All  Seasons  Afield  With  Rod  and  Gun, 

by  Raymond  R.  Camp 

A  sound  guide  to  nearly  all  forms  of  shooting  and  fishing. 
The  author  not  only  has  had  wide  experience  with  rod  and 
gvm  but  writes  with  a  light,  skilful  touch  that  insures  good 
reading  as  well  as  good  council.  $3.50 

9.  Falconry,  by  William  F.  Russell,  Jr. 

A  handbook  on  an  ancient  and  historic  sport  that  remains 
entirely  practicable  to-day.  The  author,  an  experienced  modern 
falconer,  explains  clearly  and  thoroughly  every  aspect  of  this 
fascinating  sport.  Every  process  from  trapping  the  falcon  to 
hunting  with  it  is  taken  up  in  detail.  Drawings  by  W.  D.  Sar- 
gent and  photographs  by  the  author.  $2.50 

Books  on  all  phases  of  country  living  are  obtainable  from 
COUNTRY  LIFE'S  BOOKSHOP 
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WAR:  THE  WOODCOCK;  AN  HONEST  MAN 


IT  is  difficult  to  write  of  pleasant 
scenes  and  pastimes  when  across 
a  narrowed  sea  the  forces  of  hell  are 
storming  at  the  very  sources  of  our 
culture.  Now  is  the  season  to  wander 
along  a  trout  stream  observing  the 
beauty  and  freshness  of  spring  and 
to  sense  the  eternal  assurance  of  life 
renewed.  But  to  me,  as  to  many 
others,  there  are  shadows  across  the 
pool  that  fade  not  in  the  sunshine, 
and  a  chill  is  in  the  fragrant  air  that 
defies  the  warm  breeze  from  the 
South. 

It  must  have  been  at  this  season 
that  Noyes  was  inspired  tc  write 
the  verses  beginning,  "Go  down  to 
Kew  in  hlac-time."  I  wonder,  as  I 
repeat  the  words,  if  a  Nazi  aviator 
has  yet  succeeded  in  dropping  half 
a  ton  of  high  explosive  among  the 
lilacs  and  returned  to  hand  in  a 
prideful  report  of  the  achievement 
to  his  masters,  for  lilacs  are  objects 
of  beauty  and  as  such  are  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  scheme  of  things 
that  Hitler  would  force  upon  the 
world. 

There  is  a  griping  and  a  bitterness 
for  many  of  us  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  who  learned  in  the  previous  catas- 
trophe how  to  fiddle  the  grisly  tune 
of  war  are  now  esteemed  to  have 
passed  the  age  for  combat  service 
and  must  stand  to  one  side  while  the 
boys  go  in  to  take  our  places.  We 
know!  To  me  it  seems  the  wiser 
course  to  let  the  dogs  of  hate  blunt 
their  fangs  on  our  tough  old  bones, 
leaving  youth  unhurt  to  raise  again 
the  structures  of  honor  and  decency, 
from  the  rubble  and  filth  and  the 
degradation  of  civilized  conflict. 

I  find  some  small  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  a  wounded  lion  is 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  a 
whole  lion,  and,  also,  that  he  who 
fences  with  Papa  Weygand  had  better 
know  all  the  parries. 

Capt.  Paul  Curtis,  whom  we  knew 
as  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  old 
"Country  Life,"  is,  if  he  is  still  alive 
and  sound,  serving  with  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders.  Good  luck  to  him  if  he 
lives,  and  peace  to  his  spirit  if  he  goes 
down.  He  and  I  have  shared  many 
a  grand  day  on  other  fields  when 
there  was  an  occasional  light  whiff 
of  powder  smoke  in  the  air. 


WOODCOCK 

Word  reaches  me,  and  is  indeed 
confirmed  by  my  own  observations, 
that  our  woodcock  were  not  so  seri- 
ously damaged  by  the  frosty  weather 
in  the  South  as  had  been  feared.  This 
at  least  is  a  spot  of  good  news  to 
paste  up  on  an  otherwise  sombre 
bulletin  board.  Investigations  carried 
out  upon  the  northern  breeding 
grounds  indicate  that  the  birds  are 
there  in  normal  populations. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  very  much 


about  woodcock  from  an  examinatioii 
of  conditions  in  only  one  or  two 
localities.  That  is  why  there  is  al- 
ways such  a  wide  disparity  to  be 
noted  in  the  reports  turned  in  by 
individual  gunners.  While  one  man 
finds  no  birds  at  all  in  his  covers, 
another  observer,  perhaps  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  is  having  the  best 
shooting  in  years.  No  one  knows  why 
a  piece  of  ground  is  suddenly  deserted 
by  these  birds  after  years  of  occu- 
pancy, but  everyone  knows  that  it 
does  happen.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  best  time  to  take  a  woodcock 
census  is  in  the  early  spring,  when 
the  birds  are  mating,  and  not  in  the 
autumn,  when  they  are  migrating. 
When  birds  are  found  on  the  "sing- 
ing grounds"  you  may  be  sure  that 
they'll  stay  there  and  rear  their 
young.  For  a  few  months  then  the 
populations  are  comparatively  stable 
and  present  a  more  accurate  indica- 
tion of  conditions  than  is  to  be  had 
later  when,  as  I  have  known  it  to 
happen,  the  whole  flight  may  come 
and  go  from  an  area  in  the  space  of 
two  days  or  less. 

Woodcock  have  been  benefited, 
no  doubt,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
primitive  eastern  forest  lands  to  agri- 
culture and  now  that  so  many  of 
the  old  hill  farms  of  New  England 
are  being  abandoned,  these  birds,  to- 
gether with  the  grouse,  the  deer  and 
other  native  wildlife,  find  ideal  en- 
vironment in  the  deserted  pastures 
and  orchards. 


VERMONTER 

Driving  alone  along  a  Vermont 
highway  a  few  weeks  ago  I  came 
upon  a  little  old  fellow  plodding 
along  with  a  cane,  a  limp  and  a  small 
hand  bag.  I  inquired  if  he  would  like 
a  lift,  and  the  invitation  was  courte- 
ously accepted.  My  guest  was  well 
past  the  allotted  three  score  years 
and  ten  but  his  eyes  were  gray  and 
clear  and  lively  with  interest. 

"Be  you  a-goin'  as  fur  as  Rutland, 
Mister?"  he  asked. 

"Now  that's  fortunate,  fer  I  hev 
got  to  git  to  Springfield  today  "one 
way  or  'nother  an'  this  will  be  a 
great  help,  an'  no  mistake." 

We  talked  of  trout  fishing  and 
other  matters  for  a  time  and  then 
he  spoke  of  the  urgency  of  his  busi- 
ness in  Springfield. 

"I  jest  have  to  be  there,"  said  he, 
"an'  I  been  wishin'  that  I  didn't  have 
to  go  an'  lose  time  from  my  work, 
an'  then,  by  'mighty,  day  before  yes- 
terday I  cut  my  foot  with  the  axe 
sos't  I  can't  work  for  a  week  anyhow. 
So  now  I  c'n  go  jest  as  well  as  not. 
Danged  lucky  piece  of  business,  take 
it  all  around." 

It  didn't  seem  so  to  me,  but  I 
said  nothing  to  disturb  a  philosophy 
so  serene. 
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"  'Fore  you  come  along  four  cars 
passed  me  goin'  my  way  an'  nobody 
in  'em  but  the  driver,  but  didn't  no 
one  of  'em  offer  me  a  ride.  Can't  say 
I  blame  'em,  however.  Folks  is  kinder 
scairt  to  pick  up  strangers — 'fraid  o' 
gittin'  robbed  or  murdered." 

"Well,"  I  remarked,  "I  don't  pick 
up  just  anyone,  but  you  looked  like 
an  honest  man." 

His  clothes  were  old  and  shabby, 


Golden  Bantam  will  fool  a  duck,  or 
whether  ducks  will  regard  rubber 
corn  with  the  same  dubiety  that  we 
humans  have  for  the  varnished  wax- 
work hams  and  roasts  and  fowl  cur- 
rently on  display  in  the  windows  of 
delicatessen  shops  throughout  the 
land.  These  are  matters  still  to  be 
put  to  proof  in  the  field  and  in  the 
courts.  The  findings  may  be  awaited 
with  equanimity  but  I  think  we  will 


COL.  H.  P.  SHELnOIV 

A  handy  man  with  a  gun 

Let  the  Colonel  tell  his  own 
story:  "Born  at  Fair  Haven,  Vt., 
where  the  family  has  lived  for  six 
generations.  We  were  farmer  folk, 
living  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 


on  earth.  Shooting  and  fishing 
were  my  greatest  joys,  but  my  in- 
dulgence was  limited  because  my 
average  annual  income  amounted 
to  about  $1.25.  My  erudition  was 
acknowledged  when  Norwich  Uni- 
versity conferred  a  degree  upon 
me.  Finally  chose  the  Army  for  a 
career,  and  went  about  getting  my 
commission  the  hard  way — peeling 
spuds  and  shagging  a  Springfield. 
Overseas  as  a  machine  gun  officer 
in  1917,  and  lasted  very  well  until 
October  4,  1918,  when  I  was  the 
victim  of  a  violent  incident  that  left 
me  with  a  gimp  in  my  off  hind  leg. 
Resigned  from  the  Army  soon  after 
leaving  the  hospital,  very  proud 
that  I  was  Post  Commandant  at 
Fort  Ethan  Allen,  where  I  had 
peeled  the  spuds  and  shagged  the 
Springfield.  Wrote  a  good  deal  and 
became  increasingly  interested  in 
wildlife  conservation.  Served  as 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  of 
Vermont  for  six  years  and  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Bio- 
logical Survey,  where  I  am  located 
at  present.  I  live  in  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  and  all  honest  folk  are  wel- 
come at  my  hearth." 


and  I  felt  certain  that  after  a  lifetime 
of  hard  work  ai.d  deprivation  upon 
some  stony  hill  farm  he  had  little  to 
show  in  the  way  of  material  posses- 
sions. But  he  had  something  fine  and 
splendid,  nevertheless,  something  that 
he  had  cherished  and  guarded  for  70 
long  years.  He  showed  it  to  me  now, 
with  a  prideful  flash  in  his  gray  eyes. 
"I  be  one,"  said  he. 


COLD  BRICK 

I  am  told  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  purchase  rubber  imitations  of  corn 
on  the  cob.  It  is  intended  to  be  used 
in  place  of  real  corn  to  bait  wild 
ducks  to  the  blind.  The  use  of  corn 
or  other  grain  for  this  purpose  is,  as 
everyone  knows,  forbidden  by  Fed- 
eral regulation.  So  someone  has  ger- 
minated the  idea  that  if  you  can 
make  a  duck  think  he's  being  baited 
without  actually  offering  him  any- 
thing nutritious  you  can  coax  him 
in  and  kill  him  without  exposing  any 
part  of  your  posterior  anatomy  to 
Uncle  Sam's  paddle.  Maybe  you  can. 
— I  don't  know.  You  will  probably 
have  to  wait  until  the  duck-shooting 
season  to  find  out. 

I  don't  know  whether  rubberized 


do  well  to  rise  and  give  the  inventor 
of  rubber  corn  the  tribute  of  a 
minute  of  silence.  He  has  Hghted 
upon  the  fundamental  and  basic 
principle  of  American  democracy  at 
work.  He  may  make  something  very 
good  out  of  it,  too,  before  (1)  gun- 
ners find  that  the  ducks  won't  come 
in  to  rubber,  or  (2)  that  they  will 
come  in  to  rubber  and  Uncle  Sam 
says  "rubber  corn  is  out." 

Perhaps  we  shouldn't  expect  ducks 
to  be  any  smarter  than  human  beings 
and  we,  being  as  we  are,  the  noblest 
work  of  God,  have  occasionally  been 
flimflammed  by  some  damned  shyster, 
or  other  who  has  offered  us  something 
that  wasn't  so  digestible  as  it  looked 
to  be.  It  will  grieve  me  nevertheless 
if  our  black  ducks,  mallards,  teal  and 
widgeon  turn  out  to  be  no  wiser, 
after  all,  than  we  are.  It  would  be 
discouraging  in  such  a  world. 

But  it  is  the  principle  of  the  idea 
that  I  would  salute  now — that  splen- 
did way  we  have  of  enacting  a  law 
for  our  own  good,  by  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  then  turning  our 
ingenuity  to  the  task  of  discovering, 
or  inventing,  a  way  to  flout  it.  By 
so  doing  we've  always  managed  so 
far,  at  least,  to  have  our  laws  and 
our  fun,  too. 
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NOTES  i 


Edited  by  PETER  VISCHER 


THE  rebuilding  of  the  magazine 
Country  Life  has  been,  and  is, 
a  fascinating  task. 

Most  people  think  of  it  as  an 
amalgamation  of  the  historic  "Coun- 
try Life"  and  a  fanatical  magazine 
called  "Horse  &  Horseman,"  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  subject  from 
which  it  took  its  name.  A  few  of 
those  who  enjoyed  the  gay  wander- 
ings of  what  was  then  "Country 
Life"  rather  objected  to  the  more 
forceful  intrusion  of  the  horses;  a 
few  "Horse  &  Horseman"  addicts — 
in  some  cases  subscribers  back  to 
the  days  of  "Polo" — frankly  resented 
anything  that  was  not  entirely  de- 
voted to  horses. 

Actually,  the  amalgamation  was 
more  complicated.  It  was  an  honest 
alliance  of  what  was  best  in  "Coun- 
try Life,"  shunning  the  dilettantism 
that  had  been  permitted  to  enter  its 
spirit,  not  only  with  "Horse  &  Horse- 
man" but  also  with  "The  Sportsman." 
The  combination  promised  to  be  a 
happy  one. 

"Country  Life"  had  the  wonderful 
all-inclusive  name,  completely  de- 
scriptive of  the  subject  we're  inter- 
ested in.  It  had  forty-odd  years  of 
honorable  background,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  those  who 
live  in  the  country.  Too,  it  was  by 
no  means  oblivious  to  the  part  that 
sport  plays  in  that  life.  It  did, 
though,  hesitate  to  take  sport  with 
the  serious  and  the  practical  appli- 
cation that  we  do  today. 

"The  Sportsman"  established  a 
reputation  among  those  who  could 
afford  to  live  as  they  liked — which 
was,  perhaps,  its  undoing  in  this 
democratic  world.  It  dealt  impor- 
tantly with  the  unique  interests  of 
those  who  can  shoot  in  the  South, 
fish  in  the  North,  race  abroad  .  .  . 
do  as  they  please.  It  understood,  too, 
that  "under  all  sport  lies  the  land." 

"Horse  and  Horseman"  was  an 
accurate,  genuine,  vigilant  publica- 
tion like  none  other  in  the  world: 
dishwater  to  anyone  who  didn't  care 
about  horses  but  as  important  as 
breakfast  to  that  curious  intense 
group  of  men  and  women — and  chil- 
dren, don't  forget — whose  lives  may 
truly  be  said  to  revolve  about  these 
particular  animals  that  are  so  much 
the  heart  and  center  of  country 
living. 

"Country  Life"  had  the  broad  con- 
ception of  voluntary  living  on  the 
land.  "The  Sportsman"  brought  the 
glint  to  their  eyes,  filled  their  leisure 
hours  with  pleasures  denied,  unhap- 
pily, to  most  people.  "Horse  & 
Horseman"  added  a  touch  of  ear- 
nestness to  the  one  hobby  about 
which  living  in  the  country  really 
centers,  a  hobby  so  extraordinarily 
expansive  and  expensive  that  it  takes 
on  the  aspect  of  Big  Business. 


The  above  preamble  is  inspired  by 
the  result  of  a  new  questionnaire  we 
recently  sent  out  to  find  out  what 
the  readers  of  Country  Life  today 
are  really  interested  in.  It  was,  in 
brief,  a  questionnaire  that  went  to 
quite  a  cross-section  of  our  sub- 
scribers to  find  out  which  depart- 
ments in  this  book  are  read  with  the 
greatest  intensity. 

Now,  questionnaires  are  a  damned 
nuisance;  we  know  it.  But  we  know 
no  better  way  to  find  out  what  the 
public  reaction  is  to  what  we're  do- 
ing, and  we  crave  our  readers'  indul- 
gence, at  reasonable  intervals,  on  that 
score.  After  all.  to  be  alive  a  maga- 
zine must  be  the  response  to  a  de- 
mand, food  for  a  hunger. 

FRANKLY,  we  knew  what  the  sub- 
scribers to  "Horse  &  Horseman" 
were  interested  in — but  there  were 
only  12,044  of  these.  We  knew,  more 
or  less,  what  the  readers  of  "The 
Sportsman"  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested in — but  there  never  were 
more  than  27,010  of  these  and  the 
turnover  among  them  was  enough  to 
turn  a  circulation  manager's  hair 
gray.  The  truth  is  that  we  didn't 
really  know  know  what  the  readers 
of  "Country  Life" — and  there  were 
22,146  of  these  at  the  peak — were 
interested  in  and  if  we  had  known 
it  wouldn't  have  helped  much  because 
we  were  changing  the  magazine  so, 
taking  it  back  so  hurriedly  to  first 
principles.^ 

Well,  anyway,  when  we  succeeded 
in  stabilizing  the  circulation  of  the 
new  Country  Life  at  above  41,000 
net  paid — and  doing  it  without  diffi- 
culty— we  thought  we  had  acquired 
a  real  family.  And  that  it  might  be  a 
good  time  to  find  out  how  we're  do- 
ing in  their  opinion. 

So  we  sent  out  the  questionnaire. 

READERS  of  this  department  will 
.  be  interested  to  hear  that  there 
is  a  greater  interest  in  horses  among 
Country  Life  subscribers  than  in 
any  other  subject.  "The  Sportsman's 


1  Long  before  the  "Country  Life"  of  recent 
memory  became  a  sort  of  gay  and  ephemeral 
"Vanity  Fair"  it  was  really  a  magazine  de- 
voted to  country  living.  Its  first  editor,  in 
1901,  was  the  great  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey.  In 
his  first  issue  he  said: 

"There  is  a  growing  interest  in  country  life: 
this  journal  would  be  its  representative. 

"The  interest  in  country  life  is  various. 
Many  persons  are  drawn  to  it  because  it  is  re- 
lease from  the  city.  Sooner  or  later  every  busy 
man  longs  for  a  quiet  nook  in  the  country  where 
he  may  be  at  peace.  He  wants  a  country  resi- 
dence. Every  year  the  outflux  to  the  country  is 
greater  and  farther  reaching.  The  city  may  not 
satisfy  the  soul. 

"To  others,  country  life  is  nature  for  nature's 
sake.  It  is  contact  with  living  and  growing 
things.  The  spirit  of  nature-love,  under  one 
name  or  another,  is  taking  firm  hold  on  our 
people.  It  is  the  spirit  of  pleasant  inquiry,  of 
intellectual  enthusiasm,  of  moral  uplift.  Its  as- 
sociations are  with  things  that  are  clean  and 
true. 

"Others,  by  choice  or  chance,  are  permanent 
country  residents.  They  are  farmers  or  horti- 


Diary,"  the  wonderful  gardening  ar- 
ticles by  Dorothy  Nicholas  (her  hus- 
band, incidentally,  was  a  master  of 
both  the  Meadow  Brook  and  the 
Harford,  showing  once  again  the  close 
affinity  between  horses  and  country 
living),  the  excellent  livestock  de- 
partment edited  by  George  Turrell, 
all  piled  up  big  votes.  But  the  horse 
department  led  by  a  wide  margin. 

This  has,  to  my  mind,  a  two-fold 
significance.  For  one  thing,  it  makes 
honest  and  simple  writings  on  the 
horse  available  to  a  much  wider  au- 
dience than  ever  before  (41,000  as 
against  12,000)  and  may  thus  make 
an  increasing  number  of  friends  for 
horses.  In  the  second  place,  it  means 
that  s  the  magazine  is  permitted  to 
expand  by  an  improvement  in  world 
conditions,  if  any,  it  will  be  in  the 
field  of  the  horse  that  the  greatest 
expansion  will  be  made. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Country 
Life  should  not  become  the  biggest, 
strongest,  staunchest  and  sanest  horse 
magazine  in  history,  enhancing  rather 
than  detracting  from  its  quality  as 
a  magazine  devoted  to  all  important 
phases  of  country  living. 

But  enough  of  that.  Let's  see  what 
there  is  in  the  news  this  month,  over 
and  above  the  racing,  polo  and  horse 
show  summaries  published  elsewhere. 


BELATED  HONORS 

IF  there's  anything  we  hate  in  this 
magazine  it's  mistakes.  And  we've 
made  two  perfectly  silly  errors  to 
which  we  wish  to  make  public  cor- 
rection. Both  happen  to  be  in  the 
field  of  steeplechasing,  in  which  we 
have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest. 
(And  which,  needless  to  say,  we  are 
delighted  to  see  improving  at  such 
a  rapid  rate.) 

In  the  first  place,  we  said  that 
Blockade  had  never  won  any  race 
other  than  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup. 
Sorry.  Our  own  "Record  of  Hunt 
Race  Meetings,"  published  annually 
by  this  organization,  shows  that  he 
won  the  Grand  National  Point  to 

culturists,  or  they  are  professional  or  business 
men  who  live  in  villages  and  rural  cities. 
Spread  out  a  map  of  North  America.  Note  the 
mere  dots  that  represent  the  cities;  contrast  the 
immense  expanses  of  the  country. 

"Only  when  we  love  the  country  is  country 
life  worth  the  living.  Contentment  and  satis- 
faction of  soul  are  beyond  all  questions  of 
pecuniary  reward.  Ultimately,  they  dominate 
all  things.  We  would  clasp  hands  with  every 
person  who  loves  the  country,  and  we  would 
engender  that  love  in  persons  who  love  it  not: 
and  thus  would  we  come  into  sympathy  with 
all  mankind.  .  . 

'We  would  preach  the  sermon  of  the  out- 
of-doors,  where  men  are  free.  We  would  lead 
the  way  to  the  place  where  there  is  room,  and 
where  there  are  sweet,  fresh  winds.  We  would 
relieve  the  cramped  and  pent-up  life  with 
visions  of  things  that  every  one  may  h.ive  for 
only  the  trouble  of  opening  his  eyes.  We  w'ould 
tell  him  where  the  wild  geranium  biows  and 
what  it  means.  To  the  person  who  resides  per- 
manently in  the  country,  we  would  give  a 
broader  view  and  a  closer  intimacy  with  what 
he  has.  We  would  show  him  the  dandelion.  We 


Point  on  April  22,  1939,  beating  five 
other  horses  by  no  less  than  fifteen 
lengths.  Our  thanks  to  Walter  W. 
Craigie,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  bring- 
ing this  error  to  our  attention. 

The  second  error  to  which  we  wish 
to  make  confession  appeared  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  "Record  •f  Hunt 
Race  Meetings."  In  this  book  we  ac- 
claimed Sidney  Watters,  Jr.,  as  the 
leading  amateur  rider  of  1939  with 
10  wins  out  of  29  starts.  Now  it 
turns  out  that  the  particular  Hamil- 
ton of  the  many  riding  Hamiltons 
who  won  the  Caldwell  Vase  at  White- 
marsh  on  September  23  was  Dick 
and  not  R.  C,  as  we  had  it.  Giving 
credit  where  credit  is  due,  this  means 
that  the  leading  amateur  of  1939  was 
R.  P.  Hamilton  and  our  hat,  even  if 
late,  is  off  to  him. 


GET   EM  YOUNG 

MOST  race-tracks  have  rules  sup- 
posed to  keep  children  out, 
but  hundreds  of  Baltimore  children 
speak  of  Pimlico  as  their  own  play- 
ground. Come  spring  they  expect 
their  Sunday  trip  to  Pimlico  just  as 
surely  as  they  expect  their  visit  to 
the  zoo  and  their  annual  trek  to  the 
circus.  Shepherded  by  equally  inter- 
ested parents,  the  eager  children  see 
all  the  backstage  sights  of  the  famous 
Maryland  Jockey  Qub  course  when 
there  is  pre-seascn  activity. 

Many  of  these  inquisitive  young- 
sters, who  will  make  up  the  racing 
public  of  tomorrow,  start  their  vis- 
its at  the  ages  of  two  or  three,  ac- 
tually some  years  before  they  can 
take  in  what's  going  on.  However, 
this  early  training  has  some  effect  as 
a  bystander  can  tell  from  the  know- 
ing questions  asked  by  the  ten-  to 
twelve-year-old  boys  and  girls. 
Whether  they're  in  the  stands  watch- 
ing early  workouts  or  back  stable 
watching  unloading  of  horses,  they 
have  the  vernacular,  the  interest 
which  comes  from  years  of  associa- 
tion with  a  beloved  activity. 

Wide-eyed  little  girls  and  keen- 
would  put  him  into  harmony  with  his  environ- 
ment, 

"We  intend  that  our  work  shall  be  more  than 
sentiment.  We  believe  that  we  have  also  an 
economic  and  social  mission.  The  cities  are 
congested;  the  countr\-  has  room.  We  would 
check  the  influx  into  the  cities  by  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  country  man  to  see  the  country. 
We  would  show  him  his  advantages.  The  ab- 
jectly poor  live  in  the  cities.  One  does  not 
star\'e  in  the  country.  .  . 

"What,  then,  is  our  field?  To  extend  and 
emphasize  the  interest  in  country  life;  to  point 
the  way  to  nature;  to  portray  the  beauty  of 
the  land  that  lies  beneath  the  open  sky,  to  lure 
to  health  and  relaxation;  to  stay  the  congestion 
of  the  city;  to  raise  the  tone  of  American 
farming;  to  ofTer  specific  help  and  ad\ice  to 
the  home-maker,  the  vacation-seeker,  the  gar- 
dener, the  farmer,  the  nature-teacher,  the  natu- 
ralist; to  take  account  of  current  rural  events, 
to  record  progress,  and  to  make  note  of  the 
literature;  to  make  the  country  the  complement 
of  the  city;  to  sound  some  sweet  and  joyous 
note  that  shall  relieve  the  tension  of  our  eager 
lives." 
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IRELAND 

GOFF'S 

BLOODSTOCK  SALES 

BALLSBRIDGE,  DUBLIN. 

(in  conjunction  with  Royal   Dublin  Society's  Horse  Show) 

500  YEARLINGS 

will  be  offered  for  sale  by  auction 

TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY 
AUGUST  6.  7.  8.  1940 

Catalogue  includes  many  yearlings  of  high-class  hreeding. 
Most  of  the  leading  English  and  Irish  stallions  are  repre- 
sented, including  Fairway,  Caerleon,  Colombo,  Camero- 
nian.  Sir  Cosmo,  Portlaw,  Link  Boy,  Solario,  Fair  Trial, 
Gainsborough,  Winalot,  Windsor  Lad,  Tetratema,  Bos- 
worth,  Apron,  Stratford,  Bobsleigh,  Coup  de  Lyon,  Fur- 
rokh  Siyar,  Trimdon,  Felicitation,  Dastur,  Coronach, 
Colorado  Kid  and  Precipitation. 

Catalogues  on  request 

ROBERT  J.  GOFF  &  CO.  LTD. 

Auctioneers  fo  the  Irish  Turf  Club  and  Royal  Dublin  Society 
60-61,  Lower  Mount  Street, 
Dublin,  Ireland. 


Annual  Sales  of 
Tlioronghbred  Yearlings 


Saratoj^a  Springs,  N.  \, 
August  2nd  to  2:trd 


650 


Yearlings  of  the  Highest  Class  From 
Practically     Every     Leading  Breeding 
Establishment  in  America 


650 


There  is  scarcely  an  important  racing  event  in  Amer- 
ica that  has  not  been  won  by  a  horse  that  was  sold 
as  a  yearling  through  the  sales  of  this  Company 

MANY    A   FUTURE   GREAT   STAKE    WINNER    AND  CHAMPIOxN 
WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  THIS  SEASON'S  SALES 

//  You  Want  Winners  You  Must  Buy  at  Saratoga 


FASIG-TIPTON  COMPANY 


604  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


MORVEBf    STUD.  Charlottesville  •  vikoi^ia 


Thoroughbred    Yearlings   consigned   to    Saratoga   Sales,    Thursday   Evening,    August  8th 


Ch.c.  by  DIAVOLO— GALAROSE  by  GALLANT  FOX 

Roan  c.  by  GINO— FAIR  STELLA  by  WRACK 

Ch.c.  by  HARD  TACK— SUNANA  by  SUN  EDWIN 

B.C.  by  OMAHA— BLIND  LANE  by  BLIND  PLAY 

Ch.c.  by  POMPEY— FOXIM  by  JIM  GAFFNEY 

Ch.c.  by  POMPEY— RIVA  by  WRACK 

B.C.  by  TINTAGEL— RAYNHAM  ROSE  by  STIMULUS 

Ch.f.  by  TINTAGEL— BROWN  ROSE  by  BROWN  PRINCE  II 

Ch.f.  by  STIMULUS— PLUCKY  POLLY 

by  SIR  GALLAHAD  III 
B.f.  by  POMPEY— BLUE  EAGLE  by  CAMPFIRE 
Ch.f.  by  POMPEY— BONNE  ETOILE  by  WRACK 
B.f.  by  POMPEY— EAGLETON  by  CHATTERTON 
B.f.  by  POMPEY— FLICKAW AY  by  CAMPFIRE 
B.f.  by  POMPEY— MARGIE  C  by  FAIR  PLAY 
Ch.f.  by  POMPEY— MARSHMALLOW  by  CAMPFIRE 
Ch.f.  by  POMPEY— POLA  NEGRI  by  NEGOFOL 


Full  information  from 

STONE  FARM  ASSOCIATION 

90  Broad  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bay  Colt  by  OMAHA    BLIND  LANE 


BLIND  LANE  won  the  Frivolity  and  Canarsie  Stakes,  Bel- 
dame and  Homeland  Handicaps,  also  second  in  Latonia  Oaks, 
third  in  Arlington  Oaks,  etc.,  and  is  dam  of  the  winner  Joe  D. 

The  second  dam,  SILVER  LANE,  won  the  Beldame  Handicap, 
and  is  dam  of  five  winners. 

The  third  dam.  MEDORA  2nd,  produced  the  stake  winners 
LITTLE  CHIEF.  DAVID  BONE,  SIR  ASHLEY,  PARDEE  and 
BEATRICE,  and  several  other  winners  and  producers. 


JULY,  1940 
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PURINA  OMOLE 


just  two  bags  a  mor 
feed  a  horse. 

10TS  OF  FOLKS  know  what  a 
^  swell  feed  Omolene  is.  Tasty. 
Conditioning.  Full  of  variety. 

But  did  you  know  that  it's 
very  economical  to  feed.'  Just  2 
bags  —  with  hay  —  feed  the  aver- 
age horse  a  full  month.  Get  the 
price  from  your  local  Checker- 
board dealer  and  see  how  low 
your  monthly  feed  bill  will  be. 

Then  enter  your  order  for  two 
bags  a  month  for  each  horse  you 
own  and  free  yourself  from  all 
worry  about  getting  good  qual- 
ity horse  feed  from  now  on. 

PURINA  MILLS 
ri-ir St.  Louis,  Mo. 

:^vs.^v,r'^;|f'.Th..  

Balanced  FOR  TOP  CONDITIOnI 


NYDRIE  STABIES 

Esmontf  Virginia 

Breeders  of  the  following  winners 
during  past  four  years: 


DINNER  DATE 
DONITA  M 
FRANCESCO 


GALAPAS 
WHITE  TIE 
PARSCOUT 

and  many  others. 

Will  Present  for  Sale  on 
AUGUST  8th 

at  sales  of  Fasig  Tipton  Company 
at  SARATOGA  SPRINGS 


Chestnut 
Bay  Colt 
Chestnut 
Chestnut 
Chestnut 
Chestnut 
Chestnut 
Bay  Filly 
Chestnut 
Bay  Filly 
Brown  Fi 
Bay  Filly 


the  following  yearlings: 

Coh  by  Pompey— DURZES 
by  Pompey— PARCO 
Colt  by  Tintagel— TENTING 
Colt  by  Gallant  Fox— MORNING 
Colt  by  Stimulus— MELODIANA 
Coh  by  Omaha— AMBLE 
Filly  by  Diavolo— GALLANT  LADY 
by  Jacopo— BROAD  RIPPLE 
Filly  by  Omaha— MY  RISK 
by  Tintagel— JULEPTIME 
lly  by  Tintagel— HIGHLAND  DELL 
by  Pompev— PEGGY  BYRNE 


eyed  little  boys  dressed  in  their  Sun- 
day best,  cling  to  the  protecting 
hands  of  fathers  and  mothers  as  they 
stroll  along  the  front  of  the  Pimlico 
grandstands  watching  the  off-day 
workouts. 

Through  the  tunnel  ways  under  the 
stands  stream  visitors  headed  for  the 
stables  where  there's  a  bustle  of  ac- 
tivity from  5:30  until  after  10  when 
the  track  is  closed  for  workouts. 
Here  not  only  are  the  horses  cooling 
out  but  new  arrivals  are  being 
brought  by  van  to  the  stalls  from 
which  they  will  go  out  to  try  for 
victory  on  the  track.  The  children 
know  that  they  must  be  careful  not 
to  get  in  the  wav  of  horses  hoofs  or 
of  the  busy  men  working  around  the 
stables,  for  though  the  Maryland 
Jockey  Club  is  cordial  to  these  Sun- 
day visitors  no  rowdyism  or  foolish- 
ness is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
day's  work.  Standing  at  attention,  all 
eyes  for  what's  going  on,  the  children 
take  in  everything  from  the  stable 
pets  which  range  from  goats  to  kit- 
tens, to  the  most  minute  details  of 
unloading.  The  van  drivers  would  feel 
neglected  if  their  trucks  were  not  sur- 
rounded by  a  juvenile  audience  when 
they  pull  up  at  a  stable  entrance.  The 
efficiency  of  the  van  crew  is  fully 
appreciated  by  the  onlookers  who 
know  when  the  run-way  will  be  put 
down,  the  side  rails  up.  the  horses 
unloaded. 

These  tiny  spectators  know  that 
the  bucket  of  mud  is  for  padding  the 
feet  after  a  workout,  that  the  white 
rags  are  for  bandages,  that  the  big 
bundles  of  straw  are  taken  out  of  the 
van  stalls  and  put  on  the  stall  floors 
before  the  horses  are  unloaded.  In 
fact,  there's  a  lot  of  general  infor- 
mation on  the  details  of  running  a 
racing  stable  in  the  heads  of  these 
youngsters,  who  because  of  their 
early  training  at  and  devotion  to 
Pimlico  will  grow  up  to  be  intelligent, 
informed  and  enthu.siastic  fans  of  the 
Sport  of  Kings. 


FOREIGN  STALLIONS 

WHAT  will  happen  to  British 
and  French  stallions  in  the 
present  terrible  emergency  is  impos- 
sible to  predict.  And  yet,  despite  the 
chaotic  conditions,  no  less  than  five 
horses  are  even  now  being  advertised 
in  England  at  400  guinea  stud  fees, 
or  the  equivalent  of  $2,000,  with  the 
usual  additional  "one  guinea  to  the 
groom." 

They  are  the  invaluable  unbeaten 
Italian-bred  Donatello  II,  by  Blen- 
heim out  of  Delleana,  by  Clarissimus; 
Lord  Derby's  Hyperion  and  the  great 
Fairway  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery's  Blue  Peter,  who  might 
have  won  the  Triple  Crown  but  for 
the  war;  Foxhunter,  by  Foxlaw  out 
of  Trimestral,  by  William  the  Third. 
The  wonderful  French  racers,  Bois 
Roussel  and  Mieuxce,  are  among 
those  standing  at  300  guineas. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  owners  of 
British  mares  were  being  asked  to 
send  them  across  the  Channel  to  the 
court  of  Patachon,  a  son  of  that 
Aethelstan  now  standing  in  Mary- 
land, who  w'as  making  his  second  sea- 
son at  Sannerville  at  a  fee  of  2,000 
fr.! 


SPRING  HORSE  SHOWS 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

horse  winning  this  class  receives  five 
additional  points  towards  his  cham- 
pionship which,  after  this  preliminary 
is  over,  is  nothing  but  mathematical 
scoring  done  in  the  official  stand. 
Suppose  that  Kate  comes  into  the 
preliminary  class  with  fourteen 
points,  and  Bess  comes  in  with 
eleven.  Bess  shows  herself  to  be  a 
tractable,  well-mannered,  good  mo-vT- 
ing  hunter,  and  Kate  looks  like  a 
merry-go-round  horse.  Bess  adds  five 
points  to  her  eleven  and  Kate  is  not 
in  the  ribbon.  This  is  a  big  step  that 
has  been  much  needed  in  the  hunter 
division. 

Another  big  stride  in  the  right 
direction  would  be  for  the  hunter 
committee  this  year  to  introduce  a 
ruling  that  all  hunters  shown  in 
under-saddle  classes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  green  classes,  must  complete 
the  hunter  course  twice.  At  present 
we  have  several  morning  glories  that 
come  out  for  model  and  hunter- 
under-saddle  classes  and  are  not  seen 
again  during  the  show. 

CHAMPION  at  Wilmington  was  the 
beautifully  moving  Illuminator, 
shown  this  year  by  Miss  Patricia 
Boiling.  They  should  give  this  horse  a 
chance  over  brush  some  day.  He  is  by 
Big  Blaze,  a  good  son  of  Campfire, 
and  out  of  Problematical,  a  daughter 
of  Man  o'  War.  Not  only  Illuminator's 
breeding  but  his  way  of  moving  make 
one  feel  that  he  might  be  really  bril- 
liant over  fences.  Reserve  to  Illumi- 
nator was  the  Espino  gelding. 
Orphan  Boy,  a  horse  that  was  seen 
on  the  show  circuit  for  the  first  time 
last  year.  Owned  and  ridden  through- 
out the  show  by  Miss  Ann  Miller, 
Orphan  Boy  appeared  to  have  de- 
veloped a  great  deal  over  the  past 
winter. 

Another  horse  of  particular  inter- 
est at  Wilmington  was  the  Woodson 
Hancocks'  good  working  hunter 
champion.  Bond  Street.  This  horse 
has  improved  steadily  as  his  show- 
ring  career  has  progressed.  Bond 
Street  looks,  acts,  and  goes  as  a 
hunter  should.  On  Friday  morning 
within  an  hour,  Bond  Street  won  both 
the  hunter  stake  and  the  working 
hunter's  stake,  ably  ridden  by  Mrs. 
Edgar  Scott. 

Devon  followed  fast  on  the  heels 
of  Wilmington,  and  the  big  Penn- 
sylvania show  provided  the  hunter 
people  a  slight  breathing  spell,  as 
the  program  was  well  sprinkled  with 
events  for  harness  and  saddle  horses. 
The  days  were  threatening  and  at 
night  the  rain  came,  but  Devon  was 
ready  for  the  disagreeable  conditions 
with  the  new  Wanamaker  oval,  well 
drained  and  giving  excellent  footing 
even  in  the  worst  of  the  going.  Be- 
cause the  show  was  a  day  shorter 
than  usual  this  year,  Devon  held  a 
night  session. 

The  lighting  at  night  was  good  and 
the  ring  was  very  clear,  but  noise 
from  the  dynamo  furnishing  the  light 
was  terrific  and  undoubtedly  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  unnerving  horses  and 
putting  them  on  edge.  The  public, 
too,  was  unpleasantly  aware  of  the 
dynamo.  If  this  problem  of  lighting 
could  be  better  arranged,  the  night 
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sessions  should,  in  the  future,  prove 
very  profitable  for  the  Bryn  Mawr 
hospital,    beneficiary    of  Devon. 

Devon  is  one  of  the  few  shows  to 
have  a  green  hunter  champion  and 
we  felt  strongly  that  either  the  word- 
ing or  the  specification  of  the  classes 
that  must  be  won  to  enable  a  horse 
to  become  eligible  should  be  changed. 
When  the  four  highest  point  winners 
came  in,  we  felt  that  several  excel- 
lent green  horses  of  championship 
caliber  were  not  there.  So  we  looked 
up  to  see  what  made  a  horse  eligible 
and  found  that  a  first  or  second  in 
any  of  five  green  classes  sufficed. 
Two  of  the  classes  were  for  perform- 
ance and  way  of  going  only.  The 
other  three  were  for  light-weights, 
middle-weights,  and  heavy-weights. 
Needless  to  say,  no  horse  could  show 
in  more  than  one  of  these  last  three 
classes.  This  put  a  premium  on 
jumping  ability,  while  we  feel  in 
green  classes  the  emphasis  definitely 
should  be  on  suitabiHty,  conforma- 
tion, and  way  of  moving  rather  than 
merely  getting  over  a  fence  clean. 

WE  did  not  like  seeing  a  colt  as 
good  as  Bryn  Dus  Farm's  Jit- 
ney Jingle  not  there.  This  colt,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  is  an  excellent  pros- 
pect. He  had  a  good  performance 
for  a  young  horse  in  the  green  jumper 
class.  Maybe  a  bit  over  careful,  but 
we  don't  mind  that.  And  he  would 
definitely  have  been  in  the  ribbons 
if  conformation  had  counted  because 
the  judges  liked  him  well  enough  to 
give  him  the  light-weight  model  class. 
Another  horse  worthy  of  more  con- 
sideration than  the  judges  were  able 
to  give  him,  owing  to  the  wording 
of  the  classes,  was  W.  Haggin  Perry's 
Scotch  Wood.  This  four-year-old  won 
the  model  heavy-weight,  the  four- 
year-old  and  under  saddle  class  and 
was  second  in  the  green  heavy-weight 
with  a  nice  performance.  The  first 
two  classes  not  counting  toward  the 
championship,  he  was  only  eligible 
on  the  one  second,  and  of  course  he 
was  defeated  on  points  by  horses  that 
had  won  the  two  green  open  classes. 

The  Thoroughbred  broodmare  class 
at  Devon  holds  rather  a  record,  as 
the  same  mare.  Miss  Muriel  Clea- 
land's  Frock  by  Negofol,  has  won 
it  for  the  past  five  years. 

After  working  so  brilliantly  as  ex- 
ecutive at  Washington  and  Wilming- 
ton Miss  Rood  showed  that  she  had 
not  been  idle  as  far  as  her  own 
stable  was  concerned.  She  took  the 
green  championship  with  her  five- 
year-old  Dan  4th  horse,  Saldan,  and 
reserve  with  her  six-year-old  Silver 
Play,  which  accounted  for  the  ladies' 
green  and  side  saddle  class,  the  green 
jumper,  and  was  third  in  the  green 
light-weight.  This  nice  young  horse 
was  also  reserve  ladies'  champion. 
Saldan  in  addition  took  the  green 
light-weight  and  the  five-  and  six- 
year-old  class  to  be  shown  under 
saddle. 

The  championship  went  to  the  con- 
sistent Bond  Street,  who  started  his 
winning  ways  in  the  model  middle- 
weight and  went  on  to  take  five  other 
classes,  and  also  the  ladies'  cham- 
pionship. Behind  him  was  the  good 
bay  mare  Alas,  raised  and  shown  by 
Chucks  Wood  Farm.  A  very  nice 


type  of  jumping  mare,  she  has  ful- 
filled all  the  enthusiastic  prophecies 
made  for  her  when  she  was  green 
champion  at  this  same  show  two 
years  ago.  Illuminator  must  have 
been  waiting  for  the  money  to  be 
down  as  his  one  win  here  was  the 
$1,000  stake  in  which  he  was  given  a 
superb  ride  by  Miss  Patricia  Boiling. 
Mrs.  Ruben  had  nice  pace  and  per- 
formance to  take  the  coveted  Dilwyn 
Farm  Challenge  Bowl  for  hunt  teams. 

Tuxedo,  in  contrast  to  Wilmington 
and  Devon,  had  fine  weather  for  their 
interesting  two-day  show.  Classes  for 
3-gaited  and  S-gaited  saddle  horses 
were  included  on  the  program,  and 
the  competition  in  these  events  was 
keen,  but  although  the  saddle  con- 
tingent was  well  represented  at 
Tuxedo,  nevertheless  the  hunters 
dominated  the  picture. 

Winner  of  the  Hunter  Conforma- 
tion Championship  was  the  seven- 
year-old  chestnut  gelding,  Fanette, 
owned  and  ridden  by  Mrs.  Angier 
Biddle  Duke.  This  clever  hunter  also 
took  the  first  day's  event  for  hunters 
ridden  by  amateurs  over  the  outside 
course.  Miss  Rood  did  well  again 
with  the  familiar  grey  half-bred  Dub- 
lin Venture  and  Vassal  Star,  the  lat- 
ter winning  the  preliminary  Working 
Hunter  Championship  and  taking  re- 
serve to  Stepaside  in  the  final.  Foggy 
Morn,  that  had  won  the  Grand 
Jumper  Championship  at  West  Point, 
came  right  back  to  repeat  at  Tuxedo. 
Ridden  by  Joe  Green,  Mrs.  Schluse- 
meyer's  gelding  fenced  brilliantly, 
but  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  a  third 
ribbon  in  the  Open  Jumpers  event 
that  he  was  able  to  win  top  honors. 
Fort  Meyer's  Clipped  Wings  and 
Maytop  Stable's  Golden  Brew  both 
finished  ahead  of  him  in  this  event, 
but  Foggy  Morn's  total  points  were 
sufficient  to  crown  him  the  winner  in 
the  final  summaries.  This  was  a  very 
hotly  contested  event,  and  there  had 
to  be  a  draw  for  the  reserve  between 
Golden  Brew.  Modernistic,  Lady,  and 
Brookside.  Golden  Brew  was  the 
lucky  one  to  gain  the  rosette. 

As  we  write  this  last  paragraph,  the 
two-year-olds  that  are  bound  to  fur- 
nish material  for  ensuing  articles  are 
already  parading  at  Upperville.  Fol- 
lowing their  debut,  there  will  be  a  mid- 
summer lull,  interrupted  from  time 
to  time  by  the  hot  weather  shows 
along  the  Connecticut  coast  line. 

SEWiCKLEY  had  the  biggest  and 
best  show  of  the  last  20  years. 
There  were  six  hunt  teams,  Rolling 
Rock  Hunt  taking  the  event  with  its 
bay  team,  with  Sewickley  Hunt's 
grey  team  second. 

There  are  certain  improvements 
indicated  at  Sewickley;  it  needs  a 
hunter  stake,  a  separate  open  jumper 
championship,  it  badly  needs  an  out- 
side course. 

Apparently  Mrs.  Combs'  Invasion 
can't  be  defeated,  except  when  she 
puts  her  mare  Captivation  in  the 
same  class  with  him.  Invasion  is  over 
15.2  and  has  most  unusually  flashy 
action  for  a  harness  horse,  but  when 
Captivation  who  is  under  15.2  comes 
in  the  ring  the  judges  give  it  to  her. 
In  the  harness  pony  division  the 
Texans  took  the  Yankees,  Pinehurst's 
King's  Creation  winning  the  stake 
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They  are  the  get  of: 

BAHRAM 

— unbeaten ;  winner  Epsom  Derby,  2,000  Guineas  and 
St.  Leger. 

IMP.  BLENHEIM  2nd 

— winner  Epsom  Derby;  sire  of  Mahmoud  (Epsom 
Derby,  record  time)  ;  Donatello  (best  horse  in  Europe, 
1937),  and  many  other  stake  winning  sons  and 
daughters. 

BOSWORTH 

— sire  of  Imp.  Boswell  (St.  Leger  and  Eclipse  Stakes)  ; 
Plassy  (Coronation  Cup ;  Jockey  Club  Stakes) . 

CAERLEON 

■ — winner  Eclipse  Stakes;  brother  to  Colorado;  and 
fourth  on  list  of  English  winning  sires,  1939. 

DONATELLO 

— best  horse  in  Europe  1937. 

GALLANT  FOX 

— sire  of  Omaha,  Granville,  Calumet  Dick,  Perifox, 
and  Flares  (Ascot  Gold  Cup) . 

HARD  TACK 

— sire  of  Seabiscuit,  Stormscud,  Tough  Hombre  and 
Rackatack. 

HYPERION 

— winner  of  Epsom  Derby;  great  sire  in  England. 

IMP.  JACOPO 

— sire  of  Jacola,  Damaged  Goods,  Sir  Raleigh,  Fran- 
cesco, Dixiana  (in  France)  ;  Sansalvo,  Jacowink  (in 
England) . 

OMAHA 

— winner  Kentucky  Derby,  Preakness,  Belmont,  Clas- 
sic Stakes. 

IMP.  SIR  GALLAHAD  3rd 

— leading  sire  for  three  years;  sire  of  Gallant  Fox, 
High  Quest,  Gallant  Sir,  Tintagel,  Fighting  Fox,  Sir 
Damion;  leading  broodmare  sire  1939;  third  on  Eng- 
lish broodmare  sire  list  1939;  grandsire  of  Lawrin, 
Pasteurized,  *Boswell  (in  England),  Skylarking, 
Merry  Lassie,  Jacola,  Johnstown,  Challedon,  Galatea 
(Oaks,  1,000  Guineas),  Omaha,  Flares  and  Granville. 

STIMULUS 

— sire  of  Clang,  Risque,  Riskulus,  Entracte,  Merry 
Lassie,  Dinner  Date,  and  Strange  Device. 

AND  OF  OTHER  LEADING  STALLIONS 
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REDUCE  PUFFS 
and  SWELLING 
QUICKLY  with 

Fast-Acting 

ABSORBINE 

Laboratory  tests  show  that  Absorbine 
— rubbed  on  puffs,  windgall  and  swell- 
ing— actually  helps  reduce  congestion 
faster.  For  Absorbine's  action  speeds 
up  the  blood  flow  through  the  injury. 
This  reaches  the  muscles,  helps  limber 
them  up,  tends  to  wash  out  the  "muscle 
acid"  that  causes  soreness  and  swell- 
ing. Congestion  often  reduced  within 
a  few  hours.  That's  why  so  many 
experienced  horsemen  and  veterinaries 
call  Absorbine  the  "A-1  conditioner." 

Even  2  ounces  in  a  wash  tend  to 
cut  sweat  quickly — to  prevent  chilling 
and  stiffness  after  fast  work.  Absorbine 
does  not  blister  or  remove  hair.  $2.50 
a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists; 
or  postpaid. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


TRAVELERS  REST 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arablon  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


For  Sale  For  Clients 

TWO  OUTSTANDING 
MARYLAND  HUNT  CUP 
CANDIDATES 

For  Details  Apply 

LOUIS  McL.  MERRYMAN 

HERRICK  MERRYMAN  SALES  CO. 
Sparks  Maryland 


over  the  Van  Sinderen's  Stonehedge 
Temptation. 

Miss  Mary  Fisher's  Flirtation 
Walk  was  champion  over  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Penfield's  Star  Flower  in  the 
5-gaited  saddle  division.  Mrs.  Weil's 
Vanity  made  just  one  appearance 
and  earned  one  more  blue.  Miss 
Fisher's  Buccaneer  followed  a  Devon 
win  and  was  over  Mrs.  Weil's  larger 
Moreland  Maid  in  the  stake. 

At  Sewickley  there  seems  to  be 
more  cross  entering  of  jumpers  in 
hunter  classes  and  hunters  in  jumper 
classes  than  at  most  shows.  Royalist 
from  John  Lawrence's  Hartwood 
Farms  won  the  stake  over  Crispin 
Oglebay's  Question. 

Tribute  should  be  paid  to  Dixiana's 
Stella  Bourmont,  winner  of  the  model 
3-gaited,  and  the  ladies  classes,  to 
Miss  Fisher's  Halleluiah  Peavine 
model  5-gaited  gelding,  and  to  Miss 
Judy  King's  model  harness  pony, 
Lincroft  Coquette. 

Holystone  won  the  hunter  cham- 
pionship with  Field  Marshall  in  re- 
serve. You'd  be  surprised  how  much 
disturbance  that  caused,  but  the  be- 
leagured  judges,  by  producing  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Faith  of  the 
American  Horse  Shows  Association 
were  able  to  justify  their  award. 
Those  who  saw  only  Saturday  after- 
noon's performance  couldn't  under- 
stand how  the  judges  did  it.  Those 
who  saw  all  three  days  and  knew  that 
the  championship  is  now  awarded 
mathematically  on  points  just  grum- 
bled at  the  rule. 

Miss  Jane  Flaccus'  Prince  Devon 
won  the  model  middle-weight  and 
was  second  in  local  hunters  and 
usually  in  the  ribbons.  Rolling  Rock's 
big  bay,  Wilpen,  was  model  heavy- 
weight; Winmill  was  winning  heavy- 
weight over  jumps,  and  Melton  H 
was  winning  middle-  or  heavy-weight 
Thoroughbred.  F.  M.  S. 


RACING 

{Contimied  jrom  page  17) 

first  defeat  in  New  York  and  Corydon 
came  to  the  front.  Then  came  the 
Metropolitan  in  which  Eight  Thirty 
met  defeat,  and  then  the  Acorn  and 
Oaks  in  which  Damaged  Goods,  the 
filly  that  no  one  had  heard  of,  came 
through  to  beat  the  best  of  them. 

Then  there  was  the  steeplechasing 
that  shewed  a  really  remarkable  im- 
provement. Can  you  imagine  what 
people  would  have  said  about  you  if 
two  years  ago  you  had  made  a  pre- 
diction that  there  would  be  a  great 
Red  Cross  Day  at  Belmont  Park  in 
1940  and  that  two  jumpers  would 
play  the  leading  roles?  That  is  what 
happened  when  Ossabaw  and  Annibal 
met  and  the  latter  won  after  a  thrill- 
ing race.  This  reporter  thought  that 
there  would  be  20,000  people  at  least 
on  the  day  of  the  special  between 
Annibal  and  Ossabaw,  but  the  crowd 
was  slightly  under  12,000.  It  was  a 
little  disappointing  to  some  people, 
but  it  was  around  that  time  that  we 
all  suddenly  realized  that  racing  in 
New  York  under  mutuels  or  books, 
or  both,  was  an  old  story. 

Then  there  was  the  afternoon  of 
the  Belmont  Stakes  and  a  great  horse 
race  in  which  Bimelech  proved  him- 
self the  master  of  the  three-year-olds. 


There  was  a  horse  race  and  a  pro- 
gram that  topped  three  weeks  of 
racing,  but  the  crowd  was  26,000 
when  some  thought  it  should  have 
been  50,000. 

Now,  the  crowd  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  Belmont  Stakes,  as  well  as  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  Aqueduct 
meeting  on  June  10,  made  us  all  won- 
der on  what  we  had  based  opinions 
of  what  crowds  and  attendances 
might  come  to  in  New  York  under 
mutuels.  Does  it  strike  you  that  we 
were  influenced  a  little  by  reports 
of  90,000  at  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
70,000  at  the  Santa  Anita  Handicap, 
50,000  at  the  Massachusetts  Handi- 
cap and  so  on?  I'm  afraid  that  I  was, 
and  now  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
a  little  if  the  attendance  figures  at 
out-of-town  tracks  are  blown  up  a 
little  or  more,  or  if  New  York  is 
just  a  town  that  can  take  its  racing 
or  leave  it  alone. 

THE  crowd  at  Aqueduct  the  open- 
ing day  was  9,060.  That's  about 
the  way  it  was  at  Belmont  during  the 
week,  although  the  programs  were 
much  higher  in  quality.  Like  Bel- 
mont, Aqueduct  was  done  over  rather 
completely  to  meet  the  demands  of 
mutuel  betting.  A  lot  of  money  was 
spent  at  the  two  tracks,  and  one 
imagines  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  it  all  comes  back  unless  busi- 
ness suddenly  picks  up.  It  certainly 
must  be  discouraging  to  those  who 
thought  that  one  could  get  rich 
quickly  just  by  opening  a  mutuel 
track  in  New  York. 

Aqueduct,  now  a  mile  track,  is  the 
sort  of  place  where  you  can  hear, 
smell  and  even  almost  touch  the 
horses.  Belmont  Park  is  huge,  and 
you  certainly  can't  hear  or  smell  the 
Thoroughbreds.  The  attendance  at 
Aqueduct,  I  imagine,  is  going  to  be 
about  what  it  was  at  Belmont, 
which  makes  all  of  us  who  yelped 
for  an  elimination  of  the  Widener 
Course  and  the  cutting  down  of  the 
fine  big  track  look  just  a  little  fool- 
ish. Running  a  race  track  is  hardly 
the  business  of  the  reporters  who 
write  about  the  horses,  but  if  running 
Belmont  Park  were  my  job  I  think 
I  would  go  slowly  about  making  any 
radical  changes. 

The  public,  they  say,  likes  little 
tracks,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  same 
public  liked  Eskimo  Pies  and  yo-yos. 
I  no  longer  am  convinced  that  at- 
tendance at  Belmont  is  comparatively 
light  because  of  the  size  of  the  track 
and  its  distance  from  the  city;  rather 
I  have  come  to  think  that  New  York 
has  a  great  many  people  who  like 
to  have  a  bet  on  the  horses  once  in 
a  while,  but  not  so  many  who  are 
willing  to  take  the  time  and  trouble 
to  come  to  the  races,  especially  on 
big  days  where  the  big  push  is  on. 
As  to  week-days,  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  most  of  the  people  in  New 
York  have  a  living  to  make,  the  same 
as  the  people  in  other  towns,  and 
apparently  they  can't  make  it  at  the 
race-course. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that 
bookmaking  has  been  going  on  and 
so  has  kept  down  the  mutuel  totals. 
I  have  seen  lots  of  bookmakers  and 
their  clerks  around,  but  I  thought 
that  they  looked  innocent  enough  un- 
til one  of  them,  speaking  of  Aque- 
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BONE-RADIOL 

TREATMENT 

stops  lameness  from  Splints, 
Spavins,  Ringbones,  Thick- 
ened Tendons,  and  all  hard 
and  semi-hard,  bony.  or 
fibrous  enlargements. 


NO 


NO  PAIN. 
NO  BLISTER. 
HAIR  DISTURBED 


Relief    jrom    lameness  if 
^uaranieed  and  a  Guarantee 
Bond     Card  accompanies 
every  package.  The  arrows 
in  illustration  indicate  points  of  lameness, 
and  is  taken  from  our  Booklet  on  Lameness. 
which  is  free  on  request. 

For  Booklet  write  to  Department  HH.l 

MIDDLEBROOK,  LANCASTER.  Inc. 

540  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  product  of  The  Radiol  Co.,  London,  England 


THOROUGHBRED 
BODY  BRACE  AND  WASH 

This  economical  compound  is 
indispensable  in  your  stable. 
Developed  by  a  licensed  veteri- 
narian of  wide  experience  with 
race  horses, 

THOROUGHBRED  Body  Brace 
and  Wash  leaves  the  coat  and 
skin  of  your  horse  in  a  clean, 
sparkling  condition.  Its  healing 
qualities  make  it  an  excellent 
treatment  for  wounds. 

Join  the  long  list  of  satisfied 
users.  Order  a  supply  from  your 
druggist,  horse  goods  dealers, 
or  direct. 

PRICE  $6.00  PER  GALLON 

Man-O-War  REMEDY  CO. 


Lima 


Penna. 


WANTED 


S.  H.  CLIFFORD 


Arden  Road 


Crownsville.  Md. 


EDEE^^  HORSE 

rKEE  OWNERS 


Thoroughbred,  registered  Arabian  fill.v, 
from  6  months  to  2  years  old.  Give  price 
and  full  description. 


Why  pay  faiu^y  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  caLalor  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  Iwrse- 
men  Contains  oTer  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today. 
•  little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co.,  Dept.  X. 
112  W.  North  Aye.,  Baltimore. ,Md 
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SHREWD  HORSE  LOVERS  STILL 
"FIND  THE  FAVORITE" 
at 

GODFREY  PREECE 

WESTBURY,  L.  I. 
Polt  P»niM.  Hunters,  Hacks,  Rasing  Prospects 


For  Sale 
TWO  HORSE  VAN 

White  Chassis  $300.00 

RAYMOND  COON 

308  40th  Str«e» 
Union  City,  N.  J. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


duct,  smilingly  admitted  that  the 
books  would  walk  away  with  the 
track  before  the  meeting  was  over. 
The  pari-mutuel  law  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  bookmaking  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  track  opera- 
tors.' Maybe  some  of  them  ought 
to  have  a  look  around.  Or  maybe  the 
law  should  be  changed  to  have  mu- 
tuels,  and  some  licensed  books.  It's 
a  debatable  subject,  but  one  happily 
that  should  not  cause  you  and  me 
any  loss  of  sleep. 

The  exploits  of  the  runners  at  Bel- 
mont Park  were  so  fine  in  some 
instances  that  we  in  New  York 
tended  to  forget  that  there  was  im- 
portant racing  going  on  elsewhere, 
some  of  which  was  quite  as  good  as 
we  were  enjoying. 

There  was  the  meeting  at  Holly- 
wood Park  in  California,  and  a  finish 
in  the  Premiere  Handicap  ($10,000 
added)  that  brought  Capt.  Cal,  Son 
of  War,  Lassator  and  Bulwark  to  the 
finish  noses  apart  in  that  order. 

There  was  good  racing  at  Dela- 
ware, too,  which  saw  Blensign  once 
again  prove  himself  a  top  class  two- 
year-old  and  He  Did  win  the  Wil- 
mington Handicap  ($4,000  added), 
and  set  himself  for  a  triumph  in  the 
Queens  County  Handicap  at  Aque- 
duct on  the  opening  day. 

There  was  good  racing  at  these 
and  other  tracks,  but  even  while  it 
was  going  on  many  people  at  those 
courses  were  keeping  one  eye  cocked 
on  New  York  and  the  important  de- 
velopments that  were  taking  place 
here. 


1  There's  plenty  of  bookmaking  by  telephone, 
too.  and  I  don't  know  who's  responsible  for 
that. 


THE  AMATEUR  RETURNS 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

players  has  long  given  the  game  ad- 
mirable support. 

The  Open  Championship  and  the 
Monty  Waterbury  Memorial  tourna- 
ment annually  held  for  high-goal 
teams  will  once  more  be  held  at  the 
Meadow  Brook  Club  on  Long  Island 
in  the  fall.  Apparently  four  teams 
will  be  seen  in  action:  a  Bostwick 
Field  team  tentatively  consisting  of 
Pete  Bostwick,  Bobby  and  Ebby 
Gerry,  and  that  brilliant  young  player, 
Alan  Corey,  in  place  of  Eric  Tyrrell- 
Martin  at  back;  a  team  to  be  built 
around  Michael  Phipps  and  Winston 
Guest;  a  team  on  which  Stewart 
Iglehart,  Jr.,  wants  to  give  another 
excellent  young  player,  George  Mead, 
Jr.,  a  chance  at  high-goal  polo;  and 
a  Western  side  captained  by  Charles 
Wrightsman  with  Cecil  Smith  as  its 
star. 

As  polo  players  know,  the  Open 
and  the  Monty  Waterbury  tourna- 
ments are  the  only  ones  still  played 
on  an  eight-chukker  basis,  all  the 
other  events  in  the  country  having 
been  cut  to  six  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  game  less  of  a  strain  both  on 
the  heart  and  on  the  pocketbook.  A 
strenuous  effort  was  made  this  year 
to  have  even  the  big  tournaments  cut 
to  six  periods  but  it  did  not  succeed; 
possibly  if  the  Open  had  been  short- 
ened from  what  used  to  be  con- 
sidered normal  to  what  is  now 
considered  normal,  more  teams  would 


have  been  formed  to  enter  it.  As  it 
is,  only  comparatively  few  players 
with  sufficient  ability  to  play  in  the 
Open  have  enough  time  or  enough 
ponies  or  enough  inclination  to  pre- 
pare for  an  eight-chukker  test. 

AccoRRiNC  to  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Polo  Association 
there  are  a  few  less  players  in  the 
country  than  there  were  last  year, 
but  even  the  officials  of  the  associa- 
tion know  that  its  figures  are  not 
reliable.  And  this  matter  has  a 
curious  background. 

In  the  old  days,  every  club  in  the 
association  was  assessed  $25  a  year 
for  its  membership.  But  this  the  fair- 
minded  officers  of  the  association 
rightly  considered  a  hardship  on  the 
smaller  clubs  and  too  easy  on  an 
organization  like  Meadow  Brook, 
with  more  than  SO  playing  members. 
Furthermore,  the  system  tended  to 
cause  clubs  to  combine  so  that  a 
single  fee  would  cover  all  their 
privileges;  why,  there  was  a  Texas 
club  at  one  time  that  had  members 
a  thousand  miles  away! 

The  association  then  decided  to 
charge  clubs  $5  per  member,  which 
seems  fair  enough.  But  now  polo 
players  don't  want  to  pay  the  $5 
until  just  before  they  play  in  a 
tournament  and  if  they  don't  think 
they  are  going  to  play  tournament 
polo,  in  which  they  have  to  have  the 
association's  recognition,  they  won't 
pay  at  all.  But  that  doesn't  mean 
they're  not  playing  polo! 

Actually,  I  believe  there  are  more 
men  playing  polo  in  this  country  to- 
day than  ever  before — and  getting 
more  pleasure  out  of  it.^  Polo  is 
going  on  and  on  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  need  to  be  discouraged 
about  it. 


•  For  example,  we  just  heard  of  the  first  polo 
match  ever  to  be  played  in  Kildeer,  N.  D.. 
the  Arabian  Club  of  Kildeer  beating  the  Queen 
City  Qub  of  Dickinson.  3  to  0.  None  of  the 
pla>ers  appear  on  the  roster  of  the  U.  S.  P.  A. 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWERS 

to  questions  on  page  52 

1.  Brook  or  Speckled;  Rain- 
bow, Brown;  also  Cutthroat, 
Dolly  Varden,  Golden,  Steel- 
head. 

2.  Yes,  any  strange  sound 
frightens  them. 

3.  Insects  of  all  kinds,  both 
surface  and  underwater  insects. 

4.  Yes.  he  will  taste  better 
when  cooked. 

5.  Clean,  cold  streams  and 
lakes. 

6.  Wet  fly,  fished  beneath  the 
water,  and  dry  fly  fished  float- 
ing on  the  surface, 

7.  The  action  of  the  trout 
breaking  the  surface  in  an  at- 
tempt to  catch  some  insect. 

8.  The  wicker  basket  slung 
over  the  shoulder,  used  for 
carrying  the  fish  you  have 
caught. 

9.  In  the  early  morning  and 
towards  sundown. 

10.  Yes,  he  should  be  killed 
immediately  if  you  are  to  keep 
him. 
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Continued  Business  Creates  Confidence 


Registered  thoroughbred  six  year  old  brown  gelding.  A  horse  that 
has  had  two  seasons  actual  hunting  experience.  Quiet  enough  for  a 
novice  yet  a  horse  that  would  be  a  delight  to  a  finished  horseman. 

IF  YOU  wish  a  top  hunter  for  yourself  or  if  you  wish  to  re- 
establish your  entire  stable  we  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you. 
Whether  it  is  purchasing  a  child's  hunter,  with  manners  and 
ability,  a  thoroughbred  horse,  or  a  group  of  horses,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  you  the  type  you  need  or  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  obtaining  it. 

Let  our  reputation  give  you  the  confidence  and  desire  to  come 
to  us  for  your  needs  and  we  shall  justify  this  trust. 

MRS.    GARY  JACKSON 
KESWICK,  VIRGINIA 

Telephone  Charlottesville  9022M 
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North  Shore 
Horse  Show 

August  15,16  and  17, 1940 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 


Benefit  of  the  Suffolk  County  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Old  Field  Club  Grounds      Stony  Brook,  L  1. 

(FLOODLIGHTED  EVENING  SESSIONS) 

Prize  Lists  with  the  Secretary 
EDITH  FULLER 


555  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


It  is  the  safe  and  con- 
venient way.  The  horse  I 
alone  can  jiulKe  how  I 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition,  I*l;iy 
safe  by  giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  you' 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  liorsf 
can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue  Le  Roy,  New  York 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


SEND  FOR  THE  BIG 
NEW    LINCRAFT  BOOK 

Every  estate  owner  and  outdoor  lover 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  new  LIN- 
CRAFT BOOK  showing  innumerable 
varieties  of  Fences  and  Rustic  articles 
with  prices. 

Send  this  Coupon  for  your  FREE  copy, 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO. 

5004  Mitchell  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Name  

Address   

City  &  State  

Factories  in  Watervliet,N.Y.»Westerville,0. 
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LIVESTOC 


'°  '"yesfiaoJ  ,T  ^'"d'"9  you  ^"""^'-ng 

^^^^^^  °'^'on,.  c!,,,. 


English  Type— Rail  and  Hnrdle  FencG 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Write  for  catalogue 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


MULHOCAWAY 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  B.  Wescott 


We  are  proud  to  present:— 

the  EQUI- BELLE  of  the 

1940  New  York  World's  Fair 

At  the 

ELECTRIFIED  FARM  EXHIBIT 

we  are  showing  a 

SUFFOLK  MARE  and  FOAL 

They  are  worthy  examples  of  over  fifty  head  of  these 
IDEAL  FARM  HORSES  at  our  farm.  We  invite  you  to  see 
them  at  the  Fair,  and  at  our  farm. 


FARM 

Clinton,  New  Jersey 


A 


$2.00  Pt. 


r  IVIL.I1.  Sample 

PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

Horsemen's  proven  reme- 
dy for  bad  legs.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  hair. 

ALSO  —  Free  interesting 
folder  with  information 
about  bandaging. 

State  name  and  address  of 
your  dealer  when  order- 
ing free  sample. 

WILCOXSON  REMEDY 
CO. 

Dept.  C,  Tiffin,  O. 
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GUERNSEY  SALES;  JERSEY  MEETING 


UNQUESTIONABLY  $2500  is  a 
mighty  fine  price  for  a  cow 
of  any  breed  in  these  troubled  times ! 
Yet  that  price  was  paid  at  the  recent 
Coventry  Guernsey  Sale.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  spite  of  frequent  bad 
weather  and  the  depressing  war  news 
that  has  prevailed,  several  of  the 
spring  cattle  auctions  produced  ex- 
traordinarily good  results.  Notable 
among  these  successful  sales  were 
the  last  three  of  the  five  Herrick- 
Merryman-managed  Guernsey  auc- 
tions: The  Quail  Roost  Maxim, 
Franchester  Dispersal,  and  ISth  An- 
nual Coventry. 

The  first  of  these  events,  in  chron- 
ological order,  was  the  Quail  Roost. 
It  was  held  at  George  Watts  Hill's 
Quail  Roost  Guernsey  Farm,  at 
Rougemont,  N.  C,  and  was  attended 
by  about  1000  representative  dairy 
cattle  people  from  all  over  the  South. 


Tops  among  the  females  was  Bes- 
sie's Faithful,  consigned  by  H.  E. 
Boswell    of    Burkeville,    Va..  and 
purchased  by  R.  M.  Geisy,  Jr.,  of 
Columbus,  0.,  for  $1150. 

Another  substantial  price.  $1125, 
was  paid  by  A.  L.  Brown  of  Concord, 
N.  C,  for  Ruayne  Hermes  Rosebud. 
The  fourth  to  go  over  the  $1000 
mark  was  Quail  Roost  Patient  Rose, 
bought  by  A.  Mistr  and  Sons,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  $1025.  Patient 
Rose  is  a  double  granddaughter  of 
High  Point  Prince  Maxim. 

The  Franchester  Dispersal  was 
held  at  the  late  Chester  C.  Bolton's 
Franchester  Farm,  Ravenna,  0.  Be- 
fore the  sale  his  son.  Charles  Bolton, 
selected  30  head  of  the  best  females 
to  continue  the  Franchester  herd. 
Therefore  the  cows  in  milk  were 
pretty  well  picked  over  before  the 
sale  started,  and  this,  plus  the  war 


GEORGE  B.  TTRRELL.  JR. 

Draft  Horses  and  Cores 

Country  Life's  Livestock  Editor 
and  general  handyman  actually  had 
a  farm  one  time  that  made  money 
— for  a  while.  Besides  the  usual 
species  of  farm  fauna  he  has  raised 
pheasants,  quail,  turkeys,  and  other 
forms  of  wild  life.  He  was  born 
with  a  shotgun  in  one  hand  and  a 
trout  rod  in  the  other,  and  when 
not  admiring  cattle  tvith  blue  rib- 
bons on  their  horns  and  grade  A 
milk  in  other  parts  of  their  anato- 
mies, or  looking  draft  horses  in 
the  mouth,  can  be  found  either  in 
a  duck  blind  or  untangling  a  dry 
fly  leader  from  a  bush  on  the  banks 
of  some  stream. 


The  cattle  sold  went  out  into  nine 
states  and  the  Bahamas. 

This  was  something  new  in  con- 
signment sales.  In  the  first  place,  the 
average  price  was  $442,  the  highest 
ever  obtained  at  a  Guernsey  sale  in 
the  South,  and  if  this  department's 
figures  are  correct,  the  third  highest 
Guernsey  average  at  any  sale  so  far 
this  year.  The  total  was  $21,800. 

Moreover,  every  animal  at  this 
auction  was  related.  Each  one  of  the 
49  head — they  came  from  11  farms 
— was  a  descendant  of  High  Point 
Prince  Maxim,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Guernsey  sires.  Of  course  this 
relationship  didn't  just  happen  by 
accident.  Hill  invited  consignments 
from  breeders  using  Maxim  blood 
and  consigned  19  head  himself. 

Several  individuals  at  this  sale, 
four  to  be  exact,  went  over  the  $1000 
mark.  Top  price  was  given  for  the 
bull  Rose  Maxim,  a  son  of  Maxim 
of  Burkeville,  and  out  of  Quail  Roost 
Maxim's  May  Rose.  He  was  pur- 
chased for  $1200  by  M.  F.  Shore, 
Cvcle,  N.  C. 


news  and  bad  weather,  was  reflected 
in  the  prices.  Nevertheless  the  129 
averaged  $262.90,  and  the  total  was 
$33,915. 

Byron  Miller,  Bethany-Homestead 
Farms,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  was  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  top  bull,  Franchester 
Shah.  He  paid  $2000. 

John  S.  Ames,  who  paid  the  .big 
price  for  McDonald  Farm's  Bella- 
donna at  the  later  Coventry  Sale  paid 
$1000  by  a  mailed  bid  for  the  beau- 
tiful August  calf  of  Franchester 
Waterwitch.  Waterwitch  is  one  of 
the  best  individuals  selected  by 
Charles  Bolton.  She  is  out  of  the 
great  McDonald  Farm's  show  cow, 
Franchester  Farms  Bachante. 

Ames  also  bought  Franchester 
Wistful  for  $700,  and  her  daughter, 
Franchester  Priscilla,  for  $500.  Wist- 
ful is  by  Governor  of  Grassy  Grove 
out  of  a  good  daughter  of  Fran- 
chester Sheik. 

Homer  Biery,  well  known  for  his 
excellent  string  of  trotting  horses, 
and  also  for  his  Biery  Guernsey  Farm 
at  Franklyn,  Pa.,  purchased  seven 
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head,  including  the  great  foundation 
cow,  Franchester  Sapphire.  Other  big 
buyers  were  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bricker  of 
Northville,  Mich.,  who  purchased  six 
head,  and  Howard  H.  Colby  of 
Romeo,  Mich.,  who  selected  seven. 

The  last  of  these  sales  was  the 
ISth  annual  edition  of  the  Coventry, 
held  as  usual  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  The 
offering  this  year  was  47  head:  three 
bulls,  28  cows,  and  16  heifers.  They 
were  knocked  down  for  a  total  price 
of  $21,525,  and  though  it  was  a  day 
of  dark  news  from  Europe  the  aver- 
age was  $551.92. 

This  was  the  sale  where  the  big 
price  of  $2500  was  paid.  The  cow  in 
question  was  McDonald  Farm's  Bella- 
donna and  as  stated  above,  the  pur- 
chaser was  John  S.  Ames,  owner  of 
the  famous  Langwater  Farms,  North 
Easton,  Mass.  Ames,  represented  by 
F.  C.  Shaw,  finally  got  her  after  a 
spirited  bidding  contest  with  A.  L. 
Brown  of  Clear  Springs  Farm,  Con- 
cord, N.  C,  and  H.  S.  Taylor  rep- 
resenting Sen.  Peter  Gerry,  Lake 
Delaware  Farms,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

William  Niedler,  Rosewald  Farm, 
Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  purchased  six  out- 
standing females  for  a  total  of  $3850 
to  breed  to  his  great  bull  Mussolini. 
Phil  J.  Baur,  Witchwood  Farm, 
Montgomeryville,  Pa.,  and  E.  C. 
Riley  of  Lumberville,  Pa.,  purchased 
four  each. 

Byron  S.  Miller,  Bethany-Home- 
stead Farms,  selected  three  of  the 
tops  in  Rockingham  Princess  Marilyn 
($1000)  ;  Blakefort  Delphine  ($1050), 
and  McDonald  Farm's  Daybright 
($700). 

Animals  went  to  New  Jersey,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maryland. 

JERSEYS 

The  Jersey  people  have  had  big 
doings,  too.  As  this  goes  to  press  they 
have  just  finished  their  annual  meet- 
ing, held  for  the  first  time  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  they  announce  that 
Ira  G.  Payne  of  East  Schodack, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  new  president  of  their 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  The 
newly  elected  directors  are  Sen. 
Perry  B.  Gaines,  W.  W.  Trout,  Rex 
Reed,  Judge  J.  G.  Adams,  and  Prof. 
Charles  N.  Shephardson. 

Among  the  speakers  at  their  meet- 
ing was  Sen.  Gaines,  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  and  as  stated  above, 
now  a  director. 

He  warned  against  "undue  dis- 
crimination in  appraising  the  market 
value  of  good  cattle  bred  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  as  compared 
to  values  placed  upon  animals  of  sim- 
ilar quality  and  bloodlines  imported 
from  the  Island  of  Jersey." 

Jerseys  brought  from  their  tiny 
native  island  in  the  English  Channel 
where  the  breed  originated  centuries 
ago,  frequently  command  higher 
prices  than  American-breds.  How- 


ever, Gaines  urged  proper  recogni- 
tion of  the  latter  if  they  are  of  equal 
merit  as  producers  and  in  the  show 
ring. 

"American  Jersey  cattle  breeders 
should  evaluate  an  animal  for  its  in- 
trinsic worth,  and  not  because  of  its 
origin,"  said  Gaines,  who  is,  inci- 
dentally, one  of  the  outstanding 
breeders  of  Jerseys  in  this  country. 

Reporting  on  the  status  of  the 
breed  in  America,  Lewis  J.  Morley, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Club, 
said  that  48,078  head  of  purebred 
Jerseys  were  registered  last  year,  and 
25,049  head  were  officially  transferred 
to  ,ttew  owners.  A  lot  of  the  latter 
were  purchased  to  establish  new 
herds,  as  7352  new  breeding  insti- 
tutions came  into  being  in  this  coun- 
try last  year. 

The  National  Sale  of  Jerseys  and 
the  Kentucky  Jersey  Cattle  Clubs' 
Sale  were  part  of  the  program  of 
the  annual  meeting,  though  these 
sales  were  held  at  Lexington  and  not 
Louisville.  A  total  of  93  head  was 
offered,  approximately  half  of  which 
were  heifers,  and  there  was  an  at- 
tendance of  about  1500. 

THE  National  sale  which  had  51 
head  consigned  by  breeders  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  was  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
the  meeting.  The  Kentucky  sale  was 
held  the  following  evening. 

Right  Royal  Rosebud  3rd,  a  four- 
year-old  bred  and  consigned  by  the 
estate  of  R.  E.  Fort,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  topped  the  National  sale  at 
the  price  of  $900.  The  buyer  was 
J.  C.  Hall,  owner  of  Hallmark  Farm, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Fairy  Tattletale,  a 
cow  bred  and  consigned  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Lexington,  sold  second  high- 
est, going  to  Herbert  Farrell  of 
Crieve  Hall  Farm,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
for  $725. 

The  total  of  51  head  were  sold  for 
$17,175,  making  the  National  Sale 
average  $336.76  per  head. 

In  the  Kentucky  Club  Sale  42  head 
sold  for  $7045,  an  average  of  $167.74. 
Practically  all  of  these  cattle  were 
immature  producers  bred  in  Ken- 
tucky. Royal's  Beautiful  Princess, 
bred  and  consigned  by  R.  C.  Tway, 
Louisville,  was  top  heifer  in  this  sale, 
going  for  $450  to  Ralph  L.  Smith  of 
Stanley,  Kansas. 

Jersey  Creamline,  Inc.,  also  met  in 
Louisville.  This  organization  super- 
vises the  production  and  distribution 
of  milk  from  purebred  Jerseys  under 
a  registered  trade  mark. 

An  interesting  program  of  tours, 
visits  to  breeding  farms,  and  social 
events  were  enjoyed  by  the  Jersey 
men  attending  the  meetings  and  Sen. 
Gaines  held  open  house  for  the  visit- 
ing breeders  at  his  own  famous  River- 
view  Farm  at  Carrollton,  Ky.,  as  did 
R.  C.  Tway,  at  his  Plainview  Farms 
at  Lexington,  one  of  the  largest  Jer- 
sey establishments  of  the  South. 
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"E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATE 


Rusticraft  "E-Z-Opn"  Horseback  Gates  are  now  equipped  with  a  new  and  improved 
handle  which  is  higher  and  easier  to  operate.  Every  gate  is  supplied  with  an  exclusive 
self-locking  device.  To  open  gate — LIFT  HANDLE.  A  new  self-closing  feature  is 
available  as  optional  equipment.  The  gate  is  constructed  of  long-lasting  California 
Redwood,  in  widths  from  4  to  I  2  feet.  Shipped  complete  with  hanging  and  receiving 
posts.  Moderately  priced. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE  A  practical  and  pic- 
turesque fence,  available  in  Chestnut  or 
in  Redwood.  Long-lasting,  easily  erected, 
low-priced. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices 


POST  AND  RAIL — An  all-purpose  fence 
in  Chestnut,  lasting  20  years.  Available 
in  3  rail  or  4  rail  types. 


FENCE  CO. 

DAVID  TENDLER         Est.  t918 

2   King   Rd.,   Malvern,  Pa. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gates 
Imported  French  Picket      English  Hurdle      "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gates 
Post  and  Rail  Farm  Gates  "E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gates 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS  i 


12  weeks  old  for 
September  delivery 


The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.  Free  price 
list  with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Walliiigford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Give  Ouintrex 
Wheat  Germ  £^  Carrot  Oil  to 

"SHY "  BREEDERS 

Splendid  Results  Where 
Sterility  is  Due  to 
Nutritional  Difficulties 

Where  deficiency  in  nutrition  causes  breeding 
difficulties  as  is  so  often  tlie  case  in  horses,  dogs 
and  other  live  stock,  give  Quintrex  Wheat  Gemi 
and  Carrot  Oil.  Equally  efTectlve  for  male  or 
female  breeding  stock  of  all  kinds. 
Breeders  report  splendid  results  in  eliminating 
misses  and  in  strong,  healthy  offspring.  Wheat 
germ  oil  is  rich  in  the  fertility  Vitamin  E; 
Carrot  oil  (Vitamin  A)  is  important  to  ovula- 
tion and  fetal  development.  This  combination 
gives  better  results  In  many  cases  than  plain 
wheat  germ  oil. 

Send  $2  for  8-oz.  trial  size  bottle.  Full  direc- 
tions and  literature  for  both  saturation  and 
maintenance  doeages  furnished  free.  These  vita- 
min products  are  highest  quality.  Non-toxic. 
Potency  guaranteed.  All  orders  filled  on  day  re- 
ceived. Send  check  or  money  order  to 

Nutritional  Research  Associates.  Inc. 
Dept.  M  South  Whitley,  Indiana. 


MALLARD  DUCKS 
WILD  TURKEYS 


INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM  ^ 
Newtown  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  (? 

S  TEL.  NEWTOWN  340 


FREE 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery  ?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 


"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen ;  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name   -   

Address      

City   


.  State.. 
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KENNEL&  BENCH 


Champion  CrogUn  Cadet 

A  few  choice  SEALYHAM  TERRIER  puppies  available 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

MISS  HELEN  SCHWEINLER,  Owner 

Benvenue  Avenue,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Andrew  DeGraw,  Mgr.  Tel.  Orang*  4-6013 


ELLEIVBERT  FARM 
KEI^nVELS 


DACHSHLIVDS 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Feri  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Helmar  Flottenberg 

Red 

Ch.  Heini  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 
R.F.D.  1  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.  Greenwich  4468-R 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch,  Wamsutta  Fermanagh  II 

A  fine  selection  of  piippips  and  young  rlogs  from 
our  championsliip  stork  now  available. 
Eiglit  champions  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Ready  Jr.^  owner 

Slocum  Rd.     No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


DALMATIANS 

AND 

CHOWS 

TALLY-HO  KENNELS,  Reg. 

OYSTER  BAY.  P.  0.  BOX  239.  LONG  ISLAND 
Tel.  Oyster  Bay  1344 

Dogs  may  be  seen  by  uiipoinlment 
only.  W e  do  NOT  publish  a  catalogue 

MRS.  L  W.  BONNEY,  Uwner 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND.  Manager 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue    Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Chow  Chow8 
Scottish  Terriers 


FARNLEY  BULLTERRIERS 

Puppies — Good  Ones 

From  parents  chosen  tnr  intelliKence 
and  personality  as  well  peiiiKiees 
White  Puppies  Iron,   l(  hil,-  Slork 
Also  brindle,  fawn,  or  blaik  .mil  lari.  symnieLri 
cally  marketl   with   rtmre  ni    Irss   white,  from 
cdlored  stock 

MRS.  A.  MACKAY-SMITH 
Farnley  White  Post  Virginia 


i 

COCKER  SPANIELS 

True  to  type, 
intelligent, 
and  well  trained. 

GREAT  OAK  KENNELS 

p.  O.  Box  125 
Wilmington  Delaware 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

by  Ch.  Alstead  Addition 

Beautifully  marked,  high  quality. 
Sable  and  while  and  friendly. 

D.  E.  ROBERTS 

490  W.  Lake  Avenue  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Poodle 
Puppies 

PUTTENCOVE 
KENNELS 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Putnam 

g  Owners 

S  MANCHESTER  IV1ASS. 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

With  Ulooil  of  Ch.  I'epper  Martin,  Xugym  Bah- 
I'lle.  Ur.  .Tohn  rromwell,  l';va  Mohawk.  Mr. 
1-iigene  Hawks  Ghost.  Sired  by  Lons  John  Silvei 
out  of  Mohawk  bitch.  Whelped  3/2/40.  anri 
9/23/30.  Price  $1.5  to  $50.  accordioB  to  age  and 
field  work  IRISH  ANI)  GORDONS  with  best 
blood  of  Inslehorst  .Toker  and  Mallhawks  Tex. 
These  are  held  do-;s  that  can  be  siiown  at  liencb. 

HOBBY  KENNELS  AT  KEMPSVILLE 
R2.  Box  290  Norfolk.  Va. 


Keep  Your  Dogs 

FREE 
FROM  WORMS 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKL 


EFFECTIVELY   REMOVE  LARGE 
ROUNDVIfORIV\S  AND  HOOKWORMS  IN  DOGS 
OF  ALL  BREEDS  AND  ALL  AGES  DEPENDABLE 

Nema  Booklet  tells  you  about  worms 

Wrile  to  Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desit  ti-20-G 
PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parl«e-Davis  Products 


A  DOG'S  VALUE 


THE  question  often  arises  as  to 
the  actual  monetary  value  of 
dogs  and  it  may  be  loosely  answered 
that  a  dog  is  worth  what  you  can 
get  for  him.  However,  there  are  so 
many  angles  and  qualifying  condi- 
tions in  connection  with  the  value  of 
dogs  that  the  aforesaid  answer  is  far 
from  adequate.  One  of  these  angles 
and  a  most  important  one  is  senti- 
ment, or  an  owner's  love  for  his  dog, 
which  may  far  exceed  any  monetary 
offer  that  might  be  made  for  him. 

As  a  notable  example  of  this  a  case 
involving  a  celebrated  dog  with  which 
this  writer  is  personally  familiar  may 


money  in  connection  with  the  dog. 
There  were  none.  The  owner  was 
happy,  instead,  that  he  had  been  with 
his  favorite  dog  until  the  end.  Such 
people  really  keep  alive  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  sportsmanship. 

At  the  present  time  the  two  most 
famous  dogs  in  this  country  are  not 
for  sale.  They  are  James  M.  Austin's 
imported  smooth  foxterrier.  Ch. 
Nornay  Saddler  and  Herman  E.  Mel- 
lenthin's  home-bred  cocker  spaniel. 
Ch.  My  Own  Brucie.  The  first  named 
is  the  greatest  best  in  show  winner 
of  any  dog  of  any  breed  in  kennel 
annals  with  53  such  successes  to  his 


VIIVTOIV    P.  RIIEE.SI': 

— who  wrote  this  article 

Sartorially  magnificent,  a  joy  to  the  eyes  oj  the 
syiectatoTS,  who  cheered  his  red  waistcoat  at  the 
hist  Morris  and  Essex,  Vinton  Peter  Breese  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  judges  in  the  country  and  since 
1900  has  officiated  at  more  than  300  dog  shoivs.  He 
began  his  own  dog  breeding  operations  at  the  age 
of  16  and  has  since  owned  dogs  oj  some  twenty 
different  breeds.  He  is  a  jrequent  contributor  to 
Country  Life. 


be  cited.  In  1918,  when,  with  another 
judge  and  a  referee,  we  officiated 
jointly  in  the  selection  of  best  dog 
in  show  at  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  fixture  in  old  Madison  Square 
Garden,  we  two  judges  could  not 
agree  as  to  which  of  two  dogs,  a 
bullterrier  and  a  Pekingese,  was  the 
more  deserving  of  the  prize.  I  pre- 
ferred the  former,  and  my  colleague 
the  latter,  and  the  referee  was  sum- 
moned to  decide  the  deadlock  with 
the  result  that  the  bullterrier  won. 

THIS  dog  was  Ch.  Haymarket 
Faultless  owned  by  R.  Humphrey 
Elliott  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  Immedi- 
ately after  numerous  mounting  offers 
were  made  for  the  dog,  which  was 
the  best  of  his  breed  seen  up  to  that 
time  and  could  rank  with  the  best 
today,  but  to  no  avail.  Finally,  a 
Chicago  fancier  bid  $5,000,  the  high- 
est price  ever  offered  for  a  bullter- 
rier, but  was  likewise  refused  with 
the  reply  that  the  dog  was  not  for 
sale  at  any  price  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  his  owner  was  a  man  of 
very  moderate  means. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  one 
owner  refused  an  offer  of  $7,500  for 
a  particularly  noted  dog  and,  as  fate 
would  have  it.  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward the  dog  died  suddenly.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  there  would 
be  lamentations  over  the  loss  of  the 


credit  and  is  his  owner's  personal  pal 
and  constant  companion,  a  very  real 
and  regular  dog  in  the  home  or  afield, 
in  addition  to  his  pre-eminence  in  the 
show  ring.  Many  offers  have  been 
made  for  this  terrier,  including  a 
fabulous  sum  by  an  Indian  potentate. 

The  second  named  dog  holds  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  won 
best  in  show  at  Morris  and  Essex, 
1930,  and  Westminster,  1940,  the 
only  dog  of  any  breed  ever  to  ac- 
complish this  dual  towering  triumph 
and  is  rated  by  experts  the  best  of 
his  breed  ever  seen.  Likewise  many 
huge  offers  have  been  made  for  him. 

The  foregoing  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  instances  of  dogs  which  are 
absolutely  above  price  but.  beyond 
illustrating  that  offers  well  up  into 
fabulous  figures  may  be  made  for 
such  super-dogs,  they  furnish  no  very 
definite  idea  of  the  actual  monetary 
value  of  first  class  show  specimens 
in  general.  Concerning  the  latter  it  is 
quite  the  usual  occurrence  for  such 
to  change  owners  at  from  one  to  two 
and  three  thousand  dollars,  while  oc- 
casionally five  thousand  is  paid  for 
a  dog  which  has  proven  to  be  an  out 
and  out  "flier." 

Big  prices,  up  in  the  thousands, 
paid  for  dogs  are  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  recent  years  but,  to  this 
writer's  own  knowledge,  date  back 
four  decades  or  more  and  pertain 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  ami  niaturf 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ins,  wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 

pri(  ed, 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  Ohio 
(Member  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Misses  deCoppet 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Address:  ISarragansetl  Pier,  R.  I. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


BY  VINTON  P.  BREESE 


Mrs.  Hoyt's  poodle  Ch.  Blckeen  Jung  Frau, 
best-in-show,  Morris  &  Essex,  May  25; 
from  portrait  by  S.  Edwin  Megargee, 
courtesy  United  States  Lines 


particularly  to  bulldogs,  collies,  fox- 
terriers,  pointers,  setters  and  a  few 
other  breeds.  Perhaps  the  most  widely 
heralded  of  the  early  big  price  dogs 
was  Richard  Croker,  Jr's.,  "$5,000 
bulldog,"  Ch.  Rodney  Stone.  Whether 
or  not  this  exact  sum  was  paid  for 
the  one  dog  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  it  is  known  that  the  younger 
Croker.  in  addition  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned, purchased  a  number  of  dogs 
including  Ch.  Bromley  Crib,  Ch.  Per- 
simmon, Ch.  Petramosse  and  others 
at  an  outlay  of  more  than  double 
the  reputed  price  of  Rodney  Stone 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

At  the  same  time  Joseph  B.  Van- 
dergrift  was  paying  up  in  the  thou- 
sands for  such  famous  bulldogs  as 
Ch.  Katerfelto,  Ch.  Mersham  Jock, 
Ch.  Portland,  Ch.  Housewife,  Ch. 
Woodcote  Bright  Eyes  and  others. 
Shortly  after  Thomas  W.  Lawson  en- 
tered the  sport  on  a  similar  scale 
with  the  purchase  of  Ch.  Fashion, 
Ch.  Thackery  Soda,  Ch.  La  Roche 
and  others.  Incidentally  he  offered 
this  writer  $1,500  for  a  bulldog  just 
past  puppyhood,  was  refused — and 
the  dog  died  a  few  months  later. 

Heretofore  comment  has  been  con- 
fined to  prices  commanded  by  top- 
notch  show  specimens  so  now  let  us 
consider  the  average  person  desirous 
of  purchasing  a  well  bred  and  repre- 
sentative dog  of  its  breed.  Usually 
a  puppy  is  what  is  wanted,  so  that 
the  new  owner  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  rearing  and  training  it  along  lines 
to  his  liking.  Generally  speaking,  any 
pedigree  puppy  of  typical  parentage 
among  the  smaller  and  medium  sized 
breeds  is  worth  at  least  fifty  dollars, 
and  among  the  large  breeds  up  to  a 
hundred  dollars,  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing them  very  nearly  approxi- 
mates these  sums.  Of  course  this 
pertains  only  to  moderately  good 


puppies  and  not  to  the  pick  of  lit- 
ters, or  show  prospects.  If  the  latter 
is  wanted,  prices  for  youngsters  rap- 
idly rise  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

Occasionally  bargains  in  dogs  may 
be  found  at  the  shows.  For  instance, 
an  owner  may  underrate  the  merit 
of  an  unshown  youngster,  enter  him 
with  a  sale  price  and  the  dog  may 
upset  the  owner's  estimate  by  win- 
ning high  honors.  He  can  then  be 
claimed  at  the  price  stated.  However, 
if  unclaimed  at  the  show,  the  owner 
can  advance  the  price  as  he  sees  fit. 

THE  WINNERS 

Morris  and  Essex  impressions: 
Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt's  home-bred 
poodle,  Ch.  Blakeen  Jung  Frau,  re- 
appearing after  a  year  of  retirement 
due  to  maternal  duties,  showed  su- 
perior style,  coat  and  development 
over  her  heyday  of  1938  when  she 
won  the  A.  K.  C.  annual  award  for 
best  American-bred  of  all  breeds  and 
well  deserved  her  towering  triumph 
of  best  in  show.  Incidentally,  Mrs. 
Hoyt  scored  a  double  in  groups,  win- 
ning the  non-sporting  with  Jung  Frau, 
and  the  hound  with  the  Afghan,  Ch. 
Rudiki  of  Prides  Hill.  Many  looked 
in  vain  for  the  two  most  famous  dogs 
in  the  country,  James  M.  Austin's 
smooth  foxterrier,  Ch.  Nornay  Sad- 
dler, all  breed  best-in-show  record 
holder,  and  Herman  E.  Mellenthin's 
cocker  spaniel,  Ch.  My  Own  Brucie, 
best  in  show  here  last  year  and  at 
Westminster  this  year.  Both  were 
absent  due  to  their  owners  judging. 
Mrs.  A.  Biddle  Duke's  English  setter, 
Ch,  Maro  of  Maridor,  in  finest  form, 
repeated  his  last  year's  best  of  breed 
win,  headed  the  sporting  group  and 
was  apparently  runner-up  for  best 
in  show.  Pressing  on  in  the  sporting 
group  was  Robert  F.  Maloney's 
young,  home-bred  pointer,  Herewith- 
em  Yankee  Doodle,  not  yet  at  his 
best  but  with  every  promise  of 
becoming  a  flier.  Mrs.  Richard  S. 
Quigley's  English-American-Canadian 
champion  Pekingese,  Derrie  of  Rem- 
enham,  in  beautiful  bloom,  convinc- 
ingly topped  the  toy  group.  Terriers 
were  so  closely  matched  in  merit  that 
it  appeared  even  among  the  unplaced 
competitors  were  two  or  three  worthy 
of  heading  the  group.  Quite  the  op- 
posite was  the  case  in  non-sporting 
dogs  where  the  margin  of  merit 
among  the  placed  dogs,  while  small, 
was  apparent  to  the  practiced  eye, 
and  Jung  Frau  was  outstanding. 
American-breds  headed  four  groups 
this  year  as  against  three  last  year. 


iO  YOU  WORR\n 

lWHILE  your  dog  PlAYS?j 

Send  6c  for  Booklet  89-E  describing  "BufFalo" 
Portable  Kennel  Yard  protection.  Buffalo  Wire 
Works  Co.,  Inc.,  536  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

^BUFFALO"  PORTABLE  FENCING] 


SIAMESE  KITTENS 

FOR  SALE 

Blue  Points  and  Seal  Points 
Finest  Blood  Lines 
Registered 

H.  W.  BAKER 

4!  Oakmcre  Dr.  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


[MM,  Ctl 


.J 


Tri-lnternational  Ch.  Remenham  Dvrri  u)  Orchard  Hill 

Best  in  Show  Pekingese  Club  Specialty  England.  Best  in  Show  All  Breeds  Chatham 
Canada.  Beat  in  Show  All  Breeds  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  2nd  Best  in  Show  AM 
Breeds  Toronto  and   London,  Canada.  Best  Toy  Montreal. 

Best  of  Breed  Westminster,  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Richmond,  Alexandria.  Best 
Toy  11  times.  In  this  eountry  3  months,  he  has  won  his  Tri-lnternational  title  at  the 
age  of  2  yrs.  4  mo.,  a  record,  we  believe.  Winner  of  4  challenge  certificates  in  Eng- 
land. Latest  win— Pekingese  Club  Summer  Show,  Best  Toy  Morris  &  Essex. 

At  Stud — Fee  $50. 
ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Quigley,  Otvner  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Puppies    sired   by   this  dog  and  other 
imported   champions   out   of  imported 
dams  for  sale.  Prices  from  $50. 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


FRENCH  POODLES 

STANDARDS 
PILLICOC  KENNELS 

Elberon.  N.  J.  Tel.  Long  Branch  1722 
New  York  Tel.  ButterfielJ  8-50 10 


GREAT  DANES 

For  Sale 
ALL  COLORS 
DOUGLAS  HERTZ 

ROCKLEIGH  NEW  JERSEY 

P.  O.  Address:  R.  F.  D.,  WESTWOOD,  N.  |. 
Telephone  Closter  800 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 

IRISH 

SETTERS 

Puppies.  Show, 

and    Hunting  Dogs 
Usually  Available 

Corrospondence 
Invited 

lACK  A. SPEAR 

TIPTON  IOWA 

Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &  Grown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagsiaflf 
Otvners 

Manage!  ERNEST  WELLS 

•Phone,  Tuxedo  289     Tuxedo  Park,  N.  V. 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 

Puppies  of  distinction  always 
for  sale.  We  are  the  oldest 
anti  largest  kennels  of  Great 
P>Tenees  in  America. 

Basquaerie  Kennels.  Reg. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.Crane.  Owners 
Holtiston,  Mass. 
Day  Telephone:  Milhs  244  Ring  3 
Evenrnq^:  HoRiston  36B 


BOXERS 

Puppies  antl  Grnun  Stock 

Usually  For  Sale 

SUMBULA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  H.   B.  Polmedo 

New    Milford.  Conn. 

Tel.  350  New  Milford 

,Viro  York  TrlrpUmic 

Caledonia  5-8400 

GLEN  HEAD,  LONG  ISLAND 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Kettles,  Jr.,  Owners 
Bill  Vanderveer,  Manager 
Phones:  Glen  Head— Brookville  620;  New  York- SPring  7-2200 
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JOCK  Lawrence's  poem  on  "War ' 
wins  the  five  dollar  prize  this 
month  for  he  has  very  simply  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  all  children 
and  grown  people  in  America.  Of  the 
many  drawings. appearing  this  month, 
Barbara  Miller's  bucking  pony  is  our 
favorite. 

For  next  month  we  hope  you  ar- 
tists and  authors  will  send  in  pictures 
and  stories  concerning  summer  vaca- 
tions. Remember  all  contributors 
must  be  under  18  years,  and  your 
work  must  bear  your  name,  address, 
age  and  the  signature  of  parent  or 
guardian  as  to  its  being  original. 


A  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  BIRD 

IT  may  look  strange  to  passersby 
to  see  apples  growing  on  the 
honey  suckle  bushes  in  front  of  our 
large  living  room  window  but  maybe 
not  so  strange  to  see  a  large  flock 
of  bohemian  waxwings  with  rich  and 
spicey  colors  perched  on  the  apples 
and  having  an  early  breakfast.  And 


Drawn   by  Barbara  Miller,  Washington, 
D.  C;  aged  13 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  TROUT  FISHING? 

1.  What  are  three  different  types  of  trout? 

2.  Is  it  necessary  to  be  extremely  quiet  when  you  fish? 

3.  What  comprises  the  main  diet  of  trout? 

4.  Shoidd  a  trout  be  cleaned  right  after  he  has  been  caught? 

5.  What  kind  of  water  is  best  for  trout  fishing? 

6.  What  are  the  two  most  popular  ways  of  catching  them? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  rise? 

8.  What  is  a  creel? 

9.  What  would  be  the  better  fishing  times,  early  morning,  around  noon- 
time, or  towards  siifidown? 

10.  Does  a  fish  suffer  after  he  has  been  landed? 

*        *  * 
Give  yourself  10  points  for  every  correct  answer. 
50  is  fair,  70  is  good,  and  very  good  for  anyone  under  12. 
80  is  very  good  indeed  and  anything  above  proves  that  you  are  on 
your  way  to  being  a  sportsman  or  sportswoman. 

Answers  will  be  found  on  page  47 


Drawn    by   Alice    Babcock,  Woodbury, 
L.  I.;  aged  12 


with  them  will  probably  be  their 
cousins  the  cedar  waxwings. 

In  the  winter  when  snow  covers 
the  ground  the  waxwings  sometimes 
find  food  is  not  so  plentiful.  So  in 
scattered  companies  they  travel,  stop- 
ping one  place  for  one  meal  and 
another  for  the  next. 

I  feel  it  hard  to  get  ready  to  go 
to  school,  because  if  I  tiptoe  to  the 
window  and  pull  back  the  curtains 
I  can  see  a  beautiful  picture  of  wild 
birds  feasting  on  the  apples  we  have 
put  out  for  them.  But  I  must  be  very 
quite  or  with  a  whirl  of  wings  as  if 
by  magic  this  interesting  picture  will 
disappear. 

Marilyn  Carter,  aged  13, 

Logan,  Utah. 

PEARL 

LAST  spring  my  brother  wanted  a 
J  crow.  He  hunted  in  the  wildest 
woods  he  could  find  (which  were  not 
very  wild)  for  a  nest  with  young 
crows.  He  found  one  and  took  a 
baby. 

Pearl,  as  we  named  her,  or  maybe 
it  was  a  he,  did  not  get  the  proper 
food  and  so  when  her  feathers  came 
in  she  had  hunger-streaks,  which  are 
weak  places  in  the  feather  and  it 
breaks  easily. 


When  school  let  out  Pearl  was  hop- 
ping around  in  a  big  pen.  She  ate 
tomatoes,  bread  soaked  in  milk, 
meat,  and  table  scraps.  We  left  home 
in  the  car  to  go  to  Conn.  We  ar- 
rived safely  with  three  dogs,  two 
hawkes  and  Pearl!  There  were  also 
five  people  in  the  station  wagon! 

Pearl  spent  a  happy  ten  days  in 
the  country  where  she  was  free.  She 
was  not  in  very  good  condition  and 
we  did  not  know  if  she  could  make 
the  long  trip  ahead.  Then  the  day 
came  to  leave.  We  a!l  piled  into  the 
car  and  started.  We  traveled  for  four 
days.  Pearl  was  fine,  I  got  the  dog 
pan  and  filled  it  full  of  water.  Then 
Pearl  had  a  bath.  She  splashed  water 
all  over  the  car  but  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

I  think  Pearl  was  the  first  crow 
to  travel  from  Conn,  to  Florida. 
She  had  a  pen  down  there  and  I 
think  she  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I 
used  to  take  her  walking  on  the  beach 
in  the  evening  and  she  would  peck 
at  the  seaweed. 

We  left  Clearwater,  Florida,  late  in 
August  and  arrived  safely  at  home. 
Pearl  was  usually  kept  loose  around 
the  yard.  She  caused  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  me  for  I  had  a  gourd  garden. 
Pearl  would  peck  off  the  young 
gourds  and  once  ruined  a  large  gourd 
by  pecking  a  large  hole  in  it.  We 


have  a  small  pool  in  our  back  yard 
where  Pearl  would  catch  water- 
spiders. 

Pearl  was  not  scared  of  anything  "* 
and  when  Dina,  my  dog,  came  up 
to  her  Pearl  pecked  her  in  the  nose 
very  hard.  From  then  on  she  was 
master  of  all  the  dogs  and  she  really 
would  chase  them.  Flapping  her 
feather-less  wings  and  cawing  loudly 
they  would  be  driven  from  one  end 
of  the  yard  to  the  other.  She  enjoyed 
pulling  their  ears,  toes,  and  hair  and 
would  sneak  up  behind  one  of  them 
and  tweak  them  unexpectedly  in  the 
ear.  One  day  it  went  too  far  for  she 
snached  a  piece  of  meat  from  Pat, 
the  oldest  dog.  He  snapped  at  her 
and  growled. 

Pearl  has  been  the  funniest  of  all 
our  pets  which  includes  rats,  mice, 
squirls,  opossums,  hawks,  pigeons, 
ducks,  chickens  and  many  others  and 
I  will  always  remember  her  for  she 
had  a  funny  character. 

Nancy  Gregg,  Aged  13, 

scarsdale,  n.  y. 

WAR 

Gone  are  the  days  and  nights  that 

wandered  free. 
Gone  are  the  marks  and  signs  of 

liberty. 

Gone  are  the  lands  so  small  and  brave 
and  true. 

And  on  their  thrones  are  dictators, 
heathen  through  and  through. 

Gone  are  the  fields  of  wheat  and  rice 
and  corn 

For  in  their  midst  the  battle  rages  on. 
How  can  we  stop  this  dreadful  thing 

of  pain  and  death? 
No  one  knows: 

Not  even  the  little  fawn  who  scam- 
pers off  to  find  his  mother. 
He  is  free. 

He  is  the  freest  thing  in  all  the  world. 
Jock  Lawrence,  aged  II, 

Southampton,  L.  I. 


Drawn  by  Cannilla  Winship,  Farnnington, 
Conn.;  aged  13 


aOrok  Ttot  '  f  _  OVER  - 

Drawn    by    Esther    Johnson,    Edmonds,     Drawn    by    Mary    Bohan,    Ulster  Park, 
Wash.;  aged  13  N.  Y.;  aged  14 


Drown   by   Pixie   Marshall,   Philadelphia,      Drown    by   Toody   Burden,  Wickenburg, 
Pa.;   aged    II  Ariz.;  aged  12 
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Jamaica  gives  you  a  new,  "different"  kind  of  summer  vacation  amid  enchanting  scenery  .  .  . 
Never  a  heat  wave,  and  practically  never  a  rainy  day,  so  you  can  be  sure  of  daily  sun  and  surf- 
bathing.  Deep-sea  fishing,  river  rafting,  horse  racing,  polo,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  and  mountain 
climbing  afoot  or  by  motor  .  .  .  On  the  lovely  palm-fringed  beaches,  cooled  by  constant  trade 
winds,  summer  temperatures  average  80°,  and  in  the  mountain  resorts  from  60°  to  70°  .  .  .  Thanks 
to  favourable  exchange,  rates  at  hotels  and  guest  houses  are  remarkably  low,  especially  in  summer 
and  fall  .  .  .  Jamaica  is  within  15  hours  of  New  York  by  air,  or  4  days  by  steamship  .  .  .  Come! 


For  Booklet  CJ,  consult  your  travel  agent,  or  Pan  American  Air- 
ways, Eastern  Air  Lines,  United  Fruit  Co.,  Standard  Fruit 
&  Steamship  Co.,  Canadian  National  Steamships,  or  The  Jamaica 
Tourist  Trade  Development  Board,  580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
(LA  4-1800),  or  Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.W.L  (cable  "Devboard" ). 


BLUE  MOUNT^^INS  —  EMER/^LO  SE/^ 


LUCKIES  FINER  TOBACCO 
MEANS  LESS  NICOTINE 


Authoritative  tests  reveal  that  Luckies'  finer  tobaccos 
contain  less  nicotine  than  any  other  leading  brand! 


Here's  the  natyi*al  result  of  buying 
finer,  selected' cigarette  tobacco  for 
Lucky  Strike.  The  average  nicotine 
content  of  Luckies,  for  over  two  years, 
has  been  12%  less  than  the  average 
of  the  four  other  leading  brands  — 
less  than  any  one  of  them. 

This  fact  is  proven  by  authorita- 
tive tests  and  confirmed,  from  time  to 
time,  by  independent  laboratories. 


You  see,  each  year  we  exhaustively 
analyze  tobaccos  before  purchase. 
Thus  our  buyers  can  select  the  leaf 
that  is  rich  and  mellow,  yet  mild 
and  low  in  nicotine  content — then 
buy  it  up. 

The  result  —  a  cigarette  of  finer, 
rich  and  mellow  tobaccos  with  a 
naturally  lower  nicotine  content. 
Have  you  tried  a  Lucky  lately? 


With  men  who  know  tobacco  best- it's  LUCKIES  2  TO  I 


4^  %^  ' 


Copyright  1940.  The  American  Tobacco  Ci 
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^NICOTINE  CONTENT 
OF  LEADING  BRANDS 

From  January  1938  through  March  1940,  Lucky 
Strike  has  had  an  average  nicotine  content 
of  2.02  parts  per  hundred  — averaging  9.82% 
less  nicotine  content  than  Brand  A;  21.09% 
less  than  Brand  B;  15.48%  less  than  Brand  C; 
3.81%  less  than  Brand  D. 


lO  N'  T,  TEAR  OR  DHFUai 

BOiJ^i>  OR  A\  A  • 


THOSE  IX  THE  KNOW 


ASK  FOR 


C 


spring  house,  over  70  years  old,  at 
Old  Crow  Distillery,  where  original 
limestone  spring  used  by  founder 
James  Crow  is  still  used  exclusively  in 
the  aisliUation  of  Old  Crow  Whiskey, 


amiami,now       ii  a  amimo^  a/ PRICE. 
c^^JBOTTLEDIIVBOND^^^ 

KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  WHISKEY       •       BOURBON  OR  RYE 
]00  PROOF    c    COPYRIGHT  1940    •     NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORP.     •     NEW  YORK     •      YoUT  Guide  to   ^^^^  Good  Liquors 


THESE  ARE  THE  ORIGIIVAL  EDITIONS 

THEY  WILL  NOT  BE  REPRINTED 
THE  PLATES  HAVE  BEEN  DESTROYED 


A  complete  set  of 

AMERICAN 
RACEHORSES 

by  SALVATOR 

from  the  first  issue  in  1936  to  dote 

«19.50 

Four  large  volumes — the  original  editions  of  these  remarkable 
authoritative  works.  The  background,  breeding,  successes  and 
failures  of  the  outstanding  American  Thoroughbreds  of  each 
year.  Uniformly  bound,  stamped  in  gold,  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  any  library.  The  recent  history  of  American  Racing 
brought  freshly  to  your  memory  by  the  one  writer  acclaimed 
throughout  the  world  as  the  outstanding  authority  of  the 
American  turf  and  track. 

918  thrilling  text  pages    •    468  pictures    •    charts    •  personalities 
only  a  comparatively  few  complete  sets  still  available. 

The  publication  of  these  annual  volumes  was  made 
possible  only  through  the  leadership  of  Alfred  Gwynne 
Vanderbilt,  sponsor  of  the  Sagamore  Press.  The  books 
have  been  deliberately  offered  at  a  popular  figure — -$6 
each — in  an  effort  to  tell  the  true  story  of  American 
racing  to  as  wide  a  circle  of  friends  as  possible. 

START  YOUR  SET  OF  "AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES"  NOW. 

The  whole  set  of  four  volumes  for  $19.50  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
A  saving  of  $4.50  or  nearly  20°/^ 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SAGAMORE  PRESS  •  1270  Sixth  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  the  set  of  American  Race  Horses  at  a  saving  of  $4.50. 
Enclosed  is  check  for  $19.50  □  Please  mail  Parcel  Post  Collect  □ 
Please  send  me  the  single  copies  checked,  at  the  regular  price  of 
$6.00  each.  1936  □      1937  □      1938  □      1939  □ 


Name 


Address 
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TASTE  THIN 
WITH 

GORDON'S  GIN 


GORDON'S  HAS 
THE  ADVANTAGE 
OF 

LIQUEUR  QUALITY 
&  HIGH  PROOF 
94.4 


ordon's 


100%  Neuh-al  Spirits 
Distilled  from  Grain 

Copyright  1940,  Gordon's  Dry  Gin  Co.,  Ltd. 
linden,  N.  J. 
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How  FAR  ARE 
vi  YOU  FROM  HEIP? 

•  The  best  of  fire  protec 
hon  IS  useless  when  it's  miles 
away,  and  that's  why  owners 
of  buildings  and  live  stock 
ocated  at  a  distance  from  city 
ire  service  are  arranging 
their  own  fire  departments. 
Tie  cost  of  a  LaBour  Fire 
trader  is  surprisingly  low 
and  It  comes  complete  with 
pump,  engine,  hose 
and  all  needed  ac- 
cessories. 


Send  for  your  free  copy  of  Bulletin  47 
for  details  about  this  modern  fire  pro- 
tection for  outlying  areas. 

THE  LaBOUR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1565  Sterling  Ave.,   Elkhart,  Ind. 
U.S.A. 


ctt  tke 


you  mingle  with  the  men 
and  women  who  do  things 
of  importance,  socially, 
commercially,  politically 
or  in  the  arts.  Enjoy 
modern  life  in  comfort 
and  at  reasonable  rates. 

A/R-COND/nONED 

DELLEVUE 

STRATFORD 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

CLAUDE  H,  BENNETT 
Genero/  Manogsr 
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THE  CALENDAR 


To  Aug.  3 
Aug.  3-10 
Aug.  3-Sept.  2 
Aug.  6-Sept.  7 
Aug.  17  Sept.  2 
To  Aug.  26 
Aug.  26- Oct.  S 
To  Aug.  31 
To  Sept.  2 
Sept.  2-21 
Sepi.  4-Oct.  S 
Sept.  7-14 
Sept.  14-28 
Sept.  21-28 
Sept.  23-Oct.  5 
Oct.  2-19 
Oct.  2-30 
Oct.  7-19 
Oct.  7-Nov.  2 
Oct.  12-Dec.  7 
Oct.  21-Nov.  2 


Sept.  7 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  9 

Oct  16  and  19 
Oct.  19 

Oct.  23  and  26 


Aug.  2-3 
To  Aug.  4 
Aug.  8-9 
Aug.  9-11 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  15-16 
Aug.  15-18 
Aug.  16-18 
Aug.  18-23 
Aug.  20-21 
Aug.  20-24 
Aug.  21-24 
Aug.  22-24 
Aug.  22-24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  26-30 
Aug.  28-29 
Aug.  28-30 
Aug.  30-31 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  6-7 
Sept.  6-7 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  10-13 
Sept.  11-14 
Sept.  13-14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  16-21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  25-27 
Sept.  25-28 
Sept.  26-29 
Sept.  27-28 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  29-30 


To  Aug.  3 
Aug.  5-10 
Aug.  12-17 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  19-24 
Aug.  26-31 
Sept.  2-7 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


9-14 
9-14 
16-20 
21-28 


Aug.  1-4 
Aug.  5-10 
Aug.  12-17 
Aug.  17-18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  21-25 
Aug.  23-25 
Aug.  31-Sept. 


Aug. 

3 

Aug. 

4 

Aug. 

10 

Aug. 

10 

Aug. 

11 

Aug. 

13 

Aug. 

16 

Aug. 

17 

Aug. 

18 

Aug. 

18 

RACING 

HOLLYWOOD  PARK,  Inglewood.  Cal. 
HAMILTON,  Out. 
DADE  PARK,  Henderson,  Ky. 
DEL  MAR,  Cal. 

STAMFORD  PARK,   Niagara    Falls,  Ont. 
ROCKINGHAM  PARK,  Salem,  N.  H. 
NARRAGANSETT  PARK,  I'awtucket,  R.  I. 
SARATOGA,  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON  PARK,  Homewood,  111. 
AQUEDUCT,  L.  I. 

CHICAGO  BUSINESS  MEN'S  RACING  ASSN.,  Hawthorne,  111. 

THORNCLIFFE  PARK,  Toronto,  Ont. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  Md. 

WOODBINE  PARK,  Toronlo,  Ont. 

BELMONT  PARK,  L.  I. 

LONG  BRANCH,  Turonto,  Ont. 

LAUREL,  Md. 

JAMAICA,  L.  I. 

ROCKINGHAM  PARK,  Salem,  N.  H. 
BAY  MEADOWS,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 
EMPIRE  CITY,  Vonkers,  N.  Y. 


HUNT    RACE  MEETINGS 

FOXCATCHER  HOUNDS,  Fair  Hill.  Md. 
WHITEMARSII  VALLEY  HUNT  CLUBi,   Flourtown,  Pa. 
MEADOWBROOK  STEEPLECHASE,  ASSN.,  Westbury,  L. 
HUNTINGDON  VALLEY  HUNT  CLUB.  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
ROLLING  ROCK,  Ligonier,  Pa. 
ROSE  TREE,   Media,  Pa. 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 
ESSEX  FOX  HOUNDS,  Far  Hills.  N.  J. 


HORSE  SHOWS 

PITTSFIELD  RIDING  AND  POLO  CLUB,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  Cal. 

BATH  COUNTY,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

SAGAMORE,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

LITCHFIELD,  Conn. 

BROADMOOR,  Colo. 

CLARK  COUNTY  HORSE  AND  COLT,  Berryville,  Va. 

NORTH  SHORE,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

MISSOURI  STATE  FAIR,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

NORTH  CONWAY,  N.  H. 

SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA,  Abingdon.  Va. 

NORTHVILLE,  Mich. 

COHASSETT,  Mass. 

POCONO  MOUNTAINS,  Mount  Pocono,  Pa. 
KESWICK  HUNT  CLUB,  Keswick,  Va. 
SYRACUSE,    N.  Y. 

RHINEBECK  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

HARFORD  COUNTY   FAIR,   Bel   Air,  Md. 

HUNTINGDON   COUNTY,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

ORANGEBURG  FAIR,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

SMITHTOWN,  L.  I. 

SPRING  LAKE,  Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

WARRENTON,  Va. 

ORANGEBURG  FAIR,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 
GOSHEN,  Conn. 
ALTOONA,  Pa. 

GENESSEE  VALLEY  BREEDER'S  ASS'N.,  Avon.  N.  Y. 
CECIL  COUNTY  BREEDER'S  FAIR,   Fair  Hill,  Md. 
GREENWICH,  Conn. 
FAIRFAX  Va. 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  CLUB,  Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 

BROCKTON  FAIR,  Brockton,  Mass. 

WISSAHICKON,  Whifemarsh,  Pa. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

GIPSY  TRAIL  CLUB,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

LAWRENCE  FARMS,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass. 

PLAINFIELD  RIDING  CLUB,  N.  J. 

POCANTICO  HILLS,   North   Tarrytown,   N.  Y. 

HAGERSTOWN,  Md. 

BRYN  MAWR,  Pa. 

MONTEREY  COUNTY,  Monterey,  Cal. 
MONTCLAIR,  N.  T. 
BYRAM  RIVER,  Glenville,  Conn. 
ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


GRAND    CIRCUIT  TROTTING 

NARRAGANSETT,  R.  I. 
MINEOLA,  L.  I. 

GOSHEN,  N.  Y.  (Good  Time  Park). 

HAMBLETONIAN  STATE,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGFIELD,  111. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind. 

READING,  Pa. 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky. 

DELAWARE,  Ohio. 

LEXINGTON,  Ky. 


RODEOS 

DAYS  OF  '76,  Deadwood.  South  Dakota. 

NORTH  MONTANA  STATE  FAIR  AND  RODEO,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
MIDLAND  EMPIRE  FAIR  AND  RODEO,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
SUN  VALLEY,  Idaho. 
MELVILLE,  Montana. 

LASSEN  COUNTY  FAIR  AND  RODEO,  Susanville,  Cal. 

SAN  BENITO  SADDLE  HORSE  SHOW  AND  RODEO,  Hollister,  Cal. 

ELLENSBURG,  Wash. 


DOG  SHOWS 

LACKAWANNA  KENNEL  CLUB,  Skytop,  Pa. 
LAKE  MOHAWK  KENNEL  CLUB,  Sparta.  N  T. 
BUTLER  COUNTY   KENNEL  CLUB,   Butler.  Pa. 
MOUNT  DESERT  KENNEL  CLUB,  Bar  Harbor.  Me. 
LORAIN  COUNTY  KENNELL  CLUB,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
TONAWANDA  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 
LAKE  PLACID  KENNEL  CLUB,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
MOHAWK  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Lake  George.  N.  Y. 
McKINLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Canton,  Ohio. 
WILDWOOD  KENNEL  CLUB,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


I'll  say  "33  to  1" 
Wins  at  the  19th  Hoi 


(CoMtimicd  on  page  6) 


Blended  33  Times  to  Make 
One  Great  Beer 

The  Goodness  Never  Varies  —  because  every  single 
glass  of  BLUE  RIBBON  is  a  blend  of  33  separate  brews! 

TREAT  yourself  to  a  glass  today,  and  discover  what  beer 
flavor  and  beer  smoothness  can  really  be!  For  in  every 
glass  of  Blue  Ribbon  is  a  blend  of  not  two,  or  five,  or  twelve 
.  .  .  but  33  separate  brews,  from  33  separate  kettles. 

Each  brew  is  as  fine  as  choicest  ingredients  and  Pabst's 
96  years  of  experience  can  make  it.  Then  all  33  are  brought 
together  in  perfect  balance. 

An  expensive  way  to  brew?  Of  course!  But  that's  what 
makes  Blue  Ribbon  America's  Premium  Beer,  with  a  smooth- 
ness that  is  unique  .  .  .  and  a  goodness  that  never  varies. 

BLEND  T^^^^a^^ 


Fabst  Blue  Ribbon 


Copyright  1940. 
Pabst  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee 


AUGUST,  1940 


CALENDAR   {Continued  from  page  5) 


jVo  investment  to  tie  up  your  funds... 
no  owner's  responsibilities  requiring  continuous  occupancy... 
no  domestic  obligations  to  tie  your  hands... 
simply  the  home  you  have  always  wanted  to  own, 
minus  the  problems  yon  want  to  avoid. 

THE  TOWERS  of  THE  WAEDORF-ASTOHiA 
1O0  East  SOth  Street  •  New  York 

PLEASE  V.RITE   OR  CALL  FOR   ILLUSTRATED   BOOKLET.  ELDORADO  5-3100 


90  Proof.  Distilleil  from  100%  grain  neutral  spirits. 
National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York  City 


Aug.  21 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  1-2 
Sept.  1-2 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  9-11 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  IS 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  28-29 


Aug.  3 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 


Sept.  7-8 
Sept.  21-22 


Sept.  7-8 


Aug.  25 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  29 


Aug.  4 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  6-10 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  23-25 
Aug.  24-25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25-26 


Aug.  1 

Aug.  2-3 
Aug.  3-4 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  7-8 
Aug.  8 

Aug.  9 
Aug.  9-10 
Aug.  10-11 
.^ug.  10-11 

Aug.  10- n 
Aug.  10- n 
Aug.  lo-n 

.^ug.  14 
Aug.  14-15 

Aug.  15 
.\ug.  15 
.\ug.  15 
Aug.  15 

Aug.  15-16 
Aug.  16-17 
Aug.  17 

Aug.  17-18 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  21-22 
Aug.  22 

Aug.  22 


ALLEGHANY  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL.  SOCIETY,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

PROFILE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Hampton  Beach,  N.  H. 

NORTH  SHORE  KENNEL  CLUB,   Hamilton,  Mass. 

RAVENNA  KENNEL  CLUB,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

STATE  FAIR  KENNEL  CLUB,  West  AUis,  Wise. 

CHAGRIN  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio. 

FRAMINGHAM  DISTRICT  KENNEL  CLUB,  Framingham  Center,  Mass 

SAN  JOAQUIN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WISCONSIN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

LENO.V  KENNEL  CLUB,  Lenox,  Mass. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON   KENNEL  CLUB,   Great   Barrington,  Mass. 

ST.  PAUL  KENNEL  CLUB,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

SPOKANE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Spokane,  Wash. 

OX  RIDGE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Darien,  Conn. 

BRIDGEWATER  KENNEL  CLUB,   Bridgewater,  Mass. 

TUXEDO  KENNEL  CLUB,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

WESTCHESTER  KENNEL  CLUB,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

BROCKTON  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Brockton,  Mass. 

DEVON,  Pa. 

MAINE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Portland,  Me. 
GLENDALE  KENNEL  CLUB,  Glendale,  Cal. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB,   Whitemarsh,  Pa. 
INTERMOUNTAIN  KENNEL  CLUB,  Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 
EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION,   Springfield,  Mass. 
SOMERSET  HILLS  KENNEL  CLUB,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
JAXON   KENNEL  CLUB,  Jackson,  Miss. 
OAKLAND  KENNEL  CLUB,  Oakland,  Cal. 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Huntington,  L.  I. 
KANAWHA    VALLEY    KENNEL    CLUB,    Charleston,    W.  Va. 


OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

LACKAWANNA  KENNEL  CLUB,  Skytop,  Pa. 
MOUNT  DESERT  KENNEL  CLUB,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
LORAIN  COUNTY  KENNEL  CLUB,   Lorain,  Ohio. 
CHAGRIN  VALLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,   Gates   Mills,  Ohio. 
CHRYSLER  KENNEL  CLUB,  Detroit.  Mich. 

GREAT   BARRINGTON  KENNEL  CLUB,   Great   Barrington,  Mass. 
WEST  POINT  TRAINING  CLUB,  La  Grange,  111. 
EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION,  Springfield,  Mass. 
SOMERSET  HILLS  KENNEL  CLUB,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


FIELD  TRIALS  (Retrievers) 

NORTHERN  RETRIEVER  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  Webster,  Wis. 
WISCONSIN  AMATEUR  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FIELD  TRIALS  (Spaniels) 

NORTHWEST  ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  CLUB,   Portland.  Ore. 

FIELD  TRIALS    (Pointer  and  Setter) 

BRADFORD  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  Bradford,  Pa. 
WILD  LIFE  BIRD  DOG  ASSN.,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 
EAST  OHIO  FIELD  TRIAL  ASSN.,  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio. 
NEW  BRITAIN  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,   New  Britain,  Conn. 
WILBRAHAM  FISH  AND  GAME  CLUB,  Wilbraham.  Mass. 
ALL-AMERICA  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  Pierson,  Man. 
NEW   HAMPSHIRE  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  Hooksett,   N.  H. 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  FIELD  TRIAL  ASSN.,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 
FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB  OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  Charlestown,  R.  I. 
TRUMBULL  POINTER  AND  SETTER  CLUB,  Warren,  Ohio. 
JERSEY  IRISH  SETTER  FIELD  DOG  CLUB,  Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 
NORTHERN  STATES  AMATEUR  FIELD  TRIAL  ASSN.,  Solon  Springs,  Wis. 
COOPERSTOWN  FISH  AND  GAME  CLUB,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
WALLINGFORD   FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,   Wallingford,  Conn. 
KEYSTONE  SETTER  AND  POINTER  CLUB,  Reading,  Pa. 
FAYETTE  COUNTY  FISH  AND  GAME  ASSN.,  Uniontown.  Pa. 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  PHEASANT  DOG  ASSN.,  Lakeport.  N. 
CAPITAL  CITY    FIELD  TRIAL  ASSN.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
WISCONSIN  AMATEUR  FIELD  TRIAL  CLUB,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  W  is. 
OREGON  FIELD  TRIAL  ASSN.,  Harrisburg,  Oregon. 
SEWICKLEY  KENNEL  CLUB,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
ERIE  FIELD  TRIAL  ASSN.,  Erie,  Pa. 

WOOD  AND  HANCOCK  COUNTY  BIRD  DOG  ASSN..  Findlay,  Ohio. 
LUDLOW  FISH  AND  CAME  CLUB,  Ludlow,  Mass. 


Y. 


SKEET  TOURNAMENTS 

LINCOLN  PARK  TRAPS,  Chicago,  III. 
CARTHAGE  SKEET  CLUB,  Carthage,  Mo. 
SAN  ANTONIO  GUN  CLUB,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
ARKANSAS  VALLEY  GUN  CLUB,  Wichita,  Kans. 
ONONDAGO  SKEET  CLUB,   Syracuse.   N.  Y. 
NORTHWEST  TOWN'S  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUB,  Chicago,  111. 
ARNOLD  TRAIL  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUB,  Fairfield,  Me. 
COSMOPOLITAN  GUN  CLUB,  Manila,   P.  I. 
WASHI.NGTON  GUN  CLUB,  Washington,  Ind. 
GROSSE  POINTE  SKEET  CLUB,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 
CHICAGOLAND  GUN  CLUB.  Chicago,  Tl. 
NEW  HAVEN  GUN  CLUB.  New  Haven.  Conn. 
ARKANSAS  VALLEY  GUN  CLUB,  Wichita,  Kans. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 


HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY.     Cut  Flowers, 


Va. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 
Worcester,  Mass. 

NEBRASKA  GLADIOLA   SOCIETY.  Annual   Show.  Omaha,  Neb. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Grafton,  W 

SURREY  GARDEN  CLUB,  Surrev.  Me 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  FLORISTS'  ASS'N..  Wrightsville  Beach.  N.  C. 

WORCESTER    COUNTY'    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY.    Flower  Arrange- 
ments.  Worcester.  Mass. 

CONNECTICUT  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Manchester,  Conn. 

BOOTHBAY  REGION  FLOWER  SHOW.  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 

IOWA  GLADIOLA   SOCIETY.  Annual   Show,   Ames,  Iowa. 

OHIO  STATE  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  .^nnual  Show.  Cedar  Point,  Ohio. 

WISCONSIN  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY.  Annual  Show,  Columbus,  Wis. 

MARYXAND  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

UTAH  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Salt  Lake  City. 

ISLAND  FALLS  GARDEN  CLUB,  Island  Falls.  Me. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUL- 

TUBAL  SOCIETY.  Midsummer  Exhibition,   Boston,  Mass 
COMMUNITY  CLUB,  Dover- Foxcroft,  Me. 
TOm  OF  GARDENS.  Manchester,  Vt. 
BRATTLFBORO  HOSPITAL.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Gladiola  Exhibition. 

Worcester.  Mass. 
MICHIGAN  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY.  Annual  Show,  Jackson,  Mich 
INDIANA  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY.  Annual  Show,  Crown   Point  Ind 
WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Children's'  Exhibition, 

Worcester.  Ma?*;. 
PENNSYXVANIA  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Pittsburgh  Pa 
GILMAN.  Vt. 
SPRINGFIELD,  Vt. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.   Display   of  G-.rden 

Flowers.  Worcester,  Mass. 
VERGENNES.  Vt. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


Aug.  22-23 

Aug.  22-23 

Aug.  23-24 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  23-24 
Aug.  23-24 
Aug.  24-25 
Aug.  26-27 

Aug.  27 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  29 


August 

August 

August 
August 

August 
August 

Aug. -Sept.  1 

Aug.-Sept.  2 


Aug. -Sept.  2 
Aug.-Sept. 
Aug.-Sept.  7 

Aug.-Sept.  8 
Aug.-Sept.-12 

Aug.-Sept.  15 

Aug.-Sept.  15 
Aug.-Sept.  15 

Aug.-Sept.  22 
Aug.-Sept.  27 
Aug.-Sept.  28 

Aug.-Sept.  29 

Aug.-Sept.  29 

Aug.-Sept.  30 
Aug.-Oct. 

Aug. -Oct.  1 

Aug.-Oct.  1 

Aug.-Oct.  6 
Aug.-Nov.  7 
To  Aug.  1 

Aug.  1-14 

Aug.  1-31 

Aug.  1-Sept.  19 
To  Aug.  3 

Aug.  3-Sept.  16 

Aug.  4-24 
Aug.  5-30 
Aug.  7-Sept.  9 

To  Aug.  11 

Aug.  15-30 

Aug.  15-Sept.  15 

Aug.  15-Sept.  30 

To  Aug.  16 

Aug.  19-Sept.  2 
Aug.  19-Sept.  9 
Aug.  24- Sept.  2 

To  Aug.  25 

To  Aug.  27 
Aug.  29-Sept.  7 
To  Aug.  30 
Aug.  30-Sept.  15 

Aug.  31-Sept.  24 
To  Aug.  30 


MASSACHUSETTS    HORTICULTUKAL   SOCIETY,  Producets  of  Children's 

Gardens,    Boston,  Mass. 
EASTERN  NEW  YORK  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  New  York 

World's  Kair. 
BARRE,  V  t. 

EASTPORT  GARDEN  CLUB,  Annual  Show,  Eastport,  Me. 
HARPSWELL  GARDEN  CLUB,  Harpswell,  Me. 
MAINE  GLADIOLA   SOCIETY,   Annual   Show.    Winslovv,  Me. 
LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  N.  V. 

ILLINOIS  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,  Springfield,  III. 
EMPIRE  STATE  GLADIOLA  SOCIETY,  Annual  Show,   State  Fair,  Syra- 
cuse,   N.  V. 
BLOOMFIELD  GARDEN  CLUB,  Bloomtield,  Me. 
BRYANT  POND  GARDEN  CLUB,  Bryant  Pond,  Me. 
BRANDON,  \'t. 

TURNER   NATURAL   HISTORY  CLUB,  Turner  Center,  Me. 
WORCESTER      COUNTY      HORTICULTUDAL      SOCIETY,      Lily  Show, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

ART    EXHI  BITIONS 

PERMANENT  COLLECTION  OF  17th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  CENTURY  EURO- 
PEAN AND  AMERICAN  PAINTING,  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  18th  CENTURY  FURNITURE,  SILVER,  AND 
CERAMICS,  ORIENTAL  ART,  PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS,  Lyman  Allyn 
Museum,  New  London,  Conn. 

EXHIBITION  OF  DOLLS,  Doll's  Paradise,  Worcester,  Mass. 

"THE  PRESS  IN  AMERICA,"  AND  "THE  DOLLS  AND  TOYS  OF  YESTER- 
DAY,"  New  York  Historical  Society,  N.  Y. 

PERMANENT  COLLECTION,  Wilmington  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  Del. 

PAINTING,  DRAWING,  PRINTS,  AND  SCULPTURE,  By  Members  of  the 
Faculty,   Corcoran   Gallery,   Washington,  D.  C. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THEATRE  DESIGN,  SPACE  FOR  LIVING,  San  Fran 
Cisco  Museum  of  Art,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

RECENT  ACCESSIONS,  WORK  OF  STUDENTS,  AMERICANA,  EARLY 
ITALIAN  PAINTINGS,  ANTIQUITIES  FROM  DURA  EUROPOS  TRUM- 
BULL PAINTINGS,  TEXTILES,  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University. 
New   Haven,  Conn. 

RENAISSANCE  ARMOR,  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

TWENTY  CENTURIES  OF  MEXICAN  ART,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  N.  Y. 

18th  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Ogunquit  Art  Center,  Ogunquit, 
Me. 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  North  Shore  Arts  Assn.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
"MAGIC  IN  NEW  YORK,"  XIX  CENTURY  NEW  YORK  GOTHIC,  Museum 

of  The  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  ART,  Metropolitan  Museum, 

New  York. 

ESTAMPES  GALANTES,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 

OLD  MASTERS  FROM  1939  WORLD'S  FAIRS,  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum,  Cal. 

CONEY  ISLAND  1909  (photographs),  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
CONTEMPORARY  BRITISH  ART,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  OLD  VERMONT  HOUSES,  University   of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

"AS  OTHERS  SEE  US,"  "ANIMALS  UNDER  TEN  INCHES,"  Brooklyn 
Museum,  N.  Y. 

OILS  AND   WATERCOLORS   BY  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS, 

University  of  Vermont,   Burlington,  Vt. 
MIDSUMMER  EXHIBITION,  Currier  Gallery  of  Art,  Manchester,  N,  H. 
WORKS    BY   CHILDE   HASSAM   &    EDWIN   AUSTIN   ABBEY,  American 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  New  York. 
PERMANENT    COLLECTION,    Carpenter    Galleries,    Dartmouth  College, 

Hanover,   N.  H. 

THUMB  BOX  COLLECTION  OF  FOREMOST  AMERICAN  PAINTERS,  Bar 

bizon- Plaza  Art  Gallery,  New  York. 
SHAWLS,  CAPS,  AND  LAPETS,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
ANNUAL  FOUNDER'S  SHOW,  Grand  Central  Galleries,  New  York. 
EXHIBITION   BY  INSTRUCTORS  AT  imiVERSITY  OF  VERMONT,  Bur 

lington. 

EXHIBITION  BY  SUMMER  SCHOOL  STUDENTS,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

SOUTHWESTERN  AND  OTHER  INDIAN  BASKETS,  Lyman  Allyn  Museum, 

New  London,  Conn. 
ARGENTINE  ART,  Art  Assn.  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

20th  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  (first  part),  Rockport  Art  Assn.,  Rockport, 
Me. 

SECOND  1940  EXHIBITION,  Gloucester  Society  of  Artists,  Gloucester. 
Mfls  s 

SECOND  1940  EXHIBITION,   Provincetown,  Mass. 

PRINTS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  Grand  Central  Galleries,  New  York. 
20th  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION   (second  part),  Rockport  Art  Assn.,  Rock- 
port, Mass. 

OILS  BY  DORR  BOTHWELL,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

WATER  COLORS  BY  KATHERINE  WOOLCOTT,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington. 

DR.  LA  VERA  ANN  POHL'S  DRAWINGS  AND  WATER  COLORS,  Neville 

Public  Museum.  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
EXHIBITION    OF    NORTHERN    BERKSHIRE    ARTISTS,    Lawrence  Art 

Museum,   Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
20  OVER-MANTEL  PAINTINGS  BY  DISTINGUISHED)  AMERICAN  ARTISTS, 

Grand   Central   Galleries,   New  York. 
WATERCOLORS  ART  ASSN.,  of  Newport,  R.  I. 
SCULPTURE  ART  ASSN.,  of  Newport.  R.  T 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  SOUTHERN  VERMONT  ARTISTS,  Manchester. 
Vt. 

PAINTINGS  BY  KENNETH  CALLAHAN,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art, 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 
39th  ANNUAL  SUMMER  EXHIBITION,  Lyme  Art  Assn.,  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 
NON-INJURY  EXHIBIT,  Provincetown  Art  Assn.,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
GARDEN  SCULPTURE,  Grand  Central  Galleries,  New  York. 
PAINTINGS    BY    RUTH    F.    MOULD,    Robert    Hull    Fleming  Museum, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

8th  ANNUAL  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION,  Lyme  Art  Assn..  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 
ANTIQUE  ORNAMENTS  FOR  MODERN  GARDENS,  International  Art  Corp., 
New  York. 


FAIRS 

Aug.  17-25  ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR,  Springfield. 

Aug.  17-25  WISCONSIN  STATE  FAIR,  Milwaukee. 

Aug.  18-25  MISSOURI  STATE  FAIR,  Sedalia. 

Aug.  21-30  IOWA  STATE  FAIR,  Des  Moines. 

Aug.  24-30  OHIO  STATE  FAIR,  Columbus. 

Aug.  24-Sept.  2  MINNESOTA  STATE  FAIR,  St.  Paul. 

Aug.  25-Sept.  2  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR,  Syracuse. 

Aug.  26-30  COLORADO  STATE  FAIR,  Pueblo. 

Aug.  28  Sept.  2  RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  FAIR,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  6  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR,  Indianapolis. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  8  MICHIGAN  STATE  FAIR,  Detroit. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  9  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  Sacramento. 

Sept.  1-6  NEBRASKA  STATE  FAIR,  Lincoln. 

Sept.  1-12  MARYLAND  STATE  FAIR,  Timonium. 

Sept.  2-7  SO.  DAKOTA  STATE  FAIR,  Huron. 

Sept.  8-14  KANSAS  FREE  FAIR,  Topeka. 

Sept.  8-14  TULSA  STATE  FAIR,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Sept.  9-14  CLAY  COUNTY  FAIR,  Snencer.  Iowa. 

Sept.  9-14  KENTUCKY  STATE  FAIR,  Louisville. 

Sept.  15-21  KANSAS  STATE  FAIR.  Hutchinson. 

Sept.  15-21  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  16-21  TENNESSEE  STATE  FAIR,  Nashville. 

Sept.  21-28  OKLAHOMA  STATE  FAIR,  Oklahoma  City. 

Sept.  22-29  NEW  MEXICO  STATE  FAIR,  Albuquerque. 

Sept.  23-28  VIRGINIA  STATE  FAIR,  Richmond. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  5    OKLAHOMA  FREE  FAIR,  Muskogee. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  5    PANHANDLE  SOUTH  PLAINS  FAIR,  Lubbock,  Tex 

Sept.  30-Oct.  5    ALABAMA  STATE  FAIR,  Birmingham. 


{Continued  on  page  S) 


At  last  your  summer  can  be  perfect!  For  the  dreary 
prospect  of  fall  apartment  hunting  need  confront  you 


no  more. 


Simply  tell  our  experienced  staff  today  precisely  what 
kind  of  apartment  you  require  for  fall  occupancy. 
They  will  help  you  find  it.  Your  benefits: — a  larger 
selection — a  difficult  problem  settled  now — we  do  the 
work.  No  last  minute  rush! 

From  our  comprehensive  list  we  particularly  recom- 
mend these  distinguished  buildings: 

791   PARK  AVENUE 

8  and  12  Rooms 

911   PARK  AVENUE 

9,  10,  12  and  17  Rooms 

1088   PARK  AVENUE 

6,  8,  9  and  12  Rooms 

22  EAST  36th  STREET 

4  and  5  Rooms 

27  EAST  62nd  STREET 

4  and  6  Rooms 

50  EAST  72nd  STREET 

3,  4,  5,  6,  8  and  10  Rooms 

17  EAST  84th  STREET 

6  and  7  Rooms 


14  EAST  47TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BROWN. 
WHEELOCK 
HARRIS. 
STEVENS. 


Illllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllilllll 
TELEPHONE: 
WICKERSHAM  2-5500 


AUGUST,  1940 
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"THE  WEST 


IN  THESE  DAYS  of  disturbed  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  call  of  the  West  grows 
steadily  more  insistent.  To  those  in  whom  a  love 
of  the  outdoors  is  inherent,  and  who  enjoy  quietude 
and  repose,  it  has  much  to  offer.  In  addition  the 
West  holds  many  opportunities  for  sound  investments. 

If  you  are  interested  communicate  with  Major  E. 
G.  Cullum,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  who  offers  you 
valuable  advice  in  the  purchase  of  a  ranch,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  or  small.  And  if  you  desire,  he  will 
help  you  to  organize  it  on  a  sound  business  basis. 

Major  Cullum  knows  the  West  as  but  few  do. 
He  knows  the  different  sections  and  what  each  has 
to  offer  as  to  climate,  sports,  recreation  and  business 
possibilities. 

Somewhere  in  the  West  there  is  a  ranch  that  will 
meet  your  requirements.  And  here  is  your  opportu- 
nity to  find  it. 


Major  E.  Grove  Cullum 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


OLD  VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 

On  the  Palace  Green 


REAL  ESTATE 


INSURANCE 


Uarch  12,  1940 


Mr.  C.  Klrcher, 

Real  Istate  Blrectory. 

COUNTET  LirE, 

1270  Sixth  Ave..  N.  T.  C. 

Uy  dear  Ur.  Eircher: 

I  know  that  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  we  were 
able  to  sell  the  property  "PINKACRES"  In  Uathews  County,  Va.  through  the 
ad  we  placed  in  the  November  iesue  of  Country  Life.    The  sale  was  effected 
only  four  months  after  placement  of  the  advertisement.    At  the  present  time 
we  are  having  much  interest  evinced  in  "£LMIN(}TON"  which  you  advertised, 
in  December  and  we  have  one  client  that  seems  particularly  interested.  If 
we  close  on  this  as  well  soon,  I  will  inform  you  of  same. 

If  you  wish  to  use  the  above  information  that  I  have 
given  you  concerning  the  sale  of  "PINEACEES"  in  your  publicity,  I  an  per- 
fectly willing  that  you  write  and  I  will  oblige  you  with  something  more 
flattering  than  this  mere  statement  of  bald  facts. 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  as  it 
must  be  very  encouraging  to  know  that  sales  are  effected  as  quickly  ana  as 
efficiently  as  they  are  through  using  Country  Life  as  the  advertising  medium. 


sry  truly  yours. 


Laurance  S.  Brigham, 
OLD  VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 


LSB/sb 


Sept.  30-Oct.  6 


Aug.  12-17 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  26-28 
Aug.  26-27 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  29 
Sept.  1-6 
Sept.  2-7 
Sept.  2-8 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  5-6 
Sept.  8-14 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  21-28 
Sept.  22-29 
Sept.  23-28 
Sept.  30-Oct.  6 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  8-12 


Aug.  7 
Aug.  24 
Sept.  2 

Sept.  5 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  24 
Oct.  1-2 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  16-17 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  21 


Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
.\iig. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
.^ug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


5-10 
12-17 

12-  17 
17-25 
17-25 
21-30 

23-  Sept.  7 

24-  Sept.  2 

24-  30 

25-  Sept.  2 

26-  30 

30- Sept.  6 
30-Sept.  9 
30- Sept.  8 

1-  6 

2-  7 
2-7 
2-7 
2-8 
4-8 
8-14 
8-14 
8-lS 

13-  29 
15-21 

15-  21 

16-  22 

17-  21 
17-21 
21-28 
30-Oct  6 


Aug.  1 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  6-9 
Aug.  6-11 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  12-16 
Aug.  13-14 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  IS 

Aug.  15 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  20 
.Aug.  21 
.Aug.  22 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  2,1 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  29 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  28 


CALENDAR   [Continued  from  page  7) 


DAIRY  CATTLE  CONGRESS  AND  NATIONAL  BELGIAN  SHOW,  Waterloo, 
la. 

DRAFTHORSE  SHOWS 
BELGIANS 

MIDLAND  EMPIRE  FAIR,  Billings,  Montana. 
ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR,  Springfield,  111.* 
MISSOURI  STATE  FAIR,  Sedalia,  Mo.* 
WISCONSIN  STATE  FAIR,  Milwaukee,  Wis.* 
IOWA  STATE  FAIR,  Des  Moines.* 
OHIO  STATE  FAIR,  Columbus.* 
MINNESOTA  STATE  FAIR,  St.  Paul.* 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR,  Syracuse.* 
NEBRASKA  STATE  FAIR,  Lincoln. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  FAIR,  Huron. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  Salem. 
MARYLAND  STATE  FAIR,  Timonium.* 
MICHIGAN  STATE  FAIR,  Detroit.* 
INDIANA  STATE  FAIR,  Indianapolis.* 
KANSAS  FREE  FAIR,  Topeka. 
KANSAS  STATE  FAIR,  Hutchinson,  Kans.* 
OKLAHOMA  STATE  FAIR,  Oklahoma  City. 
NEW  JERSEY  STATE  FAIR,  Trenton. 
VIRGINIA  STATE  FAIR,  Richmond. 
NATIONAL  BELGIAN  SHOW,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL,  Portland,  Oregon.* 
NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  FAIR,  Raleigh. 

*  Dates  on  which  Belgian!  will  be  judged. 

JERSEY    SALES    AND  SHOWS 

SUMMER  FIELD  DAY,  Virginia  Jersey  Cattle  Oub,  Manassas,  Va. 
SALE,  ESTATE  OF  JOHN  C.  REED,  Hockessin,  Del. 

CONSIGNMENT  SALE,  South   Carolina  Jersey   Cattle  Club,  Newberry, 

S.  C. 

TENNESSEE  PRODUCTION  SHOW,  Pulaski,  Tenn. 
TRIMBLE  BROS.  SALE,  Trimble,  111. 
W.  S.  O'HAIR  SALE,  Paris,  111. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  CONGRESS  (Jersey  judging),  Waterloo.  Iowa. 
VIRGINIA  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  CONSIGNMENT  SALE,  Orange.  Va. 
MISSOURI  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUD  ANNUAL  SALE,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
SALE,  ESTATE  OF  W.  N.  RUTHERFORD,  Cairo,  Mo. 
NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  (Jeney  judging),  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
KNOX  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE,  Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 

JERSEY  COUNTY  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE, 

Jersey  ville.  111. 

AYRSHIRE  SHOWS 

NORTH  MONTANA  STATE  FAIR,  Great   Falls,  Mont. 
CUMBERLAND  FAIR,  Cumberland,  Md. 
GENESEE  COUNTY  FAIR,  Batavia,  New  York. 
WISCONSIN  STATE  FAIR,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR,  Springfield. 
IOWA  STATE  FAIR,  Des  Moines. 
CANADIAN  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  Toronto. 
MINNESOTA  STATE  FAIR,  St.  Paul. 
OHIO  STATE  FAIR,  Columbus. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR,  Syracuse. 
COLORADO  STATE  FAIR,  Pueblo. 
INDIANA  STATE  FAIR,  Indianapolis. 
I  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  Sacramento. 
MICHIGAN  STATE  FAIR,  Detroit. 
NEBRASKA  STATE  FAIR,  Lincoln 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  FAIR,  Huron. 
MARYLAND  STATE  FAIR,  Timonium. 
RUTLAND  STATE  FAIR,  Rutland,  Vt. 
OREGON  STATE  FAIR,  Salem. 
ESSEX  COUNTY  FAIR,  Topsfield,  Mass. 
SAGINAW  FAIR,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
BROCKTON   FAIR,   Brockton,  Mass. 
READING  FAIR,  Reading,  Pa. 
LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  FAIR,  Pomona,  Cal, 
EASTERN   STATES  EXPOSITION,   Springfield,  Mass. 
KANSAS  STATE  FAIR,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
WESTERN  WASHINGTON  FAIR,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
ALLENTOWN  FAIR,  Allentown,  Pa. 
ROCHESTER  FAIR,  Rochester,  N.  H. 
OKLAHOMA  STATE  FAIR,  Okla.  City. 
DAIRY  CATTLE  CONGRESS,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

GUERNSEY    SALES    AND  SHOWS 

SOUTHWESTERN  MICHIGAN  GUERNSEY  SHOW,  Cassopolis  Fair  Grounds 
MAINE  D.  H.  I.  A.  SHOW,  Highmoor  Farm,  Monmouth,  Me. 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  DAIRY  CATTLE  SHOW.   Williams  Grove,  Pa. 
NORTHERN  WISCONSIN  DISTRICT  FAIR,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
ELKHART  COUNTY  SHOW,  Goshen,  Ind. 
NORTH  MONTANA  STATE  FAIR,  Great  Galls.  Mont  * 

CENTRAL  INDIANA  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  ASSN.,  SHOW,  New  Bethel. 
MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  FAIR,  Davenport,  Iowa.* 
IONIA  FREE  FAIR,  Ionia.  Mich  * 
CUMBERLAND  FAIR,  Cumberland,  Md.* 

VIRGINIA  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  ASSN.  FIELD  DAY,  Whippernock  Farm 
Sutherland,  Va, 

VERMONT  FIELD  DAY,  R.  H,  WHITCOMB  FARM,  Springfield,  Vt. 

TRI-STATE  FAIR,  Superior,  Wis. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  FAIR,  Stockton,  Cal.* 

ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR,  Springfield.  111.* 

WISCONSIN  STATE  FAIR,  Milwaukee  *  ' 
MISSOURI  STATE  FAIR,  Sedalia.  Mo  * 

WEST  VA.  DAIR^-MEN'S  ASSN.  SALE  (all  breeds),  Tackson  Mills,  W.  Va. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FIELD  DAY,  KADOCKADEE  FARM,  Concord,  N  H. 
IOWA  STATE  FAIR,  Des  Moines.  Iowa.* 
OHIO  STATE  FAIR,  Columbus.  Ohio  * 

CONNECTICUT  FIELD  DAY,  Holly  Farm,  Simsbury,  Conn, 
VERMONT  STATE  SALE 
VIRGINIA  STATE  SALE,  Richmond. 
CONSIGNMENT  SALE,  Chester,  South  Carolina. 
BEECHFORD  FARMS  SALE.  Mt.  Trumper,  N  .  V 
SOUTHEAST  KANSAS  SALE,  Parsons,  Kansas. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  SALT  POINT  DUTCHESS  COUNTY, 
SALE,  AUBURN  OR  CORTLAND.  Cayuga  County, 

•Dates  on  which  Gueinseys  will  be  judged. 


New  York. 
New  York. 


Sept.  28 

Sept.  30 

Oct.  2 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  14 

i  Oct.  15 

ABERDEEN    ANGUS  SALES 

CENTRAL  IOWA  BREEDERS,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
NORTHWEST  BREEDERS  ASSN.,  Fargo.   North  Dakoto 
MIN1VESOTA  STATE  BREEDERS  ASSN.,  Blue  Earth.  Min. 
SOUTHWEST  IOWA  BREEDERS  ASSN.,  Atlantic.  Iowa 
NODAWAY  COUNTY  BREEDERS  SALE,  Maryville.  Mo. 
MISSOURI  BREEDERS  SALE,  Columbia,  Mo. 
MERCER  COUNTY  HREF.DERS  ASSN.,  Aledo,  111. 
EASTERN  IOWA  BREEDERS  ASSN.,  Cedar  Rapids  Iowa 
CENTRAL  IOWA  BREEDERS  SALE,  Marshalltown.  Iowa 
VIRGINIA  BREEDERS  SALE.  Warrenton.  Va. 
CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  BREEDERS  ASSN.,  Conger  ville.  111 
MARYLAND  BREEDERS  ASSN.,  Frederick,  Md. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


MASSACHUSEHS 


MASSACKUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSEHS 


''OVERLOOK" 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 
at  Monterey,  Mass. 

near  Great  Barrincjton 

This    attractive   home,   with    every    modern  convenience, 
stands  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hilltops  forming  the  yal- 
iev  near  Monlerev.  From  this  hilltop  the  rich  valley  belovi- 
 ■u^^l.t   „„^„-,_„l  spreads  out  to  the  distant  hills, 

Magmiicent  scenery!  ^^^^^^  ^^^^j^^^^  shadow, 

with  the  ever  changing  seasons,  form  a  continuous  series  of 
magnificent  scenes. 

'•Overlook"  is  1.500  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  about  140 
miles  from  New  York  by  motor  and  only  a  short  distance 
from    Tanalewoiid    and   "Stockbridge,   where  the  Berkshire 
Symphonic  Festival  is  held. 
The  dwelling  is  modern,  of 


Air  conditioned  home 


stone  and  wood,  and  has  a  reception  hall  that  extends  across 
the  house,  a  powder  room  and  a  large  living  room,  18'  x  28', 
the  ceiling  has  handhewn  beams  and  walls  panelled  in 
knotty  pine  and  a  large  fireplace:  a  dining  room,  kitchen. 
pantrv.  and  laundry.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  three 

master  bedrooms,  each  with 
bath  finished  in  attractively 


G.  E.  oil  burning  boiler 


colored  carara  glass  and  tiled  floors:  and  two  servants'  rooms 
and  bath.  In  the  attic  are  suction  fan^  to  cool  the  house  on 
warm  davs.  There  is  ample  closet  space  throughout  and  a 
large  mothproof  cedar  chest  in  the  attic.  Beyond  the  living 
room  there  is  a  screened-in  porch.  The 
house  is  heated  by  two  General  Electric 


Water  softener 


oil-burning  boilers,  thoroughly  insulated.  A  four-car  garage 
connected  to  the  house  has  a  large  storage  space  overhead. 
A  supply  of  crystal  clear  water  in  abundant  quantities  comes 
from  an  artesian  well  and  there  is  a  water  softener  in  the 
basement. 

Part  of  the  75  acres  that  go  with 
the  estate  are  in  lawns  and  gar- 


'OVERLOOK"  A  modem  home  of  stone  and  wood 


Picturesque  scenery 
in  every  direction. 


A  fine  trout  brook 


dens  and  part  is  in  woodland.  The  rock  garden  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  dwelling  is  a  lovely  spot  from  which  to  yiew 
the  surrounding  country.  A  good  trout  brook  runs  through 
the  property. 

This  estate  is  in  perfect  order  and  excellent  condition  for 
seasonal  or  year  around  occupancy. 

For  terms  and  pictures  write 

WHEELER  &  TAYLOR,  Inc. 

Heal  Estate 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Tel.  ONE 


Mountains,  fields 
and  woodlands 


GATEWAY  TO 

THE  BERKSHIRES 

Gt.  BarringTon.  Mass.  Si '2  hrs.  from  New  York. 
98  acre  esUte.  White  Colonial  house  of  23 
rooms,  7  master  bedrooms  with  baths,  9  fire- 
places. Servants  wing  with  5  bedrooms  and 
bath.  Thorouglily  modem,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Landscaped  grounds  and  flower  g-ardena. 
Oil  heat.  Heated  5  car  firarage.  Private  pool  on 
lawn.  Tennis  court.  9  hole  golf  course.  S15.000 
orran,  3  manual  and  reproducing.  Separate 
gardener's  cottage  and  bams.  Short  drive  to 
Music  Festival  and  Berkshire  Playhouse  at 
Stockbridge.  Truly  a  home  for  gracious  living 
in  the  beautiful  Berkshires.  Excellent  possibili- 
ties for  an  exclusive  club  or  private  school. 
Very  low  taxes.  Priced  about  1  '3  replacement 
cost  at  S30.000  unfurnished,  S35.O00  furnished. 

FBED  PT7BCHES  AaENCT 

PITTSFIELD  MASS- 


MARYLAND 


ARIZONA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MARYLAND 


Maryland  Farms 

21  ACRES — A  home  o(  charm  m  the  country,  eaay  drive  to 
city.  10  rooms  (6  bedrooms.  4  bstha  on  3nd.  fl.>.  oil  beat, 
oak  Soora.  shaded  and  open  porches, -all  in  good  repair: 
shrubbery  galore,  family  garden,  fruit,  flowers,  earagee, 
etc..  wooded  land.  Slo.OOO.  Low  taxes. 

63  ACRES — Only  9  miles  from  center  of  Baltimore.  Mt. 
Vernon  type  residence  surrounded  by  a  lovely  lawn,  tali 
forest  uees  and  landscaped  gardend.  commanding  a  fine 
■view.  Farmer'a  cottage,  horse  stable  with  box  stalls,  other 
bundincs.  all  neat  and  well-kept.  Specially  priced  at  $27,500. 
See  photoa 

150  .■VCRES — Substantial  stone  house,  bath,  electric,  vie* 
of  Susquehanna  River.  $in.i>yi 

For  other  farms,  all  sizet,  se« 

C.  R.  KOEFOED  COMPANY 

loo  N.   Eutaw  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


575  ACRES 

Improved  By 

LARGE  COLONIAL  STONE  MANSION 

other  necessary  out  buildings,  in  one 
of  the  best  sections  of  Harford 
County,  the  garden  spot  of  the  East, 
price  $38,500. 

Write  us  what  you  desire — will  send 
full  information  concerning  proper- 
ties in  which  you  might  be  interested. 

SPENCER  &  TILLEY 

Bel  Air  Maryland 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

Information  regard- 
ing income  producing 
cattle  ranches  and  un- 
usual estate  ranches  in 
the  "all  year  around" 
section  of  Arizona. 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

COTTONWOOD  ARIZONA 


MARYLAND'S 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Magnificently  situated  and  profitable  waterfront 
farms  at  reasonable  prices.  For  a  complete  se- 
lected coreraee  of  the  entire  Peninsula  consult 

W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

CHESTERTOWN  MARYLAND 

Booklet  describing  25  ejelusiveljf  Iwffd 
farmx  on  rfguest. 


MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Send  for  Booklet 
"OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS" 
EASTERN  SHORES  ESTATES  CO. 

Queen  Anne's  County 
CENTREVILLE  MARYLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SECLUSION 

Gentleman's  home  in  the  hunting 
country  near  the  Main  Line;  37 
acres,  well  fenced  and  under  culti- 
vation, fine  old  Pennsylvania  stone 
farm  house  in  a  setting  of  stately  old 
trees,  eight  rooms,  three  baths,  sev- 
eral fireplaces:  artistic  guest  house, 
two  rooms,  bath,  heat:  garage  with 
servants"  quarters;  springhouse:  re- 
production of  quaint  old  stone  barn; 
concrete  swimming  pool;  formal  gar- 
dens. S30.000.  Convenient  to  Paoli 
for  trains  to  New  York  or  the  West. 

J.  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln  Highway     Wayne.  Pennsylvania 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


JAFFREY 


AND  VICINITY 

Th«  Beautiful 
Monadnock  Mountain 
and  Lake  Region 
of  Southern 
New  Hampshire 

Attractive  Country 
Homes  and  Summer 
Cottages  for  sale 
and  for  rent 
Acreage 

MADfcLbiNE  McCarthy 

Country  Home  Consaltant 
E.  JAFFREY.  N.  H.  TEL.  263 


MARYLAND  DAIRY  FARM 

150  acres  of  best  Chester  Loam  soil  with 
modem  house,  barns,  etc.,  in  Harford 
County.  Excellent  herd  of  pure  bred  Guern- 
seys producing  nice  income.  For  sale  com- 

Cletely  stocked  and  equipped  as  a  going 
usiness. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  Jr. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore.  Md. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMuLLiN  &  McMuLUN 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PCMnypacker  04$S 


riliniiufiL. 


For  Sale 

BUCKS  COUNTY  HOME  WITH  CITY  LUXURY 

Wonderful  Horse  Barn — Capacity  10  Horses 

Other  beautiful  buildings.  View  seldom  sur- 
passed. 15  acres;  Price  $25,000,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  32  additional  acres  with  building  and 
stream  across  the  way;  additional  price  57,000. 
Inspection  by  Appointment 
Box  31,  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE.  1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


AUGUST,  1940 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW  JERSEY 


O 


WNER,  MOVING  WEST, 
will  regretfully  sacrifice 
this  utterly  delightful 

Genuinely  Old  Farmhouse  Newly  Restored, 

thoroughly  reconditioned  and  fully 
modernized,  together  with  60  sloping 
acres  in  the  hills  of 

Western  Connecticut. 

The  dwelling,  of  the  characteristic  salt-box  type,  now  vir- 
tually rebuilt,  with  finely  detailed  appointments,  to  the 
enhancement  xtather  than  loss  of  its  old-time  charm,  occu- 
pies a  commanding  site,  on  a  lane  well  above  the  adjacent 
main  highway,  whence  an  enchanting  view  sweeps  across  and 
down  a  beautiful  valley  amid  the  Litchfield  hills.  Nearby 
a  little  brook  courses  merrily  through  the  grounds,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  in  a  natural  state  requiring  amaz- 
ingly 


SF-iir.-,..  .... 


1%  ' 


slight  care  for  upkeep.  A  very  pleasant  feature  is  the  large 
living  room  with  5  windows  affording  full  advantage  of  the  lovely 
outlook;  in  this  room  also  is  the  huge  fireplace  used  long 
ago  for  the  household  cooking.  Two  of  the  sleeping  rooms  like- 
wise contain  open  fireplaces.  Electricity  has  been  installed;  also 
an  oil-burning  furnace  and  storage  tank;  and  water  is  supplied 
by  a  never-failing  artesian  well.  Because  of  the  sudden  change 
of  plan,  only  3  bedrooms,  and  a  bath  for  each,  have  been  fully 
completed;  2  more,  and  another  bath,  are  still  unfinished.  An 
appealing  item  is  an  outdoor  stone  grill  with  English  lead  sink, 
under  cover,  adjoining  a  flagged  ter- 
race. There  is  a  2-car  garage,  entirely 
new,  and,  further  up  the  hillside, 
an  ancient  barn,  preserved  for  its 
fine  old  timber. 


Kenneth  Ives  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 


New  York 


WILTON 
HILLTOP 

Far  back  from  the  road,  this 
excellent  whitewashed  brick 
house  with  slate  roof  provides 
a  charming  home  with  low 
maintenance  costs.  Besides  a 
large  living  room,  library,  etc., 
the  house  contains  four  master 
bedrooms  with  three  baths,  two 
servants'  rooms  with  batii.  A 
feature  of  the  property  is  a 
complete  modern  guest  house 
with  four  bedrooms,  2  baths. 
There  is  also  a  kennel  with 
service  quarters.  12  acres  of 
land  ^ive  ample  protection,  but 
additional  acreage  is  available. 
The  present  reduced  price  makes 
this  a  particularly  desirable  in- 
vestment. 

Brokers  Protected 

DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Conn.       Tel.  276-2 


GREENWICH 

New  Residence  on  Round  Hill  Road 

10  rooms,  4  baths ;  2-car  garage  ;  2  or  more 
acres.  Rooms  carefully  planned  —  include 
library  or  game  room  at  lower  ground  level. 

EDSON      EDSON  INC. 

Boston  Post  Road  Greenwich  222 


SITUATION  WANTED 


STAMFORD  HILLS 

Attractive,  cheery,  compact  modern 
home  of  unusual  design  with  3  high, 
sightly  acres  and  sweeping  views  in  an 
exclusive  neighborhood  7  miles  north  of 
Stamford.  3  miles  from  Merritt  Park- 
way: 3  master  bedrooms  with  2  baths, 
maid's  room  and  bath;  oil  burner,  ar- 
tesian well;  2-car  garage:  terrace,  out- 
door grill,  and  a  fine  swimming  pool  of 
diving  depth  with  cascade  in  a  setting 
of  ceciars.  Priced  at  $22,000.  Illustrated 
circular  on  request. 

Brokers  fully  protected 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65  Broad  Street  Stamford,  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 


Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  oflferings. 


TfioS; 


nfOOftFOBATKD  ^ 


Post  Road, 
Greenwich.  Conn. 
Tel.  263 
7  East  42nd  Stroet. 
New  York 

mu  HIM  2-6561 
(Officss  op«n  every  day) 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Attractive  century  old  house,  in  first  class 
condition,  8  rooms,  2  baths,  3  fireplaces, 
original  features  retained,  all  modern  con- 
veniences installed  :  large  barn  with  8  box 
stalls,  electric,  running  water ;  about  35 
acres,  meadow  and  pasture,  trout  brook 
flows  through  property ;  located  on  im- 
proved road,  2  miles  from  express  station, 
1  hr.  30  min.  by  motor  from  N.  Y.  City. 
Price  ♦25,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 


Putnam  Park  Road 


Bethel,  Conn. 


D  ARIEN 

SHOmSFBOITT 

and 

INIiANS  FBOFERTIES 

WHEELER 

Tel.  5-1436  REAI.  ESTATE  Sarien 


LITCHFIELD  COUNTY 

Farms,  acreage, 
estates. 

EDWARD  G.  MULVILLE 

NORFOLK  CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT  REAL  ESTATE 

Country  homes, 
farms  and  acreage 

Moreau  Stoddard 

FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE  COMPANY 


Fairfield,  Conn. 


Tel.  9-3361 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 


JOHN  B.  BENSON 


Westport,  Conn. 


Telephone,  5103 


Not  a  castle  in  Spain 
but  a  sunny  old  house 
in  the  lovely  LITCHFIELD  HILLS 

3  baths,  3  fireplaces;  exquisitely  furnished  (or  un- 
fumiahed);  rolling  lawns,  trees,  shrubbery,  views 
that  defy  adjectives;  extra  large,  natural  looking 
swimming  pool.  Illy  pool:  rushing  brook  In  en- 
chanting woodland — a  perfect  spot  for  children 
and  pets — or  anvone  who  loves  peaceful  beauty 
and  gracious  living.  About  fiO  acres.  $17,500. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

GREYCOTE  WOODBURY.  CONN. 

Tel.  X59 


GARDENER  FARMER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  excci>(i.in;il  .-ihihty  and  sue.  t-ssful  manage- 
ment of  priv.'ite  esiHit's  or  institute,  open  for 
engag'ement.  .Scientific  and  thorough  practical 
knowledge,  life  trained,  early  training  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Expert  grower  of  all  choice 
fruits,  plants,  flowers  and  vegetables,  under 
glass  and  outside.  Vast  experience  at  nl!  land- 
scape work,  laying  out  and  renovating  oM  places, 
making  and  planting  rock,  water,  and  formal 
gardens,  roads  and  lawns,  the  moving  and  plant- 
ing of  large  and  small  trees.  Thorough  knowl- 
edfre  of  all  farming,  care  of  purebred  cattle, 
poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation  of 
farm  crops.  Economical  In  all  transactions, 
thorough  manager  of  nil  assist.ints  and  can  get 
results.  Highest  of  recommen<latlons  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  S.**. 

Box  1616  c/o  COUNTRT  I.IFI: 

1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


In 

THE  NEW  VERNON 
COUNTRY  OF 
MORRIS  COUNTY 

LoANTAKA  Farms 

Restricted  acreage,  with  water  and 
electricity,    for  desirable  clientele. 

Ellis  Adams,  Agent 
Loantaka  Way,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  MA  6-1219 


NEW  YORK 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK 

130  Acres,  35  mi.  from  SAKATOOA 

Large,  modernized,  brick  house;  lovely  grrounds; 
stables:  1/2  m.  track,  swimming  pool,  easily 
reconditioned.  SULLIVAN  CO.,  llOO  Acrc.  Syl- 
van Retreat:  brochure!  Handy  to  COOPERS- 
TOWNI  640-Acre  Dairy  Estate,  borders  river, 
highway:  100  Reg.  cattle,  etc..  $65,000.  Others. 
Colonials.  Acreages.   Farms,   $3,500  upl 

HENDRICKSON  REALTY 

COBLESKILL  NEW  YORK 


B-RYE— — 

For  Sale  or  Rent 

White  brick  Colonial ;  12  rms.,  5  baths  ; 
4  cars.  High  location.  Beautiful  grounds. 
Convenient.  Full  details  from 

BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER 

Brokfis  Protected     Rye  523 


-OVER  50  YEARS- 


Specialists  in  Country  Properties 

Itsh^/VAarvin 

SINCE  1889 

521  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.C.  Tel.  Murray  Hill  2-6525 

Branch  Offices  rf  Rrpresentativ  s 
in  Wr  St  cheater  d  S'juthem  Conrtt  cticut 


WILTON,  CONN. 
Hilltop  and  Lakefront  Property 

of  over  30  acres,  with  privileges  in  beautiful 
lake;  rambling   Colonial   house   of   frame  and 
stone  with  modern  appointments,  Including  5 
baths;  garage,  cottage,  tennis  court,  etc. 
Price  greatly  reduced. 

KENNETH  IVES  &  CO. 


17  East  42nd  Street 


»w  York 


MEAL  ESTATE  DIRECTOIIY. 


Arizona 

Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood.  Ariiono 

Connecticut 

E.  C.  Borber 
Greycote 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

David  H.  Batctielder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

John  B.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howord  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Park  Road 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Thomos  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edson  &  Edson 

West  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Fairfield  Land  &  Title  Co. 
Fairfield,  Connecticut 

Edward  G.  Mulville 
Norfolk,  Connecticut 

Samuel  N.  Pierson 
Gurley  Building 
Stomford,  Conn. 

Herbert  Wheeler 
Darien,  Connecticut 

Georgia 

Nell  Pringle 

311  N.  Dawson  St. 

Thomasville,  Georgia 

Maryland 

Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centrevllle,  Maryland 


W.  Clarke  Grieb 
Chestertown,  Maryland 
G.  R.  Koefoed  Company 
100  N.  Eutaw  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Spencer  &  Tllley 
Bel  Air,  Maryland 

Hylond  P.  Stewart,  Jr. 
516  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Fred  Purches  Agency 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Wheeler  &  Taylor 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

New  Hampshire 

Madeleine  McCarthy 
East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

IMew  Jersey 

Ellis  Adams 
Loantaka  Way 
Madison,  N.  J. 
and 

I  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

New  York 

Brown,  Wheelock, 

Harris,  Stevens,  Inc. 
U  Ea:;  47th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

L.  C.  Burt 

17  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  New  York 

Fish  S  Marvin 
52'  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

and 
Main  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


Hendrickson  Realty 
Cobleskill,  New  York 

George  Howe,  Inc. 
527  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Blakeman  Quintard  Meyer 
Depot  Square 
Rye,  New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Joseph  M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

McMullin  &  McMullin 
1522  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
J.  Green  Carter 
Warrenton,  Virginia 

Kiah  T.  Ford 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 
James  A.  Mears 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 
L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
F.  W.  Sharp  &  Son 
The  Plains,  Virginia 
Stevens  &  Berkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Tidewater  Estates  Co. 
Wicomico  Church,  Virginia 

Roy  Wheeler  Realty  Co. 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSEHS 


MASSACHUSEHS 


niH-  If  ^     

MASSACHUSEHS 


A  COLONIAL  HOME 
ON  A  MOUNTAIN  TOP 

Near  Beautiful  Lake  Garfield 

3V2  hours  from  New  York  and  Boston 

1,700  feet  above  sea  level,  at  Monterey,  Massachu- 
setts, is  this  remarkably  fine  example  of  a  Colonial 
home,  built  about  1755. 

The  dwelling,  in  excellent  condition,  stands  near  the 
center  of  a  190  acre  plot  of  land  on  top  of  a  moun- 
tain. 

There  is  a  beautiful  view  of  Mt.  Everett,  12  miles 
away,  and  a  charming  vista  of  Lake  Garfield  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain. 

Near  the  dwelling  is  a  grove  of  sugar  maple  trees 
and  there  is  some  valuable  timber  on  the  land. 

A  brook  runs  through  the  property. 

There  are  excellent  trails  for  skiing. 

The  surrounding  woods  abound  in  game. 

Lake  Garfield  for  swimming  and  boating  is  near  by. 

Like  homes  of  the  period  this  house  was  built  on  a 
solid  stone  foundation,  with  handhewn  beam.s  put 
together  with  pegs;  wide  floorboards  and  fireplaces, 
with  Dutch  ovens.  There  are  three  fireplaces  on  the 
first  floor,  two  have  the  Dutch  ovens  and  one  fireplace 
upstairs. 

The  original  handmade  doors  and  beautiful  panelling 
still  remain. 

The  central  chimney  is  built  on  a  large  square  base 
of  stone  and  there  is  a  good  dry  cellar. 

The  water  comes  from  an  artesian  well  and  springs. 

The  price  is  $15,000.  For  pictures  and  particulars  apply  to 

Wheeler  SC  Taylor,  Inc.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Tel.  ONE 


One  of  the  living  rooms  with  old  fireplace,  panelled  walls,  and  wide  floor  boards 


(Left)  The  fine  old  Colonial  with 
central  chimney 


(Below)  Rock  gardens  and  stone 
walls 


LlcLtriLiL)'  lias  been  eoiuiMLtcd  lur 
and  will  soon  be  available. 

There  is  a  three-car  garage,  two 
small  barns  and  one  very  large  one. 


VIRGINIA 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

COLONIAL  ESTATES 

A  335-acre  sportsman's  estate  with 
2  V2  miles  frontage  on  the  Potomac 
River,  also  ponds;  not  far  from  Wash- 
ington. Hunting;  migratory  water 
birds  in  abundance;  also  quail, 
turkeys,  rabbits.  Full  equipment — 
blinds — boats — 1  25-foot  dock.  Fine 
fishing.  Main  lodge;  eight  bedrooms, 
three  baths;  manager's  house,  three- 
car  garage.  All  in  perfect  condition — 
offered  at  great  bargain. 

Illustrated  brochure  on  request 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

Fifty-six  page  illustrated  catalog  of  Virginia 
estates,  colonial  homes,  farms,  river  front 
properties,  free  on  request. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 

(Established  1899) 
Fredericksburg  Virginia 


VIRGINIA 


BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  HOME 

254 'A  Acres 

10  rooms;  hot  and  cold  running  wa- 
ter; electricity.  Hard  surfaced  highway, 
Route  100,  12  miles  to  Celanese  Cor- 
poration of  America.  For  particulars  write 

MISS  SHANNON 
Poplar  Hill  Virginia 


VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 
Write  for  Details 

"Seminole  Lake."  Brick  home  and 

91  Acres. 
"Oakley."  1000  Acres.  $8,500. 
"Silver  Creek  Orchard."  Farm  and 

Rock  House.  265  Acres  Paying. 

KIAH  T.  FORD  &  CO. 

LYNCHBURG  VIRGINIA 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 
HISTORIC  VIRGINIA  CATALOGUE 

"100  Descriptions  and  Photographs" 
of  homes  for  sale 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


WARRENTON 


625  acres,  200  acres  fine  timber,  bal- 
ance tillable.  Good  8  room  house.  5  bed- 
rooms, 2  baths,  furnace  heat.  Lots  of 
boxwood.  Price  $28,000. 

1160  acre  grazing  farm,  managers' 
house,  hunting  lodge,  tenant  house,  old 
outbuildings,  abundance  of  woods, 
water,  electricity.  Price  $33.00  per  acre. 

376  acres  well  watered  and  wooded,  no 
buildings.  Price  $22.00  per  acre. 

107  acres,  modern  house,  4  bedrooms, 
2  baths,  9  box  stall  stable.  Cost  $50,000, 
price  $25,000.  Other  bargains  in  larger 
and  smaller  acreage. 

J.  Green  Carter 

WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 


odanJ  ^  dilate  lf3roheri 
"IN  OLD  VIRGINIA" 

Write  for   illustrated  brochure 
STEVENS  &  BARKLEY.  Inc. 

MONTICELLO  HOTEL  BLDG. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 

Country  Homes, 
Farms  and  Estates 
in  every  price  range. 

Write  for  Descriptions 

L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Mgr. 
Charlottesville  Virginia 


VIRGINIA  WATERFRONT  ESTATE 

All  iniusti;il  offer  of  a  Tidewater  \'ir^nia 
plant-alion  on  the  shores  of  Chesai>e;ike  Bay. 
Property  contains.  24  1  fertile  acres,  mosliy 
open.  3  artesian  wells,  and  has  nearly  a  mile 
shore  frontage,  with  fine  beach.  Ante-bellum 
manor  house,  in  excellent  state  of  presei-va- 
tion,  contains  eleven  rooms,  and  has  water 
and  power-line  electricitjr.  A  rare  bai-gfain.  Ftor 
pictures.    r>"re  and  furCber  Information,  write 

TIDEWATER  ESTATES  CO. 
Wicomico  Church,  Virginia 

COLONIAL    HOMES       FARMS  WATERFRONTS 


-VIRGINIA- 


450  acres  near  Richmond,  good  farm 

321  acres  in  Mountain  .Section  rare 
value  fully  equipped  Daii-v-  Farm 
including  stock.  Implements.  .  . 

473  acr«s  Fine  Plantation,  all  im- 
provements   

280  acii?s  Wonderfully  Farm,  was 
S40.000  now.  .  .  

936  acres  Dairy  Farm  fully  equiiined 

good  bldgs   .  . 

(want  offer) 

I..  4'.  BI  K  ' 

17  East  42nd  St.  New  York  City 

LET   ME   KNOW  WHAT  YOU  WANT? 


20.000 
20.000 
25,000 
36,500 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Country  homes  and  livestock 
farms  in  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties and  Blue  Ridge  foothills. 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

The  Plains,  Virginia 
Real  Estate         Farm  Management 


VIRGINIA 


Beautiful    Old    Stone  House 


Edge  Hill 
WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 

A  beautiful  old  white  stone  house,  built  in 
Revolutionary  times.  In  the  center  of  the 
foxhunting  country  of  Warrenton.  Middle- 
burg,  Upperville  and  The  Plains.  206  acres. 
Exceptionally  large  square  rooms,  high  ceil- 
ings ;  original  mantel-pieces,  old  floors  and 
hardware.  4  bedrooms,  drawing  room, 
library,  dining  room,  pantry,  kitchen,  3 
servants  rooms.  Chaufleur's  cottage.  Tenant 
house.  Box  stalls  for  14  horses.  Cow  barn. 
Unique  boxwood  garden  in  maze  form.  An 
unusually  well-preserved,  conveniently  lo- 
cated, attractive  property  with  every  modern 
comfort. 

For  sale  or  rent 
Write:  MRS.  W.  B.  STREETT, 
Edge  Hill,  Warrenton,  Va. 


WANTED 

Self-supporting  Ranch 
Will  Purchase  for  Cash 

A  going  ranch,  plantation 
or  farm  in  any  section  of 
the  country.  While  not 
particular  concerning  lo- 
cation, prefer  one  distant 
from  large  cities.  Must 
have  on  property  a  river, 
lake  or  brook,  one  that 
never  goes  dry. 

Box  32.  c/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 
1270  6th  Ave..  New  York  City 


Part  I    •    by  SALVATOR 


WE  are  drawing  near  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  "organized"  racing  in 
this  country.  It  was  in  1665  that 
Col.  Nicolls,  first  English  Governor  of  the 
Colony  of  New  York,  laid  out  the  first  race- 
course in  the  New  World  on  Hempstead 
Plain,  Long  Island,  and  decreed  that  twice 
yearly  a  meeting  should  be  held  there.  The 
feature  event  was  to  be  a  contest  for  a  silver 
cup,  presented  by  himself;  the  distance,  "once 
around  the  course" — two  miles. 

Col.  Nicolls,  who  thus  began  our  racing, 
did  not  long  remain  governor  of  the  settle- 
ment he  had  taken  from  Peter  Stuyvesant 
at  the  cannon's  mouth  and  converted  from  a 
Dutch  into  an  English  possession.  He  was 
recalled  to  England  and  other  soldierly  duties, 
to  be  succeeded  by  other  functionaries  until 
the  Revolution  remolded  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies into  a  united  nation  going  its  own  way, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later.  But  the 
race-course  he  laid  out  remained  intact  and 
the  chief  center  of  the  sport  for  generations, 
for  it  was  not  until  well  after  1800  that  finally 
it  was  blotted  from  the  map. 

Col.  Nicolls  had  set  a  precedent  destined 
to  endure.  Today,  the  chief  center  of  racing 
in  the  United  States  is  where  he  located  it, 
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The  earliest  extant  American  race  trophy;  1668 

and  the  three  great  plants  on  Long  Island — 
Belmont  Park,  Aqueduct  and  Jamaica — lie 
within  a  few  minutes'  drive  from  the  primi- 
tive oval  he  staked  out  in  1665  upon  what 
was  then  called  Salisbury  Plain. 

Racing,  as  the  Colonel  and  his  master,  the 
Stuart  King,  Charles  II,  conceived  it,  was  a 
pastime  confined  strictly  to  "the  nobility  and 
gentry"  which  the  populace  was  allowed,  as  a 
gracious  favor,  to  behold  at  Newmarket  (the 


name,  by  the  way,  that  Col.  Nicolls  gave  to 
his  turf  enterprise)  from  time  to  time.  The 
contests  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
matches,  the  contenders  owned  by  the  great 
lords  of  the  court  or  other  notables,  and  usu- 
ally ridden  by  them. 

The  period  of  the  colonization  of  North 
.'\merica  by  the  British  was  destined  to  be 
influential  in  the  evolution  of  the  turf  here. 
New  England,  the  region  of  the  Puritans, 
would  have  none  of  it — regarded  it  as  one  of 
Satan's  godless  lures  toward  the  pit.  But 
from  New  York  southward  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  through  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  ranged 
the  Cavalier  colonies,  which  cultivated  it  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  model  set  up  was  to  prove  lasting — 
so  much  so  that  only  within  the  past  decade 
(in  1934  to  be  exact)  has  it  been  possible  for 
the  Thoroughbreds  to  obtain  a  foothold  and 
an  audience  anywhere  in  the  New  England 
States. 


The  story  of  the  American  TlioroujS[libred  from  the  time  tiie 
first  race-course  in  tlie  New  World  was  laid  out  on  Long  Island 
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The  way  in  which  this  has  been  effected 
provides  a  graphic  ilhistration  of  the  familiar 
proverb,  Autres  tewps,  autrcs  mocurs:  "Other 
times,  other  manners."  For  it  has  not  been 
a  burning  and  irrepressible  desire  to  witness 
the  blood  horse  in  action  that  has  provided 
a  stage  for  him  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans,  but  one  still  more  overpowering. 
The  promoters  and  tax-gatherers  look  upon 
him  as  one  of  their  most  productive  sources 
of  dividends. 

And  that  statement,  by  the  way,  may  be 
said  to  compress  three  hundred  years  of  turf 
history  in  the  U.  S.  A.  within  the  compass 
of  a  sentence. 

Col.  Nicolls"  New  World  Newmarket,  on 
Long  Island,  is  described  as  the  first  attempt 
at  "organized"  racing  in  America.  But  the 
English  colonists  had  previously  been  doing 
a  great  deal  in  an  unorganized  way  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Among  the  oldest  legal  processes  that  re- 
main of  record  in  early  Virginia  are  an  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  the  racing  of  horses  through 
the  public  streets  of  the  towns;  and  another, 
in  which  a  member  of  the  "lower  classes"  (a 
mere  tradesman)  was  assessed  a  fine  for  pre- 
suming to  start  a  horse  in  a  race — it  being 
laid  down  that  this  was  the  privilege  of  "gen- 
tlemen" only. 

Early  racing  in  that  region  was  done  over 
the  "race-paths"  cleared  in  the  wilderness 
where  the  Quarter-horse,  America's  first  in- 
digenous speed  horse,  disported  himself. 

South  Carolina  claims  the  first  Jockey  Club 
ever  formed  in  this  country  (1734),  at 
Charleston.  The  Maryland  Jockey  Club  dates 
to  1743.  When  distance  racing  first  began  to 
supplant  quarter-racing,  and  the  stayer  re- 
placed the  sprinter,  contests  were  decided  over 
the  main  public  highways,  where  the  routes 
to  be  covered — two,  three  or  four  miles — 
were  measured  and  staked  off.  Or  else  the 
horses  covered  a  prescribed  course,  say  from 
one  given  point  to  another,  and,  oftentimes, 
return;  they  ran  through  open  fields,  or 
around  them. 

The  Revolution  rudely  disturbed  the 
course  of  our  turf  history.  It  produced  the 
first,  and  thus  far  the  only,  national  legis- 
lation ever  aimed  at  the  sport.  In  1774,  the 
Continental  Congress  passed  a  resolution  in 


which  the  entire  body  of  citizenry  were  for- 
mally requested  to  discontinue  all  public 
games,  sports,  etc.,  because  of  the  gravity  of 
the  political  situation. 

Racing  was,  in  this  ordinance,  especially 
aimed  at.  And  as  in  an  organized  form  it  was 
headed  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time, 
all  except  those  of  Tory  sentiments  at  once 
complied.  It  was  ten  years  before  it  resumed 
the  previous  tenor  of  its  way. 

During  the  four  years  of  warfare  practically 
the  only  part  of  the  country  where  it  con- 
tinued was  in  its  original  locale,  Long  Island. 
New  York  City  and  the  Island  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  from  1776  until 
evacuated  by  them  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
in  late  November,  1783.  Throughout  this 
period  the  Newmarket  course  of  Col.  Nicolls 
was  used  as  headquarters  by  the  officers  of 
the  English  army,  who  staged  many  meet- 
ings, the  contenders  being  their  chargers, 
ridden  by  themselves. 

Announcements  still  extant  show  that  the 
prizes  were  sometimes  sums  of  money,  some- 
times cups,  saddles,  bridles  and  the  like. 

NOR  was  the  sport  confined  to  this  course 
alone.  Long  Island  was  the  military 
quarters  of  the  British  army  of  occupation, 
thousands  of  soldiers  were  garrisoned  there, 
and  they  laid  out  courses  and  held  races  at 
many  different  points.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral tracks  in  New  York  City  proper  that 
were  used. 

Importation  of  what  we  now  term  Thor- 
oughbred animals  for  racing  and  breeding 
purposes  had  begun  as  early  as  1730,  with 
Virginia  and  Maryland  the  chief  depots  and 
South  Carolina  not  far  behind.  In  the  North, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
were  the  leaders.  In  the  beginning,  William 
Penn  had  sought  to  exclude  racing  from  his 
Quaker  paradise,  but  as  time  passed  and  it 
became  the  wealthiest  of  the  Colonies,  and 
Philadelphia  the  largest  city  and  near  to  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  the  sport  made  its  way 
there  and  its  courses  became  a  favorite  half- 
way meeting-ground  where  the  champions  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  engaged  those  from 
Manhattan  and  Jersey. 

Once  the  Revolution  ended,  the  turf  be- 
gan a  period  of  great  expansion,  coincident 
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In  Virginia  a  member  of  "the  lower  classes"  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  a  horse  in  a  race 

with  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the 
continent  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
By  1820  the  racing  map  consisted  of  the 
great  seaboard  cities  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  New  York  to  Savannah,  the  fast-grow- 
ing river  cities  a  little  back  from  it,  and  those 
inland  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
The  first  race-courses  at  Washington,  the 
nation's  capital,  were  laid  out  just  preceding 
1800. 

But  a  process  of  shifting  and  readjustment 
was  taking  place  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
westerly  territory.  New  England  continued  to 
avert  her  godly  countenance  from  the  Thor- 
oughbred, though  smiling  covertly  upon  her 
Morgans  and  other  harness  racers.  When  the 
British  army  sailed  away  from  New  York, 
something  almost  like  a  blight  began  to  settle 
upon  her  race  meetings. 

Even  before  the  war  the  "Dictator  of  the 
New  York  Turf,"  Col.  James  DeLancey, 
whose  family  was  the  most  powerful  and  the 
richest  in  the  city,  also  the  most  conspicu- 
ously Tory,  had  sold  all  his  race-horses,  stal- 
lions and  broodmares  and  gone  to  England 
to  end  his  days  there.  The  return  of  peace 
failed  to  produce  a  successor  to  him  and  grad- 
ually degeneration  set  in. 

There  was  still  a  good  deal  of  racing  on 
Long  Island  and  on  the  mainland,  extending 
up  the  Hudson  to  Albany.  But  it  lacked  class 
and  the  importations  of  breeding  stock  from 
England  fell  to  a  dribble,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  flowed  almost  like  a  tidal  wave  into 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
thence  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Anti-racing  sentiment  emerged  among  the 
leaders  of  social,  political  and  business  life. 
Col.  Nicolls'  Newmarket  track  dropped  into 
disrepute  and  was  abandoned.  The  "best  peo- 
ple" frowned  upon  the  sport  and  it  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  that  element 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  seemed 
always  ready  to  take  it  over  and  prostitute 
it  to  base  uses.  In  Pennsylvania  things  went 
farther  still,  and  severe  repressive  measures 
wiped  the  Philadelphia  courses,  once  so 
famous,  out  of  existence. 

There  was  a  temporary  upsurge  when 
American  Eclipse  defeated  Henry,  the  Vir- 
ginia champion,  in  the  historic  North  vs. 
South  match  run  over  the  Union  Course 
(which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Newmar- 
ket) on  Long  Island,  in  1823.  Sectional  pride 
rather  than  sporting  enthusiasm  sustained  it, 
though  the  race  was  witnessed  by  what  was 
declared  to  have  been  the  largest  crowd  ever 
up  to  that  time  assembled  in  America  at  a 
public  event. 

But,  while  Eclipse  had  been  bred,  foaled 
and  reared  on  the  Island,  he  was  by  the  Vir- 
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Col.  Nicolls,  first  English  governor  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  laid  out  America's  first  race-track  on  Hempstead 
Plains,  Long  Island;  it  remained  the  chief  center  of  the  sport  until  after  1800 
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ginia-bred  stallion  Duroc.  And  breeding  was 
at  such  a  low  ebb  in  the  North  that  eventually 
he  was  taken  south  to  stand  and  there  died, 
in  Kentucky,  at  the  great  age  of  33  years. 

The  defeat  of  her  representative  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  turf  in  Virginia.  In 
pre-RevoIutionary  days  it  had  been  the  great 
planters,  the  famous  soldiers,  statesmen  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Old  Dominion,  that  had  con- 
trolled and  molded  the  sport.  It  was  an  essen- 
tially aristocratic  institution,  despite  the 
avowed  "democracy"  of  its  arbiters.  But  after 
the  war  this  condition  broke  up  and  passed 
away. 

The  law  of  entail  was  abolished  and  the 
immense  estates  and  monetary  substance  of 
their  owners  could  no  longer  be  kept  together. 
The  new  influx  of  Thoroughbreds  from  Eng- 
land was  brought  in  mostly  for  speculative 
and  commercial  purposes. 

Col.  William  R.  Johnson,  "the  Napoleon 
of  the  Turf,"  the  manager  of  Henry  in  the 
great  match  that  he  lost,  was  not  really  a 
Virginian,  but  from  North  Carolina,  and  he 


made  the  breeding,  training  and  campaigning 
of  race  horses  his  business — something  that 
would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  old 
grandees,  and  still  was  to  their  descendants. 

At  Petersburg,  near  Richmond,  he  main- 
tained his  headquarters,  his  estate  of  Oak- 
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The   historic  track  at  Charleston,  S.  C,   became  a 
Union  prisoner's  cemetery  in  the  I860's 

land,  and  with  his  partner,  O.  P.  Hare,  man- 
aged and  controlled  the  Newmarket  track 
there,  which,  next  to  Tree  Hill  and  Broad 
Rock,  at  Richmond,  was  the  most  celebrated 
south  of  the  Potomac  River.  But  a  mere  ad- 
venturer to  the  "F.  F.  V.'s,"  his  ascendancy 
irked  them,  they  lost  interest  in  the  sport, 
and  the  ominous  words  were  spoken  by  one 
high  in  authority:  "Racing  is  no  longer  fash- 
ionable in  Virginia." 

IN  former  years  hardly  a  town  within  Vir- 
ginia's borders  of  any  size  but  had  boasted 
its  jockey  club.  Now  they  rapidly  disappeared. 
At  the  same  time  a  similar  process  was  going 
on  in  Maryland,  the  fruit  of  similar  condi- 
tions. For  a  time  Washington  took  precedence 
over  both  Baltimore  and  Richmond  and  many 
important  matches  and  stake  events  were  run 
there.  Then  decay  also  overtook  it,  a  reflex 
of  what  had  transpired  in  her  main  regions 
of  support. 

In  1842  the  aging  "Napoleon  of  the  Turf" 
tried  once  more  with  Boston,  the  pride  of 
Virginia,  believed  the  best  horse  she  ever  had 
produced,  to  do  what  Henry  had  failed  to. 
Taken  to  Long  Island  he  met  the  northern 
mare.  Fashion,  bred  and  owned  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  in  another  epic  struggle  was  worsted, 
the  old  hero  going  down  before  the  young 
mare.  It  was  the  coup  de  grace  for  the  Vir- 
ginians. The  sun  was  setting  upon  "the  region 
of  the  race  horse." 

Meanwhile  the  path  of  empire  had  taken 
its  way  westward.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  been 
draining  Virginia  and  Maryland,  even  reach- 
ing up  into  New  Jersey  and  New  York  for 
their  best  blood  and  individuals.  The  ideal 


resources  of  the  Blue  Grass  in  Kentucky  and 
the  Middle  Basin  in  Tennessee  for  the  rearing 
of  bloodstock  had  made  itself  apparent. 

Charleston  still  waved  the  standard  for  the 
Carolinas,  with  Wade  Hampton  as  her  tower 
of  strength;  still,  race  week  there  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  palmy  days. 
But  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
new  and  rich  territory  was  opening  up.  Down 
the  Ohio  and  the  Father  of  Waters  there  ^ 
poured  a  never-ending  stream  of  humanity 
and  material  riches,  seeking  new  outlets  as 
the  Deep  South  and  Far  West  offered  illimit- 
able opportunities  for  the  adventurous. 

In  this  flood,  the  sporting  foam  rose  natu- 
rally to  the  top,  with  something  more  sub- 
stantial underlying  it.  Fashion's  defeat  of 
Boston  was  unable  to  inaugurate  a  renais- 
sance in  and  about  New  York.  The  mare  her- 
self was  sold  and  went  west  to  Ohio  to  end 
her  days  and  rear  her  produce.  Virginia  no 
longer  wanted  Boston  and  he  went  west  to 
Kentucky  to  die  after  no  long  while,  but  not 
before  begetting  Lexington  and  Lecomte. 

And  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  there 
rose  a  new  turf  metropolis:  New  Orleans, 
whose  Metairie  Course,  today  a  burying 
ground,  was  to  wax  famous  as  the  best  and 
fastest  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  chosen  battle- 
ground of  champions.  In  Kentucky,  while 
breeding  centralized  in  the  Blue  Grass  with 
Lexington  as  its  capital,  the  great  racing  cen- 
tre was  Louisville,  over  whose  Oakland  Course 
the  two  duels  between  Wagner  and  Grey 
Eagle  rocked  the  nation  in  1839. 

Kentucky's  status  was  peculiar.  Louisville 
was  her  only  city  large  enough  to  support  a 
first-class  race-course.  The  Blue  Grass  region 
about  Lexington,  rich  in  natural  resources  of 
soil,  grass  and  climate,  was  peopled  almost 
altogether  by  a  race  of  farmer-breeders,  in  the 
main  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  descent,  virile, 
able  and  aggressive  but  more  intent  upon  liv- 
ing their  own  lives  in  their  own  way  than  in 
the  building  of  an  urban  civilization.  Their 
horseflesh  became  literally  an  element  of 
their  being  and  their  way  with  it  something 
new  in  the  world. 

Irresistibly  they  drew  the  horses  and  horse- 
men of  other  states  to  them  and  merged  them 
with  themselves.  The  great  planters  of  the 
cane-brakes  and  cotton-fields  of  the  Deep 
South  sent  their  choicest  mares  to  Kentucky 
to  breed  to  its  stallions  and  kept  them  there 
indefinitely.  From  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
came  an  incessant  demand  for  its  best  blood 
to  lay  foundations  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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BROAD-LEAF  EVERGREEXS 
from  the  western  woods 


IN  ilie  landscape,  the  woodlands  are  the 
parts  of  the  picture  painted  with  the 
broad  brush.  From  terrace  or  other  van- 
tage points  they  are  enjoyed  as  a  familiar 
part  of  a  lovely  picture  with  little  thought 
of  their  essential  contribution  to  the  whole. 
Sometimes  their  place  in  the  picture  is  a  result 
of  the  studied  effort  of  a  landscape  architect. 
More  often  it  is  a  result  of  chance. 

But  a  far  different  view  of  the  woodlands 
comes  when,  by  foot  and  bridle-path,  they 
are  enjoyed  in  an  intimate  way.  Here  are  the 
shaded  retreats,  the  lovely  places  where  na- 
ture has  suffered  the  least  violence  at  the 
hand  of  man.  By  the  law  of  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  every  woodland  must  be  dominated 
by  the  native  trees  and  shrubs.  These  must 
appear  so  natural  that  the  most  suspicious 
cynic  would  not  dream  that  man  had  pre- 
sumed to  add  or  take  away  a  single  growing 
thing;  yet,  in  actual  fact,  no  part  of  an  estate, 
outside  the  formal  garden,  better  reflects  care- 
ful planning. 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  the  beauty 
of  every  woodland,  whether  only  a  little  clump 
of  trees  called  a  woodland  by  courtesy,  or  a 
wide  stretch  of  forest  land,  are  very  great. 
Some  little  change  may  well  be  in  the  nature 
of  judicious  thinning,  the  opening  of  desired 
vistas,  and  other  such  structural  work.  How- 
ever, the  greatest  changes  come  from  the  care- 
ful introduction  of  new  materials. 

Massed  plantings  of  the  broad-leafed  ever- 
greens, such  as  the  native  rhododendron, 
mountain  laurel  (kalmia  latijolia)  and  their 
kindred,  can  bring  a  breath-taking  loveliness 
into  a  wooded  area.  In  seeking  kindred  native 
material  to  add  variety,  it  is  not  only  per- 
missible but  desirable  to  bring  native  mate- 
rials from  other  sections  of  the  country  as 
long  as  those  introduced  fit  in  like  charter 
members  of  the  local  native  club. 

In  selection  of  undercover  plantings  for  the 
woodlands,  it  is  surprising  that  English  and 
Scottish  estates  have  drawn  more  largely  on 
some  fine  Pacific  Northwest  natives  than  have 
our  own  east  coast  estates.  It  is  especially 
unfortunate  that  three  outstanding  contribu- 
tions for  this  type  of  planting — three  par- 
ticularly happy  with  rhododendron  and  kalmia 
• — have  not  been  used.  These  three  outstanding 
western  contributions  for  the  eastern  wood- 
lands are  the  Oregon  holly-grape,  salal,  and 
the  giant  evergreen  sword  fern. 

Landscape  gardeners  have  long  had  the  op- 
portunity to  use  Oregon  holly-grape  {mahonia 
aquijolium  in  well  recognized  horticultural 
usage,  but  classified  as  Berberis  aquijolium 
by  many  botanists) ;  for  as  long  ago  as  1806, 
when  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  returned  to 
civilization  from  their  path-breaking  journey 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  has  been  known  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  These  pioneer  explorers 
were  so  impressed  with  this  beautiful  shrub 
that  they  carried  its  seed  on  their  over  six 
months  return  trip  from  the  Columbia  River 
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region.  Bernard  M'Mahon,  a  well  known  hor- 
ticulturist of  Philadelphia  (for  whom  the 
species  was  named),  grew  it  for  the  trade. 

A  young  Scotch  gardener  and  botanist, 
David  Douglas,  who  had  been  trained  from 
boyhood  under  scientific  gardeners  on  a  great 
Scottish  estate,  visited  America  in  1823  as  a 
representative  of  the  London  Agricultural 
Society.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the  Oregon 
holly-grape  that  he  sent  it  to  England.  Two 
years  later  he  was  himself  exploring  the  then 
unknown  wilderness  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  reinforced  his  earlier  offering  by  collecting 
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The  Oregon  holly-grape,  the  giant  evergreen  sword 
fern,  and  salal  lend  themselves  to  eastern  woods 


seeds  and  sending  them  to  England  and  thus 
bringing  the  price  of  this  new  shrub  from 
about  fifty  dollars  down  to  a  modest  price 
which  permitted  widespread  use.  English 
gardeners  immediately  accorded  the  new  shrub 
a  high  place  in  their  esteem,  which  has  not 
been  lost.  It  has  been  especially  extensively 
used  as  a  ground  cover  in  wooded  areas.  Re- 
cent authoritative  English  writers  reflect  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  those  who  first  welcomed 
it  over  a  century  ago. 

On  the  east  coast  of  America  the  Oregon 
holly-grape  has  been  used  continuously  since 
its  first  introduction;  but  never  as  extensively 
as  it  deserves.  It  is  hardy  at  Boston,  but  to 
the  northward  it  should  have  protection.  To 
have  it  at  its  best  it  should  be  grown  in  the 
shade,  although  very  fine  shrubs  are  often 
found  growing  in  full  sun.  It  is  not  notional 
as  to  soil,  although  its  first  love  is  for  rich 
humus-filled  woods  soil.  Naturalized  in  the 
woodland,  it  will  take  excellent  care  of  itself. 

The  native  range  of  the  Oregon  holly-grape 
is  from  southern  British  Columbia  well  into 
northern  California.  There  are  two  principal 
varieties,  the  tall  and  best-known  being 
Mahonia  aquijolium,  and  the  dwarf  Oregon 
holly-grape,  M.  nervosa.  Far  less  desirable 
than  the  latter  is  M.  repens,  which  has  been, 
unfortunately,  more  widely  planted. 

IN  its  native  haunts,  the  tall  Oregon  holly- 
grape  is  an  erect  shrub  commonly  reaching 
six  feet  in  height.  In  cultivation  on  the  West 
coast,  old  shrubs  have  passed  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet;  but  such  giants  are  too  leggy  to 
be  beautiful  and  should  have  received  a  dras- 
tic pruning  long  before  they  reached  such  a 
height.  In  eastern  and  mid-western  gardens 
and  woodlands,  from  two  to  four  feet  appears 
to  be  the  more  usual  height.  The  large,  hand- 
some, evergreen  leaves  (six  to  twelve  inches 
long)  are  stiff  and  leathery  in  texture  and  a 
glossy  dark  green  in  color.  They  have  from 
five  to  nine  long,  ovate  leaflets,  ranging  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long,  each  one 
resembling  a  large  holly  leaf  having  slender 
marginal  spiny  teeth.  These  leaves  readily  ex- 
plain the  "holly"  in  the  common  name.  Winter 
cold  brings  rich  bronze  color  to  this  foliage — 
often  with  purple  coloring — which  has  made 
it  a  joy  for  winter  decorations. 

The  blossoms,  which  come  early  (March 
and  April  in  their  native  range)  are  erect 
racemes  of  little  primrose-yellow  flowers, 
which  have  a  pleasing  fragrance.  These  lovely 
flowers  are  followed  by  decorative  blue-black 
fruits  (covered  with  violet-colored  bloom) 
which  look  like  a  cluster  of  small  grapes  and 
which  accounts  for  the  other  half  of  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  shrub. 

The  dwarf  Oregon  holly-grape  (M.  Ner- 
vosa) is  a  low-growing  shrub,  ranging  from 
three  inches  to  two  feet.  The  long  slender 
leaves  have  from  eleven  to  twenty-one  leaflets, 
each  leaflet  resem-  {Continued  on  page  41) 
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Jonacre  Farm  and  the  boy  for  whom  it  is  being  built  grow  up  together 


THEY  are  not  really  skyscrapers.  Doubt- 
less the  silos  of  other  barns  are  as  high, 
but  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sparkling 
silver  towers  of  Jonacre  farm,  rising  up  from 
the  flat  Illinois  fields,  is  as  dramatic  as  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  Empire  State  building 
from  the  New  Jersey  marshes. 

Four  years  ago,  these  buildings  were  only 
nebulous  ideas  in  the  mind  of  Albert  C.  Levis, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  a  hard-working  busi- 
ness executive  in  Chicago.  He  had  not  been 
a  boy  on  a  farm,  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  one,  but  he  wanted  his  young  son, 
John  Mitchell  Levis  2nd,  to  know  about  farm- 
ing, and  he  himself  wanted  a  hobby.  The 
hobby  was  gradually  narrowed  down  to  rais- 
ing cows  and  Belgian  draft  horses,  and  the 
next  step  was  to  discover  how  best  to  house 
them.  He  studied  for  three  years,  everything 
he  could  find  about  cows  and  Belgian  draft 
horses,  and  then  he  was  ready  to  build. 

The  country  north  and  west  of  Chicago, 
about  an  hour  from  the  city,  near  Barrington 
and  Dundee,  seemed  to  fit  his  plan  best,  and 
so  Jonacre  began  with  320  acres  of  this  Illi- 
nois farm  land.  Architects  turned  out  to  be  a 
disappointment  to  the  scheme,  because  they 
were  too  unscientific.  They  were  not,  these 
specialists,  technical  enough  for  the  scholar 
on  dairy  farming,  which  is  what  Levis  had 
become,  and  he  became  his  own  designer.  The 
James  Manufacturing  Company  was  con- 
sulted, and  an  engineer  turned  over  to  col- 
laborate with  him.  Out  of  this  collaboration 
rose  the  five  buildings  of  steel,  glass  brick  and 
hollow  tile,  which  make  such  a  dramatic  in- 
terruption to  the  Illinois  landscape.  They  are 
pure  silver  in  color,  with  a  trimming  of  sky 
blue,  that  is,  the  clear,  piercing  blue  of  an 
October  sky,  and  they  are  dazzlingly  beauti- 
ful either  in  the  sunlight,  or  by  moonlight. 
There  is  no  rising  background.  The  build- 


John  Mitchell  Levis  2nd  and  Albert  C.  Levis,  develop- 
ers of  Jonacre  Farm 


ings  are  silhouetted  against  the  landscape  like 
figures  on  the  seashore.  Of  the  farm's  320 
acres  all  but  70,  and  most  of  that  woodland, 
are  under  cultivation.  They  produce  corn, 
oats,  soy  beans,  and  other  feed  crops. 

THREE  of  the  five  buildings  are  barns,  all 
connected  by  passageways.  They  are  in- 
sulated entirely  with  glass  wool,  and  equipped 
with  two  forms  of  ventilation,  forced,  and  by 
gravity.  As  a  result,  the  barns  are  nearly  100 
percent  odorless.  The  interiors  are  of  glazed 
tile  and  glass  brick,  and  flooded  with  sunlight. 
Electricity  is  not  only  the  modus  operandi, 
but  the  dea  ex  machina,  all  in  one.  It  kills 
flies,  keeps  horses  and  cows  within  bounds, 
and  soothes  the  cows  into  better  milk  produc- 
tion. All  the  screens  are  electrified,  and  the 
constant  sharp  "ping,"  which  marks  a  fly's 
electrocution,  is  silenced  by  the  radio,  which 
plays  all  day  in  the  milking  barn.  Experiment, 
on  Levis's  part,  has  proven,  at  least  to  him, 
that  not  only  do  his  cows  produce  better  to 
music,  but  they  produce  better  to  better 
music,  responding  most  happily  to  semi-classi- 
cal selections.  And,  finally,  electricity,  through 


a  single  wire,  which  surrounds  every  field,  is 
the  only  kind  of  fencing  used. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  in  the  midst 
of  this  mechanical  perfection,  the  simplest 
process  in  the  world  is  maintained.  All  the 
milking  is  done  by  hand.  The  men  scrub  their 
hands,  like  surgeons,  for  ten  minutes  before 
milking.  They  change  into  fresh,  sterilized 
uniforms,  come  into  the  room  over  a  threshold 
covered  by  a  steel  mesh  mat,  set  into  a  tray 
of  disinfectant,  so  that  even  the  shoes  are 
free  of  germs.  And  then  each  of  these  men, 
equipped  for  cleanliness  by  every  known  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  device,  sits  down  to  milk 
a  cow  in  exactly  the  manner  in  which  cows 
have  been  milked  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
And  this  simple,  primitive  method  is  used 
because,  in  Levis's  opinion,  after  a  great  deal 
of  study,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  herd,  on  the  morning  when  this  infor- 
mation was  obtained,  numbered  85  pure-bred 
Guernseys,  but,  Levis  explained,  it  might  very 
well  be  increased  by  afternoon,  because  he 
was  going  to  a  sale.  He  is  buying  carefully, 
but  steadily,  to  increase  his  herd,  and  boasted, 
too,  of  four  home-grown  increases  within  that 
week.  The  completed  barns  were  not  yet  one 
year  old,  and  to  have  assembled  a  herd  of 
that  size  and  quality  within  such  a  short 
period  of  time,  is  good  work. 

Levis  did  not  take  over  a  herd.  He  started 
from  scratch,  with  nothing  but  three  years 
of  study  behind  him.  He  has  purchased,  for 
the  most  part,  direct  from  breeders  in  the 
East  and  Middle-West,  only  occasionally  from 
Guernsey  sales.  He  has  not  shown  his  cattle 
at  any  important  shows  as  yet.  He  feels 
that  the  herd  is  too  recently  assembled,  but 
he  is  already  taking  a  modest  pride  in  their 
production  record. 

Almost  the  entire  herd  of  Belgian  draft 
horses,  however,  was  purchased  from  Sugar 
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Grove  Farm,  in  Aurora.  III.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  including  the  home-grown  additions, 
the  herd  comprised  10  animals,  including  two 
American-bred  stallions  and  three  imported 
mares.  Valceur  D  Ergot,  top  stallion  of  the 
herd,  won  first  place  in  the  yearling  staHion 
class  at  the  1939  Illinois  State  Fair,  and  was 
Reserve  Junior  Champion.  He  also  took  first 
prize  in  the  same  class  at  the  Maryland  State 
Fair,  and  was  Junior  Champion  and  Reserve 
Grand  Champion  stallion  there.  At  the  Na- 
tional Belgian  Show,  and  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Show  he  took  second  honors  in 
the  yearling  classes. 

Other  prize-winning  members  of  this  fine 
herd  include  the  following: 


Bella  de  Caeneghem.  who  won  second, 
third  and  first  places  in  the  three-year  old 
classes  at,  respectively,  the  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Xew  York  State  Fairs,  in  1938. 

Adeline  de  Bruges,  dam  of  Jonacre  Colonel 
Farceur,  second  prize  stallion  foal  at  the  1939 
Illinois  State  Fair. 

Denise  du  Strooien  Haan.  winner  of  fourth 
place  among  the  two-year  olds  at  the  1939 
International  Live  Stock  Show. 

Pioneer  Juliette,  second  among  the  two- 
year  olds  at  the  1939  Maryland  State  Fair, 
and  seventh  and  eighth  at.  respectively,  the 
National  Belgian  and  International  Live 
Stock  Shows. 

Jonacre  Hectors  Bella,  second  prize  filly 
foal  at  the  1939  Illinois  State  Fair. 

Jonacre  Colonel  Farceur,  who  took  second 
place  among  the  stallion  foals  at  the  1939 
Illinois  State  Fair. 

Such  a  showing  by  a  novice  who  made 
himself  an  expert  in  a  few  years  of  study 
should  be  of  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
the  growing  number  of  well-to-do  -\mericans 
who  are  coming  to  realize  the  importance,  as 
well  as  the  delights,  of  an  iiiteUigently  di- 
rected interest  in  the  land  and  its  produce. 
European  conditions  next  winter  promise  to 
be  a  fearful  demonstration  of  what  violation 
of  the  soil's  productivity  may  mean  in  the 
life  of  nations. 

THE  draft  horse  is  returning  into  his  own 
today,  particularly  in  Middle  West  farm- 
ing. The  scientific  farmer  has  been  convinced 
by  statistics  on  experiments,  that,  for  a  three 
hundred  acre  farm,  or  less,  the  horse  is  more 
efficient  and  more  economical  than  the  ma- 
chine. The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the 
farmer  demands  better  horses.  There  are.  con- 
sequently, a  number  of  breeders  throughout 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  standard  is  high, 
the  competition  keen,  but  Levis  is  taking  his 
place  on  a  sure  footing  among  them. 

One  reason  for  this  recognition  after  such 
a  short  time  in  the  field,  may  be  the  fact  that 
Levis  is  devoting  all  his  time,  his  interest, 
and  his  energv  to  this  hobbv.  His  house  is 


still  in  town,  because  of  the  irksome  fact  that 
his  son  John  must  go  to  school  before  they 
can  move  out  to  the  country'  permanently. 
But  Levis  is  out  of  the  house  and  on  his  way 
to  the  farm  at  about  sLx  oclock  every 
morning.  He  inspects  or  takes  part  in  everv" 
smallest  detail  of  the  day's  work,  and  does 
not  leave  until  the  work  is  over. 

The  farm  supervisor  and  the  farm  hands 
live  in  a  unit  not  far  from  the  bams.  One 
side  of  this  is  the  very  attractive  house  of 
the  supervisor  and  his  family:  the  other  is 
the  dormitorv"  for  the  hands,  with  a  big  com- 
mons room,  complete  with  radio,  books, 
magazines,  games,  and  comfortable  chairs. 
They  have  their  own  dining  room,  but  a  com- 
mon kitchen  between  this  and  the  super- 
visor's dining  room,  connects  the  two  units, 


As  dramatic  as  the  first  gl  —        ;•         i  -  ; 

Building  are  the  Jonacre  Duliaings 


Among  the  fine  Belgian  draft  norses  in  use  on  the  Levis  farm  are  many   prlie-winning  animals 


The   interiors  of  the   barns   ore  of  glazed  tile  and 
gloss  brick;  they  ore  nearly  odorless 


and  provides  the  food  for  both  establish- 
ments. There  is  a  separate  room  in  the  dormi- 
tory for  Levis,  and  it  is  frequently  used,  be- 
cause he  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  re- 
turn to  the  dullness  of  life  in  town,  and  turn 
his  back,  even  over  night,  on  the  excitement 
of  the  farm.  Young  John,  for  whom  the  farm 
is  named,  is  a  dose  nmner-up  to  his  father 
m  absorption  in  Jonacre.  He  is  there  every 
possible  moment  away  from  school,  working 
with  the  men.  His  helpfulness  extends,  too. 
to  his  ability  to  pick  out  and  identify,  when 
his  father  is  in  doubt,  any  animal  on  the  farm, 
within  eyesight  in  the  pasture.  It  is  a  close 
and  interesting  partnership. 

This  sense  of  e.xcitement.  which  the  two 
Levises  have  brought  to  it.  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, too,  of  course,  why  Jonacre  farm,  in  this 
short  time,  has  become  respected.  This  spirit, 
backed  by  sober,  careful  study  and  prepara- 
tion, has  given  it  vitality,  and  the  knowledge 
absorbed  before  the  first  plans  were  designed, 
has  made  its  foundation  soUd,  and  its  steadv- 
and  stable  growth  inevitable. 
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HOW  NOT  TO 
BUILD  A  DAM 

by  ROBESON  BAILEY 


OF  all  the  residual  instincts  of  child- 
hood that  rise  up  to  pleasure  and 
plague  a  man,  I  don't  suppose  any  is 
much  stronger  than  the  instinct  to  dam  up 
running  water.  Somewhere  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  six  we  begin  to  experiment,  in 
the  liquid  spring,  with  wagon  ruts  and  small 
gullies  and  ditches  about  the  barnyard.  We 
grow  older,  and  traffic  with  sticks  and  stones 
and  mud  and  moss  in  the  summer  brooks. 

Happy  the  man  whose  dam  experience 
stops  right  there.  Mine  didn't. 

Mostly,  it  was  my  wife's  uncle's  fault.  He 
is  my  neighbor,  and  owns  a  farm  in  the  New 
England  village  in  which  we  live.  Through 
part  of  this  farm  runs  a  brook.  It  gathers  its 
sources  in  a  swamp,  dribbles  through  a  hard- 
wood stand,  spreads  out  into  a  second  swamp. 
From  here,  it  emerges  a  really  respectable 
little  brook,  and  gurgles  along  to  debouch, 
some  two  hundred  yards  below,  into  the 
Nashua  River.  For  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
before  its  debouchment,  the  brook  runs  be- 
tween high,  flood-cut  banks.  That  fact  ex- 
plains why  all  the  week-ends  of  one  whole 
spring  of  my  life  were  wasted. 

On  a  warm  Sunday  in  April,  my  wife's 
uncle  and  I  went  for  a  walk.  We  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nashua,  and  lamented  the 
corruption  of  that  once-noble  stream.  Time 
was,  we  told  ourselves,  when  sea-run  salmon 
could  be  caught  right  where  we  stood;  time 
was,  when  the  river  itself  was  as  pure  as  the 
little  brook  whose  waters  we  could  hear  sing- 
ing pleasantly  above  us.  But  the  mills  had 
changed  all  that. 

We  walked  on,  and  came  to  the  brook.  We 
stopped  to  examine  a  wildflower  that  was 
creeping  out  of  the  winter  earth.  A  patch 
of  sunlight  warmed  the  spot  where  we  stood, 
the  brook  gossiped  engagingly  of  woodland 
matters,  and  the  river  swept  on  with  a  kind 
of  full-bellied  sighing. 

Uncle  moved  off  the  path  a  few  feet.  "Come 
over  here,"  he  called.  He  stood  on  the  high 
bank  above  the  brook.  The  banks  were  only 
about  twelve  feet  across  here,  and  it  was  six 
or  seven  feet  to  the  bottom,  where  the  brook 
ran. 

"It  would  be  a  cinch  to  throw  a  dam  across 
here,"  Uncle  said,  as  though  to  himself. 

I  looked  up  the  brook,  and  visioned  that 
channel  full  of  water.  It  would  be  deep,  and 
cool,  for  big  trees  bent  over  it.  It  would  make 
a  fine  home  for  trout.  And  it  would  make  a 
good  place  to  swim,  something  we  needed 
near  our  home. 

"I  have  a  big  pile  of  inch  boards,"  Uncle 
continued,  still  talking  as  though  to  himself. 
"Behind  the  barn.  Plenty  of  two-by-fours, 
and  even  some  four-by-fours  that  came  out 
of  the  old  barn.  It  would  be  easy  to  bring 
'em  down  here  in  the  station  wagon." 


I  took  off  my  shoes  and  socks  and  rolled 
up  my  pant  legs.  Then  I  scrambled  down  the 
bank,  and  scooped  up  a  handful  of  the  sandy 
silt  from  the  brook's  bottom.  Next,  I  ex- 
amined the  banks.  Then  once  more  I  looked 
up  the  channel,  and  visioned  it  full  of  pure 
water. 

"Let's  see,"  I  said.  "You'd  drive  in  a 
couple  of  four-by-fours  about  three  feet  apart, 
on  each  bank.  Then  you'd  run  a  framework 
of  two-by-fours  between  'em  horizontally. 
Next,  you'd  drive  your  inch  boards  into  the 
bottom  as  far  as  you  could,  and  nail  'em  to 
the  framework.  That  would  give  you  a  kind 
of  box,  and  you'd  leave  a  place  for  the  spill- 
way a  foot  or  so  from  the  top.  Now  fill  that 
box  with  this  fine,  impervious  silt,  and  you'd 
have  a  dam,  wouldn't  you?" 

I LOOKED  up  at  him,  standing  on  the 
bank  above  me.  He  grinned  down.  "Why, 
sure,  I  guess  you  would.  And  I  shouldn't 
think  there'd  be  an  awful  lot  of  work  to  it, 
either.  You're  welcome  to  any  of  the  lumber 
back  of  the  barn,  and  the  use  of  the  station 
wagon." 

We  talked  about  the  project  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  and  drew  sketches  and  dia- 
grams. (Oh,  we  were  great  engineers,  that 
April  Sunday!)  I  knew  where  I  could  get 
some  fine  trout  for  stocking,  and  surely 
they'd  breed  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
brook.  Perhaps,  we  allowed,  it  would  take 
two,  but  surely  not  more  than  three,  week- 
ends to  complete  the  job.  I  bubbled  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

That  enthusiasm  hardened  to  desperation 
as  the  weeks  went  by,  and  I  discovered  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  to  building  a 
dam  than  talking  it  and  dreaming  it  into  a 
trout  pond  and  swimming  pool.  I  shan't 
bother  you  here  with  the  difficulties  I  en- 
countered, nor  tell  you  why  I  failed  to  finish 
the  job  in  the  prophesied  three  week-ends. 
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Suffice  it  that  I  lost  pounds  from  the  back 
breaking  work,  and  developed,  the  fourth 
week-end,  a  giddiness  of  the  head  and  a 
running  of  the  nose  that  was,  my  wife  as- 
sured me,  a  species  of  swamp  fever. 

But  I  kept  at  it.  I  pressed  unsuspecting 
week-end  guests  into  service;  I  arose  at  dawn 
on  Sundays  and  worked  until  there  was  no 
light  left.  And  finally,  the  last  Sunday  in 
May,  I  had  the  thing  ready  to  stop  up.  We 
held  a  kind  of  family  party  for  the  occasion^ 
and  I  confess  to  a  great  deal  of  pride  of 
accomplishment  as  I  nailed  the  last  board  in 
place  and  threw  in  the  last  shovelful  of  fill. 
The  job  was  done  at  last,  and  if  it  had  taken 
three  times  as  long,  and  five  times  the  work 
I  had  bargained  for,  nevertheless  the  pool 
would  be  worth  it. 

There  was,  of  course,  an  enormous  area 
to  fill,  and  after  the  first  few  inches  the 
rate  of  rise  seemed  painfully  slow.  When  we 
came  up  for  supper,  there  were  about  three 
feet  of  water  at  the  dam,  and  I  estimated 
that  it  should  reach  the  spillway  some  time 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  I 
would  get  up  a  few  minutes  before  my  regu- 
lar time,  and  drop  down  for  an  inspection  on 
my  way  to  work. 

The  woods  were  alive  with  bird-song  as  I 
drove  through  them.  I  came  to  the  place 
where  we  leave  the  car,  shut  off  the  motor, 
and  ran  over  to  the  dam.  And  then  I  very 
nearly  lost  my  recently  bolted  breakfast. 

The  dam  stood  there,  all  right,  but  there 
was  simply  no  pool  at  all,  no  body  of  deep, 
dark,  cold  water.  Just  the  same  old  brook 
I'd  been  working  in  for  seven  weeks.  And 
there  was  a  gaping,  sinister  hole  through  the 
bottom  of  the  dam! 

It  is  necessary  now  to  go  back  to  that 
April  Sunday  when  Uncle  made  his  sugges- 
tion. My  wife  agreed  it  would  be  lovely  to 
have  a  swimming  pool  so  near  the  house,  but 
advised  me  to  consult  a  friend  of  ours  who 
is  an  expert  on  dams,  a  man  so  expert,  in 
fact,  that  he  spends  his  life  supervising  their 
construction.  I  scoffed  at  the  idea.  "Any  fool 
can  do  a  simple  little  job  like  this,"  I  told 
her.  "Why,  I'd  be  ashamed  to  ask  him.  It 
just  takes  a  little  hard  work  and  some  com- 
mon sense." 

She  said  nothing  further  at  the  time,  and 
even  when  I  reported  the  first  failure,  bless 
her,  she  didn't  say  "I  told  you  so!"  She 
merely  repeated  her  advice,  and  I,  stubborn 
fool,  repeated  my  scoffing.  I'd  made  some 
mistake  I  could  correct  myself,  and  I  wouldn't 
think  of  getting  hold  of  our  friend  the  en- 
gineer until  the  dam  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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Neilson  Edwards,  Mrs,  Roose-velt,  and  Peter 
Vischer,  editor  of  Country  Life,  judging 


Peggy  and  Jack  Walsh's  Dalmatian  family  con- 
tended in  the     mother  and  children  class 


Katherine  Talcott  trained  a  baby  crow,  thought  up 
this  costume,  won  a  prize  from  Mrs,  Roosevelt 


Betty  and  Carl  Hornbostel  brought  their  pet  raccoon 
and  pet  skunk  and  won  awards  for  unusual  pets 


The  pets  got  acquainted,  too,'     Lawrence  Johnson  and 
Daniel  Covert  with  dogs  that  made  a  big  hit 
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Lakes  such  as  these,  high  in  the  Rockies,  can 
easily  be    stocked  from  the  air 


The  wriggling  fingerlings  being  transferred  from 
tank-truck  to  the  tank  in  the  plane 


The  plane  with  its  load  of  trout  on  the  way  to       There  they  go.' A  cloud  of  trout  and  water  is  emitted 
an  otherwise  inaccessible  lake  from  the    dump-valTe  500  feet  above  the  lake 


Charles  J.  Beldan 
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E,  T.  Gerry,  J.  P.  Mills,  and  R.  L.  Gerry,  Jr.,  riding 
down  the  ball  on  Intemational  Field 


Billy  Post  about  to  make  a  spectacular 
backhand  shot 


James  Curtis  and  Mrs, 
Louis  Stoddard 


Betty  Bacher  and  Br..ca  .lu 
Jr.,  before   the  game 


R,  L.  Gerry,  Jr.,  of  Bostwick  Field  with  Jimmy  Mills 
of  Meadow  Brook  in  hot  pursuit 


Cecil  Smith,  Bostwick  Field,  and  Billy  Post, 
Meadow  Brook,  on  the  boards 


•  World,  Mornn,  l2it«raatioaal  {%otos 
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This  German  shepherd  is  being  trained  by  his  mistress 
to  take   the   broad  jump 


An  advanced  student  goes  over  the 
high  hurdle  with  a  dumbbell 


"»\'ali£.ing  "at  neel"  beside  rxis  ^rair.er  is  one  oi  "cne  duties  that 
these  obedience-trained  dogs  are  taught  to  perform 


They  must  also  "stay  put"  until  called  by  name;  some  of  these  dogs 
are  beginners  and  still  have  leashes  on  to  remind  them 


John  Sims  on  juiq>s  over  this 
pupil  to  show  control 


Birds  in  your  Covers 


by  H.  WILLIAM  MAIER 


"^"^  UPPOSE  I  had  a  country  place,  a  hun- 
dred  or  two  hundred  acres  or  so."  I 
asked  the  Experienced  Game  Breeder. 
•  could  I  stock  it  with  pheasant  or  quail  or 
Chukar  partridge?" 

"Sure  you  could."  he  said.  "And  I  could 
sell  you  the  birds  to  stock  it  with." 

Well.  I  asked,  would  it  be  an  expensive 
thing  to  do.  and  would  it  take  an  inordinate 
amount  of  my  time,  and  would  I  get  enough 
out  of  it  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money? 

"  That  depends."  he  said,  "  on  three  or 
four  things." 

First,  how  was  I  planning  to  use  it?  Was 
it  to  be  a  real  game  preserve,  with  large 
parties  of  sportsmen  shooting  every  week- 
end? Was  I  thinking  of  running  field  trials? 
If  so,  two  hundred  acres  wouldn't  support 
the  number  of  birds  I'd  need:  I  should  have 
to  release  more  birds  every  week  during  the 
season. 

"Xo.  "  I  said,  "all  I  want  is  to  have  jsome 
birds  in  my  covers.  Birds  to  run  my  dogs  on. 
and  a  little  shooting  for  myself  and  a  few- 
friends  during  the  open  season." 

That  settled  that  point.  Second,  what  kind 
of  land  was  it?  If  I  was  practising  "clean" 
farming  there  would  be  some  times  of  the 
year,  at  least,  when  game  birds  would  be 
unable  to  find  food  and  cover,  and  they  would 
stray.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  my  hundred  or 
two  hundred  acres  contained  a  little  of  every- 
thing, then  I  had  a  natural  game  area. 

■"A  little  of  everything?"  I  asked. 

Some  wooded  hillsides,  a  stream,  a  bit  of 
swamp,  with  plenty  of  skunk  cabbage,  some 
land  planted  to  corn  and  some  to  grain  crops, 
and  some  seed-producing  shrubs,  and  lots  of 
thickets  and  low-growing  evergreens. 

""Let's  suppose."  I  said,  "  that  I  have  some 
of  that,  but  not  all.  " 

"At  the  very  least."  he  replied,  "you  must 
have  the  thickets  and  the  grain  crops  and 
the  shrubs,  and  they  must  be  fairly  near  each 
other.  Are  you  going  to  be  on  the  place  all 
the  time?  Or  will  you  have  a  man  there,  and 
how  much  time  will  you  or  the  man  be  able 
to  give  to  it?  " 

"Well— •• 

"Or.  "  he  interrupted,  "will  you  have  neigh- 
bors interested  in  shooting,  who  might  be 
willing  to  chip  in  toward  the  hire  of  a  man? 
One  smart  young  fellow  could  patrol  a  thou- 
sand or  more  acres  easily,  shooting  predators. 
And  he  could  do  a  lot  of  other  things,  like 
winter  feeding  and  building  shelters." 

"Let's  say  that  either  I  or  the  caretaker 
will  be  there  all  the  time.  Neither  of  us  will 
be  able  to  put  the  care  of  the  game  ahead 
of  everything  else,  but  one  or  the  other  of 
us  will  usually  have  some  time  to  give  to  it." 

"  That's  clear.  "  he  said,  ""and  more  or  less 
t\pical,  I  guess.  " 

Now,  one  more  question:  What  kind  oi 
birds  did  I  want? 

"What  kind  would  be  best?" 

It  was  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  though 
either  bobwhite  quail  or  pheasants,  would  of 
course,  be  the  best  bet. 

It  might  pay.  however,  to  find  out  how- 
well  the  two  species  had  done  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  to  choose  the  one  that  had 
thriven  best.  Chukar  partridge?  They  look 
very  promising  as  birds  for  American  covers, 
and  so  do  Hungarians,  but  they're  still  pretty 
expensive,  and  we  ll  know-  more  about  the^i 
after  another  five  years  of  experimenting. 


I  didn't  know  which  specie?  had  done  best 
in  the  neighborhood. 

"  All  right,  we'll  let  that  go  tor  now.  Most 
of  the  rules  will  apply  equalh"  well  to  both 
anyway." 

Xow  we  had  our  problem  outlined:  one  or 
two  hundred  acres  of  potentially  good  bird 
cover  to  be  used  for  more  or  less  casual  pri- 
vate shooting.  A  man  on  the  place  all  the 
time  who  could  give  only  a  part  of  his  time 
to  the  care  of  the  birds. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
foolish  to  try  to  breed  or  raise  my  own  birds: 
much  easier  and  surer  to  buy  them  from  a 
hatchery.^  The  choice  of  the  hatchery  is  im- 
portant. Other  things  being  equal,  it  would 
be  wise  to  choose  a  nearby  one.  thereby 
avoiding  the  risks  to  the  birds  of  spending 
several  days  in  shipping  crates.  But  I  was 
to  be  sure  that  the  hatchery  was  one  of 
established  reputation.  Discuss  the  matter 
with  the  hatchery  manager,  and  put  in  your 
order  for  early  fall  delivery.  The  birds  w-ill 
be  shipped  when  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old. 

IT  w-ould  be  a  waste  of  money,  the  Experi- 
enced Game  Breeder  thought,  to  try  to 
maintain  more  than  one  bird  to  four  acres. 
Quail.  10  to  12  weeks  old.  cost  from  SL50  to 
S2.00  apiece:  pheasants,  at  the  same  age,  SL75 
to  S2. 00.  A  maximum  of  S50.00.  then,  for 
stocking  100  acres,  or  SIOO.OO  for  200  acres. 

The  birds  will  arrive  early  in  the  fall  and 
can  be  released  immediately.  Observance  of 
a  few  rules  in  releasing  them  can  make  a 
big  dift'erence  in  the  success  of  the  stocking. 
T\pes  of  containers  in  which  they  are  shipped 
will  var>'.  but  any  good  container  will  have 
either  a  flap  or  a  sliding  door  through  which 
the  birds  can  be  released.  If  quail  come  in 

'  To  those  interested  in  stocking  large  areas,  or  in  raising 
game  for  sale,  the  following  pamphlets  are  recommended: 
■  pheasant  Breeding  .Manual.  "  "Quail  Breeding  .Manual."  sin- 
g!e  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  free  from  .More  Game 
Birds  in  .America.  A  Foundation.  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
City.  Also:  '  Propagation  of  Lpland  Came  Birds.  "  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1613.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  W  a--  D   i?  !'V' 


crates  with  no  such  doors,  it  would  be  wise 
to  transfer  them  to  cardboard  cartons  in  one 
edge  of  which  a  flap  door,  about  2"  x  4". 
has  been  cut,  ten  or  fewer  birds  to  a  carton. 
-A  similar  arrangement  might  also  be  used 
for  pheasants,  with  a  slightly  larger  door  and 
two  or  four  birds  to  the  carton,  or  an  end 
of  the  crate  might  be  loosened  so  that  it  can 
be  removed  readily  in  the  field.  The  thing 
to  remember  is  that  the  birds  should  be  able 
to  walk  out  of  the  box. 

The  spots  where  the  birds  are  to  be  re- 
leased should  be  selected  ahead  of  time. 
Good  secluded  cover  is  the  primary  require- 
ment: thickets  that  are  really  thick,  cover- 
ing plenty  of  area,  with  two-way  e.xits  to 
help  the  birds  escape  their  enemies.  A  good 
feeding  of  grain  scattered  about  will  entice 
them  to  stay  nearby. 

Carry  the  carton  to  the  selected  cover  and 
face  it  toward  the  thicket,  with  a  trail  of 
feed  running  from  the  door  to  the  thicket. 
Open  the  door  and  cover  it  with  the  hand 
until  the  birds  have  stopped  fluttering.  Then 
quieth-  remove  the  hand  and  go  away.  Do 
not  try  to  frighten  them  out  by  kicking  the 
box.  Do  not  let  them  fly  out  if  you  can  pre- 
vent it.  Do  not,  above  all,  pick  them  out 
with  your  hands  and  throw  them  into  the 
air.  The  birds  will  come  out.  one  by  one. 
cautiously,  and  either  run  into  the  cover  or 
start  to  feed,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

Even  two  hundred  acres  is  a  pretty  small 
area  to  expect  birds  to  stay  in.  Some  of 
them  will  wander  off  the  land — perhaps  25%, 
perhaps  50'~f,  depending  on  how  carefully 
you  have  prepared  the  land  for  them  and 
how  much  luck  you  have.  Furthermore,  you 
w-ill  have  to  expect  a  considerable  loss  from 
predators:  at  10  to  12  weeks  they  are  still 
young  birds,  feathered,  and  capable  of  find- 
ing their  own  food,  but  not  so  adept  at  escap- 
ing enemies  as  they  will  be  later. 

"  But — if  you  were  willing  to  go  to  some 
extra  trouble,  you  {Continued  on  page  52) 


Birds  orrive  early  ,n  rne  -a.!  ana  can  oe  "e^easea  at  once;  about  one  bird  to  every  tour  acres  is  best 
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somewhat  ribald  comment  in  verse,  bring  it 
down  to  1940. 

A  \'ictorian  museum  piece,  perfect  as  it  is, 
is  not  enough,  however,  to  bring  as  many 
guests  as  one  summer  s  guest  book  entries 
show.  Xor  is  the  reason  for  their  coming  made 
strikingly  clear  when  you  ask  Mrs.  Fairbank 
what  people  do  at  The  Butternuts. 

"I  don  t  think  we  do  anything."  she  says; 
trying  very  hard  to  be  helpful.  "There  is  a 
tennis  court,  and  some  of  the  young  ones 
play,  but  not  very  much.  There  used  to  be 
a  croquet  set,  but  I  don't  know  whatever 
became  of  it.  There's  swimming  of  course, 
but  I  think  most  of  the  time  we  just  talk. 
Isn't  that  awful,"  she  interrupts  herself  to 
apologize,  "I'm  sure  I  ought  to  provide  more 
things  to  do.  but  we  never  seem  to  get  around 
to  them.  There's  always  so  much  talk.  " 

The  reason  for  the  seventy-five  mile  drive 
for  lunch  is  there,  of  course.  The  entire  Fair- 
bank  family  has  genius  about  people.  They 
love  people,  famous,  insignificant,  who  are 
good  at  talking  or  being  talked  to.  And  the 


Mrs.  Kellogg  Fairbank  at  the  table  in  her  work-room 


he  Butternuts 


ARRIVE  at  about  one  o'clock.  House, 
explains  Arthur,  belongs  to  great 
friends  of  his — charming  people — 
Mrs.  F.  writes  novels — sister  won  Pulitzer 
prize  with  another  novel.  At  this  I  interject 
Yes,  Yes,  I  met  her  the  other  day — and  feel 
like  a  dear  old  friend  of  the  family. 

"House,  says  Arthur  all  over  again — at 
which  I  perceive  that  I  must  have  interrupted 
him  before  hed  finished,  and  suddenly  re- 
member that  Robert  has  occasionally  com- 
plained of  this — House  belongs  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  and  has  been  left  entirely  unaltered 
since  it  was  first  built  in  1874.  furniture  and 
all.  It  is,  in  fact,  practically  a  Museum  Piece.  " 

This  is  E.  M.  Delafield's  recital  in  "The 
Provincial  Lady  in  America"'  of  a  Sunday 
lunch  at  The  Butternuts.  The  Butternuts  is 
the  big.  dark  brown  house  at  Lake  Geneva. 
Wis.,  into  which  ^Nlr.  and  Mrs.  Kellogg  Fair- 
bank  moved  in  1903,  and  left  exactly  as  it 
had  been  built  in  1874  by  Mr.  Fairbanks 
father.  Miss  Delafield's  account  continues: 
"Discover  this  to  be  indeed  no  over-state- 
ment, and  am  enchanted  with  house,  which  is 
completely  Victorian,  and  has  fretwood  brack- 
ets in  every  available  comer,  and  a  great  deal 
of  furniture.  Am  kindly  welcomed  and  taken 
upstairs  to  leave  my  coat  and  take  off  my 
hat.  Spend  the  time  instead  in  looking  at  gilt 
clock  under  glass  shade,  wool  and  bead  mats, 
and  colored  pictures  of  little  girls  in  pinafores 
playing  with  large  white  kittens.  Have  to  be 
retrieved  by  hostess's  daughter,  who  explains 
that  she  thought  I  might  have  lost  my  way. 
I  apologize  and  hope  that  I'm  not  late  for 
lunch.  This  fear  turns  out  to  be  groundless, 
as  luncheon  party — about  thirty-five  people — 
assembles  by  degrees  on  porch,  and  drinks 
cocktails,  and  nobody  sits  down  to  lunch  until 


WHERE    COLIV'TRY    LIFE   IS   LIVED   WITH  DUE 
REGARD    FOR   MIND   AIN'D  SPIRIT 

by  EMILY  KIMBROUGH 


three  o'clock.  .  .  .  Lunch  over  at  about  four 
o'clock — can  understand  why  tea,  as  a  meal, 
does  not  exist  in  the  U.S.A. — and  we  return 
to  the  porch." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  everyone  who  has 
been  to  The  Butternuts  .should  recognize  it 
here,  because  the  description  is  flawless,  but 
it  might  surprise  Miss  Delafield  to  know  the 
number  of  people  who  read  her  book,  who 
had  been  to  this  hou.se.  The  number  of  people 
who  have  not  read  her  book,  but  have  still 
been  there  might  be  less  courteous  to  com- 
pute, but  equally  staggering  in  figures. 

THERE  are  always  people  at  The  Butter- 
nuts all  summer  long.  The  Fairbank 
family,  which  lives  in  Chicago  in  the  winter, 
has  spent  every  summer  there,  except  two. 
since  1903.  Lake  Geneva  is  75  miles  from  Chi- 
cago, but  it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  Miss 
Delafield  should  have  motored  there  for 
lunch,  because  distinguished  visitors  to  Chi- 
cago are  always  taken  to  the  Fairbank  s.  either 
in  town  in  the  winter,  or  to  Lake  Geneva  in  the 
summer.  The  guest  book,  to  which  pages  have 
been  added  until  it  is  now  six  inches  thick, 
goes  back  to  early  days,  and  names  of  the 
founders  of  Chicago  decorate  its  pages.  Other 
names — more  or  less  illustrious — together 
with  decorations  bv  artists  or  cartoonists  and 


talk  is  so  good  that  no  one  wants  to  play 
tennis  or  croquet,  lest  he  miss  something. 

Ask  Mrs.  Fairbank "s  sister,  Margaret  A\er 
Barnes,  that  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  toward 
whom  Miss  Delafield  felt  like  an  old  family 
friend,  and  she  will  hurl  herself  at  once  into 
a  discussion  and  analysis  of  life  and  conver- 
sation at  The  Butternuts. 

"It  is  very  different  from  most  houseparties 
in  the  East,  and  very  t\pical  of  the  Middle 
West,"  she  begins,  and  then  she  really  swings 
into  her  stride. 

"When  I  think  of  houseparties  at  The.  But- 
ternuts, '  she  says.  'T  think  of  a  pleasant 
background  of  leisure  and  serenity,  and  of 
groups  of  people,  often  oddly  assorted,  but 
always  congenial — perhaps  congenial  because 
oddly  assorted — sitting  by  night  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  by  day  on  those  sunny  porch 
steps,  and  talking  endlessly  for  the  love  of 
it.  about  everything  and  anything  on  God's 
green  earth.  Laughter  does  really  spring  from 
the  mind  there — nobody  slips  on  a  banana 
peel,  or  puts  jello  in  a  fellow  guest's  drawTi 
bath — and  perhaps  it  is  because  that  old 
house  impresses  its  own  atmosphere  on  the 
people  who  gather  there." 

They  do  swim  in  the  lake,  she  agrees,  and 
there  is,  by  the  way,  a  collection  of  glorious 
Victorian  bathing  suits,  which  they  sometimes 
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^  wear  but — "  and  this  is  the  point — they  are 
there  because  they  always  have  been  there, 
like  the  steel  engravings  and  the  golden  oak. 
not  because  they've  been  purposely  collected.  " 

They  do  not,  however,  all  of  them  swim, 
and  that  is  another  mark  of  the  Fairbank 
feeling  for  people.  Mrs.  Fairbank  was  show- 
ing someone  a  snapshot  taken  by  one  of  the 
guests  on  a  previous  Sunday  morning. 

T"m  afraid  it's  very  revealing  of  me  as  a 
hostess.  "  she  said,  "but  there  never  was  a 
more  typical  Sunday  morning  group  on  this 
porch.  Every  single  person  doing  something 
quite  different,  and  no  two  people  having  an\- 
communication  with  each  other.  " 

That,  of  course,  was  fairly  early  Sunday 
morning.  Talk  would  begin  later,  and  that  is 
why  lunch  would  be  at  three  or  after. 

AT  dinner  there  are  apt  to  be  speeches,  or 
L  poems,  and  'iittle  Janet"  boasts  glee- 
fully that  it  is  a  fine  sight  to  watch  twenty 
or  thirty  guests  tramping  up  and  down  the 
lawn,  porch,  and  parlor  before  dinner,  "coping 
with  the  muse.'' 

"Little  Janet,"  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
approaches  the  typical  Fairbank  height,  which 
counts  six  feet  as  its  mean.  She  had  been 
studying  singing  in  Germany  until  recent 
events  brought  her  home,  and  when  she  is  at 
The  Butternuts,  there  is  always  a  great  deal 
of  music.  Sometimes  they  play  six  hand  ar- 
rangements at  the  piano,  out  of  an  old,  family 
music  book.  One  night  when  the  Chicago 
Orchestra's  conductor  Frederich  Stock  was 
playing  the  middle  part,  he  made  the  bass 
player  transpose  half  a  tone  down,  and  the 
right  hands  up,  and  beamed  with  pleasure 
when  the}'  all  agreed  that  it  was  stupendous. 
"Schtravinski,"  he  said. 

All  the  guests  who  were  there  remember 
for  all  time  the  night  they  carried  the  little 
organ  from  the  parlor  down  to  the  end  of 
the  dock,  and  Frank  St.  Leger,  the  Metro- 
politan conductor,  played  most  of  "Rosen- 
kavalier,"  and  a  good  deal  of  ^lozart,  while 
Claire  Dux,  who  created  the  role  of  Sophie 
in  Berlin,  sang  it. 


But  when  Mary  Garden  was  there,  she 
was  just  as  apt  to  sing  "The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,  "  because  that  is  a  family  favorite,  and 
tradition.  One  night,  Bateman  Edwards  swept 
the  entire  houseparty  of  that  week-end  into 
doing  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  At  two,  they  were 
threatened  by  the  guests  who  wanted  to  go 
to  bed.  so  they  swept  right  on,  out  of  the 
house,  put  the  organ  in  the  back  of  one  car, 
the  singers  in  another,  and  drove  round  and 
round  the  lake;  and  the  pride  of  that  occasion 
is  that  Bateman  Edwards  never  missed  a  note. 

A  great  many  authors  go  to  The  Butter- 
nuts, and  furthermore  read  their  own  works 
at  each  other.  "One  of  the  reasons,''  someone 
said,  "that  authors  have  such  a  good  time 
there  is  that  they  don't  feel  that  they  have 
to  be  witty.  They  let  their  hair  down,  nobody 
quotes  an\one,  and  so  everj'one  talks  very 
freely,  and  everyone  is  relaxed  and  laughs 
a  lot." 

In  Mrs.  Fairbank  s  opinion,  however,  there 
is  nothing  to  quote.  "Anyone,"  she  says,  "who 
thinks  that  there  is  epigrammatic  conversa- 
tion at  houseparties,  has  been  to  too  many 
Behrman  plays."  The  only  kind  of  conversa- 
tion which  does  not  go  on,  is  gossip,  and  that 
is  also  the  only  kind  of  deliberate  planning 
toward  entertainment,  which  Mrs.  Fairbank 
makes.  "I  hate  cliques  and  sets.  "  is  her  prin- 
ciple, "so  people  are  generally  all  mixed  up. 
so  there  is  never  any  gossip,  than  which  I 
think  nothing  is  more  boring.  " 

The  driveway  to  the  house  comes  up  under 
a  porte-cochere,  which  is  to  be  expected,  and 
the  dining  room  has  a  bay  window.  So  have 
some  of  the  other  rooms,  but  it  is  essentially 
Victorian  that  the  dining  room  should.  The 
house  is  not  "ginger  bread,"  and  it  is  not 
absurd.  It  carries  itself  with  great  dignity, 
perhaps  because  it  is  so  very  large  that  it 
surmounts  the  fretwork,  or  perhaps  because 
it  is  so  well-proportioned,  with  no  pretense 
to  symmetry,  that  it  commands  respect  and 
appreciation. 

From  the  porte-cochere  entrance,  the  hall 
passes  a  "parlor""  on  the  right,  an  extra  guest 
room  on  the  left,  and  widens  in  the  very  cen- 


ter of  the  house,  to  make  the  meeting  place, 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  for  cocktails  before  dinner.  Beyond 
the  widening,  the  hall  extends  between  the 
dining  room  on  the  left,  and  a  sitting  room 
on  the  right. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  on  the  path  of 
the  house  itself,  because  so  many  things  hap- 
pen in  it.  However,  back  of  the  sitting  room 
which  is  across  the  hall  from  the  dining  room, 
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At  the  top  are  some  of  the  famous  Fairbank  cat 
prints;  below  is  Miss  Janet  Fairbonlc  s  bed-room 


The  lawn  ends  at  the  lalce;  the  trees  are  the  delights  ot  every  window  s  outloolc 


there  is  another  sitting  room.  It  is  inaccurate 
to  designate  any  one  of  them  as  a  library, 
because  there  are  a  great  many  books  in 
nearly  every  room  in  the  house.  But  the  first 
sitting  room  is  where  the  women  gather  after 
dinner,  until  the  men  come  in,  and  the  sitting 
room  behind  it  is  where  ever\one  goes  for 
tea,  and  where  Mrs.  Fairbank  writes.  ^\nd 
that  combination  is  quite  t\pical  too. 

The  drawing  room  is  not  a  drawing  room. 
It  is  the  parlor,  its  ceiling  and  its  atmosphere, 
as  Mrs.  Fairbank  says  with  rapture,  "pure, 
pure  Eastlake," 

Someone  must  know  how  many  bedrooms 
there  are  upstairs,  and  where  they  are,  but 
the  knowledge  requires  a  titanic  grasp  of  fig- 
ures and  diagrams.  Some  of  the  rooms  are 
grouped  in  friendly  sequence,  others  open 
separately  from  the  hall  in  splendid  isolation. 
Out  of  them,  thirty  or  so  people  can  descend 
to  dinner,  leaving  the  nursery  wing  untouched. 
When  such  weeks-ends  {Continued  on  page  53) 
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THE  ANCIENT  SPORT  OF  HARNESS  RACING 

FACES  NEW  CONDITIONS 


GREAT  changes  are  taking  place  this 
year  within  the  conservative  harness 
sport  that  has  stubbornly  resisted  all 
change  since  its  inception  back  in  the  1830's. 
The  trotters  and  pacers  persisted  in  heat  rac- 
ing and  auction  pool  betting  long  after  these 
relics  of  the  19th  century  had  been  discarded 
by  the  Thoroughbred  turf. 

Harness  horsemen  maintained,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  innovations  with  the  run- 
ners usually  tended  toward  a  commercializa- 
tion of  the  sport — that  the  primary  considera- 
tion of  breeding  better  horses  was  too  often 
forgotten  in  an  unseemly  haste  to  make  racing 
attractive  to  those  who  had  no  further  con- 
cern with  horses  than  the  cashing  of  a  two 
dollar  bet.  Naturally,  there  were  recrimina- 
tions on  both  sides.  The  Thoroughbred  horse- 
man pretended  to  despise  the  harness  sport 
as  merely  a  game  for  farmers,  and  the  men 
who  followed  the  trotters  were  quick  to  re- 
taliate by  calling  Thoroughbred  racing  a  pre- 
text to  attract  get-rich-quick  gamblers  unable 
to  afford  their  losses.  Deeply  interested  in 
both  branches  of  the  sport,  and  attempting 
to  maintain  an  impartial  attitude,  I  still  feel 
that,  in  general,  the  trotters  had  the  best  of 
the  argument.  Too  often,  the  m.an  who  sin- 
cerely cares  for  the  Thoroughbred  horse  is 
apt  to  point  to  tracks  like  Belmont  Park  or 
Keeneland,  forgetting  that  these  non-profit 
making  organizations  are  in  nowise  represen- 
tative of  a  sport  that  has  been  increasingly 
eager  to  absorb  profits  and  increasingly  ready 
to  neglect  the  horsemen  who  make  these 
profits  possible. 

But  no  matter  how  praiseworthy,  the  quix- 
otic attempt  on  the  part  of  the  trotting  sport 
to  hold  aloof  from  modern  methods  was  in- 
evitably doomed  to  failure.  The  old  patronage, 
which  was  as  familiar  with  the  horse  as 
present-day  spectators  are  with  the  automo- 
bile, gave  way  to  a  generation  that  had  no 
practical  knowledge  of  what  they  were  wit- 
nessing— cared  for  it,  if  at  all,  as  a  spect:ic!e, 
and  often  deprecated  it  because,  they  said, 
"It  takes  the  horses  too  long  to  get  off  in 
the  first  place,  and  when  they  do  get  off, 
we  can't  bet  on  them."  Naturally,  dyed-in- 
the  wool  harness  horsemen  resented  this  at- 
titude. While  enough  of  the  old-timers  were 
still  alive  to  support  the  game,  they  could 
afford  to  scoff  at  public  indifference.  I  have 
seen  meetings,  held  at  little  tracks  back  in 
the  hills,  such  as  the  one  at  Avon,  Conn., 
that  offered  as  many  as  four  $10,000  stakes 
for  a  week's  racing  and  where  the  betting  in 
the  pool  tent — this  betting,  mind  you,  was 
only  among  the  initiated — amounted  to  over 
$50,000  a  day. 

The  public  was  accommodated  by  a  broken 
down  little  stand  that  would  barely  seat  five 
hundred  people,  and  that  stand  was  often 
only  half  filled.  "How,"  you  may  ask,  "Could 
such  a  meeting  possibly  pay  for  itself?''  The 
answer  is  that  the  meeting  was  paid  for  by 
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the  owners  of  the  various  entries.  Those  rich 
races  were  sweeps-stakes,  and  whatever  profit 
the  association  derived  came  from  the  six 
percent  they  took  from  the  betting  in  the 
pool  tent.  But  times  have  changed  radically 
since  Avon  was  a  spring  gathering  place  for 
harness  horsemen.  Many  of  the  old-timers, 
who  so  liberally  supported  the  rich  stakes, 
have  died;  others  have  had  to  curtail  their 
activities  during  the  depression  years;  and 
still  more,  in  New  England  at  least,  have 
followed  the  trend  toward  the  runners — by 
abandoning  their  stables  of  stake  trotters  and 
pacers  to  race  claiming  platers  at  the  new 
tracks. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  done  fast, 
if  trotting  was  not  to  be  relegated  to  the 
attic.  Features  of  the  sport  that  have  been 
defended  against  all  criticism  for  years  had 
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to  be  sacrificed  if  harness  racing  was  to  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis  with  other  sports  more 
inclined  to  cater  to  modern  taste.  First  lo 
go  was  the  old  system  of  starting  the  horses. 
Complaints  against  the  flying  start,  with  the 
word  given  at  the  stand  by  a  starter,  have 
not  been  limited  to  outsiders.  Those  within 
the  sport  have  long  known  that  when  horses 
in  big  races  are  forced  to  score  fifty  minutes 
or  an  hour  before  getting  away,  something 
is  seriously  wrong  with  the  system.  The  train- 
ers and  drivers  of  trotters  are  not  a  docile 
group  of  men.  They  never  took  kindly  to 
authority.  They  had  big  reputations  and 
plenty  of  self-esteem,  and  since  the  death  of 
Frank  Walker,  there  have  been  few  Grand 
Circuit  starters  able  to  control  them.  After 
experimenting  with  various  typies  of  harrier, 
the  Grand  Circuit  officials  finally  decided  to 
adopt  the  McNamara,  and  stewards  from  the 
different  cities  giving  meetings  agreed  that 
this  year  all  races  on  the  circuit  should  be 
started  from  this  barrier. 


Last  August,  at  the  Goshen  Good  Time 
meeting,  the  McNamara  barrier  was  used  for 
the  first  time,  getting  all  the  fields  away, 
except  in  the  Hambletonian.  Those  in  favor 
of  this  new  method  of  starting  could  not  have 
hoped  for  a  better  demonstration  of  the  bar- 
rier's efficiency.  The  horses  scored  fourteen 
times  before  they  finally  got  away  for  the 
first  heat  of  the  Hambletonian.  Those  four- 
teen times  meant  that  the  field  traveled  at 
least  two  unnecessary  miles  at  close  to  racing 
speed,  and  also  the  big  crowd  was  kept  wait- 
ing a  good  twenty-five  minutes  before  the 
horses  were  on  their  way.  In  marked  contrast, 
the  McNamara  barrier  got  all  fields  off,  with- 
out exception,  in  just  fourteen  seconds.  There 
was  only  one  disqualification  during  the  entire 
week  and  very  few  ragged  starts,  even  though 
both  horses  and  drivers  were  totally  green 
to  the  new  system.  Horsemen  and  public  were 
left  to  ponder  the  vast  difference  between 
fourteen  seconds  and  fourteen  scores.  They 
both  got  the  point. 

In  operation,  the  McNamara  barrier  is 
extremely  simple.  One  hundred  feet  above 
the  wire  is  a  rope  attached  to  a  pulley  ar- 
rangement. A  series  of  strings  marking  the 
place  for  each  horse  to  come  down  dangle 
from  the  rope.  After  a  couple  of  warming  up 
scores,  the  starter  warns  the  field;  the  field 
proceeds  in  order  under  the  barrier,  which 
is  lowered.  The  horses  have  sixty  feet  in 
which  to  turn  slowly  and  come  down  in  posi- 
tion while  a  gramophone  record  counts  to 
fourteen.  The  last  count  is  "go"  and  the  bar- 
rier .springs  and  the  field  is  off.  If  any  driver 
beats  the  start,  the  field  is  recalled.  Last  year 
at  Goshen,  the  horse  beating  the  barrier  was 
automatically  disqualified,  but  that  penalty 
was  felt  to  be  too  severe.  Modified  now,  the 
driver  is  set  down  and  a  new  driver  chosen 
by  the  judges.  In  this  way,  neither  the  horse 
nor  those  who  have  backed  him  need  suffer 
for  a  driver's  impatience.  This  is  an  obvious 
improvement. 

Possibly  many  of  us  have  been  expecting 
too  much  of  this  valuable  innovation.  It  is 
not  a  cure-all,  and  the  human  element  of 
authority  in  the  stand  is  still  important. 
When  the  barrier  was  used  this  spring  at 
Ohio  and  Indiana  half-mile  tracks,  there  were 
many  drivers  set  down  for  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  rules.  In  fact  their  conduct  looked  like 
a  concerted  attempt  to  discredit  the  barrier, 
but  when  racing  shifted  to  the  Grand  Circuit, 
where  penalties  are  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
conditions  changed  overnight.  At  both  Indian- 
apolis and  Toledo,  there  were  very  few  com- 
plaints against  unruly  drivers.  Hardly  a  man 
was  set  down  and  the  fields  got  away  as 
well  as  they  had  at  Goshen  last  summer. 
The  point  seems  to  be  that  although  the 
harrier  is  a  valuable  mechanical  device  for 
speeding  the  starts,  still  it  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  unless  there  is  firm  discipline  im- 
posed from  the    (Continued  on   page  46) 
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SINCE  its  earliest  days,  Great  Lakes 
yachting  has  kept  pace  with  its  salt 
water  cousin.  Early  in  the  last  century, 
boatmen,  as  they  were  called  then,  utilized 
the  magnificent  expanses  of  the  connected 
inland  seas  and,  with  primitive  pleasure  craft, 
fostered  the  love  of  sailing — individually — 
long  before  the  days  of  yacht  clubs  and  or- 
ganized racing. 

Five  years  before  the  founding  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  the  Detroit  Boat  Club  was 
organized  in  1839.  It  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
yachting  group  in  America.  Sailing,  as  a  pri- 
vately sponsored  sport,  started  at  Toronto 
in  1832,  and  20  years  later  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Yacht  Club,  twice  challenger  of  the 
America's  Cup,  was  founded  as  the  Toronto 
Boat  Club.  Swarms  of  Chicago's  fleet  sailed 
beyond  reach  of  that  city's  great  fire  of  1871; 
and  the  founding  of  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club 
in  1875  was  predicated  on  a  gala  revival  of 
sailing,  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  "clique" 
racing.  Club  fleets  grew  so  rapidly  on  Lake 
Ontario  that  "confederated"  club  regattas 
prompted  organizing  the  Lake  Yacht  Racing 
Association  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  1884. 

As  fresh  water  yachting  flourished  in  the 
'80's,  it  developed  against  the  picturesque 
background  of  primitive  harbors,  sandy  shores 
and  forested  bluffs  still  unchanged  by  sky- 
scrapers; and  week-end  cruises  brought 
yachtsmen  within  the  sound  of  Indian  drums, 
rolling  and  beating.  Undreamed  of  in  those 
days  were  the  present  harbors  protected  by 
long  breakwaters,  which  not  only  provide 
ideal  yacht  anchorage  facilities  but  also  racing 
fairways,  seldom  molested  by  storms,  for 
small  classes. 

Great  Lakes  yachting  is  not  something  new 
and  different,  but  rea'ly  a  counterpart  of  that 
in  the  East.  One  variation  is  that  the  sailing 
"grounds"  lie  in  the  shadow  of  sky-scrapers, 
which  huddle  the  lake-fronts  of  large  cities — 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  To- 
ledo, Rochester,  Buffalo  and  the  like.  Another 
is  that  the  Great  Lakes  are  a  vast  drinking 
fountain  from  which  refreshing  water  may 
be  scooped  up  anywhere,  except  near  large 
cities. 

Proverbial  is  the  legend  of  the  eastern  crew 
sailing  a  salt  water  schooner  up  the  Great 
Lakes  with  depleted  butts  of  drinking  water. 
Unmindful  of  the  surface  that  floated  them, 
they  were  plagued  with  thirst  during  a  calm 
that  prevented  making  port  for  two  days. 
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The  oldest  organized  yachting  in  America 
is  on  the  Great  Lakes 
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They  just  weren't  in  the  habit  of  dipping  up 
a  drink  overside. 

And  the  Great  Lakes  have  contributed  their 
share  to  the  general  development  and  growth 
of  yachting  through  yacht  designs  of  their 
own,  as  well  as  progressed  by  their  readiness 
to  adopt  new  designs  as  they  appear  else- 
where. 

\^ACHTING  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  almost 
as  broad  in  its  scope  as  the  sport  is  from 
Bar  Harbor  to  Miami;  the  distance  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  is  890  miles  by  water.  The 
area  of  the  Great  Lakes,  94,650  square  miles, 
is  what  the  inland  yachtsmen  have  for  a  play- 
ground. The  United  States  side  of  the  water- 
way, particularly,  is  well-studded  with  cities 
and  ports,  large  and  small,  each  with  one  or 
more  yacht  clubs. 

Their  racing  schedules  are  crowded  with 
events  that  are  as  important  to  the  inland 
sailors  as  those  elsewhere  are  to  ocean  tars. 
There  is  hard'y  a  week-end  during  the  five- 
month  season,  from  mid-May  to  mid-October, 
that  does  not  keep  the  racing  man  on  his  toes 
and  the  spectator  shielding  his  eyes  from  the 
water  and  sun  glare. 


Although  the  season  is  now  half  gone,  and 
the  ever-popular  Chicago-Mackinac  and  Port 
Huron-Mackinac  races,  too,  the  remainder 
of  the  racing  schedule  has  an  equal  share 
of  major  events.  It  is  to  these  that  the  fresh 
water  yachtsmen  look  forward  after  the  gruel- 
ling Mackinac  races,  to  taper  off  the  season. 
So  numerous  are  the  forthcoming  events  that 
the  remaining  half  of  the  season's  program 
overshadows  the  whole.  One  cannot  go  into 
them  all,  in  any  length,  and  a  few  must  suffice 
to  typify  the  significance  of  the  rest. 

Unlike  the  Mackinac  races,  whose  impor- 
tance took  decades  to  establish,  the  Barthel 
Trophy  race  has  suddenly  projected  itself 
into  the  limelight  of  the  Great  Lakes  racing 
schedule.  Although  this  event  is  just  four 
years  old,  the  nature  of  its  races  made  it  one 
of  the  most  important  on  the  inland  seas. 

First  of  all,  the  Barthel  Cup  series  is  a 
supreme  test  of  seamanship,  crewmanship  or 
yachtsmanship,  whichever  you  prefer.  The 
only  contestants  are  three  six-man  crews,  the 
cream  of  the  crew  crops  on  Lakes  Michigan, 
Erie  and  Ontario.  Respectively,  they  repre- 
sent the  Lake  Michigan  Yachting  Associa- 
tion, the  Inter-Lake  (Continued  on  page  47) 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

Great  Lakes  yachting  is  not  something  new  and  different,  but  a  counterpart  of  the  Atlantic  variety 
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Dining  in  the  Country 


COUNTRY  dining  "ain't  what  it  used 
to  be." 
Is*  it  because  contemporary  country 
dining  assumes  a  gay  and  casual  air,  that 
did  not  characterize  the  solemn  gorging  of 
our  fathers?  Or  is  it  that  modern  American 
table  service,  generally,  permits  greater  flexi- 
bility? 

In  either  case,  rigid  formality  has  gone 
with  the  past  era  and  informal  formality, 
so  to  speak,  has  taken  its  place.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  dining  room  in  the  country  house  lends 
itself  to  this  type  of  service  far  better  than 
a  city  interior,  true  to  period,  which  uncon- 
sciously yet  definitely  radiates  an  atmosphere 
of  formality  and  restraint. 

While  this  new  and  accepted  way  of  doing 
things  unquestionably  prevails  in  country  din- 
ing, the  responsibility  of  serving  a  temptingly 
prepared  meal,  nevertheless,  remains  as  an 
obligation  of  the  hostess.  Delicious  food  ade- 
quately proportioned  should  not  be  affected 
by  location,  other  than  to  consider  its  ap- 
propriateness to  the  occasion,  and  how  it 
applies  to  the  activities  of  the  day. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  such  a  meal,  the 
centerpiece  really  determines  whether  the 
mood  of  the  table  is  to  be  formal  or  informal. 
In  this  there  is  an  infinite  variety,  their 
beauty  and  distinction  being  only  limited  by 
one's  imagination. 

The  hostess,  therefore,  should  consider  the 
choice  of  a  centerpiece  carefully,  for  even 
flowers  express  degrees  of  formality;  if  the 
hostess  uses  them  in  a  simple  table  setting, 
she  should  select  flowers  that  will  harmonize 
with  her  linen  and  china.  Petunias  from  the 
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Susie  Cooper  plates  are  importations  from  England 

garden,  for  example,  are  very  lovely  in  a 
crystal  bowl;  vari-colored  zinnias,  ageratum 
or  bluettes  mixed  with  something  small  and 
white  may  be  used  effectively.  Roses  have  a 
tendency  to  be  formal. 

As  the  season  advances  and  flowers  become 
a  luxury,  bittersweet  and  colorful  berries  are 
attractive,  or  fruit  that  is  particularly  de- 
sirable for  country  tables.  In  any  case,  low 
arrangements  are  best. 

As  a  substitute  for  flowers,  a  silver  cup 
that  may  be  a  racing,  hunter  trial,  horse 
show,  golf  or  tennis  trophy,  makes  an  ap- 
propriate center  decoration  for  the  country 
dinner. 

Likewise  a  silver  or  beautiful  old  English 
china  soup  tureen  is  appropriate,  if  the 
hostess  is  fortunate  enough  to  include  one 
among  her  household  treasures,  providing  the 


table  is  sufficiently  long  so  that  the  centers- 
piece  is  not  out  of  scale. 

In  setting  the  table,  linens  become  the  first 
important  feature;  this  is  fundamental.  For 
country  use,  smart,  colored  linens  will  prove 
a  practical  selection. 

Then,  too,  for  the  country  dinner,  gay, 
flowered  block  prints,  bright-toned  solid  col- 
ors and  embroidered  hand  woven  linens  may 
be  used  appropriately,  even  after  summer 
has  gone.  In  fact,  preferably  so,  as  they  bring 
the  color  and  cheerfulness  of  the  departed 
garden  back  into  the  house. 

In  buying  linen,  I  would  remind  the  hostess 
that  if  her  table  linens  are  to  give  satisfaction 
they  must  represent  other  qualities  than  low 
price.  Beauty  of  pattern,  material  and  weave; 
appropriateness  for  the  occasion  on  which 
they  are  to  be  used;  durability  and  practi- 
cability above  all,  as  to  washing,  are  infinitely 
more  to  be  considered. 

IF  the  table-cloth  is  laid  over  a  cotton-felt 
silence  cloth,  it  will  not  only  keep  clean 
and  unmussed  longer  but  will  take  on  a  richer 
texture. 

The  adequate  and  correct  drop  of  a  cloth 
around  all  sides  of  the  table  should  be  12 
inches  for  a  small  cloth  and  15  inches  for 
a  large  one.  In  the  matter  of  runner  sets, 
because  the  combined  measurement  of  runner 
and  doilies  is  often  too  wide  for  the  table- 
top,  the  runner  is  frequently  omitted  and, 
in  fact,  in  some  sets  is  not  even  included 
when  sold. 

The  choice  between  a  table-cloth  and  a 
runner  set  should  be  determined  by  the  for- 
mality of  the  meal.  However,  a  cloth  seems 
to  be  a  more  popular  selection  for  dinner 
when  the  men  of  the  household  appear.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  because  of  the  larger  sized  napkin 
that  accompanies  it,  as  the  small  runner  size 
is  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
man. 

For  more  formal  entertaining,  the  rayon 
damask  cloths  are  very  lovely,  especially  in 
peach  and  ivory.  They  also  provide  an  at- 
tractive background  for  crystal  and  china. 

White  linen  damask,  which  represented  the 
height  of  good  taste  in  Victorian  times  and 
the  nineties,  is  now  relegated  principally  to 
family  holiday  dinners,  when  a  more  'con- 
servative setting  is  expected. 

Whether  the  dinner  is  formal  or  informal, 
ceremonious  or  casual,  the  dinner  table  should 
be  candle-lighted.  The  friendly  glow  of 
candlelight  gives  to  the  setting  a  glamor  to 
be  captured  in  no  other  way  and  is  flatter- 
ingly becoming. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  candles  on  the 
table,  a  sense  of  proportion  and  balance 
should  be  considered,  and  in  height  they 
should  "smile"  rather  than  "stare"  at  us. 
Incidentally,  the  combination  of  electricity 
and  candles  should  not  be  attempted  in  the 
dining  room,  as  one  nullifies  the  other.  Only 
a  bulb  or  two  near  the  serving  pantry  door 
should  be  used. 

White  or  ivory  {Continued  on  page  53) 


A  block-printed  doth  with  rose,  blue  and  white  flowers  on  a  cream  ground  reflects  the  garden 
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DOWN  THROUGH  THE  YEARS,  we  have 
clung  steadfastly  to  the  one  idea  of 
making  not  the  most  whiskey  in  America, 
but  the  best. 

This  simple  precept  finds  its  fullest  ex- 
pression in  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the 
Four  Roses  you  buy  today  ...  a  whiskey  that 
is  not  only  the  finest  Four  Roses  ever  bottled, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  magnificent 
whiskey  we,  or  anyone  else,  ever  made. 


A  blend  oj  straiglil  whiskns  -  fto  //nmi.  Hit  straight  ichiskns  in  Four  Rests  are  4  years  or  nu  re  old.  Franujvil  Disi  tilt  ru  s,  in,..  Li  uisiun       baitinu  it 
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THERE  is  one  man  they  like  to 
talk  about,  especially,  the  gov- 
erning officials  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  experiment.  He  is  a  restored 
and  recovered  migrant,  anchored  now 
to  an  improt-ed  place  in  his  home 
state.  His  name  is  Auburn  L.  Robi- 
nette.  He  stems  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  families 
of  those  parts.  The  first  American 
Robinette  had  a  grant  of  10,000  acres 
in  southwestern  Virginia.  As  time 
went  on  and  the  soil  wore  thin,  the 
family  migrated  southwestward.  Mi- 
grants were  called  "pioneers"  then. 
Population  pressure  on  the  Tennessee 
upland  increased.  Farms  were  forced 
farther  up  steeper  hills.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  World  War,  Auburn 
Robinette  and  his  family  were  work- 
ing a  75-acre  hill  farm  near  Wheat, 
Tenn.  They  valued  the  farm  and  its 
buildings  at  around  $5,000,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  reasonably  well- 
to-do. 

Then  a  combination  of  thinned 
soil  and  starvation  prices  for  farm 
products  drove  the  Robinettes  fiercely. 
Thiy  offered  their  place  for  as  little 
as  $2,500.  with  no  takers. 

The  head  of  the  house  took  to 
the  road,  westward.  His  wife  and 
children  stayed  on  the  place,  barely 
subsisting.  The  children  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  school.  Robinette  made 
his  way  to  Montana  and  worked  for 
a  relativ-e  as  a  sheepherder,  sending 
his  wages  home.  Then  everything 
went  to  smash  out  there,  too;  and 
he  returned  to  the  lean  hills  of  Ten- 
nessee. This  was  in  1934.  The  TVA 
program  was  just  starting  then. 

Government  men  helped  him  to 
redesign  his  farm  for  safer  culture, 
and  especially  to  invigorate  his  grass- 
land with  phosphate  and  lime.  They 
guided  and  helped  him  over  from 
crop  farming  to  livestock  farming, 
mainly  sheep.  The  children  are  back 
in  school  now,  the  house  is  improved, 
and  this  family  of  eleven  is  said  by 
the  officials  at  Knoxville  to  value 
their  farm  at  around  $9,000  today. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  a  success  story. 
But  surely  it  is  no  story  of  cheap 
success.  The  way  still  is  hard.  Those 
hills  and  fields  are  as  steep  as  ever. 

UP  FROM  THE  DIMPLE 

The  natives  of  middle  Tennessee 
like  their  part  of  the  country.  "The 
Dimple  of  the  Universe,"  they  call 
it:  and  its  lowlands  make,  indeed, 
a  pleasant  land  to  see  in  early  sum- 
mer. Through  miles  of  gently  lifting 
fields  a  vibrant  green,  your  car  fol- 
lows improved  roads  in  broad  val- 
leys. So  also  in  the  Valley  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  parts  of  its  continuing 
valley  of  southern  Ohio.  It  is  heart- 
ening to  turn  from  one-crop  country 
and  see  so  much  good  land  well- 
tended  under  rotated  mats  of  close- 
grown  crops  and  sod.  But  even  here 
things  are  generally  better  in  the 
valleys  than  they  are  up  in  the  hills. 


A    MIGRANT    ANCHORED;    GOOD  LAND 
AND   A   HUMAN  PROBLEM 


The  two  farms  that  Charles  Allen 
Smart  takes  care  of,  and  describes 
so  brilliantly  in  his  book.  "R.F.D.," 
are  both  on  the  better  soil  of  Ross 
County,  Ohio.  The  richer  and  larger 
farm  is  beautiful  bottomland  em- 
braced by  a  loop  of  the  slow-flowing 
Scioto  River. 

Smart's  home  farm,  "Oak  Hill"  is 
a  60-acre  plateau  just  out  from 
Chillicothe.  a  beautiful  old  house 
built  by  a  grandfather  stands  amid 
old  groves  and  blue-grass  meadows. 
The  blue  grass  he  has  reclaimed 
from  sedge  by  frequent  clipping, 
liming  and  occasional  applications 
of  phosphate,  in  the  past  five  years. 
He  grazes  sixty  head  of  Shropshire 
sheep.  So  far,  this  has  not  over- 
loaded his  pasturage;  but  he  expects 
to  lighten  the  load  as  summer  gets 
hotter  and  dryer. 

Now,  a  young  writing  fellow  who 
comes  out  of  the  East  wearing  a  full 
beard,  goes  to  farming,  and  then  gets 
out  a  book  about  his  neighbors  with 
comment  that  is  pretty  sharp  in 
places,  might  not,  I  surmised,  be 
universally  liked  in  so  settled  and 
supposedly  contented  a  spot  as  Ross 
County,  Ohio.  But  in  this  I  was 
wrong.  They  like  him  there,  and 
they  like  his  wife.  He  has  shaved 
off  his  whiskers.  "They  were  hot," 
he  says.  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smart 
of  Route  1,  have  distinctly  struck 
down  roots  into  the  common  life  of 
Ross  County,  Ohio. 

The  richer  lowland  farmers  of 
Ross  County  are  probably  as  firmly 
established   in  good  homes  on  re- 


warding soil  as  actual,  resident 
farmers  anywhere  in  our  land.  But 
they  are  far  from  complacent  about 
the  insecure  situation  of  poorer 
farmers  on  rougher,  submarginal 
land. 


SURPLUS  CHILDREN 

Fewer  city  jobs  are  now  avail- 
able to  draw  off  their  surplus  young. 
Rubber-tired  tractors  are  pushing 
human  young  stock  out  of  work, 
there  on  the  farms.  A  great  many 
farm  youngsters,  on  rich  land  and 
lean,  this  nation  over,  are  coming 
of  age  to  face  the  fact,  or  the  feel- 
ing, that  this  country  has  nothing 
for  them  to  do.  The  established 
farmers  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  are 
sharply  aware  of  this. 

The  Allen  Smarts  took  me  to  a 
night  meeting  of  a  County  Planning 
Council  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  in  Chillicothe. 
It  was  a  new  sort  of  town  meeting, 
hastily  assembled  to  discuss  new 
questions  and  do  something.  About 
ten  of  those  present  were  govern- 
ment field  workers  in  agriculture, 
vocational  education,  visiting  nurs- 
ing, or  outright  relief.  The  other 
twenty  were  resident  working  farm- 
ers and  their  wives. 

Only  one  or  two  were  country  gen- 
tlemen, but  all  were  well-to-do  peo- 
ple, as  farmers  go.  And  all  their 
talk  was  of  how  to  make  farming 
pay  better  on  those  poorer,  smaller 
places  up  the  notches,  high  in  the 
hills.  This  local  council  had  been 


This  is  the  re-onchored  migrant;  they  like  to  tollt  about  him  in  the  Tennessee  Volley 


working  on  a  survey  of  poor  farm 
families  in  Ross  County,  families 
now  requiring  public  assistance.  With, 
out  naming  names,  the  County  Agent 
wrote  the  main  facts  about  actual 
cases  on  a  blackboard.  This  one  was 
typical : 

"Family  Y  farms  175  acres;  has 
been  there  since  1929.  The  man  is 
45.  His  wife  is  45.  Three  children, 
all  girls;  aged  12-14-16.  One  wants 
to  stay.  The  other  two  want  jobs  but 
cannot  find  them. 

"Of  the  175  acres.  40  are  possible 
cropland.  Corn  on  this  land  makes 
only  around  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 
There  are  40  acres  of  pasture.  The 
rest  is  second-growth  timber.  Gar- 
den, poor.  Buildings,  poor.  Stock, 
poor.  On  W.P.A." 

With  such  data  starkly  presented, 
the  meeting  turned  to  the  announced 
topic:  Opportunities  for  Rural  Youth. 
The  President  of  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  led  the  talk.  "Well,  here 
they  are,"  he  said.  "Up  against  it." 

"They're  just  as  good  stock  as  we 
are,  most  of  them.  But  because  of 
their  situation,  or  for  some  reason 
or  other,  their  families  haven't  been 
able  to  make  things  go  there.  They're 
stuck.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?"  the  chairman  asked. 

The  talk  hammered  around,  hither 
and  yon.  But  most  of  it  was  far 
more  direct  than  talk  I've  heard 
among  Washington.  D.  C.  planners. 

I  had  to  leave  before  the  meeting 
ended  and  drive  east.  But  they  had 
it  settled  by  the  time  I  left  to  keep 
on  getting  the  facts  on  this  "youth 
situation"  —  "the  unemployed  farm 
young"  of  "the  age  group,  18  years 
to  27,"  there  in  Ross  County. 

They  have  started  their  survey. 
And  the  smartest  thing  about  it  is 
this:  their  council  is  having  the  sur- 
vey made  by  the  restless  youngsters, 
aged  18  to  27,  themselves.  "They're 
getting  around  and  meeting  each 
other.  They  see  a  chance  to  work 
at  something.  It's  getting  them  right 
out  of  their  shells!"  the  farmer- 
chairman  said. 

It  was  a  Saturday  night.  I  walked 
to  my  hotel  and  car  under  the  bright 
electric  and  neon  signs  of  Chilli- 
cothe's  main  street  or  midway  around 

II  p.  m.  The  street  was  aswarm  with 
fine-looking  country  youngsters,  in 
clean,  cheap  summer  clothes,  knock- 
ing around  to  kill  a  Saturday  eve- 
ning, strutting,  kidding,  looking  for 
something  to  do. 

An  open-air  attraction  drove  into 
Chillicothe  that  evening:  a  big  olive- 
brown  Army  truck  with  a  loud- 
speaker, and  three  trig  sergeants 
with  arm-bands  marked  "Recruit- 
ing." The  young  men  milled  around, 
keeping  quite  a  ways  off.  in  the  main, 
and  hollered  remTrks  at  the  soldiers, 
and  performed  what  they  considered 
the  military  salute,  to  enchant  the 
girls.  The  girls  giggled  and  egged 
them  on. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  the  answer. 
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CREATED  THESE  GLEAMING  ''PRAIRIE 
SKYSCRAPERS"  FOR  JONACRE  FARM 


THE  unusual  structures  at  Jonacre  Farm  near 
Dundee.  Illinois  pictured  above,  represent 
what  is  probably  the  greatest  forward  step 
ever  taken  in  the  housing  of  farm  animals  to- 
gether with  storage  for  forage  and  grain  feeds. 

Three  vers"  important  things  are  pro\ided  for 
—  (1)  an  impro^ement  in  the  qualirv  of  feed. 
(2)  a  reduction  in  the  labor  getting  feed  in  and 
out  of  storage,  (3)  the  practical  elimination  of 
the  destructiveness  of  fire. 

Animals  are  housed  in  fire  resisting,  one-story 
stables  of  metal  and  masonry.  These  buildings 
are  heavily  insulated  to  lessen  tem|>erature  ex- 
tremes, adequately  ventilated  for  the  remoNal 
of  foul  air  and  the  introduction  of  fresh  air.  and 
properly  lighted. 

Highly  inflamable  hay  and  straw  are  chopfved 
and  blown  into  the  olindrical  metal 


containers  which  are  set  apart  from  the  stables. 
Grain  feed  finds  a  place  within  the  containers. 

There  are  now  several  hundred  large  and  small 
plants  of  this  r.-pe  scattered  across  the  nation. 
Many  instances  have  been  reponed  of  destructive 
fires  averted;  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
feed;  of  savings  in  rime  and  labor,  and  universal 
satisfaction  in  the  helpfulness  of  Jamesw  av  plan- 
ning counsel. 

For  35  years,  farm  owners  have  turned  to  James- 
way  for  the  best  guidance  in  their  building  and 
remodeling  operations.  This  great  wealth  of  spe- 
cialized knowledge  and  experience  is  at  %'our 
command  when  you  call  a  Jamesw  ay  man  to  help 
you  plan. 

James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  CL-84.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Elmira.  X.  Y..  Oakland.  Calif. 


During  gestive  "Old  White" 
and  "£ee"  Weeks  Here  in  August 

EACH  YEAR,  The  South  of  bygone  days  that 
made  history  and  romance  comes  back  to  hfe  , 
for  two  thrilling  weeks  at  White  Sulphur  Springs!  i 
Then,  belles  in  crinoline  magically  reappear — gayety  ( 
rules  around  the  clock. ..dances,  teas,  music  festivals 
and  other  get-togethers  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Featuresof  the  1940  "Old  White"  and  "Lee"  weeks 
(August  18  to  31)  will  be  a  special  showing  of  the 
epic  movie," Gone  W'lthThe  W  ind,  '  and  a  glamorous 
"Scarlet  Ball  '..  .Costumes  aside,  all  during  that  time 
it  will  be  like  a  family  house-party — typical  of  the 
summer  life  at  The  Greenbrier — and  vou  are  invited. 
Low  summer  rates  are  in  effect — so  why  not  come  now 
and  stay  through  the  month?  Write  for  information. 

^ree^nirle^  a/ncl  Gcfltaaed 

L.  R.  JOHNSTON,  Cntr.d  \Unag,r 


Wilite  Sulpiiar  Springs  westm. 


HOW  TO  KNOW  YOUR  TWEEDS 


WHY  should  tweed  be  the  only 
material  for  country  wear 
that  pleases  all  women,  even  such 
opposites  as  the  gentle  creature 
afraid  to  say  boo  to  a  goose  and  her 
more  stalwart  sister  who  does  say 
boo  to  the  whole  farmyard  with 
devastating  effect? 

There  must  be  many  answers.  Long 
wear  and  warmth  are  the  most  ob- 
vious, but  these  alone  do  not  explain 
such  all-inclusive  popularity. 

That  no  woman  likes  to  see  a  twin 
of  the  dress,  suit  or  coat  adorning 
her  own  person  on  another  woman, 
and  that  certain  ladies  under  such  a 
calamity  go  entirely  to  pieces,  is  a 
true  statement  of  unfortunate  fact. 
Tweeds  are  the  one  exception  to  this 
rule. 

By  tweeds  is  meant  the  hand 
woven,  hand  dyed  wools  from  the 
Scottish  Isles,  which  is  the  only  ma- 
terial of  which  I  know  that  possesses 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  chame- 
leon. 

Take  a  bolt  of  the  lovely  Shetland 
tweed,  combining  in  color  brown,  tan 
and  white,  fashion  from  it  two  suits, 
one  for  golden  headed  Miss  Dimples 
and  one  for  leather  faced  Mrs.  But- 
tress, and  instantly  the  great  change 
takes  place.  Miss  Dimples's  tweed 
acquires  golden  tints,  also  a  warmth 
in  the  brown  from  the  rosy  cheeks 
of  its  wearer,  while  Mrs.  Buttress's 
tweed  is  sombered  by  the  general 
colorlessness  of  the  aforesaid  Mrs. 
Buttress.  So  those  two  suits  of  iden- 
tical tweed  retain  only  a  faint  family 
resemblance  and  Mrs,  Buttress  and 
Miss  Dimples  are  happily  unaware 
that  they  are  dressed  alike. 

The  hand  dyed  and  hand  woven 
tweeds  come  almost  entirely  from 
such  islands  as  the  Shetlands,  the 
Orkneys,  the  Outer  Hebrides,  the 
Aran  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  Manx  tweeds  from  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

The  actual  quantity  produced  by 
these  islanders  is  naturally  limited 
and  because  of  this,  plus  the  quality 
of  the  wool  and  the  originality  of  the 
designs  and  colors,  these  islands 
tweeds  have  always  had  the  greatest 
appeal  to  women  of  chic. 

The  next  group  of  tweeds  comes 
from  Scotland  itself,  where  in  one 
or  another  of  the  many  small 
woolens  mills,  the  same  kind  of  in- 
dividual, creative  work  is  performed 
as  in  the  cottages  of  the  islanders. 
The  quality  of  these  tweeds  is  high 
though,  as  is  to  be  expected,  the 
colors  and  designs  are  more  stand- 
ardized. 

The  third  and  last  group  are  the 
imitation  Scottish  tweeds  manu- 
factured in  great  quantities  in  the 
large  English  woolen  mills.  The  goods 
for  these  are  often  made  out  of  re- 
worked wool,  short  staple  wools,  or 
even  shoddv.  vet  thev  are  extraor- 


dinarily good  copies  of  the  Scottish 
weaves  and  color  effects. 

No  woman,  no  matter  how  little 
she  knows  about  tweeds,  can  mis- 
take the  English  imitations  for  the 
lovely  island  tweeds  unless  she  has 
lost  her  sense  of  touch. 

Before  listing  a  few  of  the  retail 
houses  where  you  can  buy  tweeds 
with  perfect  confidence,  how  Scotland 
came  to  be  the  leader  in  this  spe- 
cialized industry  is  sufficiently  inter- 
esting to  be  noted. 

Scotland,  not  being  a  fertile  coun- 
try, its  male  population,  from  the 
Dark  Ages  to  the  second  half  of  the 
18th  century,  lived  by  fighting,  with 
sheep  herding  a  popular  diversion. 
The  women  of  Scotland  perforce  saw 
little  of  their  men  and  too  much  of 
the  sheep,  and  as  the  art  of  weaving 
had  been  known  since  the  days  of 
the  Druids  and  as  few  women  have 
ever  looked  their  best  in  animal  skins, 
these  lonely  creatures  denuded  the 
sheep  of  their  wool,  spun  it,  dyed  it 
and  weaved  it  into  clothing  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

THEN,  late  in  the  18th  century, 
the  union  with  England  went 
into  effect,  fighting  ceased  to  be  a 
means  of  livelihood,  and  suddenly 
there  were  more  shepherds  than  sheep 
and  only  the  sheep  had  enough  to  eat. 

A  well  intentioned  Government  de- 
ported the  shepherds  by  the  thou- 
sands to  the  colonies  and  replaced 
them  with  deer  and  game.  Then,  in 
this  setting,  arose  the  great  Highland 
estates  and  the  fashion  for  these  was 
assured  when  Queen  Victoria  pur- 
chased Balmoral.  It  soon  became  the 
custom  of  the  owners  and  staff  of 
these  estates  to  be  clothed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  their  forest,  the  hand  woven 
tweed  worn  by  the  Scotsmen  found 
living  in  each  particular  district. 

-As  the  popularity  for  these  spe- 
cial tweeds  spread,  small  local  mi'ls 
developed  a  more  than  local  trade 
and,  as  the  years  have  passed,  the 
demand  for  these  fine  Scottish 
woolens  has  grown  and  the  number 
of  mills  also. 

Americans  will  be  comforted  to 
learn  that  in  recent  years  notable 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
tweeds  has  been  made  by  American 
mills  and  that  the  products  of  the 
Julius  Forstmann  Corporation  com- 
pare very  favorably  in  quality,  color 
and  design  with  Scotland's  best. 

Should  anyone  long  to  know  more 
about  tweeds,  and  behold  with  her 
own  eyes  and  feel  with  her  own  digits 
every  conceivable  quality  and  design, 
I  suggest  a  visit  to  the  fine  old  whole- 
sale importing  house  of  Folkard  and 
Lawrence  at  51  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

If  purchase  and  not  education  is 
intended,  listed  below  are  a  few  of 
many  reputable  retail  shops  in  Amer- 
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ica  where  women  can  buy  tweeds 
with  absolute  contidence. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Abercrombic  &  Fitch,  Madison  Ave.  & 
45th  St. 

Bergdorf  &  Goodman  Co.,  .5th  .\ve.  & 

S8th  St. 
Best  &  Company,  372  Sth  Ave. 
Bonwit  Teller,  Inc.,  S8th  St.  &  5th  Ave. 
Lord  &  Taylor,  Sth  Ave.  &  38lh  St. 
James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  600  Sth  Ave. 
H.  Milfirim  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  6  W.  5 7th  St. 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Sth  Ave.  &  50th  St. 
British  Tweeds,  Inc.,  727  Madison  Ave. 
Tweed  Shop,  Inc.,  528  Madison  Ave. 
A.  De  Pinna  &  Co.,  6S0  Sth  Ave. 
Mary  Lewis  Fashions,  647  Sth  Ave. 
Peck  &  Peck,  Sth  Ave. 
Jay  Thorpe,  Inc.,  24  W.  S7th  St. 
Knox  the  Hatter,  440  Sth  Ave. 
Stein  &  Blaine,  Inc.,  13  W.  S7th  St. 
Henri  Bendel,  Inc.,  10  W.  S7th  St. 
Hattie  Carnegie,  Inc.,  42  E.  49th  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Wm.  FUene's  Sons  Co.,  426  Washington 
St. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  450  Washing- 
ton St. 

R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  140  Tremont 
St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Flint  &  Kent,  SS4  Main  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dey  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  401  S.  Salina  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
McCurdv  &  Company,  Inc.,  285  Main 
St. 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  250  Main 
St. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
The    J.    L.    Hudson    Company,  1206 
Woodward  Ave. 

Cincinnati,  0. 
The  Mabley  &  Carew  Co.,  Carew  Tower 
The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  4th  &  Race  Sts. 

Cleveland,  O. 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  1228  Euclid  Ave. 
The  Higbee  Company,  Public  Square 


The  May  Company,  Euclid.  Ontario  & 

Prospect  Aves. 
The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  630  Euclid 

Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Franklin,  Inc.,  260  S.  17th  St. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Market  &  Sth 
Sts. 

John  Wanamaker,  Inc.,  Market  &  13th 
St. 

B.  F.  Dewees,  1122  Chestnut  St. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  Dayton  Company,  7th  St.  &  Nicol- 
let Ave. 

, '  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Boggs  &  Buhl,  Inc.,  501  Federal  St. 
Joseph  Home  Company,  Box  55,  Stan- 
wix  &  Penn  Aves. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
G.  Fox  &  Company,  960  Main  St. 

WASmNGTON,   D.  C. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,   10th  &  11th, 
F  &  G,  N.W. 

Chicago,  III. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  121  N.  State  St. 
Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  17  N. 
State  St. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  S.  State  St. 

Miami,  Fla. 
Burdine's,  Inc.,  22  E.  Flagler  St. 

Dallas,  Tex. 
Neiman-Marcus    Company,    Main  & 
Ervay  Sts. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  Sth  Ave.  & 
Pine  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
I.  Magnin  &  Company,  Grant  Ave.  & 
Geary  St. 

O'Connor,  Moffatt  &  Company,  Stock- 
ton &  O'Farrell  Sts. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Bullocks-Wilshire,  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Betty  Babcock 


BETTY  BABCOCK 


//I  Seiileinber  she  turns  to  country  doings 


The  Honorary  Hunt  Secretary  oj 
the  Meadow  Brook  Hounds  and 
ex  M.F.H.  of  the  Monmouth  Conn 
ty  Hounds  has  four  daughters,  ini 
unquenchable  vitality  and  an  in 
terest  in  nearly  everything,  with 
children  and  hunting  leading  in 
that  order.  Among  other  things, 
she  is  President,  Board  of  Edncn 
tion  of  the  Woodbury,  L.  I.  Gradv 
Schools;  Trustee,  Woodbury  Meili 
odist  Church;  Director,  Brearle\ 
School,  N.  Y.;  ex-Chairman. 
Schools  Committee,  Child  Sln(l\ 
Association  of  America;  ex-Gov 
ernor,  the  Colony  Club;  illustrator. 
Harry  T.  Peters,  "Just  Hunting"; 
contributor,  hunting  articles  to 
"Polo";  "Horse  and  Horseman" 
and  Country  Life  since  1930. 

In  addition  to  writing  these  ar- 


ticles, Mrs.  Babcock  also  edits 
"The  Young  Sportsman"  page  of 
this  magazine,  and  is  sporting  men- 
tor to  the  youthful  enthusiasts  who 
seek  her  advice. 


f^BUC  ilBHAHY 


In  the  long  and  honorable 
tradition  of  the  Enghsh  Sil- 
versmith s  art,  one  of  the  most 
notable  periods  is  the  George 
111  (1760-1819).  The  Oliver 
Dish  and  Cover  illustrated 
are  excellent  examples  of  the 
beauty  and  quality  so  typical 
of  that  era.  They  were  made 
in  London  in  the  year  1767 
by  Thomas  Hemming. 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUILLE,  PRES.,  formerly  of  CRICHTON  &  CO  ,  iTo. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


AUGUST,  1940 
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BY  CROSBY  GAIGE 


WHEN  the  publisher  of  this 
magazine  suggested  to  me  some 
fourteen  months  ago  that  I  conduct 
for  him  a  department  to  be  called 
"Cellar  and  Pantry"  I  accepted  with 
alacrity.  The  task  of  making  monthly 
comment  on  the  gastronomic  aspects 
of  country  life  was  one  that  had 
definite  appeal  for  me.  I  was  born  in 
the  country  and  although  the  active 
part  of  my  business  life  was  and  is 
passed  in  the  city  I  live  on  a  farm  by 
preference.  I  leave  it  reluctantly  most 
mornings  of  the  week  and  return  to 
it  in  the  evening  for  the  rest  and 
restoration  and  reassurance  that  dwell 
in  country  lanes. 

It  is  only  on  a  farm  that  the  book 
of  good  living  can  be  studied  to  its 
fullest  extent,  studied  in  field  and 
garden,  in  barn,  dairy  and  sheep-fold, 
in  still-room  and  pantry.  There  the 
gifts  of  nature  are  at  hand  as  the 
swiftly  turning  cycle  of  the  year 
brings  them  to  us.  How  well  and  how 
wisely  we  deal  with  them  is  a  meas- 
ure of  our  capacity  and  our  intelli- 
gence. 

The  American  countryside  has  its 
own  cuisine,  which  from  humble  be- 
ginnings has  slowly  developed  until 
today,  in  its  highest  expression,  it 
perhaps  equals  any  table  set  on  earth. 
It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  de- 
partment to  borrow  for  the  benefit 
of  that  table  suggestions  and  recipes 
from  the  daily  working  experience  of 
the  che]s  of  the  great  hotels  and 
restaurants  of  New  York — Lugot  of 
the  Waldorf.  Diat  of  the  Ritz,  Henry 
of  "21",  Theophile  of  the  Sherry 
Netherlands,  Edmond  Berger  of  the 
Colony,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the 
real  masters.  A  curry  sauce  from  one, 
a  new  wrinkle  on  a  lamb  stew  from 
another,  a  crab  salad  from  a  third  all 
lend  variety  and  interest  to  a  coun- 
try menu.  So  here  for  your  approval 
is  a  little  piece  of  mischief  about  a 
summer  chicken  dish  from  Kurt 
Hoppe,  acting  chej  de  cuisine,  Hotel 
St.  Regis. 

Supreme  de  Volaille  St.  Regis 

Remove  the  two  half  breasts  from 
a  medium  sized  poached  chicken. 
Trim  them  carefully  into  half-hearts. 
Also  cut  two  slices  of  Virginia  ham 
into  the  same  half-heart  shapes.  Cover 
the  pieces  of  ham  with  a  thin  layer 
of  dissolved  aspic,  and  place  the  pieces 
of  chicken  on  top  of  them  securely. 

Cover  all  with  a  light  well  seasoned 
cream  sauce,  into  which  is  mixed  a 
small  amount  of  gelatine.  Let  rest  in 
a  cool  place  for  a  short  time.  Cover 
again  with  cream  sauce,  and  place  in 
icebox  for  at  least  thirty  minutes. 

Place  small  design  made  of  circles 
of  hard  boiled  egg  whites,  each  con- 
taining a  cooked  button  mushroom 
cap.  and  slices  of  ripe  olives  on  each 
portion  of  chicken. 

Cover  each  portion  with  melied 
aspic,  twice,  allowing  it  to  settle  each 
time,  in  icebox  for  few  minutes.  Then 
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place  the  prepared  pieces  on  a  platter 
intended  for  serving.  Use  a  yellow 
leaf  of  lettuce  underneath  and  small 
bouquets  of  green  asparagus  tips 
garnished  with  pimento.  Serve  in  the 
center  of  a  ring  of  diced  aspic. 


RUM    IN  AUGUST 

The  ancient  Hindu  name  for  sugar- 
cane was  Sakkara.  The  Latins  called 
it  Saccharum.  If  we  take  the  last 
three  letters  of  this  latter  word  we 
get  rum  and  that,  ladies  and  gentle- 
man, is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  have 
for  a  long,  cooling  drink  on  a  hot 
August  afternoon. 

Sugar-cane  originated  in  southern 
Asia,  spread  to  most  of  the  hotter 
countries  of  the  earth  and  by  1520 
plantations  of  it  were  flourishing  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  these  islands  it 
found  ideal  soil  and  climate  and  ulti- 
mately the  human  capacities  and 
genius  that  brought  to  perfection  its 
distillation  into  the  various  types  of 
rum  that  help  to  grace  our  lives 
today. 

That  galaxy  of  islands  and  isles 
and  coasts  ihat  stream  through  the 
western  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  brings  us  a  range  of 
rums  as  varied  and  as  interesting  as 
the  solar  spectrum.  They  all  stem 
from  sugar-cane.  They  all  have  cer- 
tain characteristics  in  common.  They 
all  have,  however,  individual  quali- 
ties of  color  and  consistency  and 
strength  and  flavor  and  aroma  that 
distinguish  them  from  their  neigh- 


bors. They  are  all  worth  study  if 
you  have  the  time,  the  interest  and 
the  capacity.  No  discriminating  pal- 
ate could  ever  mistake  a  Bacardi 
from  Cuba  for.  a  Planters'  Punch 
from  Jamaica.  They  are  both  good 
but  of  entirely  differing  characteris- 
tics. No  one  of  taste  could  ever  con- 
tuse the  heady  brilliance  of  Siegert's 
Bouquet  from  Trinidad  with  Gov- 
ernment House,  the  New  Deal  rum 
from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  British  colonies  in  the  West 
Indian  archipelago  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  by  similar  token 
the  British  rums  are  the  most  perva- 
sive. Britain's  sailors  are  raised  on 
rum.  It  is  the  pap  that  they  get 
from  their  nursing  bottles.  Perhaps 
today  this  is  an  encouraging  and 
heartening  factor.  There  is  nothing 
ersatz  about  a  bottle  of  rum. 

Grog  is  a  mixture  of  rum  and 
water  and  if  properly  made  is  an 
equal  portion  of  each.  It  got  its  name 
from  a  pair  of  pants  made  of 
grogram,  a  coarse  cloth  woven  of 
wool,  mohair  and  silk,  worn  by  Ad- 
miral Sir  Edward  Vernon  of  the 
British  navy.  On  account  of  his  trou- 
sers the  sailors  called  him  "Old 
Grog."  Sometime  in  the  year  1740  the 
Admiral  retired  with  his  fleet  and 
with  a  certain  amount  of  petulance, 
to  Jamaica,  from  an  unproductive 
attack  on  the  city  of  Cartagena,  in 
Colombia.  As  a  restorative  for 
dampened  soul  and  spirit  he  ordered 
for  each  sailor  a  portion  of  native 
Jamaican  rum  and  water.  It  proved 
to  be  a  popular  gesture.  The  tars 
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showed  their  appreciation  by  dubbing 
the  drink  "grog."  After  200  years 
grog  still  goes  on.  The  British  fleet- 
still  goes  on.  May  it  live  forever! 

American  rums  have  been  famous 
for  flavor  and  potency  since  clipper 
ships  with  gleaming  sails  plied  the 
seven  seas.  The  rums  of  Medford 
and  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans 
had  particular  and  pleasant  signifi- 
cance to  our  grandsires. 

I  am  going  to  list  some  of  the 
leading  rums,  their  source,  their 
producers  and  their  importers.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  index  of  ""Grossman's 
Guide  to  Wines,  Spirits  and  Beers," 
an  encyclopaedic  work  on  drinks  and 
drinking  by  Harold  Grossman.  I  was 
fortunate  to  see  this  book  in  manu- 
script form.  It  is  probably  in  print 
by  this  time  and  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  serious  student  of 
these  interesting  subjects. 

British  West  I.ndies 
Barbados 
Goddard.  J.  N.  &  Sons 
(Goddard) 

Alliance  Distributors,  N.  Y. 
Lightbourn.  J.  E.  &  Co. 
(Lightbourn's) 

"21"  Brands  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
Mount  Gay  Distilleries 
(Eclipse) 
Saccone,  Speed  &  Jenney  Inc., 
N.  Y. 

Parravincino.  V. 
(Punch  &  Judy) 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co..  N.  Y. 
Stansdeld,  Scott  &  Co. 
(Cockade) 

Bellows  &  Co.  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

Demerara 
Booker  Bros..  McConnell  &  Co. 
( Booker's) 

West  Shore  Wine  &  Liquor 
Co..  N.  Y. 

Hedges  &  Butler 
(Hedges  &  Butler) 

House  of  McAteer,  N.  Y. 
Lemon  Hart  &  Son 
(Lemon  Hart) 
Julius  Wile  Sons  &  Co..  N.  Y. 
Portal,  Dingwall  &  Norris 
(Bellows) 

Bellows  &  Co.  Inc..  N.  Y. 

Jamaica 

Berry  Bros. 
( Berry's) 

.Alliance  Distributors.  N.  Y. 
Charley.  Edwin 

(Charley's  Royal  Reserve) 

"21"  Brands  Inc..  N.  Y. 
Burke.  E.  &  J.  Ltd. 
(Burke's) 

E.  &  J.  Burke  Ltd.,  N.  Y. 
Finzi,  Daniel  &  Co. 
(Finzi) 

Park  Benziger  &  Co..  N.  Y. 
Grange  Hill  Estates 
(Grange  Hill) 

Kraus  Bros.  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Hedges  &  Butler 
(Hedges  &  Butler) 
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Planning  yonr 
canning  and 
preserving/ 

Ik  you  are  following 
Crosby  Gaige's  advice,  and  plan 
to  can  and  preserve  your  fruits 
and  vegetables  you  can  obtain 
the  three  books  recommended 
by  him  from  the  COUNTRY 
LIFE  BOOKSHOP. 

Successful  Canning 
and  Preserving 

by  Ola  Powell  Malcolm 

An  extremely  practical  hand- 
book. Contains  663  pages.  6 
colored  plates  and  303  il- 
lustrations    in     the  QQ 

Canning,  Preserving 
and  Jelly  Making 

by  Janet  M.  Hill 

Gives  the  latest  ideas  and  de- 
s"ribes  the  methods  found  to  be 
the  simplest  and  shortest  by  U. 
S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  State 
Universities  and  $1  '7C 
cooking  experts.  J-.  1  «J 

America's  Cook  Book 

While  this  is  a  complete  cook 
book  ( 1.005  pages  )  the  chapter 
on  Canning  by  Eloise  David- 
son is  consulted  by  schools,  ex- 
perts and  good  cooks  every- 
where. Fully  illustrated  and 
bound  in  a  washable  S'? 
binding.  *Z.DU 


Send  your  order,  with  check,  to 

COUNTRY  LIFE'S 
BOOKSHOP 

1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York 


THE   BURGER   PARK  STOVE 


Is  ideal  for  country  estates,  parks, 
gardens,  etc.  The  intensity  of 
heat  on  the  food  is  controlled  hy 
the  movable  fire  pan  which  is 
easily  raised  or  lowered  during 
the  course  of  cooking.  The  hinged 
plates  on  sides  may  be  used  as 
warming  shelves  and  If  lowered 
as  hre  stops.  Bums  economically 
either  wood  or  rharroal 


Manufactured  and  sold  direct  to  owners  by 

THE  BURGER  IRON  COMPANY 

Akron  Ohio 

Please  send  additional  information  and  price. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


House  of  McAteer,  \.  V. 
Lemon  Hart  &  Son 
(Lemon  Hart) 
Juhus  Wile  Sons  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Myers,  Fred  L,  &  Son 
(Planters'  Punch) 

R.  U.  Delapenha  &  Co..  N.  Y. 
Portal,  Dingwall  &  Norns 
(Bellows) 

Bellows  &  Co.  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
White,  Henry  &  Co. 
(Ned  Heart) 
National  Distillers  Prod..  N.  Y. 
Wray,  J.  &  Nephew 
(Dagger) 

Schieffelin  &  Co..  N,  Y. 


Trinidad 
Siegert,  Dr.  J,  G.  B.  &  Sons 
(Siegert's  Bouquet) 
Grieg,  Lawrence  &  Hoyt  Ltd., 
N.  Y. 

Cuba 

Arechabala,  Jose  S.  A. 
(Havana  Club) 

W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co..  N.  Y, 
Baccardi,  Campania  Ron 
(Baccardi) 

Schenley  Import  Corp.,  N.  Y. 
Collado,  Ramon  del 
(Trocadero) 

Picker-Linz  Importers,  N,  Y. 
Damuji,  Compania  Ron 
(Malecon) 

Bellows  &  Co.  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
Rovira  y  Cia  S,  en  C. 
(Rovira) 

Von  Bremen-Asche-de-Bruyn, 
N.  Y. 


Martinique  (French) 
Bardinet,  Les  Fils  de  P. 
(Negrita) 

Schenley  Import  Corp. 
Compagnie  Metropolitaine 
Rhums 

(St,  Martin) 

Kraus  Bros  &  Co, 
Marie  Brizard  &  Roger 
(Charleston) 

Park  &  Tilford  Import 
Foucauld  &  Co, 
(Port  Anna) 

Equitable  Trading  Co. 
Lambert,  Ernest  &  Cie 
(St.  James) 

Dean  Liquor  Distri 


,  N.  Y 
des 


N.  Y 


,  N,  Y 


N,  Y 


butors, 
N.  Y. 


Puerto  Rico 
Bacardi  Corp,  of  America 
(Bacardi) 

Schenley  Import  Corp,,  N.  Y. 
Barcelo  Marques  &  Co, 
(Riondo) 
West  Shore  Wine  &  Liq,.  N.  Y, 
Brugal  &  Co, 
( Brugal) 
Park  &  Tilford  Import,  N,  Y, 
Carioca,  Compania  Ron  Distileria 
(Carioca) 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  .Me,  N,  Y. 
Daiquiri  Cocktelera 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  .Ale,  N,  Y. 
Marin,  Manuel  &  Co. 
(Martin) 

Popper,  Morson  &  Co,,  N,  Y. 
National  Liquor  Co.  Inc, 
(Ron  Rey) 
Julius  Wile  Sons  &  Co,,  N,  Y. 
Nieves  &  Cia 
(El  Lider) 


Meyer  &  Lange.  N,  Y, 
Puerto  Rico  Distilling  Co, 
( Ronrico) 

McKesson  &  Rohbins,  N,  Y. 
Serralles,  Distileria,  Inc. 
(Don  "Q") 

National  Distillers,  N.  Y. 

United  States 
American  Distilling  Co. 

(Gretna) 
Caldwell.  A.  &  G,  J„  Inc, 

(Caldwell's) 

Newburyport,  Mass, 
Felton  &  Son  Inc. 
(New  England) 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  England  Distilling  Co,  Inc, 
(Mayflower) 

Wakefield.  Mass, 
Siboney  Distilling  Corp. 

Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Virgin  Islands 
Riise.  A,  H, 
(Old  St.  Croix) 

Henry  Kelly  &  Sons  Inc, 
N.  Y, 

St,  Croix  Sugar  Cane  Industries 
(Cruzan) 
St,  Croix  Sugar  Cane  Indus- 
tries   Sales    Corp,,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Virgin  Islands  Co, 
(Government  House) 

W,  A.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Miscellaneous 
Carbayllo,  Cio  Agricola.  Peru 
(Cartavio) 

Browne  Vintners  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Caricuao.  Licoreria,  Venezuela 
(Matos) 

Strohmeyer  &  .Arpe.  N.  Y. 
La  Tanguay  Distillery,  Philippine 
Is, 

(Tanguay) 
Austin  Nichols  &  Co,,  N.  Y. 
La  Tondena,  Inc,  Philippine  Is, 
(La  Tondena) 
Equitable  Trading  Co,.  N,  Y, 
Sarthe  Distillery.  Haiti 
(Sarthe) 

R,  C.  Williams  &  Co,,  N.  Y, 

Just  in  case  you  are  not  familiar 
with  some  of  the  more  pleasant  sum- 
mer uses  of  rum  I  will  tell  you  about 
a  few  dog-days  divertissements  that 
may  contribute  to  your  delectation 
or  your  downfall  as  your  discretion 
may  direct : 

Rum  Collins 
The  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
1  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
1  jigger  of  rum 

Shake  well  with  ice.  strain  into  a 
Collins  glass  with  three  lumps  of  ice, 
fill  glass  with  Club  Soda,  stir  well. 

West  Indian  Fizz 
The  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
1  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
1  jigger  of  rum 

Shake  with  cracked  ice,  strain  into 
fizz  glass,  fill  with  soda. 

Rum  Rickey 
The  juice  of  half  a  lime 
1  jigger  of  Cuban  rum 
1  small  bottle  of  Club  Soda. 


Takes  the 
pictures  you've 
never  dared 
to  take 

MAKING  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  pictures  is  easy  with 
this  Kodak  Monitor's  1/400- 
second  shutter.  That's  fast 
enough  to  "stop"  most  action 
...  so  you'll  get  pictures  full 
of  life  and  go  .  .  .  while  your 
subjects  move  about  as  freely 
and  naturally  as  though  there 
weren't  a  camera  in  sight. 
And  even  on  dull,  cloudy  days, 
you'll  get  surprisingly  good 
results — for  your  lens  is  swift, 
precise. 

Film-centering  mechanism, 
double-exposure  prevention 
device,  exposure-counting 
scale,  body  shutter  release. 
Pictures  are  big... sizes  below. 
PRICES  .  .  .  "With  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat  Special  //4.5  lens  and 
Supermatic  shutter,  Kodak 
Monitor  Six-l6,  for  2'/i  x  4'4- 
inch  pictures,  $48.50;  Six-20 
model  (2'4  x  3'4-inch  pic- 
tures), $42.50.  At  your  deal- 
er's .  .  .  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KODAK 

MONITOR 

SIX-16  (f/4.5  Special) 


Going  to  the  New  York  World's 
Fair?  Take  your  Kodak  —  visit  the 
Kodak  Building  —  see  the  Greatest 
Photographic  Show  on  Earth. 


ONLY  EASTMAN  MAKES  THE  KODAK 


AUGUST.  1940 
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4f^^N"PIPER" 


PIPfR-HflDSIECK 


NOTHING  LESS  WILL  DO 

BROWNE  VINTNERS  CO.,  INC.,  N.  V. 


A  Planters'  Punch,  Rum  Col- 
lins, or  frosted  Rum  Swizzle 
.  .  .  To  give  them  that  truly 
tropical  flavour — 

The  R7im  MUST  Be 

IMYERS'S 

"Planters^  Punch"  Brand 
100%  FINE  OLD  JAMAICA 
ALL  8  YEARS  OLD— 97  PROOF 


Serve  in  a  highball  glass  with  two 
lumps  of  ice. 

Greentree  Cooler 
The  following  is  a  long  summer 
drink  concocted  by  a  famous  bar- 
tender several  years  ago,  especially 
for  the  Green  Tree  Fair  held  this 
year  at  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney. 

Juice  of  half  a  lemon 

Juice  of  half  an  orange 

1  bar  spoon  of  sugar 

1  jigger  of  white  or  silver  Cuban  rum 

A  few  sprigs  of  mint 

Crushed  ice 

All  of  this  is  shaken  vigorously  in 
a  shaker,  poured  into  tall  glasses  and 
served  immediately. 

Rum  Swizzle 
Use  large  mixing  glass. 

1/2  wineglass  rum 

3  or  4  generous  dashes  of  .Angostura 
Bitters 

1/2  to  1  teaspoonful  of  syrup,  as  pre- 
ferred 

Pour  these  into  a  tall  mixing  glass, 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  water 
or  cracked  ice  and,  with  a  swizzle- 
stick,  swizzle  to  a  froth.  Serve  in  a 
cocktail  glass  or  small  tumbler.  If 
ice  is  used,  add  also  a  little  water. 
In  this  way  the  foam  is  created  more 
quickly  and  is  more  lasting. 

Planters'  Punch 
Juice  of  1  lime  or  Yz  a.  lemon 
1  teaspoonful  fine  granulated  sugar 
lyi  oz.  Jamaica  rum 

Squeeze  lime  or  lemon  into  mix- 
ing glass;  add  sugar,  rum  and  scoop- 
ful  of  shaved  ice.  Shake  vigorously, 
then  pour  without  straining  into  a 
10  oz.  goblet  or  collins  glass.  Fill 
with  carbonated  water,  stir  slightly 
and  serve  with  straws. 

Cuba  Libre 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  yl  lime  in  a 
10  oz.  collins  glass  and  drop  in  lime 
shell.  Add  3  cubes  of  ice,  oz.  of 
White  rum  and  fill  glass  with  Coca- 
Cola.  (As  I  have  just  returned  from 
an  excellent  luncheon  given  by  Wal- 
ter Mack,  President  of  the  Pepsi- 
Cola  Co.,  I  might  be  pardoned  for 
suggesting  that  Pepsi-Cola  is  most 
satisfactory  in  a  Cuba  Libre.)  Serve 
with  a  stir  rod.  (5  hearty  dashes  of 
Angostura  Bitters  are  sometimes 
added  to  this  popular  drink.) 


HOW  NOT  TO  BUILD  A  DAM 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 

was  finished  and  holding  water,  when 
we'd  ask  him  out  for  a  swim  some 
hot  day. 

Three  times  I  made  repairs,  and 
three  times  the  water  rose  almost 
to  the  spillway  before  she  went  out. 
Then  I  decided  that  I  had  made  the 
box  too  narrow,  and  the  remedy 
would  be  to  build  wings  running 
from  the  spillway  to  the  banks, 
and  fill  in  between  them  and 
the  original  dam.  Before  I  could 
complete  the  wings,  however,  it  was 
past  the  middle  of  September,  1938, 
and  the  rains  descended  and  the 
floods  came.  Came,  also,  the  hurri- 
cane, and  the  project,  perforce,  had 


to  be  abandoned.  The  framework, 
however,  still  stands,  testimony  that 
I  did  part  of  my  work  well.  But  a 
great  section  of  one  bank  has  gone 
downriver,  and  the  eventual  labor 
of  completing  the  job  has  been  in- 
creased ten  fold,  which  is  a  perfectly 
horrid  thing  to  contemplate.  And  all 
this  just  because  I  would  not  listen 
to  my  wife's  advice  at  the  beginning. 
Women  are  wonderful  creatures,  and 
their  vaunted  intuition  can  work  in 
devious  ways,  even  unto  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam. 

I  have  since  learned  that  even  had 
I  completed  the  wings,  my  dam  could 
not  have  held.  Water  is  a  mysterious 
force,  and  its  circumvention  can  re- 
sult from  neither  a  simple  nor  a 
brutal  assault  upon  it.  You  need 
craft,  and  guile! 

I  broke  down,  finally,  and  con- 
sulted our  friend  the  engineer.  He 
listened  to  me  with  patience  and 
amusement,  and  consoled  me  some- 
what by  telling  me  that  a  great  dam, 
somewhere  out  west,  had  gone  out 
for  precisely  the  same  reason  mine 
had  failed.  Then  he  gave  me  some 
extremely  valuable  information  about 
dams  in  general,  and  I  pass  it  along 
to  you  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
of  use  to  you  should  you  contemplate 
building  one. 

There  are,  roughly,  two  practical 
ways  of  building  a  small  earth  dam. 
One  of  them  is  to  dump  in  fill  until 
you  have  built  a  barrier  across  the 
stream  which  will  be  at  least  six 
times  as  wide  as  it  is  high.  In  other 
words,  if  you  want  a  seven-foot  head 
of  water,  as  I  did,  your  dam  will 
have  to  be  forty-two  feet  thick,  and 
that's  an  awful  lot  of  thickness.  In 
my  case,  it  would  have  taken  up  al- 
most half  my  pool. 

The  other  method  is  to  proceed 
about  as  I  did,  but  with  the  addition 
of  one  essential  feature.  That  fea- 
ture is  something  called  a  filter 
blanket,  and  is  built  on  the  down- 
stream  side  of  the  dam.  This  sounded 
silly  to  me,  until  our  friend  explained 
what  we  didn't  know  about  currents 
and  water  pressures. 

What  I  hadn't  realized  is  that  the 
action  of  water  against  a  dam  is 
something  far  more  complicated  than 
a  simple  push.  It  is,  rather,  more  like 
a  series  of  small  borings.  These  bor- 
ings will  seek  out  the  weak  places 
in  your  dam,  and  nibble  away  at 
them  like  termites.  Eventually,  they 
will  break  through,  carrying  the  ma- 
terial of  the  dam  with  them:  a  moist 
place  will  appear  on  the  outside  of 
the  dam,  then  a  dribble,  and  presto 
— le  deluge!  If  your  dam  is  thick 
enough,  and  of  the  right  material, 
the  nibbles  will  get  tired,  lose  their 
energy,  and  give  up  before  they  get 
through.  But  if  your  dam  is  narrow, 
you  have  to  circumvent  this  nibbling 
with  a  filter  blanket. 

.\  filter  blanket  is  simply  another 
dam  built  up  on  the  down-stream  side 
of  your  regular  one.  Instead  of  being 
constructed  of  wood  frames  with 
earth  fill  between  them,  it  is  con- 
structed of  layers  of  sand  and  rock. 
You  start  with  medium  sand,  then 
coarse  sand,  then  gravel,  and  finally, 
rock.  (-An  old  stone  wall  is  good  for 
this.) 

The  function  of  the  filter  blanket 


is,  briefly,  to  let  the  water  through 
(some  of  it)  and  keep  the  earth  in. 
No  dam  of  this  kind  can  be  expected 
to  be  absolutely  water  tight;  there 
will  be  some  seepage,  but  it  will 
cause  no  harm  if  it  does  not  carry 
particles  of  fill  along  with  it.  Water 
working  through  material  has  energy, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  narrow  dam. 
this  energy  is  not  dissipated  before 
it  gets  through.  Consequently,  it  will 
move  earth  particles  along  with  it.-- 
But  then  it  hits  the  coarser  material 
of  the  filter  blanket.  Here,  the  weight 
of  the  coarse  material  prevents  the 
earth  particles  from  tagging  along 
with  the  little,  boring  streams  of 
water;  the  progress  of  the  streams 
themselves  is  blocked,  they  lose 
energy,  and  thus  become  harmless 
seepage. 

As  for  dimensions,  the  filter 
l\.  blanket  should  be  about  twice 
the  thickness  of  the  dam  proper.  My 
friend  told  me  that  a  five-foot 
blanket  would  probably  have  been 
sufficient  for  my  particular  dam.  but 
six  feet  would  have  been  safer,  and 
a  necessity  if  I  had  wanted  a  ten, 
instead  of  a  seven,  foot  head  of 
water. 

Other  things  being  equal,  this  type 
of  earth  dam  is  probably  the  cheap- 
est and  best  you  can  build.  If,  how- 
ever, your  stream  has  a  good  solid 
rock  bottom,  concrete  would  be  your 
best  bet.  The  ratio  of  the  dam's 
thickness  to  the  head  of  water  de- 
sired should  be  not  less  than  eighty 
percent;  if,  for  example,  you  plan 
on  a  ten-foot  head  of  water,  you'd 
need  a  dam  eight  feet  through  at 
the  bottom.  And  something  of  ut- 
most importance  here — be  very  sure 
that  the  concrete  is  really  sealed  to 
the  rock  at  the  bottom,  that  it  is 
made  monolithic  with  the  rock.  If 
you  don't,  she'll  go  out  through  the 
bottom.  You'd  better  consult  expert 
opinion  before  going  ahead  with  any 
ambitious  concrete  projects. 

Let's  assume,  then,  that  you've 
selected  the  site  for  your  dam,  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  materials 
and  labor,  and  are  about  to  take 
a  deep  breath  and  become  an  ama- 
teur engineer.  W'ell,  wait  a  minute. 
You'd  better  investigate  the  laws  of 
your  state  which  pertain  to  riparian 
rights.  Write  to  your  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner,  and  he'll  either  give 
you  the  dope  himself,  or  put  you 
onto  the  proper  authorities.  Indeed. 
I  am  constantly  surprised  and 
pleased  with  the  cooperative  spirit 
and  efficiency  of  most  of  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  with  which 
I  have  come  into  contact.  Too  few 
of  us,  I  think,  make  use  of  the  really 
excellent  services  which  our  various 
governments  provide. 

In  general,  the  laws  are  reasonable, 
and  I  doubt  if  you  will  run  into  any 
trouble,  provided  your  project  is  not 
too  ambitious.  By  securing  the 
proper  permits  you  can  almost  cer- 
tainly enjoy  your  private  trout  fish- 
ing at  almost  any  time  of  the  year. 

So  I  haven't  discouraged  you,  and 
you  still  want  to  build  a  dam?  All 
right,  go  ahead,  and  good  luck  to 
you.  Ask  me  down  for  a  week-end, 
will  you — anytime  after  the  dam  is 
iinislied! 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


GUNS  &  GAME 


FOR  almost  seventy  years  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  has  been 
engaged  upon  an  enterprise  of  vital 
importance  to  the  United  States  of 
America — that  of  promoting  instruc- 
tion and  training  for  civilians  in  the 
use  of  small  arms,  particularly  the 
rifle  and  the  pistol.  This  is  a  service 
of  the  greatest  benelit  to  a  nation 
that  has  never  looked  with  favor 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful 
standing  army  or  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory peace-time  training.  Thanks 
to  the  National  Rifle  Association  we 
now  have  thousands  of  civilians  in 
this  country  who  know  how  to  shoot 
and  who  are  capable  of  teaching 
others  to  shoot.  Perhaps  we  shall 
need  their  help  sooner  than  we  have 
been  led  to  expect.  In  two  tragic 
weeks  our  conception  of  national  se- 
curity has  changed.  Complacency  has 
given  way  to  awareness  of  potential 
danger.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  time 
to  stir  up  baseless  suspicions  against 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  to 
charge  it  with  disloyalty  and  Fifth 
Co-'umn  activities,  as  has  recently 
been  done. 

The  attack  upon  the  National  Rifle 
Association  appears  to  be  based  on 
the  circumstance  that  a  few  service 
rifles  and  pistols  have  been  found  in 
the  possession  of  bund  crackwits. 
These  arms  had  been  sold  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  under  authoriza- 
tion of  Section  113  of  the  National 
Defense  Act  to  supposedly  respon- 
sible citizens.  That  a  few  Govern- 
ment arms  got  into  wrong  hands 
should  not  lead  anyone  to  overlook 
the  more  important  fact  that  rifles 
and  pistols  of  military  type  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  loyal, 
patriotic  Americans,  thanks  to  Sec- 
tion 113,  and  ready  for  use  in  train- 
ing other  citizens  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  subversive  activities  if 
necessary.  We  know  well  enough  that 
there  is  a  loathsome,  verminous  ele- 
ment in  our  population,  and  we  must 
expect  to  find  here  and  there  a  slimy 
representative  of  it  who  has  escaped 
the  environs  of  the  lavatory  to 
mingle  with  decent  folk.  No  great 
organization  but  has  a  few  of  these 
creatures,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  as- 
sume that  our  armed  forces,  of  which 
the  National  Rifle  Association  is  po- 
tentially a  part,  are  free  of  them,  but 
anyone  who  uses  an  incident  of  this 
sort  in  an  attempt  to  justify  treason- 
able charges  against  the  National 
Rifle  Association  is  showing  symp- 
toms of  a  wild-eyed  hysteria  that 
must  be  curbed  if  we  are  to  come  out 
of  this  mess  with  the  English  lan- 
guage  still   the   common  language. 

I  have  not  always  found  myself 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  staff 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  on 
minor  points  of  methods,  means,  and 
training  policies,  but  this  I  do  know, 
there  are  no  traitors  or  luke- 
warm patriots  among  these  men  who, 
in  times  of  peace,  have  labored 
quietly  and  persistently  to  help  pre- 


RIFLEME^;    TRANSPI.  AI\TED  GAME; 
SKEET  CHAMPIOI\SHIP 


pare  us  against  the  hour  of  our  dread- 
ful trial. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  as 
soon  have  a  hnyid  member  shooting 
at  me  with  one  of  our  service  rifles 
as  with  one  of  the  thousands  of  tine 
rifles  produced  by  one  arms  com- 
pany, and  available  to  anyone  who 
has  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 

IMPORTED  BIRDS 

At  one  time  or  another  almost 
every  species  and  variety  of  exotic 
game  bird  has  been  brought  to 
America  for  introduction,  in  the  hope 


ings  have  been  lost  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  their  sponsors  didn't 
know  how  to  handle  the  birds,  and 
frequently  put  them  down  in  the 
wrong  places.  The  three  birds  that 
seem  most  likely  to  make  a  go  of  it 
in  this  country  are  the  ring-necked 
pheasant,  the  Hungarian  partridge, 
and  the  chukar  partridge,  and  of 
these  the  pheasant  exhibits  the 
greatest  adaptability  and  range.  The 
two  partridges  appear  to  do  well 
only  in  comparatively  limited  re- 
gions, although  these  may  be  ex- 
tended as  a  result  of  research. 
Sportsmen  generally  are  enthusias- 


The  Great  Eastern  Skeet  Championship;  Bob  Confield  and  Dr.  Westermeier  shooting 


of  supplementing  an  already  exten- 
sive variety  of  native  birds.  The  list 
is  a  long  one  and  includes  ever>'thing 
from  the  capercailzie  on  down  to  the 
migratory  quai!  of  Asia,  which  bird, 
by  the  way,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  manna  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
emergency  ration  that  came  in  so 
very  handily  for  the  children  of 
Israel.  Unfortunately,  or  apparently 
so,  only  three  species  have  been  suc- 
cessfully colonized,  although  upwards 
of  a  million  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  sportsmen  in  these  transplanting 
operations.  I  say  that  these  failures 
seem  to  be  unfortunate  because  it  is 
known  that  a  good  bird  in  its  native 
country  may  acquire  bad  characteris- 
tics when  transplanted  to  a  strange 
environment,  and  may  become  a 
menace  to  native  species  and  to 
crops. 

For  this  reason  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey has  set  up  at  Patuxent,  Md.,  an 
experimental  station  to  serve,  among 
other  things,  as  a  sort  of  Ellis  Island 
for  these  feathered  immigrants.  The 
purpose  of  this  research  is  first  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  birds  likely  to 
be  poor  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and, 
second,  to  discover  ways  to  introduce 
desirable  species.  Thousands  of  plant- 


tic  at  the  prospect  of  the  successful 
introduction  of  a  foreign  game  spe- 
cies, but  not  always.  There  are  many 
who  protest  violently  at  w'hat  they 
consider  to  be  an  invasion  of  native 
game  bird  cover  by  a  less  desirable 
alien  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  accuse 
the  stranger  of  various  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  committed  against  the 
American  birds.  It  has  always  been 
my  opinion  that  money  and  effort 
expended  to  enable  our  native  game 
to  increase  is  more  likely  to  produce 
good  results  than  when  used  to  intro- 
duce a  stranger  species.  Yet  there  are 
other  considerations  that  often  justi- 
fy attempts  to  bring  in  foreign  birds. 

Occasionally  we  humans  in  pursu- 
ing our  busy  little  affairs  so  alter  the 
noble  lineaments  of  nature  that  no 
self-respecting  native  game  bird  or 
animal  can  endure  the  devastation. 
Then  it  is  permissible  to  look  about 
for  some  under-privileged  immigrant 
whose  existence  in  other  oppressed 
lands  has  been  so  difiicult  that  even 
a  ruined  American  landscape  looks  to 
it  like  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Baby- 
lon. Fishes,  too.  Deforestation  and 
general  hell-raising  have  spoiled  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  miles  of 
gorgeous   trout   water.   The  aristo- 


cratic foutinalis  is  unable  to  tolerate 
taints  and  temperatures  which  are  no 
embarrassment  at  all  to  less  fastidi- 
ous brown  and  rainbow  trout,  and 
these  may  often  be  introduced  with 
reason  and  propriety. 

The  people  coming  to  us  from  the 
southern  European  regions  are  no- 
torious bird  killers,  as  a  rule,  and 
until  they  have  been  reached  by  edu- 
cation or  the  law,  constitute  a  men- 
ace to  wildlife  of  no  mean  propor- 
tions. In  order  to  reduce  the  slaugh- 
ter of  native  game,  plantings  of 
pheasant  are  very  efiicacious,  as  I 
have  found.  To  persons  of  this  gen- 
try, whether  of  native  or  European 
origin,  the  poundage  of  a  bird  deter- 
mines its  relative  value,  overshadow- 
ing all  else.  Not  one  of  them  will 
waste  time  and  powder  on  a 
6-ounce  woodcock  if  there  are  any 
pheasant  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
half  dozen  two-dollar  pheasants  ju- 
diciously planted  in  an  otherwise  bar- 
ren swale  will  hold  the  attention  of 
a  squad  of  Nihilists  for  weeks  and 
keep  them  from  doing  mischief. 

LORDSHIP 

The  12th  Annual  Skeet  Tourna- 
ment held  on  Remington's  famous 
Lordship  Field  in  June,  brought  to- 
gether the  greatest  assemblage  of 
shooters  in  the  history  of  this  lively 
sport.  I  suppose  there  were  a  few 
gunners  present  who  shot  scores  of 
90  or  even  less  than  that,  but  there 
couldn't  have  been  very  many  of 
them  who  shot  no  better  than  my 
best. 

The  Hilltop  Team  of  Holliston, 
Mass,,  set  an  all-time  record  of  494 
X  500,  winning  the  team  champion- 
ship over  the  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
squad,  which  came  out  with  487. 

The  National  Telegraphic  cham- 
pionship was  won  by  that  hard  shoot- 
ing squad,  the  Gilmorc  Red  Lions  of 
Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

Robert  Canlield.  of  Locust  Valley. 
L.  I.,  won  the  Great  Eastern  Cham- 
pionship with  100  straight,  and  I 
think  I  know  something  of  how  he 
felt  as  he  called  for  his  100th  target. 
In  the  exercise  of  morality  the  longer 
the  practitioner  goes  straight  the 
easier  it  is  to  continue  to  go  straight 
— or  so  I  am  informed— but  it's  not 
true  of  target  shooting.  The  strain 
imposed  by  an  unbroken  series  of 
hits  can  become  terrific,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  competitive  shooting.  I 
daresay  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  degree  of  skill  possessed  by 
any  one  of  a  dozen  of  those  who 
shot  against  the  champion.  Barring 
fluke  targets,  matches  are  won  by  the 
contestant  who  can  maintain  a  high 
state  of  concentration  for  the  longest 
time,  and  that  is  why  skeet  and 
other  forms  of  target  shooting  fur- 
nish not  only  sport,  but  also  are  ex- 
cellent training  in  the  development 
and  use  of  the  higher  forms  of  human 
energv. 
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Sold  at  leading  stores 

IVrite  for  free  booklet 


LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 


FAMOUS  SADDLEMAKERS 
BRING  YOU  SWAGGERISH 
IN  BELTS 


St4fU 


The  "Dick  Downing' 


Hand  Tooled  in  lloral  scroll  design.  Full- 
qroin  Guernsey  Bridle  leather.  Saddle  Ton 
center  with  brown  border.  Bronze  military 
buckle ...  Pt  inches  wide. 


A REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFT. 
BELT  that  does  more  for  a  man 
than  just  hold  up  his  pants.  Real  he- 
man  style.  Handsome  hand  tooled 
and  hand  stamped  designs.  Made 
of  genuine  saddle  leather  by  Texas 
craftsmen  who  are  steeped  in  the  lore 
of  the  Lone  Star  State.  Authentic  de- 
signs that  bespeak  the  bold  spirit  of 
the  West.  Buckle  attached  to  outer 
billet  straps.  Inside  surface  next  to 
body  is  smooth  like  tongue  of  a  shoe. 
Comfort!  Finely  finished.  A  different 
kind  of  belt  that  will  be  the  envy  of 
your  friends.  Saddle  Tan  and  Duo- 
tone  Brown  for  hunting,  fishing,  riding, 
slacks,  etc.  Conservative  black  for 
business. 


Tfce  "Jomej  fannin" 

Hand  stamped,  basket  weave  desigi\.  Full-qroui  cow. 
hide.  Convex  Nickel-SUver  Buckle  Set.  Colors:  Saddle 
Ton;  New  Vintage  Brown;  Mohawk  Ton  Antique:  Black. 
IF  DEALER  DOESN'T  HAVE,  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


TEXAS  TANNING  A  MFG.  CO. 
(Kak,T,  o/  /amoui  Hrrrjord  SoJdUi) 
Yoakum.  Texas 

Please  send  ne  Texas  Ranger  Belts,  parcel 

post  C.  O.  D.  (  ).  Reminance  enclosed  (  ).  U  not  100 
per  cent  satislactory.  I  reserve  right  to  return  belt  within 
seven  days  (or  lull  rehmd. 

□  "Dick  Dowlinq"   u  >addi«  loo  □  New  Vintage  Brown 

c«ai*T  wtih  brown  border  only  Q  Mohawk  Tan  Antiqu* 

□  "lames  Fannin"  Q  Black  □  Saddle  Tan 
Waist  Measure  Inches. 

My  Name  

Address  

Cllr  


.Sla<e_ 


= CORONA 


Wcichs  .miIn  ">  Ihv.  M  cl.  ir.iClcr.. 
F.isy  liTiiis,  l(  desired. 


L.  C.  SMITH  & 
CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Office — 330  Fifth  Avenue 
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BOOTS  5.95 

Levi's   1.85 

Breeches  . .  .2.95 
10-gal.  Hats  1.95 
Stetsons  .  .Shirts 
Frontier  Pants 
Jodhpurs,  Spurs 
SADDLES  New  rf  Used 
Hiding  Needs  Exclusively 


Est. 

1875 


KHUFFmnn 

141  ERST  24th  ST.,  H.  V. 


WRITE  TO  US 
FOR  ANY  BOOK  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  HORSES 


THE 

HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 


1270  SIXTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  garden  for  the  lacquer- 
ing: Mary  Chess  Scented 
Lacquer  on  inside  surfaces  of 
drawers,  cupboards,  or  under 
window-sills.  Or  scent  linen 
closets  with  Heliotrope:  your 
lingerie  with  Gardenia,  Lilac, 
or  Carnation.  For  the  man  of 
the  house.  Pine  or  Heather. 
From  $3.75  to  $22.50  a  jar. 
Mary  Chess,  334  Park  Ave. 


Double  sixes  in  a  travel- 
ling backgammon  set  of  hand 
tooled  Florentine  calf.  Dice 
and  counters  are  made  of 
catlin.  An  excellent  thought 
for  one  of  your  addict  friends 
— or  as  a  very  handsome 
note  on  your  own  game  table. 
$34.50.  Saks  Fifth  Ave. 


Going  Indian  on  a  light 
scale:  the  lamp  base  combines 
native  Sante  Fe  clay  with  an 
authentic  design  in  black  on 
a  cream  color  ground,  set  off 
by  a  clay  red  band  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  parchment  shade 
combines  the  same  colors, 
with  the  clay  red  band  at  the 
top.  Americana  in  an  inter- 
esting and  pleasing  manner. 
Height,  20"  overall.  $35  com- 
plete. Ward  &  Rome,  67 
East  S7th  St.  This  lamp 
would  be  an  attractively 
decorative  accent  for  a  li- 
brary table. 


Unbridled  delight :  for  a 
'mall  boy  or  small  boy  grown 
up  as  dude  rancher.  Martin- 
gale, bridle,  and  reins  made 
of  hand  sewn  cowhide,  with 
sterling  silver  mountings.  As 
authentically  American  as  a 
rider  of  the  western  sage. 
Bridle  and  reins,  $13,50 — 
martingale,  $10.95,  F,  A,  O, 
Schwarz.  745  5th  Ave. 


Week-end  encore ;  lo  insure 
top  place  on  your  hostess' 
favorite-house-guest  list,  take 
her  this  gay  and  decorative 
ceramic  lady  with  candy  flower 
headdress.  Perugina  follow 
the  old  adage  about  what 
exists  inside  a  lady's  head, 
and  fill  this  one  with  an  as- 
sortment of  super-sweets.  An 
altogether  charming  package 
for  $5,75.  Perugina  at  5th 
Ave.  at  56th  St.  have  a  wide 
assortment  of  original  and 
amusing  candy  package?  to 
say  nothing  of  their  party 
ideas. 
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Getting  around  the  corn 
problem:  a  lovely,  simple 
crystal  dish,  which  stands  on 
its  own  feet  and  connives 
with  the  ingenious  silver 
holders,  in  making  it  possible 
to  serve  and  eat  corn  with 
confident  composure.  The 
dishes,  $7.50  a  dozen,  the 
picks.  $1.65  a  pair.  Carole 
StupelJ,   507   Madison  Ave. 


Jewels  by  the  hour ;  instead 
-of  numerals — minutely  carved 
sapphires  sparkle  the  time. 
Sport  watch  entirely  of  dull 
pink  gold.  The  1 7-jewel  move- 
ment has  the  delicate  preci- 
sion achieved  by  Swiss  crafts- 
men. SlOO.  Black  Starr  and 
Frost — Gorham.  594  5th  Ave. 


Wedding  cake  de  luxe:  in 
case  you  don't  know  of  Mme. 
Blanche  cn  East  57th  Street, 
number  243 — she  has  been 
designing,  baking,  and  deco- 
rating cakes  for  most  of  the 
exclusive  weddings  for  the 
past  thirty-five  years.  In  fact 
she  is  a  tradition  in  the  wed- 
ding cake  world.  Prices  and 
design  are  necessarily  indi- 
vidual, depending  on  the  for- 
mality or  informality  desired. 
She  also  has  an  unusual  vari- 
ety of  bridal  favors  to  choose 
from,  or  will  design  ones  espe- 
cially for  you. 

Dirn  .  .  .  dl  cute:  Mary 
Lewis,  classic  in  clothes  for 
children,  designed  these  two 
dirndls  on  English  patterns. 
The  blue  and  white  check 
\  iyella  flannel  in  sizes  2-6. 
S7.95.  The  cocoa  brown 
crepe  chambray  in  a  new 
material  that  does  not  have 
to  be  ironed.  Sizes.  7-14  at 
S4.05.  647  5th  Ave. 


The  male  animal:  with  an 
eye  to  those  who  like  a  touch 
of  humor  with  their  talisman. 
Countess  Mara  has  designed 
ome  handmade  sport  ties. 
This  one.  in  assorted  colors, 
is  an  innovation  on  the  but- 
ton craze.  Price.  $7.50.  For 
those  who  like  a  pleasingly 
masculine  sha\-ing  lotion,  this 
one  comes  in  a  decorative 
bottle  for  S6.50.  Both  found 
at  338  Park  Ave.  This  house 
also  has  a  fine  group  of  hand 
made  sport  socks  of  Scotch 
wool  in  good  color  combina- 
tion's. 


e  CO  pit 


a  ^ine  old  trijjod  taLle 

AT  either  end  of  your  sofa  or  beside 
your  favorite  chair,  this  table  would 
not  only  add  a  note  of  distinction  but  ser^'e 
many  useful  purposes.  It  has  a  birdcage  top 
which  allows  it  to  tilt  as  well  as  revolve. 
Hand-made,  with  beautiful  hand-rubbed 
finish.  Height,  27";  top,  20"  x  25 V4". 
Solid  crotch  mahogany  top,  inlaid,  as  illus- 
trated, $55.  Also  available  without  inlay — 
in  solid  mahogany,  maple,  cherry  or  wal- 
nut, $42.  Express  prepaid. 

Photographs  and  descriptions  of  other  fine  pieces 
sent  upon  request. 

CLEMONS  &  BLAKE 


-9  East  Elfxenth  Street 


Ch.^ttanoog.\,  Tennessee 


SO  EASY  TO  HANDLE,  BECAUSE 

li  s  so  light  in  weight  .  .  .  yet  results 


Pictured  here  is  the  stainless 
teel  model 


will  posifively 
amaze  you 
when  first  you 
cook  in  fhe 


Just  imagine  peas  cooked  in  less  than 
1  Minute — and  other  vegetables  with 
like  speed  .  .  .  and  with  natural  garden 
colors  retained.  Imagine  meats  tender- 
ized in  35  to  40  Minutes.  Flex-Seal  re- 
tains more  vitamins  and  mineral  salts, 
too.  See  your  dealer,  or  write  for  free 
booklet,  to 


VISCHER    PRODUCTS  CO 


425  Orleans  St. 
Chicago,  IIL  


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $75. 

New  naturol  wood  pony  cart,  $50. 

New  russet  exercising  harness,  $35. 

New  fine  harness,  $65. 

New  combination  bridles,  $20. 

Viceroy  show  wagons,  $275. 

Goat  outfits — 

Wagons  and  harness,  $16.50 

COLONIAL  POST  LAMP 

$10.00  Prepaid 


Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 
10"  X  10"  X  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 


RAY  HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


W  ARD  &  ROME 

6  3  East  5  7th  Street,  New  York 

Decorative  Painting' 
Paper  Lampshades 
Tole 


Japanned  Tea  Tray.s 
with 

Folding  Bamboo  Stands 


Chinese  Porcelain  Lamps 
\%ith 

\atural  Wood  Bases 


Paper  Screens 
Made  to  order 
$15  a  panel  and  up 


"SEPTEMBER  IN  THE  SHOPS" 


^(ou  will  find  many  new 
and  interesting  articles 
suitable  for  gifts,  as  well 
as  practical  things  for 
the  countrv  home  and 
outdoor  activities,  illus- 
trated and  described  in 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Septemher  issue 
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GARDEN 


BLOOMS  WHEN  YOU  WANT  THEM 
MEA,N   WORK,    BUT    ARE  POSSIBLE 


INT  the  horse  and  buggy  days,  it 
was  the  fashion  to  drive  or  ride 
leisurely  up  to  a  front  door,  chat 
with  one's  friends,  who  were  probably 
sitting  on  the  porch,  or  hitch  the 
horse  to  a  post  and  stay  awhile.  Not 
so  nowadays.  Bu'-y  motors  are  always 
coming  and  going,  everyone  is  always 
in  a  hurry,  there  is  no  front-porch 
peace  and  quiet;  in  fact,  the  problem 
is  to  know  how  and  where  to  put 
the  entrance  drive. 

This  problem  has  had  to  be  faced 
by  many  persons,  but  especially  by 
those  who  have  bought  and  remod- 
eled an  old  house  and  place.  Often 
the  driveway  wandered  up  to  just 
the  part  of  the  house  where  the 
garden  or  outdoor  sitting  room 
should  be. 

This  month's  article  shows  a  happy 
solution  of  the  question.  Undoubtedly 
this  driveway  originally  went  up  the 
hill  to  a  turn-around  in  front  of  the 
main  door.  When  the  farm  house  was 
remodeled  a  wise  architect  moved 
the  turn-around  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  built  a  stone  retaining  wall, 
topped  by  a  picket  fence,  and  made 


steps  leading  through  a  little  arbor 
to  the  flagstone  path,  which  leads  to 
the  house.  This  construction  made  it 
possible  to  have  a  large  grass  terrace, 
shaded  by  apple  trees,  and  bounded 
by  the  picket  fence.  Later  a  border 
of  gay  old-fashioned  flowers  was 
added  in  front  of  the  fence.  It  was 
the  answer  to  this  problem,  and 
something  like  it  can  almost  always 
be  worked  out  in  similar  fashion. 

Put  the  turn-around,  or  courtyard, 
or  what  you  will,  on  the  side  of  the 
house.  Let  the  motors  be  parked 
there,  and  the  confusion  of  all  the 
comings  and  goings  be  centered  there. 
Then,  feature  the  walk  leading  from 
the  courtyard  to  the  front  door. 
Make  it  of  flagstone  or  brick,  and 
enter  it  through  an  old  gate  or  an 
arbor,  or  border  the  entire  pathway 
with  lilacs.  Sometimes  it  is  feasible 
to  incorporate  this  entrance  walk  as 
a  part  of  the  garden  design  itself. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  of  do- 
ing this,  and  each  one  can  be  worked 
out  in  a  charming  practical  way. 
Do  not  let  anyone  argue  you  out  of 
it  by  suggesting  that  you  will  ruin 


This  month's  article  gives  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  entrance  drive 


your  best  slippers  on  a  rainy  night. 
Wear  rubbers,  or  old  slippers,  and 
carry  the  good  ones  under  the  arm; 
do  anything  but  spoil  the  living  part 
of  your  house  and  garden  by  having 
a  road  just  where  it  has  no  business 
to  be. 

The  garden  border  on  this  place 
looks  very  simple,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  a  very  deluxe  little  af- 
fair. The  owners  like  it  to  be  all  in 
full  bloom  for  the  months  they  live 
there,  which  are  May,  June,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  and  they  are  en- 


tirely willing  and  cooperative  in 
allowing  me  to  do  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  a  garden  that  way;  which 
is  the  constant  and  careful  replace- 
ment of  flowering  plants. 

The  system  roughly  is  this.  There 
are  comparatively  few  perennials 
that  are  allowed  to  "stay  put."  These 
are  funkia  (in  the  shady  parts), 
salmon  poppies,  heuchera,  Japanese 
iris,  nepeta,  and  a  quantity  of  nar- 
cissus bulbs.  Many  old  stand-bys,  like 
phlox  and  Shasta  daisies,  are  not  used 
at  all,  because  they  bloom  when  the 
family  is  away. 

In  early  April,  quantities  of  colum- 
bine, foxgloves,  anchusa  dropmore 
and  myosotidiflora,  primroses,  and 
phlox  divaricata,  are  planted;  also, 
for  the  front  of  the  border  hundreds 
of  little  fellows  like  pansies,  forget- 
me-nots,  and  English  daisies,  are  put 
in.  Masses  of  tulips  and  hyacinths 
were  planted  the  preceding  autumn, 
so  the  sum  total  in  the  spring  is  a 
riot  of  bloom.  The  minute  these 
bulbs,  as  well  as  the  primroses,  pan- 
sies, and  forget-me-nots,  are  over, 
they  are  taken  out,  and  annuals  in 
bloom  are  substituted.  Heliotrope, 
pale  yellow  lantanas,  white  petunias 
and  blue  ageratum  are  popped  right 
in,  giving  immediately  the  necessary 
color  and  bloom  to  the  garden.  These 


Masses  of  tulips  and  hyacinths  were  planted  in  the 
autumn,  resulting  in  a  riot  of  spring  blooms 


Sizeable  detailed  blue-prints  may  |J^>^^_.-^>-v^ 
be  obtained  from  Country 
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plants,  in  flower  so  early,  must  be 
purchased  from  a  greenhouse. 

The  same  rather  drastic  treatment 
happens  to  the  columbine,  anchusa 
(tall  and  dwarf),  and  phlox  divarica- 
ta.  They  too  come  out  when  their 
fleeting  job  of  blooming  is  over,  and 
annuals  such  as  zinnias,  salvia  fari- 
nacea.  marigolds,  etc..  etc..  are  sub- 
stituted. If  this  transplanting  opera- 
tion is  done  carefully  most  of  the 
patients  will  survive.  They  must  be 
lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and 
planted  immediately  in  rows  in  some 
sort  of  a  nursery,  and  kept  good  and 
wet  for  a  few  days.  If  possible  put 
the  precious  little  primroses  in  par- 
tial shade.  If  the  summer  is  a  dry 
one,  they  should  be  watered  occasion- 
ally and  not  left  to  perish  of  heat 
and  neglect. 

You  will  probably  ask:  "But  why 
remove  everything?    Why  not 
leave  the  perennials  stationary?"' 

The  answer  is  the  old  time  truth 
that  "no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time."  There- 
fore, if  a  small  border  must  be  kept 
really  in  flower,  it  is  obligatory  to 
remove  the  plants  that  have  finished 
blooming,  and  make  room  for  the 
ones  that  are,  or  will  be  blooming 
shortly. 

It  is  not  a  cosy  old-fashioned  type 
of  gardening,  but  it  is  the  answer — 
and  a  very  flashy  one — to  the  demand 
that  a  small  space  be  kept  in  a  blaze 
of  bloom  for  definite  periods  of  time. 
Upon  request  two  blue  prints  may  be 
obtained  from  Country  Life.  One 
shows  the  spring  and  early  summer 
planting,  the  other  the  autumn 
planting. 


BROAD-LEAF  EVERGREENS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

bling  a  holly  leaf.  The  leaves  are 
a  duller  green  than  the  large  form, 
while  the  blossom  and  fruit  are  very 
much  like  those  of  the  larger  rela- 
tive. In  its  native  haunts,  the  dwarf 
is  usually  found  in  higher  altitudes 
than  the  tall  form;  but  it  does  not 
resent  coming  down  into  the  low- 
country.  This  dwarf  holly-grape  is 
especially  desirable  with  ferns  for  a 
medium  height  ground  cover,  more 
than  fine  with  rhododendrons  and 
kalmia. 

Salal  (gaultheria  shallon)  is  an- 
other west  coast  native  which  has  a 
large  contribution  to  make  to  the 
shady  garden  and  wooded  area.  Salal 
is  a  close,  compact,  broad-leafed, 
evergreen  shrub  ranging  from  three 
to  six  feet  in  height.  Its  heart-shaped 
leaves  are  dark  and  glossy  above, 
light  below,  and  are  from  one  and  a 
half  to  four  inches  long.  The  lovely 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  and 
auxiliary  racemes  and  are  pinkish- 
white,  urn-shaped  flowers,  which  look 
almost  as  though  made  of  fragile  wax. 
They  cover  the  bush  during  May 
and  June,  with  frequent  blossoms  into 
the  late  fall.  These  are  followed  by 
dark  purple  fruits  which  are  attrac- 
tive in  appearance  and  are  loved  by- 
birds  and  chipmunks.  The  fruit  once 
was  an  important  food  supply  for  the 
west  coast  Indians,  and  the  pioneers 
used  them  generously  before  they  had 


cultivated  fruits.  When  first  intro- 
duced into  England,  it  was  thought 
it  would  become  as  important  as  a 
fruit  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 

The  salal  was  the  first  plant  the 
young  David  Douglas  saw  when  he 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  1825,  after  the  better  than 
six  months  voyage  from  England,  on 
a  search  for  new  plants  for  English 
gardens.  He  greatly  admired  it  and 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  its  first 
introduction  into  England  where  it  is 
highly  regarded  for  forming  game 
thickets  and  for  rougher  areas  of 
extensiv^e  rockeries. 

The  shrub  cannot  tolerate  lime 
and  loves  an  acid,  humus-filled 
soil,  along  with  plenty  of  shade  and 
moisture.  Once  established,  it  spreads 
rapidly  by  underground  root  stocks. 
Its  native  range  is  British  Columbia 
and  well  south  into  California,  from 
sand  dunes  high  into  the  mountains. 
It  is  more  tender  than  Oregon  holly- 
grape;  for  instance,  the  one  growing 
in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Boston 
is  reported  as  "barely  able  to  exist." 
So  its  range  on  the  east  coast  is  from 
about  New  York  southward,  unless 
given  winter  protection.  It  is  lovely 
growing  with  the  Oregon  holly- 
grape,  ferns,  rhododendrons,  and  sim- 
ilar plantings  which  can  give  such 
rich  beauty  to  the  shady  places. 

The  very  mention  of  Oregon  holly- 
grape  and  salal  conjure  up  the  pic- 
ture of  the  deeply  forested  ranges  of 
the  Coast  and  Cascade  mountains, 
and  that  picture  is  inseparable  from 
the  thought  of  the  giant  ever-green 
sword  fern  which  grow-s  so  luxuriantly 
in  the  almost  twilight  shade  of  the 
forest.  For  some  years  past  these 
ferns  have  been  cut  in  car-load  lots 
for  shipment  to  mid-western  and  east 
coast  cities  for  use  in  the  holiday 
trade.  Many  a  city  dweller  who  re- 
members with  delight  the  glimpse  of 
a  lovely  Christmas  fern  (polystichiim 
acrostichoides)  which  he  saw  cheer- 
fully peeking  out  of  the  snow  under 
the  trees  on  the  wooded  hillside,  looks 
upon  these  ferns  in  amazement  and 
wonders  where  such  giants  were  dis- 
covered. But  they  are  not  Christmas 
ferns;  they  are  a  Pacific  coast  rela- 
tive, the  sword  fern  (poly stic hum 
munitum).    These    great  evergreen 
ferns  growing  in  shaded,  moist  loca- 
tions, bedded  deep  in  leaf  mold,  are 
commonly  all  of  four  feet  long  and 
frequently  over  five  feet  in  length, 
making  it  the  largest  evergreen  fern 
of  North  America. 

THE  sword  fern  cheerfully  comes 
into  the  shady  garden  or  takes 
its  place  out  in  the  woodland.  Appar- 
ently, time  exacts  no  toll  from  this 
fern,  for  they  seemingly  grow  larger 
and  more  beautiful  with  the  years. 
It  does  not  refuse  to  live  in  rather 
poor  soil,  but  it  gives  its  full  beauty 
only  when  growing  in  a  shady  loca- 
tion in  a  humus-fiUed  soil  and  receiv- 
ing a  generous  amount  of  moisture. 

Bring  these  three  west  coast  na- 
tives into  the  woodland  to  join  with 
the  rhododendrons,  the  kalmia.  and 
all  the  other  lovely  plants,  and  they 
will  bring  a  rich  luxuriant  beauty  to 
the  deep  shaded  woodland  that  will 
make 'it  a  still  greater  joy — and  at 
every  season  of  the  year. 


Some  Things  We  Lack 

, ,  .at  Virginia  Hot  Springs 

THERE'S  no  brass  band  at  The  Homestead ;  there's 
no  hostess  to  inveigle  you  into  games  you  don't  want  to 
play.  There's  no  attempt  to  regiment  you  into  tourna- 
ments or  riding  parties  or  organized  entertainment 
against  your  will.  \'ou  are  never  asked  to  "be  a  good 
sport  and  join." 

But  always  on  hand  is  one  of  the  world's  great  hotel 
services,  read\-  to  assist  you  when  \ou  request  it,  ready 
to  let  you  go  your  m\  n  peaceful  way  when  yon  desire  it. 

The  whole  purpose  and  intent  of  The  Homestead's 
staff  is  to  provide  supreme  comfort  in  an  atmosphere  of 
tranquillity. 


Join  us  in  some  of  these  friendly  and  informal  sports 
events:  Bath  County  Horse  Show,  August  8;  Fair- 
acre  Golf,  Labor  Day;  Fail  Tennis  Tournament, 
October  6;  Fall  Golf  Tournament,  October  13;  Bath 
County  Field  Trials,  October  18.  Maybe  you  would 
like  a  program  on  one  or  more  of  these  affairs.  Just 
let  us  know  your  pleasure. 


Homestead 

?^J^%L.-^.-    LOCATED  AT  HOT  SPRINGS 


New  York  booking  office  !n  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


Washington  booking  office  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel 


In  Pittsburgh :  At  Your  Service.  Inc., 
Hotel  William  Penn 


AUGUST,  1940 
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NOTES  ON  HORSES 


NYDRIE  STABIES 

Esmont,  Virginia 

Breeders  of  the  following  winners 
during  past  four  years: 

DINNER  DATE  GALAPAS 
DONITA  M  WHITE  TIE 

FRANCESCO  PARSCOUT 

and  many  others. 

Will  Present  for  Sale  on 

AUGUST  8th 

at  sales  of  Fasig  Tipton  Company 
at  SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

the  following  yearlings: 

Chestnut  Colt  by  Pompey — DURZES 
Bay  Colt  by  Pompey— PARCO 
Chestnut  Colt  by  Tintagel— TENTING 
Chestnut  Colt  by  Gallant  Fox— MORNING 
Chestnut  Coh  by  Stimulus— MELODIANA 
Chestnut  Coh  by  Omaha — AMBLE 
Chestnut  Filly  by  Diavolo— GALLANT  LADY 
Bay  Fillv  by  Jacopo— BROAD  RIPPLE 
Chestnut  Filly  by  Omaha— MY  RISK 
Bay  Filly  bv  Tintagel— JULEPTIME 
Brown  Filly  by  Tintagel— HIGHLAND  DELL 
Bay  Filly  by  Pompey— PEGGY  BYRNE 


BELAIR  STUD 

Yearling  Sale 


Wednesday^  Aug.  7 

At  Saratoga 
•  •  • 

The  following  highly  bred  yearlings  will  be  offered: 

Ch  c,  by  Gallant  Fox   Bosnia,  by  Bosworth. 

Gr  rn  c,  by  Gallant  Fox  Tetrina  2nd.,  by  Tetratema. 

Dk  b  c,  by  Sir  Gallahad  3rd  Silver  Lane,  by  Jim  Gaffney. 

Dk  b  c,  by  Alcazar  Lucky  Pledge,  by  Sir  Gallahad  3rd. 

Ch  c,  by  Alcazar  Marigal,  by  Sir  Gallahad  3rd. 

B  f,  by  Sir  Gallahad  3rd  Cozy  Tinne,  by  High  Tinne. 

B  f,  by  Gallant  Fox  Vicaress,  by  Flying  Ebony. 

B  f,  by  Gallant  Fox  Marianne,  by  Prince  Palatine. 

B  f,  by  Alcazar  Bobbles,  by  Sir  Gallahad  3rd. 

Ch  f,  by  Alcazar  Valse,  by  Sir  Gallahad  3rd. 

Br  f,  by  Alcazar  Ripples,  by  Sir  Gallahad  3rd. 

B  f,  by  Jacopo  Lady  Diver,  by  Sir  Gallahad  3rd. 

B  f,  by  Gallant  Fox  La  Palina,  by  Ambassador  4th. 

Dk  b  f,  by  Gallant  Fox  Ondulation,  by  Sweeper. 

B  f,  by  Sir  Gallahad  3rd  Periwinkle  2nd.,  by  Clarissimus. 


MR.  VANDERBILT  S  MOVE 

THE  responsibility  placed  upon 
American  Thoroughbred  breed- 
ing, and  therefore  racing,  by  the 
shocking  European  situation  is  being 
accepted  as  it  should  be.  Leaders  of 
the  American  turf  are  showing  an 
understanding  of  what  the  future 
will  apparently  require,  which  is  very 
important  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  phases  of  our  horse 
sports  today  which  are  senseless  and 
discouraging. 

Not  the  least  stride  in  the  right 
direction  may  be  found  in  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  Alfred  G.  Van- 
derbilt  that  $50,000  in  added  money 
has  been  assigned  to  a  two-and-a- 
quarter  mile  race  to  be  run  to  Bel- 
mont Park  on  the  closing  day  of  its 
fall  meeting,  October  5.  This  race 
will  be  known  as  the  New  York 
Handicap  and  will,  of  course,  be  the 
longest  stake  race  run  in  this  coun- 
try. 

More  than  that,  the  Ladies'  Handi- 
cap, for  fillies  and  mares,  is  to  be 
increased  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and 
a  half.  The  Champagne  Stakes  has 
been  doubled  in  value  and  lengthened 
from  six  and  a  half  furlongs  to  a 
mile.  And  the  value  of  the  Manhat- 
tan, at  a  mile  and  a  half,  has  been 
increased  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Students  of  the  American  turf 
have  long  been  concerned  over  the 
"degeneration"  of  our  horses  from 
distance  runners  into  sprinters,  from 
horses  made  of  iron  into  rather  more 
delicate  flora.  Among  the  causes  of 
this  disappointing  trend  have  been 
the  emphasis  on  sprint  racing,  the 
virtual  elimination  of  distance  rac- 
ing, the  lack  of  interest  in  weight- 
for-age  races,  the  disparagement  of 
filly  races,  and,  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, the  desire  on  the  part  of  so 
many  to  look  upon  racing  as  a  busi- 
ness first  and  a  sport  second. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  making  a  valiant 
effort  to  reverse  this  trend.  We  wish 
him  all  success  and  offer  him,  here, 
our  whole-hearted  support. 


STEEPLECHASING 

PROSPECTS  for  the  steeplechasing 
season  are  brighter  than  in  many 
years.  Saratoga  will  have  at  least 
100  jumpers  on  hand  and  there  may 
be  as  many  as  130.  many  of  them 
horses  of  better  class  than  have 
been  running  between  the  flags  re- 
cently. Quite  as  important,  perhaps, 
is  the  fact  that  the  wet  spring  has 
put  Saratoga's  turf  in  such  excellent 
condition  that  even  August's  hot 
suns  should  not  be  able  to  bake  it. 
Saratoga  will  offer  more  than  $30,000 
in  stakes  for  the  jumpers. 

Delaware  Park  did  steeplechasing 


a  real  service  this  year  with  better 
fields  and  better  horses  than  ever 
before. 


POLO 

THE  polo  season  has  been  mak- 
ing strides.  One.  quite  spectacu- 
lar, was  a  high-goal  game  of  class 
at  Meadow  Brook  on  July  14  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  In  this 
contest  a  side  representing  Bostwick 
Field  beat  Meadow  Brook  9  to  6,  in 
six  chukkers.  On  the  winning  side 
were  G.  H.  Bostwick,  Cecil  Smith. 
E.  T.  Gerry  and  R.  L.  Gerry.  For 
the  losers  played  Michael  Phipps, 
who  got  leave  from  the  Plattsburg 
training  camp  to  appear,  James  P. 
Mills,  Stewart  Iglehart  and  William 
Post.  IL  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  was 
the  referee.^ 

The  game  was  well  played  on  the 
famous  International  Field,  on  which 
no  horse  had  stepped  since  last 
September.  It  was  an  even  contest 
until  the  fifth  chukker,  when  a 
change  in  the  Bostwick  Field  line-up 
sent  the  bigger  guns  of  Bostwick 
Field  further  to  the  front  (Bobby 
Gerry,  who  hits  harder  than  Ebby, 
went  to  No.  2,  Smith  to  No.  3  and 
Ebby  to  back)  and  gave  the  win- 
ners three  goals  in  rapid  succession. 

Other  events  of  interest  have 
taken  place  in  the  polo  world. 

The  20-goal  tournament  at  Mead- 
ow Brook,  which  brought  out  ten 
teams  this  year,  was  concluded  with 
a  victory  for  Great  Neck,  which  beat 
Bostwick  Field  in  a  well-played  final, 
6  to  3.  The  Great  Neck  side  con- 
sisted of  Shaw  Robinson,  J.  P. 
Grace,  Jr.,  the  inimitable  Stewart 
Iglehart,  and  W.  G.  Holloway,  Jr. 
Bostwick  Field  was  represented  by 
H.  H.  Webb,  G.  H.  Bostwick,  F.  S. 
von  Stade,  Jr.,  and  C.  S.  von  Stade. 
The  tournament  was  played  as  a 
round  robin,  as  usual,  and  the  final- 
ists were  the  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive divisions;  Great  Neck  was  thus 
awarded  the  Meadow  Brook  Club 
Cup  and  Bostwick  Field  the  West- 
bury  Challenge  Cup. 

Two  Circuit  Tournaments  were 
also  completed,  one  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  other  in  the  Middle 
West. 

In  California,  a  keen  Santa  Bar- 
bara team  earned  the  right  to  go  to 
the  National  Intercircuit  Tourna- 
ment to  be  held  this  month  at  the 
Hunting  Valley  Club  near  Cleveland, 


1.  The  game  was  enlivened  by  a  long- 
distance hittinp;  contest  between  the 
halves,  in  which  most  of  the  high-goal 
players  present  participated.  The  long- 
est hitter  turned  out  to  be  Billy  Post, 
who  hit  the  ball  369.S  feet ;  Louis  Stod- 
dard, Jr.,  was  second  with  ?>S6;  Pete 
Bostwick  third  with  354.  Cecil  Smith's 
longest  hit  went  351  feet. 
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Ohio:  Edward  Hillman.  Jr..  Hale 
Marsh,  Tom  Guy  and  Hcrschel 
Crites.  This  side  defeated  Midwick. 
9  to  7,  the  latter  team  consisting  of 
Carl  Beal.  Louis  Rowan.  J.  How- 
land  Paddock  and  Morris  Morrison. 

Not  long  thereafter,  the  North- 
western Circuit  played  its  champion- 
ship tournament  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan- 
sas, where  a  number  of  military 
teams  managed  to  find  the  time  to 
compete  against  civilians  from  Wich- 
ita. Eight  teams  appeared  in  all,  an 
excellent  showing,  and  it  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  side  Willis  Hart- 
man  put  together  on  behalf  of 
Wichita  that  they  were  able  to  win 
the  final  on  July  7  by  the  margin  of 
a  goal.  Wichita's  side — Willis  Hart- 
man,  Loay  Wiltshire,  Ross  Malone. 
Clarence  Starks — won  from  Fort 
Sill.  5  to  4.  the  latter  team  consist- 
ing of  Capt.  A.  R.  S.  Harden,  Lt. 
H.  H.  Critz,  Capt.  L.  Vocke,  and 
Lt.  R.  E.  Weber,  Jr. 

A  number  of  polo  clubs,  led  by 
the  Iroquois  of  Lexington.  Ky..  have 
offered  their  fields  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  use  as  flying  centers. 

SARATOGA  SALES 

ONE  of  the  most  fascinating  gam- 
bles on  earth,  a  unique  show 
in  itself,  will  get  under  way  at 
Saratoga  on  Aug.  2.  You  may  think 
of  the  racing  itself  and  the  backing 
of  horses  as  a  fascinating  gamble, 
but  the  Saratoga  Yearlings  Sales  are 
something  different  from  that.  In  the 
yearling  sales  you  back  a  colt  or  a 
filly,  to  be  sure,  but  you  must  wait 
nearly  a  year,  sometimes  much 
longer,  for  action.  If  you  lack  pa- 
tience, if  you  can't  take  it,  then  go 
to  the  sales  without  your  check  book. 

P.  T.  Barnum  used  to  describe  his 
circus  as  the  greatest  show  on  earth. 
The  Fasig-Tipton  Company,  an  or- 
ganization that  has  conducted  the 
auction  of  yearlings  since  way  back, 
might  well  describe  its  occasion  as 
one  of  the  most  unusual  shows  on 
earth.  It  is  a  show  as  well  as  a  sale, 
and  there  are  evenings  through  the 
nearly  three  weeks  of  selling  when 
it  reminds  one  of  an  opening  night 
at  the  opera.  On  a  small  scale,  of 
course. 

Picture  the  place  if  you  can.  It 
is  something  like  an  outdoor  theatre, 
with  perhaps  500  seats  arranged  in 
front  of  and  to  the  sides  of  the  stage. 
The  lights  are  bright,  there  are 
gleaming  shirt  fronts  and  gorgeous 
gowns.  Here  and  there  a  jewel  spar- 
kles in  the  fierce  glare  of  the  lights. 
Most  always  it  is  warm.  You  look 
at  a  few  of  the  people  close  up  to 
the  stage,  or  roped-off  ring,  where  fat 
little  Louis  Strube  shows  the  colts 
and  fillies,  and  you  know  their  names 
are  in  the  Blue  Book. 
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In  the  back  rows,  standing  all 
around  the  place,  are  hundreds  of 
others,  and  their  names  you  will  find 
in  the  telephone  book.  Nearly  every- 
one there,  however,  knows  what 
it  is  all  about.  They  know  the  good 
ones  when  they  see  them  and  they 
recognize  breeding  when  Brownie 
Leach,  tall  and  handsome,  drones 
out  the  particulars  of  pedigree  as 
each  youngster  is  led  to  the  block 
to  be  auctioned. 

This  is  a  serious  show,  if  one  may 
use  that  term  again.  It  has  a  business 
side  that  reaches  out  into  the  breed- 
ing farms  of  Kentucky's  Blue  Grass, 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  other 
spots  where  people  breed  Thorough- 
breds. That  business  side  also  reaches 
into  the  race  course  itself,  and  gently 
touches  the  people  who  own  and  race 
horses,  the  people  who  in  the  words 
of  the  famous  Sunny  Jim  Fitzsim- 
mons  "supply  the  actors  for  the 
show."  The  yearling  sale  has  been 
called  the  barometer  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  racing. 

As  the  first  batch  of  yearlings  is 
led  in  to  be  sold  people  around  the 
ring  realize  that  this  is  a  strange 
year.  Over  yonder  across  thje  Atlan- 
tic people  are  at  war.  Over  here 
people  are  talking  war.  War  and 
racing  are  like  oil  and  water;  they 
simply  don't  mix.  Around  the  ring 
people  are  talking  about  the  prices 
that  will  be  realized  this  year.  They 
speak  of  business  conditions,  but 
they  also  acknowledge  that  there  is 
or  ought  to  be  a  keen  demand  for 
racing  stock  in  this  country. 

They  look  for  lower  prices  and 
averages  in  this  sale,  but  they  do 
not  e.xpect  the  drop  to  be  sharp. 
Some  even  think  it  will  be  an  un- 
important drop.  After  all.  there  must 
be  top  years  and  others  that  show 
something  less  than  the  high  figures. 

Last  year  at  the  Spa  643  yearlings 
were  sold  in  that  little  amphitheatre 
for  an  average  of  $2100.  In  1938, 
559  were  sold  for  an  average  of 
$2336.  In  1937,  52S  brought  an  aver- 
age of  $2387,  The  trend,  as  you  can 
see,  is  toward  greater  numbers  of 
yearlings,  and  lower  prices  on  the 
average.  This  season  will  bring  ap- 
proximately 700  yearlings  to  the 
block,  and  one  may  only  guess  what 
they  will  bring. 

In  the  fascinating  gamble  this  year 
you  will  see  the  get.  or  offspring, 
of  such  famous  progenitors  as  Blen- 
heim 2nd,  Sir  Gallahad  3rd.  Phara- 
mond  2nd.  Bull  Dog  and  Sun  Briar 
brought  to  the  block.  There  will  not 
be  a  son  or  daughter  of  Equipoise 
on  the  block,  which  may  be  the  cause 
of  smiles  in  some  quarters.  Equipoise, 
before  he  died,  was  not  accounted 
a  success  in  the  stud,  but  this  year 
we  find  that  Attention  and  Level 
B^st.  undefeated  colt  and  filly  re- 


WILLIS  SHARPE  KILMER 

COURT  MANOR— NEW  MARKET.  VA. 
WILL  OFFER  HIS  ENTIRE-CROP-OF-YEARLINGS 
INCLUDING: 


DK.  B.C.*SUN  BRIAR-POLLY-EGRET. 

BR.  C.  NEDDIE-SUNAYR   

GR.  C.  *GINO-SUN  TESS   

B.  C.  SUN  BEAU-*ADORABLE  II  . 
DK.  B.  F.  ♦GINO-SALLY  S  ALLEY 
CH.  F.  *SUN  BRIAR-*ALEXANDR!A 
B.  F.  *GINO-SUN  MISS 
GR.  C.  *GINO-DARK  LOVE 
DK.  B.  C.  *GINO-SUNWINA 
CH.  C.  ♦GINO-SIMPATICA 

B.  F.  NEDDIE-SUNAIBI  

CH.  F.  NEDDIE-SUN  VIVE  


Full  Brother  to  SUN  EGRET 
  NEDAYR 


Sister 


Holf-Brother 


Siste 


GINO  REX 
BEST  BEAU 
GALLEY  SLAVE 
SUN  ALEXANDRIA 
LUCKY  OMEN 
SUN  LOVER 
DARK  WINTER 
SUNTICA 
CHANCE  SUN 
SUNDOT 


—  And  30  Other  QUALITY  Yearlings  — 

ON  MONDAY,  AUGUST  12th,  1940 


AT  THE 


SARATOGA  •  SALES  •  PADDOCKS 

(FASIG-TIPTON  COMPANY) 


Mr.  Kilmer  was  America's  leading  breeder  lost  season 
with  269  wins.  In  1938  he  was  3rd,  'n  1937  he  was  2nd. 

On  the  basis  of  money  won  Mr.  Kilmer  was  a  very 
close  2nd  in  1939  with  $336,951.  .  .  .  This  season,  on  July 
6th,  with  173  wins,  he  was  10  ahead  of  last  year  on  the 
same  date.  .  .  . 


This  advirtisemt'nt  trflj*  preparett  before  the  death  0/  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer. 
The  sale  irili  be  held  as  statid  htre. 


AUGUST.  1940 
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Dams  of  COLDSTREAM  STUD  yearlings 

TO  BE  SOLD  AT  SARATOGA 
WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  14 

Mool  Barbara,  Coronmm,  Fairy  Eyes,  Fiji,  Festoon,  Fire  Lass,  Fleeting 
Moments,  Floradora,  Grizel,  Joybird,  Laila  Wild,  Lofty  Lady,  Log,  Lull, 
Luscinia,  'Maid  of  Arches,  My  Lava,  My  Tide,  Nectarine,  Penni,  Rose 
Eteraal,  Rose  Leaves,  Starless  Momen!,  Swift  Rose,  and  Tophorn. 
Sixteen  (61.2%)  ol  These  Mares  Were  Winners 
Eight  (50%)  of  the  16  Won  Stakes— Five  (19.2%)  Never  Raced 

Eighteen  of  These  Mares  Had  Produced 
The  Winners  of  More  Than  $568,037 
Through  July  3,  1940 

(The  other  eight  mares  had  had  no  starters  as  of  that  date.) 
From  60  Starters  Came  41  Winners,  14  (34.1%)  Stakes  Winners 
19  of  the  41  Winners  were  by  'Bull  Dog.  Eight  (42.1%)  Won  Stakes. 

Coldstream  Stud 

NEWTOWN  PIKE  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


Meadow  Brook 

Steeplechase  Association  Meeting 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1940 

at  11.30  A.M. 

On  the  estate  of  F.  AMBROSE  CLARK,  Esq.,  Westbury,  L.  I. 
FORTY-SECOND  RUNNING 

Meadow  Brook  Cup 

For  Four- Year-Olds  and  upward,  over  a  timber  course 
^1,000  ADDED 
SEVENTH  RUNNING 

Hayes  Memorial 

Steeplechase  for  Four- Year-Olds  and  upward,  over  a  brush  course 
$1,000  ADDED 


For  entry  blanks  and  further  information  address: 
Wm.  C.  Langley,  Chairman — Race  Committee 
115  Broadway,  New  York 


0t 


North  Shore 
Horse  Show 

August  15, 16  and  17, 1940 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 


Benefit  of  the  Suffolk  County  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Old  Field  Club  Grounds      Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 

(FLOODLIGHTED  EVENING  SESSIONS) 

Prize  Lists  with  the  Secretary 
EDITH  FULLER 


555  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


GOVERNOR  HENRY  HORNER 
INVITES  YOU  TO  VISIT 
AND  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 

ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR 

August  77-25  inc.,  1940 

Society  Horse  Show — Illinois 
Owned  Horses — Saturday  Eve- 
ning, August  17. 

Society  Horse  Show — Open  to 
the  World — Monday  through 
Friday — August  19  to  23. 

$20,055  in  premiums  offered. 

A  most  complete  classification  in  all 
departments.  For  information:  write: 
P.O.  Box  546,  Springfield,  III. 

W.  R.  HANCOCK,  Supt.  Light  Horses 
|.  H.  Lloyd,  F.  E.  Irwin, 

Dir.  Agriculture  General  Manager 


Attention:  BREEDERS 
OF  POLO  PONIES 

For  sale,  two  polo  playing 
nnares  with  sucklings: 

PRINCESA 

Argentine  mare  by  Thoroughbred  stallion 
Cheap  out  of  Argentine  mare — foaled  1925. 
Played  by  back  on  the  Argentine  team  in 
International  Games  in  1934.  Suckling — 
chestnut  colt  by  thoroughbred  stallion 
Whiskaway.  In  foal  to  thoroughbred  stal- 
lion De  Valera. 

EASY  MONEY 

By  King  Plaudet  out  of  half-bred  Colorado 
mare,  foaled  1929.  Suckling  chestnut  filly 
by  thoroughbred  stallion  Whiskaway.  Not 
in  foal.  Excellent  conformation — up  to 
weight. 

Both  can  he  seen  at  The  Meadow,  Dos- 
well.  Virginia.  Address:  Box  }5,  care  of 
COUNTRY  LIFE.  1270  Sixth  Avenue. 
New  York. 


spectively,  are  both  by  the  great 
C.  V.  Whitney  runner. 

Last  year  twelve  of  Blenheim  2nd's 
offspring  were  sold  for  an  average 
of  $11,383,  and  that  naturally  led 
the  list.  It  is  still  much  too  early 
to  pass  judgment  on  that  lot.  Sir 
Gallahad  3rd  was  second  on  the  list 
with  fifteen  head  that  sold  for  an 
average  of  $7573.  Then  in  order 
came  Balladier.  Pharamond  2nd.  Bull 
Dog  2nd,  Challenger  2nd,  Equipoise, 
Blue  Larkspur,  Sun  Briar  and  Ariel. 

The  top  figure  of  last  year's  sale 
was  $20,000,  paid  for  a  son  of  Blen- 
heim 2nd  by  S.  D.  Riddle.  The  turf 
no  doubt  will  see  this  colt  race  at 
the  Spa. 

The  Claiborne  sale  is  always  the 
most  important  evening  of  the  sale 
in  that  the  yearlings  bred  by  A.  B. 
Hancock  and  his  associates  invariably 
bring  the  highest  prices.  The  R.  A. 
Fairbairn  sale  also  will  bring  high 
prices,  as  may  the  auction  of  the 
yearlings  bred  by  the  late  Willis 
Sharpe  Kilmer.  This  lot  will  include 
the  get  of  Sun  Briar,  whose  offspring 
have  won  $2,191,143,  as  well  as  Ned- 
die, Gino,  Sun  Beau  and  Hilltown. 
Up  to  July  6,  horses  bred  at  the 
Kilmer  establishment  had  won  173 
races.  Last  year  they  led  the  list  with 
269  victories. 

The  sale  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Friday,  August  2nd 

L.  A.  Moseley,  C.  J.  MacLeod, 
A.  S.  Hewitt,  C.  W.  Williams,  Her- 
ring Bros,,  T.  B.  Brown,  C.  V.  B. 
Cushman,  and  others. 

Tuesday,  August  6th 

Holly  Beach  Farm  (Labrot  & 
Company),  Tollie  Young,  L.  F. 
Holton,  J.  0.  Keene,  C.  W.  Black 
and  Dr.  E.  R.  Plunkett. 

Wednesday,  August  7th 

Belair  Stud,  Hon.  Leslie  Combs, 
Lucas  B.  Combs,  Leslie  Combs 
2nd,  H.  B.  Scott  and  W.  L.  Nutter. 

Thursday,  August  8th 
R.  A.  Fairbairn,  Charlton  Clay, 
Morven  Stud,  W.  S.  Threlkeld, 
Nydrie  Stud,  Warner  L.  Jones,  Jr., 
A.  H.  Marckwald. 

Friday,  August  9th 

Claiborne  Stud  (A.  B.  Hancock). 

Monday,  August  12th 

Court  Manor  (Willis  Sharpe  Kil- 
mer) and  Almahurst  Farm  (Henry 
H.  Knight). 

Tuesday,  August  13th 
W.  B.  Miller,  Horace  N.  Davis, 
Charles  Nuckols.  Mrs.  M.  Y. 
Kaufman,  Regan  Farm,  Inc.,  Mrs. 
George  L.  Harrison,  Meadowview 
Farms,  Mrs.  John  Branham. 

Wednesday,  August  14th 
Coldstream  Stud,  Bramble  Farm, 
W.  H.  Lipscomb,  Kenneth  N.  Gil- 
pin, John  H.  Morris,  A.  B.  Gay, 
Rockridge  Farms. 

Thursday,  August  15th 
Thomas  Piatt,  T.  C.  Piatt,  EUers- 
lie  Stud  (A.  B.  Hancock),  Mrs. 
W.  Plunket  Stewart  and  E.  Gay 
Drake. 

Friday,  August  16th 

Old  Hickory  Farm  (Phil  T.  Chinn, 
Pres.),  Duntreath  Farm,  Horatio 
P.  Mason.  Charles  A.  Asbury,  Es- 
tate of  R.  H.  Anderson,  and  others. 

Saturday  Morning,  August  17th 
Military  Stock  Farm. 

Monday,  August  19th 


Mereworth  Farm,  E.  K.  Thomas 

and  E.  D.  Axton. 
Tuesday,  August  20th 

Hon.  Westmoreland  Davis,  A.  A. 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  Clyde  Smith,  Dr. 

Chas.  E.  Hagyard,  Lewis  J.  Tutt, 

J.  L.   Cleveland,   Mrs.  John  A. 

Payne,   Henry   Altsheler,  R.  T. 

Martin,  B.  P.  Eubank  and  others. 
Friday,  August  23rd 

Sale  of  horses  in  training. 

Murray  Tynan 

RACING  IN  AMERICA 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

in  the  commonwealths  that  were  rap- 
idly being  added  to  the  Union. 

In  Tennessee,  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans  and  seventh 
president  of  the  United  States,  was 
largely  responsible,  by  his  personal 
example,  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
interest  in  the  blood  horse. 

James  Jackson,  of  Florence,  Ala., 
a  few  miles  over  the  border,  whose 
business  affairs  centered  in  Nashville, 
by  importing  first  Leviathan  (1830) 
and  then  Glencoe  (1836)  exercised  an 
immense  and  lasting  influence  upon 
the  American  Thoroughbred  breed. 
Leviathan  stood  almost  his  whole  life 
after  his  importation  in  Tennessee, 
while  Glencoe  later  found  his  way 
there,  but  Kentucky  drew  him  to  her- 
self. There  he  spent  his  last  years. 

As  the  clouds  of  civil  war  began 
to  overspread  the  skies,  the  perform- 
ances at  New  Orleans  of  Lexington 
and  Lecomte,  both  bred  in  Kentucky 
but  the  former  owned  by  Richard 
Ten  Broeck,  of  New  York  (who  had 
risen  to  the  control  of  the  Metairie 
course),  and  the  latter  by  Gen.  T.  J. 
Wells,  of  Louisiana,  excelled  in  in- 
terest and  historic  importance  any- 
thing in  our  earlier  turf  annals. 

But  the  effects  accruing  were  only 
well  in  train  when  the  war  broke 
and  for  the  next  five  years  almost 
obliterated  racing  from  the  American 
scheme  of  life.  Like  a  "besom  of 
destruction,"  it  swept  over  and  left 
prostrate  the  Old  South,  the  great 
citadel,  breeding  and  racing  ground 
of  the  Thoroughbred.  When  it  had 
passed,  the  primacy  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  celebrity  of  Charleston  were 
alike  gone. 

Virginia,  the  chief  theater  of  war- 
fare, had  been  reduced  almost  to  a 
desert, 

Kentucky,  a  border  state,  divided 
in  her  allegiance,  remained  officially 
loyal  to  the  Union  and  in  that  way 
salvaged  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  bloodstock,  but  her  losses  were 
terrible.  Still  worse  was  the  condition 
of  Tennessee,  first  declaring  for  seces- 
sion, then  returning  to  the  Union, 
her  soil  devastated  by  a  series  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war. 

The  breeders  of  the  Old  South 
were  for  the  most  part  bankrupt. 
Her  stud  farms  were  desolate,  her 
race-courses  wrecked,  deserted.  Her 
glory  had  departed,  henceforth  to  be 
looked  back  to  with  that  nostalgic 
regret  accorded  only  to  things  beau- 
tiful, brilliant — and  dead. 

To  the  victorious  North  and  the 
ravaged  but  unvanquished  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  together  with  the  new 
universe  of  the  Middle  and  Far  West, 
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was  allotted  the  task  of  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  modern  turf. 

Kentucky  became  more  than  ever 
the  dominant  breeding  center.  At 
Louisville,  in  1875,  there  was  origi- 
nated, at  her  new  Churchill  Downs 
course,  the  Kentucky  Derby,  today 
the  one  American  turf  event  that  is 
of  worldwide  interest  and  acclaim. 

But  to  New  York  passed  the  scep- 
ter beneath  which  eventually  even 
Kentucky  was  to  bow.  There  the  true 
racing  renaissance  began  during  the 
last  years  of  the  war,  when  it  had 
become  ipparent  that  the  Confed- 
eracy was  doomed  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  must  triumph.  A  few  of  the 
old  Long  Island  courses,  the  Union, 
the  Fashion,  etc.,  still  survived  but 
only  as  relics  of  the  past. 

A  few  of  those  over  in  Jersey  still 
held  on.  But  it  was  obvious  that  they 
did  not  and  could  not  belong  to  the 
New  Day.  The  rebuilding  began  with 
the  plant  established  at  Paterson, 
where  in  1864  the  first  "Derby"  ever 
run  in  America  was  contested  and 
won  by  Norfolk,  son  of  Lexington; 
while  the  attractions  of  Saratoga 
Springs  as  a  watering  place  caused 
it  to  take  its  place,  first  tentatively, 
and  then  permanently,  as  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  sport  outside  the 
metropolitan  sector. 

With  the  building  of  Jerome  Park, 
in  New  York  City  proper,  came  the 
turning  point.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  the  DeLanceys,  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier,  racing  became  the 
fashion  in  the  metropolis.  To  the 
beautiful  park  that  August  Belmont, 
Sr.,  Leonard  W.  Jerome,  Sir  Rod- 
erick Cameron,  James  Gordon  Ben- 
net,  Jr.,  G.  G.  Howland,  Francis  and 
Lewis  Morris,  William  R.  Travers, 
D.  D.  Withers,  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Craig  Wads- 
worth,  Adolphe  Mailliard,  Manton 
Marble  and  their  associates  opened 
in  1867  flocked  the  Upper  Crust  of 
Manhattan. 

But  the  great  departure,  in  a  rac- 
ing sense,  and  the  one  with  important 
and  far-reaching  influence,  was  the 
policy  of  the  newly-formed  American 
Jockey  Club.  It  represented  what 
was  potentially  a  complete  break  with 
the  American  tradition  as  it  had  pre- 
vailed in  ante-bellum  days. 

This  tradition  placed  the  four-mile 
heat  horse  at  the  apex  of  the  struc- 
ture. Stamina,  gameness  and  the  abil- 
ity to  repeat  were  the  hall-mark  of 
equine  greatness.  Dash  racing  was 
limited  and  confined  to  inferior  per- 
formers. Any  distance  less  than  a 
full  mile  was  taboo:  the  sprinter  was 
regarded  with  contempt  and  pure 
speed,  unaccompanied  by  staying 
power,  as  no  credit  to  the  breed. 

Two-year-old  racing  was  negligible, 
for  the  supreme  end  and  aim  was  the 
production  of  the  four-mile  heat  hero 
and  "early  maturity  meant  early  de- 
cay." Handicaps  were  considered  ve- 
hicles for  chicanery  and  the  beating 
of  the  best  horse  by  his  inferiors. 
Meetings  were  short  and  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  contests,  the  best 
horses  were  prepared  for  but  a  small 
number  of  starts  during  the  season. 
Professional  trainers  were  few  and 
far  between.  Owners  of  aristocratic 
caste  often  superintended  the  training 
of  not  only  their  own  stables  but 
those  of  friends  as  well.  Negro  slaves 


were  the  chief  handlers  in  the  South, 

and  formed  the  bulk  of  the  jockeys. 
Betting,  while  heavy,  was  much  of  it 
done  on  the  man-to-man  basis,  in- 
formally and  as  a  sporting  act  or  an 
expression  of  sectional  or  state  pride 
and  confidence,  the  professional  lay- 
ers of  odds  forming  a  small  minority. 

These  features,  which  had  origi- 
nated far  back  in  the  Colonial  era, 
were  in  the  beginning  patterned  after 
those  prevalent  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. But  England  had  long  since 
turned  her  back  on  them.  Her  turf 
scheme  had  been  "modernized"  until 
it  bore  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  States. 

But  now  the  control  of  the  sport 
in  the  States  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  group  of  men  who  were 
determined  to  remold  it  in  imitation 
of  the  new  English  scheme.  Some  of 
them  were  English  by  birth.  Others 
had  close  ties  with  England  and  other 
foreign  lands  where  the  English  mode 
wa,s'  dominant.  They  had  no  use  for 
the  old  American  ways  and  traditions 
— and  they  set  at  once  about  scrap- 
ping them. 

A FEW  four-mile  heat  and  dash 
races  were  staged  during  the 
early  years  of  the  post-war  renais- 
sance but  they  were  soon  dropped. 
Dashes  of  as  much  as  three  miles  fol- 
lowed, and  the  orthodox  English 
"cup"  distance  of  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  was  substituted  as  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  the  stayer.  It  took  time 
to  wean  both  the  public,  which  loved 
it,  and  the  owners  and  trainers,  ac- 
customed to  it,  frjm  heat  racing, 
but  it  duly  followed  the  Marathon 
routes  into  the  discard. 

Two-year-old  contests  were  intro- 
duced at  once  and  given  great  promi- 
nence. The  sprinter  emerged  from 
disfavor  and  reared  his  head  in  high 
places.  Most  important  of  all.  handi- 
caps, despite  much  and  often  loudly 
vocal  opposition,  were  at  first  spar- 
ingly and  as  time  passed,  more  and 
more  constantly,  programmed.  Along 
with  them  came  claiming  (then  called 
selling)  races,  hitherto  hors  concours. 

The  new-fangled  notions  pleased 
the  metropolitan  public.  And  what 
pleased  New  York,  previously  not  al- 
ways accepted  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  country  at  large,  was  now  begin- 
ning to  be  everywhere  taken  up  and 
patterned  after  though  not  without 
a  struggle  by  the  old  guard. 

Pennsylvania  declined  to  re-enter 
the  fold  which  she  had  deserted  long 
ago,  and  the  Thoroughbreds  remained 
exiled  from  her  borders,  but  over  in 
Jersey  Monmouth  Park  sprang  up, 
and  at  Baltimore  Pimlico.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Louisville  had  orig- 
inated the  Kentucky  Derby.  The 
western  map  expanded  to  include  im- 
portant new  turf  centers  at  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  Cali- 
fornia was  building  up  both  a  racing 
and  a  breeding  interest  of  magnitude. 

With  Jerome  Park  in  Manhattan 
proper,  Monmouth  Park  across  in 
Jersey  at  Long  Branch,  and  Saratoga 
up-state.  New  York,  within  a  few 
years  after  the  renaissance  began,  had 
three  major  tracks  at  each  of  which 
more  racing  was  being  given  annually 
than  had  often  been  the  rule  at  all 
the  tracks  around  the  Metropolis  put 
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Registered  Thoroughbred  chestnut  gelding,  16.1,  eight  years  old. 


[T  IS  RARELY  that  a  horse  with  great  experi- 
ence and  beautiful  manners  is  offered  for  sale.  This  horse 
would  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  horsewoman.  He  is  one 
with  the  ability  to  give  you  an  excellent  day  with  hounds 
over  any  type  of  country. 

Are  you  having  trouble  finding  the  proper  horse  for 
your  child  to  take  to  school?  Or  the  one  that  you  can  hunt 
and  yet  have  pleasure  showing?  Or  perhaps  a  guest  horse 
to  relieve  the  tension  in  your  stable?  We  are  qualified  to 
furnish  you  with  sound,  well-mannered  horses  that  are 
capable  of  executing  the  work  that  they  are  purchased  for. 

MRS.  GARY  JACKSON 

Ke  s  w  i  c  k ,  Virginia 

Telephone  Charlottesville  9022 'M 


POSTPONEMENT 


IRELAND 


Goff's  Bloodstock  Soles 

BALLSBRIDGE,  DUBLIN 

Sale  of  500  Thoroughbred  Yearlings 

announced  for  August  6,  7,  8  has  been 
POSTPONED  TO  OCTOBER  8.  9,  10.  1940 

All  existing  entries  will  stand  for  these  days. 
Copies  of  Catalogue  may  be  had  by  return  post  on  request  to 
Mr.  B.  L.  SQUIRES,  Elmont  Park,  Elmont,  New  York, 
or 

ROBERT  J.  GOFF  &  CO.  LTD. 


Auctioneers  to  Irish  Turf  Club 
and  Royal  Dublin  Society 


60-61,  Lower  Mount  Street 
Dublin,  Ireland 


A  HORSEMAN'S  HANDBOOK  ON  PRACTICAL  BREEDING 

by  John  F.  Wall 

History  of  the  horse,  breeds  of  the  horse,  principles  of  mat- 
ing, care  and  handling  of  breeding  stock,  advice  on  stables, 
pastures,  sterility,  parasites,  medicines,  ailments,  insurance,  ship- 
ping, etc. 

"Indispensable  .  .  .  breeders  of  long  experience  will  find  it  in- 
valuable for  ready  reference." 

Wayne  Dinsmore. 

"A  handbook  in  its  best  sense." 

Col.  T/ios.  J.  Johnson. 
by  the  same  author 

THOROUGHBRED  BLOODLINES 

All  books  pertaining  to  the  horse  for  sale  at 

THE  HORSEMAN'S  BOOKSHOP 

1270  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City 


AUGUST,  1940 
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A  MASTER'S 
HORSE 

A  brilliant  jumping, 
bold-going  Hunter  who 
con  hunt  any  country. 


Chestnut  gelding  16.3 — 9  yis. 
old- — top  middleweight — sea- 
soned hmiter  and  blue  ribbon 
winner  in  the  show  ring. 

Telephone: 
Armonk  Village  385 


MORTON  GOVERN 

Orchard  Form.  Upper  King  Street,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Saddle 


actnai  iianusg  expeneuce  and  hunter 
hacks. 

SpeciaSze  in  horses  soitaUe  lor  lailies 
and  rhiMreP- 

H  yon  have  borse  that  does  not  nil 
jt>nr  reqmrcments.  wSl  take  in  ex- 
change H>r  one  that  wtH  smt  joo. 

li  DOC  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses,  let  me  know  roar  requirements; 
if  think  have  anvthing  will  smt  yos. 
win  send  photos  with  foil  descriptiaD. 

Win  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
U=i;e-i  States,  guaranteed  as  repre- 
set;:e'i.  If  purchaser  shouivi  nnd  diaer- 
e^t  after  week  cr  te-  f-.ys  trill,  wil! 
Tsi^i  — cney  z'i  pay  transportatioc 
both  ways.  The  rryer  is  the  judge  as  to 

Refererces:  The  Live  Stcck  Xatiooal 
BaEk-  The  Drrvers  Xational  Bank,  and 
the  Ut::"  5tc<k  Yards  and  Transit  Co , 

Chiracs.  Hirris 


ers 


SILVER  aUEEH  (5  taite^i 

Gtw  man,  •  Jts.  15-S.  tot  zanam, 

I:  an  idnl  hich-^iass  Udies'  sadde  r:  i- 


HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Slock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


TRAVELERS  REST 


ARABIAN  HORSES 


Ar  C.-5- 
Ara  EC-  ■ 
at  sens  e  f 
tails  ser- 
Add-ess: 


-g  coiiecTion  o* 
:-ses.  Colts  available 
c-  :es.  Prices  and  de- 
c   responsible  buyers. 


THOROUGHBRED 
BODY  BRACE  AND  WASH 

This  economical  compound  is 
indispensable  in  tout  stable. 
Developed  by  a  licensed  veteri- 
narian of  vfide  experience  urith 
race  horses. 

THOROUGHBRED  Body  Brace 
and  Wash  leaves  the  coat  and 
skin  of  your  horse  in  a  clean, 
sparkling  condition.  Its  healing 
qualities  make  it  an  excellent 
treatment  for  wounds. 

Join  the  loos  list  of  satisfied 
users.  Order  a  supply  from  your 

dmsgist.  horse  S'->«?ds  dealers, 
or  direct. 

PRICE  56  CO  PER  GALLON 

Mon-O-V/ar  REMEDY  CO. 


Lima 


Penna 


J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


FOR  SALE 

Re-gistered  Arai>iiiii  Scaiiion,  chest- 
nut, six  years  old,  proven  sire.  Gentle, 
riddec  by  foitrteen  year  : i  £:lrl. 

Dp.  p.  N.  Charbonnet 


206  Medical  Arts  E 


55.  Okla. 


s\>>  HOCF 
OINTMENT 


'  arret  U  forenea 

On  Tne  market  Hoo/» 
0»er5fl  Years  crpf--- 

Q~rt...»LS.  of"r 

HGaL  .  .  2.ri 

GaL   ^S^    c:r:u:i-  C^--  i 

2S  S   1?  'ft    K;r--s'  F-*t. 

W.  F  VALENTINE  &  CO. 

tiri'  ^  ^-j'sa-^i^    DEPT.  C.  TOLEDO.  0. 


FOR  SALE:— 


ticiiiars  write 

F.  L.  ARNER 

■ELIEVUE  MICHIGAN 


RSE 
ERS 


little  ]«"  WiesaCdd  Oou  Dc«t.  X. 
■.i  W.  Xflctb  Atc^,  ITilliMi.  Xd. 


HARNESS  RACING 

(^Continued  from  page  26) 

stand,  ^\^lere  this  discipline  pre\-ails. 
the  McXamara  barrier  will  be  a  suc- 
cess: where  it  is  lacking,  it  will  prove 
as  futile  to  regulate  strong-willed 
uotting  drivers  as  any  of  the  other 
methods  we  have  tried  and  discarded. 

.\inong  horsemen  who  were  seri- 
ously willing  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  barrier  m  ad\-ance.  I  used  to 
hear  one  persistent  criticism.  They 
said  that  our  sport,  even  more  than 
Thoroughbred  racing,  was  built  around 
a  reverence  for  fast  time  at  the  mile 
distance.  They  said  that  any  method 
of  starting  tending  to  slow  up  horses 
could  not  be  a  success.  .\t  Goshen 
last  year,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
horses  did  not  race  as  fast  away 
from  the  barrier  as  they  had  from 
the  old-fashioned  fl\-iiig  start.  But 
this  year,  now  that  trainers  have 
schooled  their  charges  for  months  to 
the  new  method,  no  one  will  nouce 
any  particular  difference  in  the  times 
recorded  for  aged  horses.  Blackstone 
paced  a  mile  away  from  the  Mc- 
Xamara barrier  in  at  Indian- 
apolis: Little  Pat  turned  the  half- 
mile  track  at  Lancaster  twice  to 
score  in  2.03:  Florimel.  a  2-year-old 
from  E.  Roland  Harriman's  .\rden 
Stable,  won  in  2. OS  at  Toledo — all 
these  miles  are  just  about  as  fast  as 
horses  travel  this  early  in  the  year. 
I  was  pardcularly  gratified  to  see 
Florimers  nice  mile  because  even 
when  the  die-hards  granted  that  an 
aged  horse  might,  with  time,  adapt 
himself  to  the  barrier,  they  main- 
: -lined  that  colts  were  a  different 
proposition  altogether.  Colt  speed 
has  always  been  a  fetish  of  both 
branches  of  racing,  and  anjthing 
that  tended  to  slow  up  yoimg  trotters 
and  deprive  them  of  the  prestige  de- 
rived from  a  fast  mark  was  sure  to 
meet  with  open  antagonism.  Btit 
when  a  two-year-old  trotter  wins  in 
2.0S  the  second  week  of  the  season, 
we  do  not  have  much  cause  to  worn.- 
about  colts  being  slow  breakers  from 
the  barrier. 

Now  that  New  York  has  adopted 
the  pari-mutuel  s>-stem  of  wagering, 
another  important  innovation  has 
been  forced  on  the  harness  sport, 
one  equally  as  important  in  its  even- 
•.ual  effects  as  the  adoption  of  the 
barrier.  Old-fashioned  starting  has 
gone,  and  now  the  pool  tent,  scene 
of  such  caimy  ri\-alr>-  between  own- 
ers, trainers,  and  their  entourage, 
has  joined  the  fl>-ing  start  in  the 
limbo  of  discarded  ctistoms.  Nobody 
knows  as  yet  what  effect  pari-mutuel 
betting  will  have  on  the  sport.  It  has 
been  tried  in  Ohio,  with  more  or  less 
success,  but  alwa>-s  in  conjimcuon 
with  the  pools.  The  mutuels  have 
had  several  years  trial  in  Maine, 
where  harness  racing  is  the  only  kind 
permitted  by  law.  In  New  York,  the 
question  seems  to  be.  just  how  many 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  rtm- 
ning  racing  can  we  attract  to  the 
harness  sport  by  adopting  their 
methods? 

Frankly.  I  believe  ♦^hat  it  will  take 
considerable  rime  if  we  are  to  com- 
pete with  the  tremendous  crowds  that 
patronize  the  New  York  Thorough- 
bred races.  Behind  those  crowds  there 


is  a  whole  apparatus  of  constant  pub- 
licity, funcuoning  ver\-  efficiently, 
working  upon  the  whole  spwrting 
public.  Even  if  it  would,  trotting 
could  not  make  immediate  use  of 
any  such  organizauon  that,  with  the 
Thoroughbred  sport,  has  only  been 
built  to  its  present  smooth  fimction- 
ing  by  years  of  catering  to  a  public 
that  knew  exactly  what  it  wanted. 
Charts  and  past  performances  and 
all  the  other  data  on  Thoroughbreds 
are  a  gradual  development  that  have 
answered  a  public  demand  for  such 
news.  The  harness  sport,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  have  to  create  that  de- 
mand. .\nd  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
the  harness  sport  cares  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  a  game  that  harness 
horsemen  have  criticized  so  openly 
and.  often,  with  so  much  justification. 

Probably  anyone  this  month  read- 
ing an  article  on  trotting,  no  matter 
how  general,  will  want  to  have  some 
idea  of  how  the  Hambletonian  can- 
didates are  shaping  up  this  season. 
I  admit  that  as  this  is  written.  I  can 
say  Uttle  to  clarify  the  problem. 
Since  the  year  when  Muscletone. 
Lord  Jim.  \'itainine.  Princess  Peg 
and  a  number  of  others  almost 
equally  respected  started  in  the  big 
Goshen  race,  this  trotting  classic  has 
never  appeared  so  wide  open.  Kuno. 
owned  and  driven  by  Dunbar  Bost- 
wick.  was  the  early  favorite  for  the 
Hambletonian.  but  Kuno  has  gone 
down  to  defeat  twice  this  year  before 
C.  W.  PheUis's  Spencer  Scot.  The 
son  of  Scotland  has  won  the  National 
Stallion  at  Indianapolis  and  the 
Matron  at  Toledo.  He  is  liable  to 
start  the  favorite. 

E\TN  though  these  two  Futurities 
are  a  definite  mark  of  class.  I 
carmot  help  but  believe  Kimo  may 
yet  reveal  the  form  that  established 
him  as  an  outstanding  two-year-old. 
.■\nd  aside  from  Dunbar  Bostwick's 
Kuno.  there  are  several  others  per- 
fectly capable  of  pro\"ing  dangerous 
on  the  big  day.  High  Yolo,  from  Sep 
Pahn's  bam.  showed  surprising  form 
last  year  and  has  been  brought  along 
ver>-  carefully  this  season,  training 
well  without  as  yet  ha\-ing  faced  the 
starter.  Queen  Yictoria.  a  fine  big 
filly  from  Ben  \Miites  stable — the 
bam  that  has  already  sent  out  two 
Hambletonian  wiimers — is  a  full  sis- 
ter to  The  Marchioness,  winner  seven 
years  ago.  and  to  Protector  who 
would  undoubtedly  have  captured  the 
big  race  if  he  had  been  entered. 
Queen  Yictoria  impressed  horsemen 
last  summer  as  an  ideal  t%-pe  of  trot- 
ter, even  though  she  failed  to  win 
a  race.  Her  owner.  Billy  Strang  of 
Brookl>Ti.  explained  to  me  that  she 
had  been  suffering  from  a  periodic 
bowel  trouble  all  season  and  that 
while  she  trained  sadsfactorily.  she 
was  imable  to  extend  herself  to  the 
limit  in  races.  This  year.  Queen  Yic- 
toria has  completely  recovered  from 
her  malad\".  She  will  start  in  the 
two  rich  stakes  offered  at  Narragan- 
sett  and  if  she  races  well  against 
the  colts  that  have  shown  good  form 
in  the  West,  she  will  have  to  be 
seriously  considered  for  the  Hamble- 
tonian in  mid-.\ugust. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  season 
that  is  bound  to  be  most  appreciated 
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by  those  who  love  to  see  a  great 
trotter  in  action  will  be  Greyhound's 
participation  in  the  Free-For-All  Trot 
held  at  most  member  tracks  of  the 
Grand  Circuit.  As  races,  of  course, 
these  events  will  hardly  be  impor- 
tant, and  it  is  a  question  whether 
Greyhound's  public  would  not  prefer 
to  see  him  go  against  the  watch 
rather  than  against  a  field  of  com- 
petitors that  are  hopelessly  beaten 
in  advance.  No  matter.  At  any  rate 
Greyhound.  1.5534-  will  be  seen  in 
action  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  spectacle  of 
this  superb  animal  at  speed  is  in 
itself  a  rare  privilege.  One  reason 
why  Greyhound  will  not  race  against 
time  this  season  is  that  Sep  Palin 
probably  feels  the  great  gelding  has 
already  attained  his  limit  of  speed. 
Greyhound  can  still  beat  by  many 
lengths  any  horse  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  pitted  against  him,  but  he 
is  probably  now  unable  to  lower  his 
own  record.  A  trotter  is  at  his  height 
at  the  ages  of  five  and  six.  After 
that,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  gradual 
decline  in  power.  Greyhound  is  now 
an  eight-year-old.  He  remains  far 
and  away  the  greatest  trotter  in  the 
world,  but  his  own  record  is  prob- 
ably almost  as  unattainable  for  him 
today  as  it  will  be  for  the  generations 
of  future  trotters  that  will  shoot 
at  it. 


FRESH  WATER  SAILOR 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Yachting  Association  and  the  Lake 
Yacht  Racing  Association. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  hand- 
picked  crew  will  sail  craft  native 
to  the  water  on  which  the  series  will 
be  held.  Because  the  Barthel  Cup 
series  will  be  sailed  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan (at  Milwaukee.  August  22nd 
through  24),  the  following  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  Class  Q  craft  will 
be  used;  Dr.  Hollis  Potter's  Hornet, 
of  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club;  Otto 
Dreher's  Lively  Lady,  of  Milwaukee's 
South  Shore  Yacht  Club  and  Eldred 
Stephenson's  Stephia,  of  Milwaukee. 

To  discount  the  speed  of  boats 
and  insure  a  real  test  in  sailing  alone, 
no  craft  will  be  used  by  one  crew 
throughout  the  entire  six-race  series. 
There  will  be  two  races  daily:  and 
each  crew  will  sail  the  Hornet.  Lively 
Lady  and  Stephia  alternately,  so  that 
each  crew  will  sail  the  same  boat 
twice.  Courses  will  be  twelve  miles 
long,  alternate  triangular  and  wind- 
ward-leeward hauls. 

The  Cup  races  will  be  held  at  Mil- 
waukee as  a  memorial  event  to  the 
late  Commodore  George  D.  Orr. 
Chicago,  who  founded  the  series  with 
Otto  Barthel,  a  Detroit  yachtsman. 

Incidentally,  the  Barthel  Trophy 
has  been  won  by  the  Lake  Michigan 
crews  for  three  successive  years ;  first 
at  Toronto,  and  in  the  two  subse- 
quent series  at  Rochester.  They  have 
conclusively  proved  that  the  Barthel 
series  is  not  a  test  of  boats,  but  one 
of  sailing,  in  that  they  triumphed 
with  craft  which  their  own  crews 
were  unable  to  sail  to  victory. 

Because  of  the  historic  significance 
of  the  Queen's  Cup,  the  annual  race 
for  this  trophy  has  shared  a  place 
with  the  Barthel  Cup  and  Mackinac 


races.  Without  going  into  the  ar- 
chives of  the  past,  the  Queen's  Cup 
race  would  be  just  a  name,  without 
any  meaning  attached. 

To  understand  the  origin  of  the 
Queen's  Cup,  let  me  remind  that  in 
1851  the  schooner  America  sailed  to 
England  and  outraced  the  British 
sailing  fleet,  winning  a  100-guinea 
cup.  which  was  presented  by  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  This  1851 
cup  later  became  known  as  the 
America's  Cup.  symbolic  of  the 
world's  sailing  supremacy;  and  simi- 
lar cups  were  awarded  by  the  Squad- 
ron in  subsequent  years. 

In  1853.  the  105-ton  sloop  Sylvie, 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  re- 
peated the  America's  trans-Atlantic 
voyage  and  nearly  her  performance 
in  outsailing  the  Royal  Yacht  Squad- 
ron's racing  fleet.  The  Squadron's 
1853  cup,  a  sequel  of  the  America's 
Cup,  was  captured  by  the  British 
entry  Julie  for  finishing  first.  Unlike 
the  race  of  1851.  in  which  the  Amer- 
'ica  participated,  and  in  which  there 
was  no  prize  for  second  place,  the 
race  of  1853  offered  a  fifty-guinea 
cup  for  the  runner-up.  It  was  this 
cup  that  the  Sylvie  won  for  finishing 
on  the  heels  of  the  Julie. 

Although  Queen  "Victoria  ruled  at 
the  time  and.  as  an  enthusiastic 
yachting  patron,  presented  annually 
trophies  in  honor  of  the  throne, 
neither  the  America's  Cup  nor  the 
Queen's  Cup  were  presented  by  her 
Majesty,  for  the  reason  that  no 
foreign  entr>'  was  ever  allowed  to 
sail  in  races  sponsored  for  the  Queen. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the 
Squadron's  1853  cup  bears  the  in- 
scription "Queen's  Cup,"  probably 
out  of  respect  for  the  throne.  The 
cup  Sylvie  won  was  made  in  1848, 
three  years  before  the  America's 
Cup.  by  R.  and  S.  Garrard,  Panton 
Street.  London,  who  also  made  the 
latter. 

For  the  next  twenty  years  history 
failed  to  record  any  activity  for  the 
Queen's  Cup.  J.  H.  Goodwin  of 
Kingsbridge,  New  York,  came  into 
possession  of  this  trophy  either 
through  purchasing  Sylvie,  which  he 
did,  or  through  winning  it  in  his  own 
right.  In  1873.  Goodwin  presented 
the  Queen's  Cup  to  the  International 
Yacht  Club  of  Detroit,  as  a  token 
of  International  competition  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

First  to  win  the  Cup  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  the  82-foot  Cora,  regarded 
the  most  remarkable  sloop  of  her 
day,  owned  and  sailed  by  Commo- 
dore Kirkland  C.  Barker  of  the  De- 
troit Yacht  Club.  Cora's  victory  took 
place  on  July  4.  1874.  In  the  same 
year.  Canada  successfully  challenged 
in  behalf  of  the  sloop  Annie  Cuth- 
bert.  built  and  sailed  by  the  then 
famous  Capt.  .Alexander  Cuthbert  of 
Colburg.  Ont.  Capt.  Cuthbert  not 
only  built  but  also  sailed  Canada's 
two  unavailing  challengers  for  the 
-America's  Cup — the  Countess  of 
Dufferin  in  1876  and  the  Atalanta 
in  1881. 

The  Queen's  Cup  reverted  to 
Cora's  owner  on  a  forfeit  in  1875. 
After  Barker's  death  shortly  after, 
the  Queen's  Cup  was  inherited  by 
his  daughter.  Mrs.  Charles  Hull, 
whose  husband  was  a  prominent  De- 
troit vachtsman.   In  turn  her  son. 


Walter  Hull,  formerly  of  Detroit, 
now  a  Milwaukeean.  was  bequeathed 
the  Cup.  After  treasuring  it  for  40 
years,  Hull  presented  the  Queen's 
Cup  with  a  deed  of  gift  to  the  South 
Shore  Yacht  Club  of  Milwaukee,  as 
a  perpetual  award  for  annual  races 
across  Lake  Michigan.  This  event  is 
open  to  all  recognized  yacht  clubs 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  including  Can- 
ada's. With  entries  expected  from 
Canada,  the  Queen's  Cup  will  resume 
international  prestige  when  the  fleet 
of  some  50  craft  set  sail  in  the  80- 
mile  race  on  August  30. 

Starting  September  5,  through  7, 
Rochester  will  be  host  to  the  Rich- 
ardson Cup  races,  which  are  em- 
blematic of  the  Universal  R  Class 
championship  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Originally  the  Yacht  Racing  Union 
Challenge  Cup,  the  Richardson  Tro- 
phy was  named  after  Commodore 
S.  0.  Richardson  of  Toledo  who 
donated  the  Cup  in  1912  for  Class  P 
competition.  Through  a  change  in  the 
deed  of  gift,  the  Cup  later  became 
a  perpetual  trophy  for  Class  R  craft, 
whose  popularity  superseded  that  of 
the  P  s. 

Association'  regattas,  by  virtue  of 
Ix.  combined  fleets,  are  the  largest 
on  the  lakes  as  far  as  number  of  en- 
tries are  concerned.  There  are  sepa- 
rate races  for  each  class,  the  small 
one-designs — Stars,  Comets,  etc. — as 
well  as  the  large,  which  include  the 
big  yawls  and  schooners.  In  all.  there 
are  well  over  a  dozen  class  contests. 

Just  such  an  affair  will  be  the  an- 
nual Inter-Lake  Racing  Association 
regatta  at  Put-in-Bay.  near  Toledo. 
Ohio,  starting  .August  7th  through 
10th.  Well  over  100  entries  are  slated 
to  participate  for  class  awards. 

Back  to  Lake  Michigan  again,  one 
of  the  most  popular  wind-up  races 
of  the  season  is  the  triangular  race 
from  Chicago  to  Michigan  City.  Ind.. 
to  St.  Joseph.  Mich.,  to  Chicago.  In- 
volving the  bulk  of  the  sailing  fleets 
of  the  Chicago,  Columbia  and  Jack- 
son Park  Yacht  Clubs  of  Chicago, 
under  whose  joint  auspices  the  long 
event  is  held,  the  field  of  competition 
is  always  impressively  large.  And 
more  so,  when  entries  from  many 
another  nearby  fleet  are  included. 
This  event  starts  August  31st  and 
finishes  September  2nd;  and  a  cup 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winner  of 
each  leg. 

AU  this  is  just  an  inkling  of  the 
vastness  of  yachting  activities  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  With  inter-club  regat- 
tas, open  club  cross-lake  races, 
championship  races  for  one-designs, 
navigation  tests  for  power  craft, 
cruising  races  for  motor  craft,  etc., 
etc.,  and  with  each  yacht  club  and 
Association  on  the  Great  Lakes  hav- 
ing events  for  each  in  the  above  cate- 
gory, the  story  of  fresh  water  yacht- 
ing is  one  akin  to  that  of  salt  water 

Each  season  takes  on  new  aspects, 
and  the  one  just  past  is  always  out- 
dated by  new  developments  in  hull 
and  sail  design.  And  the  new  craft, 
sporting  the  latest  innovations,  that 
come  out  each  year  cause  wonder  in 
their  myster>'  until  they  have  per- 
formed with  revolutionizing  effects 
that  constantly  keep  Great  Lakes 
yachtsmen  busy  in  keeping  up  with 
the  times,  if  not  ahead. 


Relieve  Puffs, 

Boot  S«;nffN, 
Hobble  Swell$$ 

with  Fast -Acting  / 

ABSORBIXE 


Interference  can  throw  the  race.  If 
puffs  aren't  treated  promptly  and  effec- 
tively, they  may  mean  a  lay-up  for  the 
season.  That's  why  so  many  leading 
horsemen  use  Absotbine  to  help  keep 
their  string  in  trim. 

Tests  prove  that  Absorbine  is  a  grand 
conditioner  for  track-sore  legs.  It  steps 
up  the  blood  flow  through  the  injury. 
This  tends  to  wash  out  the  "muscle 
acid"  that  causes  soreness  and  swell- 
ing. Congestion  is  reduced  often 
within  a  few  hours. 

Absorbine  is  antiseptic  for  treating 
minor  cuts.  Many  veterinaries  recommend 
it  for  relieving  windgall,  thoroughpin, 
curb  and  fresh  bog  spavin — Even  2  ounces 
in  the  wash  tend  to  cut  sweat  quickly, 
cool  out  safely.  $2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle 
at  all  druggists;  or  postpaid. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


"B-R" 

BONE-RADIOL 

TREATMENT 

stops  lameness  from  Splints, 
.Spavins.  Ringbones,  Thick- 
ened Tendons,  and  all  hard 
and  semi-hard,  bony,  or 
fibrous  enlargements. 

NO  PAIN, 
NO  BLISTER. 
NO  HAIR  DISTURBED 

Relief    from  lameness 
guaranteed  and  a  Guaraotec 
Bond     Card  accompaoie 
every  package.  The  arrows 
in  illustration  indicate  points  of  lameness, 
and  is  taken  from  our  Booklet  on  Lameness. 
which  is  free  on  request. 

For  Booklet  write  to  Department  HH.I 

MIDDLEBROOK,  LANCASTER,  Inc. 

540  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  product  of  The  Radiol  Co..  London.  England 


I-  v^.- 


S2.00 
Pint 


PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

Quick  as  a  flash  with  re- 
A  miracle  blend  of 
verful  ingredients,  yet 
5  not   blister  or  re- 
ve  hair.  "Tops"  with 
rseraen  for  33  years. 

FREE — Send  us  name  of 
your  dealer  and  we'll  mail 
you  folder  showing  expert 
methods  of  bandaging. 

WILCOXSON  REMEDY  CO. 

Dept.  C  TIFFIN,  O. 
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LIVESTOCK 


STRAINS    BETTER    SUITED    FOR  YOUR 

PERMANENT  PASTURES 


VARIETIES 


Kentish  Rye  Grass 
Svalof  Perennial  Rye 
Aberysrwyth  S-50  Timothy 


"Olds"  Creeping  Red  Fescue 
Kent  Wild  White  Clover 
Cornell  Pasture  Mixture 


and  ALL   OTHER   IMPORTANT  GRASSES 

 Prices,  catalog  and  information  on  request 

POLO  FIELDS — Hurlingham  Sports  Formula  used  on  many 
famous  polo  fields. 
For  a  Permanent  Private  Lawn — Don't  experiment — 
sow  STAICREEN  LAWN  SEED 


132-138  Church  Street,  Ne>%-  York 

\rhile  Plains.  N.  Y.  Newark.        J.  Englewood.  N.  J. 

Stamford.  Conn.  Hempstead,  L.  I. 


English  Type — Hail  and  Hnrdle  fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Write  for  catalogue 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 


PORTO  TRAILERS 


9J 


Made  in  sizes 
for  2,  3,  6  horses 

For  complete  catalog  with 
illustrations  write 

H.  E.  Plimpton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  346 

WALPOLE  MASSACHUSETTS 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Gumeas,  Wihl 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


Let  Your 
Horses 


It  is  the  safe  and  con 
venlent  way.  The  horse 
alone  can  judge  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  loo  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition  Play 
saTe  by  gUing  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

In  tlie  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  It.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Kconomical.  safe.  Ask  yuur  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 

1  Lent  Avenue  Le  Roy,  New  York 
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PEHCHERONS;  BREEDIIVG  STOCK 


I  CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 

I  WILD  &  BRONZE  Tl  RKEYS 


Blacknecked  Swan. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.  Free  price 
list  with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  WaUingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


^  Grey  Mallard  Ducks 

^  Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

^  INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

")  Newtown  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

*t  Tel.  Newtown  340 


IN  the  course  of  the  last  few  years 
the  Percheron  Horse  Association 
of  America  has  made  great  and  con- 
scientious efforts  to  establish  a  uni- 
form standard  for  its  breed.  Their 
efforts  have  often  been  praised  in  this 
department. 

They  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
decide  on  the  perfect  type  stallion 
and  mare  so  that  breeders  would 
know  what  to  breed  for.  To  this 
end  the  country's  leading  Percheron 
authorities  have  been  called  into  con- 
sultation. Live  animals  and  photo- 
graphs have  been  studied.  Paintings 
and  statues,  composites  of  the  good 
points  of  leading  show  animals,  have 
been  made. 

Recently  a  list  of  judges  and  asso- 
ciate judges  was  prepared — men  who 
are  familiar,  and  in  sympathy  with, 
the  standard  being  evolved — and  the 
managers  of  shows  and  fairs  have 
been  asked  to  chose  their  Percheron 
judges  from  this  list  so  that  breeders 
can  have  confidence  that  the  new 
type  will  be  given  preference. 

Last  year  the  first  National  Con- 
ference of  Percheron  Judges  and 
Breeders  was  held  at  Lynnwood 
Farm,  near  Carmel,  Ind.  It  was  at 
this  conference  that  desired  type  for 
stallions  and  mares  was  pretty  well 
crystallized.  The  result,  a  strong 
tendency  toward  medium-sized,  com- 
pact, strong-legged  horses  in  the 
shows  last  year. 

.^t  this  year's  conference,  recently 
held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  ex- 
perts said  that  this  tendency  was 
quite  pronounced.  Perhaps  the  long- 
legged,  light-middled  type,  which 
was  sometimes  seen  at  the  shows  and 
which  worried  the  Association,  will 
soon  pass  from  the  picture. 

The  object  of  this  year's  get- 
together  of  the  experts  was  a  frank 
discussion  of  type,  and  the  problems 
confronting  judges  in  the  show-ring. 
Prominent  judges  and  breeders  from 
15  states  deliberated  with  officials  of 
the  Association  on  these  problems. 

A  discussion,  "Is  soundness  more 
important  than  tNpe?"  was  led  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Campbell  of  Kansas  State 
College.  He  defined  unsoundness  as 
"any  condition  that  interferes  with 
any  normal  function  of  a  horse."  He 
maintained  that  while  unsoundness 
may  not  be  hereditary,  the  offspring 
inherit  a  weakness  which  permitted 
the  trouble  to  develop. 

.\bout  300  people  assembled  at 
Ralph  L.  Smith's  farm  in  Stanley, 
Kans.,  for  a  further  discussion  of  the 
soundness  question  and  the  value  of 
a  standard  type,  and  to  watch  or  par- 
ticipate in  judging  contests.  One  hun- 
dred and  two  breeders.  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  and  4-H  boys  par- 
ticipated in  these  contests. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  objectives  which  could  be 
presented  to  judges  and  breeders  as 


a  guide  for  future  shows.  This  com- 
mittee included:  A.  L.  Harvey,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Chairman; 
D.  J.  Kays,  Ohio  State  University; 
Harr>'  D.  LjTm,  Assistant  State  Sec- 
retary' of  Agriculture,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Robert  Watt,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  E.  G.  Eshelman,  Sedgwick, 
Kans. 

The  report  of  this  special  commit- 
tee is  as  follows: 


THE  objectives  of  the  Conference  of 
Percheron  Judges  and  Breeders  are 
as  follows: 

1.  To  arrive  at  more  definite  and 
unified  ideals  and  ideas  regarding 
type  and  other  qualities  of  im- 
portance in  Percheron  horses. 

2.  To  study  the  possibilities  of  improv- 
ing the  methods  of  evaluating  Per- 
cherons  in  the  show  ring  and  else- 
where with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  even  greater  usefulness  and 
wider  dissemination. 

The  modern  Percheron  is  a  horse  of 
ruggedness,  compactness  and  style,  with 
a  depth  of  chest  equal  to  at  least  half 
the  height  at  the  withers  and  a  pro- 
portionately deep  flank.  The  width  of 
body  should  be  sufiicient  to  provide 
stabiHty,  yet  not  so  wide  as  to  cause 
rolling,  laboring  action.  A  sloping 
shoulder,  short  muscular  back,  well 
sprung  ribs,  a  long,  comparatively  level 
muscular  croup,  and  deep,  strong  quar- 
ters are  essentials.  The  head  should  be 
of  porportionate  size,  broad  between  the 
eyes,  with  a  strong  muzzle  and  well 
developed  nostrUs.  Large,  prominent 
eyes ;  ears  of  medium  size,  properly  set 
and  carried,  indicate  intelligence  and 
stamina.  .A  clean  throatlatch,  wide  angle 
between  the  jaws,  with  ample  length 
and  crest,  are  desirable.  This  horse  should 
stand  squarely  on  his  legs.  Forearms 
and  gaskins  should  be  heavily  muscled. 

The  bone  and  joints  should  be  clean 
with  sufficient  ruggedness  to  suggest 
draftiness.  The  pasterns  should  be  of 
moderate  length  with  angle  enough  to 
provide  protection  against  concussion 
when  moving  over  hard  roads.  The  feet 
should  be  of  proportionate  size  with 
large,  fuU  hoofheads  and  wide,  mod- 
erately deep  heels.  The  feet  should  be 
tough  in  texture  to  stand  wear  and  tear 
in  service. 

Prompt,  springy,  snappy  action,  high 
enough  to  prevent  stumbling  is  de- 
manded in  any  good  drafter.  A  long, 
straight  stride  at  the  walk  is  very  im- 
portant. The  horse  that  goes  wide  at 
the  hocks  or  goes  with  a  sprawling 
rather  than  a  collected  gait,  is  clumsy 
and  inefficient. 

The  approved  Percheron  stalUon  is 
one  of  medium  size,  well  balanced  and 
properly  proportioned,  standing  16  to 
16.3  hands  in  height.  In  good  condition, 
the  stallion  should  weigh  from  1,900  to 
2,100  pounds.  The  extremely  large  or 
tall  stallion  is  no  longer  in  demand  by 
the  breeder  and  farmer  buyer.  (The 
most  nearly  ideal  horses  of  recent  years 
have  had  a  depth  of  body  equal  to  one- 
half  the  height  at  the  withers.) 

Mares  should  be  16  to  16.2  hands  in 
height  and  weigh  from  1,750  to  1,900 
pounds. 

Percherons  should  be  shown  with  ac- 
ceptable finish  and  bloom.  Over  fitting 
is  to  be  discouraged,  especially  in  the 
younger  classes.  Too  much  fat  often 
impairs  future  usefulness. 

Unsoundnesses  are  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  judging.  The  value 
of  a  horse  is  seriously  impaired  by  an 
unsoundness  whether  it  be  hereditary 
or  acquired. 
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For  the  various  unsoundnesses  the 
followine  evaluations  are  suggested: 

Disqualifications : 

Lameness,  blindness,  ringbone,  bone 
spavin,  stifled,  string  halt,  windy;  a 
stallion  with  one  testicle  or  possessed 
of  abnormal  testicles. 
Serious  or  Moderate  Discrimination : 
Sidebone*.  curb,  filled  hocks  or  ankles, 
bog  spavin,  thoroughpin,  cocked  ank- 
les, or  capped  hocks;  poll  evil,  fistula 
of  the  withers,  umbilical  rupture. 
The  Committee  also  suggests  that  fur- 
ther study  be  given  Percheron  type  and 
that  a  score  card  be  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  Percheron  breeders  at  some 
future  date. 


HOMEBREDS 

As  predicted  before  in  this  depart- 
ment, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  perpetuating  some  of 
our  greatest  Hvestock  breeds  may 
rest  with  this  country.  It  is  a  grim 
fact,  but  one  to  be  faced. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  possible  to 
draw  on  lands  of  origin — The  Perche, 
Belgium,  the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  are  outstanding  examples — 
for  fine  breeding  stock.  One  result  of 
this  is  that  we  have  accumulated  a 
wealth  of  fine  bloodlines  in  this 
country  in  many  breeds  of  horses 
and  cattle. 

Another  not  so  favorable  aspect  is 
the  thought  that  perhaps  we  haven't 
done  as  much  with  this  fine  material 
as  we  should  have,  at  least  insofar  as 
some  of  the  breeds  are  concerned. 
Our  breeding  operations  have  lacked 
the  continuity  common  in  older  coun- 
tries. In  some  breeds  it  has  been 
easier  to  import  than  to  produce 
comparable  animals  here.  Not  that 
we  haven't  bred  many  fine  indi- 
viduals in  this  country.  We  have,  but 
considering  the  material  we  have  the 
record  isn't  all  that  it  might  be. 

Now  imports  are  shut  off.  Not  only 
is  it  impossible  to  get  foreign  bred 
stock  from  countries  involved  in  the 
war,  but  there  is  a  grave  possibility 
that  the  breeding  farms  that  have 
been  carried  on  from  father  to  son 
throughout  many  generations  will  be 
discontinued.  Foundation  stock  may 
well  be  widely  dispersed,  if  not  ac- 
tually destroyed. 

So  its  up  to  us  to  cherish  and  de- 
velop what  we  have.  Perhaps  the 
time  will  come  when  fine  animals  will 
cross  the  ocean  again  the  other  way. 

Following  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,  Karl  B. 
Musser,  secretary  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  cabled  the 
English  and  Guernsey  governments 
asking  if  there  was  anything  Ameri- 
can breeders  could  do  to  help. 

He  said  they  would  make  every 
effort  to  furnish  new  seedstock  if  the 
Island  cattle  were  decimated  as  a 
result  of  the  occupation. 

The  breed  originated  and  has  been 
bred  and  developed  on  this  island  for 
1000  years.  Imports  into  this  coun- 
try of  which  there  have  been  several 
thousand,  have  so  thriven  and  in- 
creased that  there  are  now  more  than 


300,000  head  here,  of  which  each 
animal's  ancestry  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  Island.  Countless  other  cows 
in  this  country,  their  number  runs 
into  the  millions,  have  some  Guern- 
sey blood. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  the  stock 
on  the  Island  has  been  endangered. 
In  1799,  6,000  Russians  were  sta- 
tioned there  by  the  Ehake  of  York  to 
protect  the  Island  from  the  French. 
Rations  were  short  and  the  soldiers 
were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  from  the 
farmers. 

According  to  the  American  Guern- 
sey Cattle  Club's  records,  a  man 
named  Ogier  shot  a  soldier  in  pro- 
tecting one  of  his  prize  cows,  and 
escaped  to  America,  settling  in  what 
is  now  Guernsey  County,  Ohio. 

The  first  known  importation  of 
Guernseys  to  America  was  in  1831, 
when  a  sailing  master  brought  a  cow 
and  a  bull  to  Boston.  These  animals 
were  taken  to  "Cow  Island"  in  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  N.  H.  Later,  the 
name  of  this  island  was  changed  to 
Guernsey  Island. 


IMPORT 

What  may  well  be  the  last  im- 
portation of  purebred  Jerseys  to  get 
to  this  country  for  a  while  arrived 
in  New  York  from  the  Island  of 
Jersey  on  June  9,  and  have  just  been 
released  from  quarantine  as  this  goes 
to  press.  These  cattle,  about  50  head 
of  choice  stock,  including  many  win- 
ners in  Island  shows,  were  shipped 
from  "the  Island"  shortly  before  the 
German  occupation. 

According  to  late  reports  from  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  no  cat- 
tle were  evacuated  to  England  before 
the  invasion.  There  was  a  previous 
rumor  that  farmers  fleeing  to  Britain 
took  their  cattle  with  them. 

The  American  Jersey  Breeders 
have,  through  their  club,  volunteered 
to  help  reestablish  the  herds  if  they 
are  depleted  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

In  the  72  years  since  the  Herd 
register  was  established  in  this  coun- 
try about  26,000  head  of  Jerseys  have 
been  imported.  Nearly  2,000,000 
purebreds  have  been  born  in  this 
country,  and  to-day  there  is  a  total 
of  350,000  purebreds  and  about  10,- 
000.000  grades.  So  no  matter  what 
happens  over  there,  there  will  be  a 
plentiful  supply  to  draw  from. 

Social  note:  Elsie  the  much  publi- 
cized "glamour  cow"  who  works  for 
the  Borden  Company  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  has  temporarily 
left  her  gorgeously  decorated  boudoir 
and  duties  on  the  Rotolactor  and 
gone  to  Hollywood.  She  has  been 
chosen  for  the  role  of  "Buttercup" 
in  the  production  of  Louisa  Alcott's 
"Little  Men." 

Elsie  who  is  a  Jersey  and  is  known 
more  formally  as  You'll  Do  Lobelia 
998632  will  be  back  at  the  Fair  by 
the  first  part  of  August,  when  she  ex- 
pects a  visit  from  the  stork. 


"E-Z-OPN"  HORSEBACK  GATE 

Rusticraft  "E-Z-Opn"  Horseback  Cafes  are  now  equipped  with  a  new  and  improved 
handle  which  is  higher  and  easier  to  operate.  Every  gate  is  supplied  with  an  exclusive 
self-locking  device.  To  open  gate — LIFT  HANDLE.  A  new  self-closing  feature  is 
available  as  optional  equipment.  The  gate  is  constructed  of  long-lasting  California 
Redwood,  in  widths  from  4  to  I  2  feet.  Shipped  complete  with  hanging  and  receiving 
posts.  Moderately  priced. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE — A  practical  and  pic-     POST  AND  RAIL — An  all-purpose  fence 
turesque  fence,  available  in  Chestnut  or    in  Chestnut,  lasting  20  years.  Available 
in  Redwood.  Long-lasting,  easily  erected,    in  3  rail  or  4  rail  types, 
low-priced. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices 


FENCE  CO. 

DAVID  TENDLER  Est.  1918 
2   King   Rd.,   Malvern,  Pa. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gates 
Imported  French  Picket      English  Hurdle      "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gates 
Post  and  Rail  Farm  Gates         "E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gates 


We  are  proud  to  present:— 

the  EQUI- BELLE  of  the 

1940  New  York  World's  Fair 

At  the 

ELECTRIFIED  FARM  EXHIBIT 

we  are  showing  a 

SUFFOLK  MARE  and  FOAL 

They  are  worthy  examples  of  over  fifty  head  of  these 
IDEAL  FARM  HORSES  at  our  farm.  We  invite  you  to  see 
them  at  the  Fair,  and  at  our  farm. 


MULHOCAWAY 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  L.  B.  Wescott 


FARM 

Clinton,  New  Jersey 


MAKCS  ANY  BULL 


SAFE 


WRriE  FOR 
FREE  BOOKUT 


Combined  Bull  Halter  and 
Controller  tames  any  buM. 
Turn  your  herd  sire  out  with 
complete  safety.  Stops  fence 
jumpers.  Saves  work,  feed. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Don't 
risk  life  and  limb— act  today! 

RUSSELL  &  COMPANY 
Dept.  47.  Plattevillc.  Wis. 


STOCK  YOUR  FARM 

with 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Milk   and    Beef:    beautiful,  gentle! 

FOR  YOUR  FANCY 

White  Fantail  Pigeons,  Silver  Black  Fox  Rabbits, 
White   Muscovy   and    Rouen  Ducks. 

Particul.'irs,  prices,  write: 

OSCAR  F.  HFNDRICKSON 


COBLESK ILL 


N^w  YORK 


The  smoothest  ice  cream  you 
ever  tasted !  It's  made  from 
goat  milk.  Here  is  opportunity 
in  dairy  goats  for  you.  Learn 
about  it  in  this  monthly  magazine — 
3  years  $1  ;  introductory  5  months  10c. 

DAIRY  COAT  |OURNAL 

Dept.  404A  Fairbury.  Nebr. 


FREE  ^ 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery  ?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  Joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name  . —   

Address    

City...,  _   State  


AUGUST,  1940 
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KENNEL&  BENCH 


Champion  CrogUn  Cadet 

A  few  choice  SEALYHAM  TERRIER  puppies  available 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

MISS  HELEN  SCHWEINLER,  Owner 
Benvenue  Avenue,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Andrew  DeGraw,  Mgr.  TeL  Orange  4-6013 


FRENCH  POODLES 

STANDARDS 
PILLICOC  KENNELS  | 

FJKeron.  N.  J.  Tel.  Long  Branch  1 712. 
New  S'orL  Tel.  BntterfielJ  8-5010 


COLEMEADO\^ 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue     Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppiet  &  Groien  Stock 
OceoMionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owner* 

Wanager— ERNEST  WELLS 
'PlioDe,  Tuxedo  289     Tuxedo  Park.  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Unexcelled  in 
Field  and  Honne 

A  Perfect 
All-Purpose  Dog 

GREENBRAES 
KENNELS 

R.  H.  Migel,  Owner  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Puppiet  and    Grou-n  Stork  utuallg  acaUaUe 


NEMA 


IffiSil  WORM 

CAPSULES 


EEP  YOUR  D0^5 
FREE  FROM 


WORMS 


Use  Nema  Capsules  lo  remove 
large  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms, tffcciive — Dependable. 
Send  for  free  Nema  booklet  No.  652 

Wfile  to  Animal  Induitfjr  Dept  DesK  N?nH 
PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO..  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Drug  S10IC5  Sell  Pjrke  D.IV1!  Products 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Blnckmoor  Beacon  of  C       .  j 

I'lippies   sired  by   this  dog  and  other 
imported   champions   out   of  imported 
dams  for  sale.  Prices  from  $50. 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

with  blood  of  Ch  Pepper  Martin.  Nubsto  Bab- 
elte.  Dt-  John  Cromwell.  Kva  Mohawk.  Mr. 
Kugene  Hawk«  Ghost.  Sired  by  tionf;  John  Sllrer 
out  of  Mohawk  blich  Whelped  3/2/40.  and 
9/23/3<J.  Price  $15  to  $.50.  according  to  age  and 
Held  work  lUISll  AND  GORDONS  with  best 
blood  of  Inslehurst  Joker  and  Mullhawks  Tex. 
Thrvp  are  field  dogs  that  can  be  shown  at  bencli. 

HOBBY  KENNELS  AT  KEMPSVILLE 
R2.  Box  290  Norfolk.  Va. 


Poodle 
Puppies 

PUTTENCOVE 
KENNELS 

Mr.  ant)  Mrs.  George  Putnam 
Owners 

MANCHESTER  MASS. 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

PropertT  of  the  Misses  deCoppel 

The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppies  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stock. 

Addreit:  Marragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 


BOX 

rupr 


E  R  S 


liev  ami  fjrovvn  Stock 
I  ^ually  For  Sale 

SUMBULA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Palmedo 
New  Milford,  Conn. 
Tel.  350  New  Milford 

.\,W  York  r-Jrpftnnc 

Caledonia  5-8400 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 


Puppies    and  mature 
spvk.  excellent  breed- 
I  I  InK.  wonderful  dls- 

f  (  f  ■'  prwitions.  Reasonably 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  Stal6  University 
Columbus  Ohio 
of  Iri^h  Terrier  Club  of  Amerira> 


Sninrt.  Tidy  Dogs 

Banish  D.O.   idoc?;>-  odor)  with 
the    rican,    fresh    fragrance  of 
Quad4ne — the  manv  purpose  doc 
EToom.   Kills  fleas,   ticks,  sar- 
Coptic   and   ear   man^e.  »ome 
forms  of  rlHEAvorm.   Used  and 
endorsed  by  leadtne  breeders. 
SI. 00  per  bottle.   Applv  with 
atomizer    or    buv    Quadlne  Jr 
D    includtne   bottle,    from  vour 
1  from 


FUTURITY   STAKES;   COMIXG  SHOWS 


ASIDE  from  the  regular  classifi- 
L  cation  for  puppies  and  dogs  at 
the  shows  there  are  other  forms  of 
competition,  more  or  less  unique  in 
their  conditions,  which  offer  strong 
appeal  to  the  dyed-in-the-wool  breed- 
er who  places  far  greater  value  and 
importance  upon  the  success  of 
something  he  has  produced  himself 
than  the  highest  honors  which  might 
be  gained  by  the  purchase  of  expen- 
sive show  dogs.  This  particularly  per- 
tains to  the  futurity,  or  produce, 
stakes  arranged  by  many  of  the 
larger  specialty  clubs. 

These  futurities  are  designed  to 
promote  the  production  of  puppies 
of  improved  t\pe,  and  are  a  definite 
and  lucrative  incentive  toward  the 
breeding,  rather  than  the  mere  show- 
ing, of  better  dogs.  However,  in  the 
latter  respect  they  furnish  a  very  al- 
luring form  of  competition,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  based  upon  effort  and 
interest  in  a  personal  rather  than  a 
purchased  creation.  Primarily  they 
tend  to  direct  the  breeder's  atten- 
tion to  pedigrees  and  bloodlines,  the 
proper  combinations  of  such  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results;  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  representatives  of  cer- 
tain blood  strains,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  prevalent  faults  and  qual- 
ities in  these  strains  and  individuals, 
with  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the 
former  and  retaining  the  latter  in 
litters  resulting  from  studied  matings. 

Then  there  is  the  futurity  feature, 
the  anticipation  of  something  not  yet 
in  existence  but  which,  when  it  does 
develop,  will  represent  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  breeder. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  long  look  ahead 
from  the  embryo  to  its  exhibition, 
but  during  the  interim  there  is  the 
tenseness  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  progeny,  the  pleasure  of  rearing 
i;  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the 
careful  consideration  of  each  whelp 
to  select  the  most  promising  pros- 
pects to  carry  the  colors  in  the  fu- 
turity in  which  they  have  been  nom- 
inated before  they  were  in  existence. 

All  of  these  several  stages  are 
sources  of  intense  interest  and,  as 


remarked,  are  far  more  satisfying  to 
the  confirmed  breeder  than  the  sin- 
gle transaction  of  purchasing  a  known 
top-notch  show  sjjecimen  and  watch- 
ing its  subsequent  successes. 

As  a  typical  example  of  the  ideal 
form  of  a  futurity,  or  produce  stakes, 
the  current  one  of  the  .\merican  Fox- 
terrier  Club  is  cited.  Ver>-  generously, 
these  are  open  to  all  breeders  of  fox- 
terriers  whereas  many  others  are  lim- 
ited to  club  membership.  These 
stakes  are  in  two  divisions,  the  first 
to  be  judged  at  the  spring  specialty 
show.  May  1041.  for  the  produce  of 
nominated  bitches  whelped  between 
January  1.  1O40  and  June  50,  1940; 
the  second  is  to  be  judged  at  the  fall 
specialty  show.  1Q41  and  is  for 
the  produce  of  nominated  bitches 
whelped  between  July  1.  1940  and 
December  31,  1940. 

IN  both  divisions  the  entr>"  fee  will 
be  divided  into  smooth  and  wire- 
haired  dogs  and  smooth  and  wire- 
haired  bitches.  Each  division,  further 
divided  by  sex.  will  otter  the  follow- 
ing percentages  of  total  fees  received 
to  which  the  American  Foxterrier 
Club  will  add  $25  for  each  sex  in 
each  division:  first  prize  50%,  sec- 
ond prize  25'~'c.  third  prize  15%  and 
fourth  prize  10%. 

.\  summar.-  of  the  fees  and  the 
time  table  shows,  for  each  bitch  nom- 
inated, $2.  before  produce  is  born  or 
at  time  of  service:  registration  of  en- 
tire litter  $3.  before  fitter  is  two 
months  old:  acceptance  for  one  or 
more  litter  $5  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1940  (first  di\asion);  on  or 
before  June  30,  1941  (second  divi- 
sion) :  in  case  an  eligible  puppy  is 
sold,  new  owners  fee  $3  (25%  of  any 
prize  won  by  new  owners  is  payable 
to  breeder),  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1940  (first  division),  on  or 
before  June  30,  1041  (.second  di\'i- 
sion).  Puppies  entered  in  stakes  must 
also  be  entered  in  at  least  one  reg- 
ular class  at  show  at  which  the  stakes 
are  held,  pa>-ing  regular  entr>'  fee. 
Nominations  and  fees  must  be  made 
before  produce  is  bom. 

Of   course,    the    conditions  vary 


Eng.  Ch.  Dimes  Eorthsfopper,  red  dochshund  recently  imported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bertrand;  he  won  9  cc  s  ot  championship  shows  in  England  in  1939 
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somewhat  among  the  Make?  arrang;ed 
by  different  jpeciaJiy  club<.  but  all 
more  or  less  follow  this  general  pat- 
tern. These  stakes  are  highly  recom- 
mended, particularly  to  the  novice 
breeder  who  is  not  overburdened 
with  the  cash  necessan.-  to  purchase 
xpejisive  show  dogs.  They  are  a 
-  c-at  incentive  to  the  breeding  of 
better  dogs. 

Commenting  on  futurity  stakes 
confined  to  the  breeding  and  show- 
ing of  puppies  naturally  leads  one 
to  touch  upon  the  matter  of  mai- 
ings  of  sirei;  and  dams  to  produce 
progeny  of  a  superior  sort,  the  rear- 
ing of  such  progeny  in  a  proper  man- 
ner in  order  to  develop  it  into  sound. 
heaJthy  mature  dogs  of  the  preferred 
t>-pe  which  was  tie  objective  when 
the  parents  were  mated. 

THERE  are  some  1.550.000  names 
and  pedigrees  in  the  stud  book 
of  the  .\merican  Kennel  Club,  but 
it  is  only  within  comparatively  re- 
cent years  that  many  fanciers,  par- 
ticularly the  no\-itiate.  have  realized 
that  the  mating  of  representatives 
of  notable  dog  families,  or  famous 
winners,  does  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce progeny  of  championship 
caliber. 

One  fatal  failing  is  the  idea  that 
almost  any  pure-bred  bitch  mated  to 
the  latest  big  time  winner  must  pro- 
duce one  or  more  puppies  of  a  t>pe 
equaJ  to  that  of  the  sire,  despite  the 
circumstance  that  the  sire  and  dam 
may  be  entirely  unsuited  to  each 
other  in  bloodline^;  or  physical  at- 
tributes. For  instance,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  current  top  notch  show  dog. 
while  indi\-idually  very  difficult  to 
fault  in  any  respect,  represents  a 
strain  in  which  poor  fronts  have  been 
more  or  le-ss  prevalent,  is  mated  to 
a  bitch  which  likewise  comes  from 
ancestors  whose  fronts  were  not  their 
fortunes,  although  both  she  and  the 
dog  have  good  fronts. 

The  latter  being  the  case,  the  mat- 
ter of  heritage  is  entirely  overlooked 
and  when  the  results  of  the  union 
begin  to  mature  the  chances  are  that 
there  will  not  be  a  good  front  in  the 
lot  because  of  a  combination  of  two 
strains  which  has  intensified  a  kin- 
dred prevalent  fault.  The  same  may 
pertain  to  faulty  heads,  ears,  eyes, 
bodies,  tops,  tails,  hocks,  feet  and 
many  other  detailed  points. 

However,  to  depend  solely  on 
blood  lines  or  pedigrees  for  the  elim- 
ination of  family  faults  and  to  pro- 
duce progeny  of  a  superior  sort  is 
not  advocated  by  this  writer.  Of 
course,  they  should  be  studied  and 
used  as  a  guide  to  a  ver\-  consider- 
able etxent.  but  the  individuals"  suit- 
abihty  to  each  other  should  also  be 
examined  in  detail. 

There  are  those  who  scout  the  idea 
of  pa>-ing  any  particular  attention 
to  pedigrees  further  than  to  ascertain 
that  the  ancestors  are  well  bred,  suc- 
cessful show  dogs,  and  depend  al- 
most entireJy  on  malings  of  prospec- 


tive parents  whose  merits  and  de- 
merits counterbalance  each  other. 
This  is  the  "I  come  from  Missouri  " 
school  of  thought  and  it  certainly 
has  its  strong  points.  Nevertheless, 
the  study  of  pedigrees,  in  connection 
with  merits  and  demerits  of  t>-pe 
should  be  considered,  and  it  seems 
that  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  breeding  of  dogs  quality 
cinnot  be  produced  unless  there  is 
quality  with  which  to  make  a  start. 
Then,  too,  even  potentially  great 
quality  can  be  ruined  by  improper 
rearing.  The  most  successful  breed- 
ers .  realize  that  their  work  merely 
has  started  when  a  htter  is  whelped, 
regardless  of  how  many  champions 
may  be  found  in  the  pedigrees  of  the 
sire  and  dam.  Innumerable  first  flight 
dogs  have  failed  miserably,  and  solely 
because  they  were  not  properly  fed 
and  cared  for  during  early  puppy- 
hood.  It  is  even  ventured  to  say  that 
there  have  been  far  more  of  such 
than  of  those  which  have  scaled  the 
heights. 

Proper  nutrition,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  early  life  of  puppies,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
development  of  future  winners.  For 
instance,  a  youngster  that  may  come 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  on 
both  sides  of  his  pedigree,  noted  for 
bone  and  substance,  may  fini,«h  a 
spindly-legged,  shelly  nondescript, 
unless  fed  upon  the  proper  bone 
building  foods. 

Xot  only  is  the  matter  of  proper 
feeding  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  rearing  of  puppies  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  care,  kennels  and  ex- 
ercise. Cramped  quarters,  slippery 
lloors.  soft  or  sandy  runs  and  many 
other  adverse  conditions  may  turn 
a  fwtentia'ly  sound  puppy  into  more 
or  less  of  a  cripple.  Inheritance  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  soundness 
of  structure  and  this  can  be  carried 
on  or  improved  in  the  proper  envi- 
ronment.  but  under  adverse  conditions 
the  opposite  may  occur  in  the  form 
of  loose  joints,  splay  feet,  sw^ay 
backs,  etc.  Care  of  feet,  keeping  the 
nails  close  clipped,  is  a  most  im- 
portant item,  as  neglect  may  lead  to 
many  serious  faults.  This  subject  was 
dealt  with  at  some  length  by  the 
writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  Couxtrv 
Life. 

The  feeding  and  rearing  of  pup- 
pies is  too  extensive  a  subject  to  be 
entered  into  here.  However,  there 
are  many  excellent  treatises  and 
books  which  are  easily  obtainable, 
and  with  their  aid  even  the  beginning 
breeder  has  little  or  no  excuse  for 
the  rearing  of  ill  nurtured  or  unsound 
puppies. 


Tri-lntrrnaiioHol  Ch,  Rcmcnham  Dtrri  o/  Orchard  Hilt 


Br,<.l  in  Show  Prkinitnc  Club  SpcfiallT  England.  Best  in  Sbow  All  Breeds  Chatham 
Canada.  Best  in  Shoo  Al\  Breeds  Hampton  Roads.  Virginia.  2nd  Best  In  Show  All 
Breeds  Toronto  and   London.  Canada.  Best  Tot  Montreal. 

Best  of  Breed  Westminster.  Boston.  Detroit.  Chicaco.  Richmond.  Alexandria.  Best 
Tot  11  times.  In  this  countrT  3  months,  he  has  oon  his  Tri-lnlemational  title  at  the 
a^e  of  2  rs.  4  mo.,  a  record,  oe  believe.  ^  inner  of  4  challenge  certificates  in  Eng- 
land. Latest  oin^— Pekingese  Club  Summer  Shoo.  Best  Toy  Morris  &  Essex. 

At  Stud — Fee  850. 
ORCH.\RD  HILL  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  QuigleT,  Otrner  Lock  Haven,  Pennsrivania 


ENGLISH 
COCKER 
SPANIELS 

Exceptional 

puppies 
are  avnilahle 

FAIRCOURT  KENNELS 

Mrs.   Theo.   W.    Herbst,  Owner 
Bernardsville.   N.  J. 
Tel.    BernardsviUe  82 


NAPEAGUE  KENNELS 

CHESAPEAKE    BAY  RETRIEVERS 

AT  STUD:  ^  ^ 

CH.    EDIMONTON  NEWT,  out  Of  LaNonne  Bonnie,  by  Ch.  Chesacroft  Newt. 

-     -  -    -   -  -  ,    by  Ch. 


utchess 


out  of  LaNonne  Boi 
CH.  AIRLINE  i^OLOtiN'  DAWN,  Oui  of  Air 
Chesa-roft  Newt. 

CH.  TRICKSTER  ROBERT  OF  MONTAUK,  out  of  Princess  of  Montauk.  by 
F.    T.   Ch.   Skipper  Bob. 

NAPEAGUE  TED  OF  MONTAUK.  out  of  Betty  Montauk.  by  Bud  Parker  Bang. 

PUPPIES  from  the  above  sires  $30  and  up 

.   H.   DATER.  Owner  PHILIP  COLLINS.  Mgr. 

Montauk  H'gy.— Phone  -404 — Easthampton.  L.   I.,  N.  Y. 

K<:\icr<r<^  h.->a<-d-d  aha  irancd^ 


AFGEW  HDUIVDS 

Several  high  class  young  dogs. 
11  months  old.  for  sale.  Also 
orders  booked  for  three  su- 
perbly bred  bitch  puppies  still 
nursing.  Prides  Hill  Afghans 
continue  to  win  wherever  sho^^^l. 

Q.  A.  Shaw  McKeax 
PRIDES  HILL  hE\i\ELS 

Prides  Crossing  Mass. 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch,  VTamsutta  Fermanagh  ii 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  younc  dogs  from 
our  championsliip  stork  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warr*n  K.  K^ad^  Jr^  osrn«r 

Slocum  Rd.     >-'^.  Dartmouth.  Mass. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

by  Ch.  Ahtead  Addition 

Beautifully  marked,  high  quality. 
Sable  and  white  and  friendly. 

D.  E.  ROBERTS 

490  \r.  Lake  Avenue  Rahway.  N.  J. 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 


IRISH 
SETTERS 

Puppies.  Show, 
and  Hunting  Dogs 
Usual  ly  Available 

Corri' ^pnn  de  n 
Invilcvl 

JACK  A.  SPEAR 

TIPTON  IOWA 


A 


I'd  feel  a  lot 
safer  in  a 
''Buffalo"  Portable 


Kennel  Yard. 
^  believe  me! 


7^  \  LIKE  THIS! 


Strong  golvoniied  copper-bearing  ciiomond 
mesh  wire  fobric — wifhout  bothersome  posts — 
with  potented  fence  clips  that  moke  setting  up 
eosy  for  onybody.  Send  6c  for  Booklet  89-C 
Buffalo  Wire  VVorks  Co.,  Inc.,  53  >  Terrace, 
Buffolo,  N.  Y.  (Est.  1869  OS  ScSeeler's  Sons.) 

from  Sky  Top  to  Mt.  Pocono.  Pa.    Bl¥tJ[llUR  DOG  "BUFFALO  "  PROTICTIOH 


SUMMER  SHOWS 

Do^  shows  in  .\ugust  start  off 
on  the  3rd  with  the  Lackawanna 
Kennel  Club  show,  moved  this  vear 


ELLEIVBERT  FARM 
KEIMS'ELS 


DACHSHUNDS 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Feri  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Helmar  Flottenberg 

Ch.  Heini  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 
R.F.D.  1  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.:  Greenwich  446S-M — House 
Greenwich  4468-R — Kennel 


.\  11 G  U  S  T  . 


1<)40 
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GREAT  DANES 

For  Sale 
ALL  COLORS 

DOUGLAS  HERTZ 

ROCKLEICH  NEW  JERSEY 

p.  O.  Address  :R.  F.  D.,  WESTWOOD,  N.  J. 

Telephone  Closter  800   


CHOWS 
AND 
DALMATIANS 


TALLY-HO  KENNELS,  Reg. 

OYSTER  BAY,  P.O.  BOX  239.  LONG  ISLAND 

Tel.  Oyster  Bay  IJ*4 
Dog»  may  he  teen  by  appointment  only 
Wm  do  yOT  publith  a  ralaloguo 

MRS.  L  W.  BONNEY.  Owner 

DONALD  SUTHERLAND.  Manager 


Discriminating 
people  prefer  to 
own  dogs  they 
can  justly  feel 
proud  of.  Goo'i 
Scotties  are  our 
specialty. 

ACTON  HILL 

Enka,  N.  C. 


Acton    M.H'*    B'ark  Magr. 


IRISH  TERRIERS 

A.K.C.  REGISTERED 
PUPPIES  AND  GROWN  STOCK 


Ki'lliqrccn  Kennels 

MR.  &  MRS.  R.  PULITZER.  |R. 
Chicken  Valley  Rd.     Old  Brookville,  L.  I. 
Telephone  Clen  Cove  2434 


FARNLEY  BULLTERRIERS 
Puppies — Good  Ones 

From  par«nl4  chos^rn  for  int»rlilKence 
and  per»finallty  as  well  af  pe'Ilgreet 
White  Puppiet  from  White  Stork 
Also  brin<lle,  fawn,  or  blark  an'J  tan,  «ymmetrl 
cally  marked   wl!h    morf   or   h-aa    -Ahile,  from 
colored  stork. 

MRS.  A.  MACKAY-SMITH 
Farnley  White  Post  Virginia 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 

Puppies  of  distinction  always 
for  sate.  We  are  the  oldest 
and  lan^est  kennels  of  Great 
l*yTenecs  In  America. 

Bst««aenc  Kea^cls.  9t%. 
Mr  t  Mrs.  Francis  V  Craae.  Bwsers 
Hsflistsii.  Mait. 
Oiy  TdephtM:  2*4  R.iif  3 

ETCiun^t:  KsHistan  Ut 


PEDIGREE  BLANKS 

We  are  pleased  to  offer  gen- 
erous supply  of  four  generation 
pedigree  blanks  to  breeders  of 
Pure  Bred  Dogs.  Beautifully 
printed.  No  advertising.  Simply 
address: 

KENNEL  DEPT. 
COUNTRY  LIFE 


1270-6th  Avenue 


New  York  City 


The  following  day  the  Lake  Mohawk 
Club  holds  its  show  at  Sparta.  N.  J. 
This  should  make  an  enjoyable 
•'double"  for  exhibitors. 

The  Tonawanda  Valley  Kennel 
Club  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  sUrts  a  busy 
week  on  the  13th  followed  on  the 
16th  by  the  Lake  Placid  Show  at 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Exhibitors  move 
down  to  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
following  day,  the  17th,  for  the 
Mohawk  Valley  Kennel  Club  fixture 
on  the  beautiful  horse  show  grounds 
at  Sagamore  Hill,  Bolton  Landing, 
N.  Y.  On  the  McGregor  Links,  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  the  Wildwood  Ken- 
nel Club's  Show  is  held  on  the  18th. 

The  next  week-end  sees  another 
double,  with  the  Profile  Kennel  Club 
show  on  August  23  at  Hampton 
Beach,  N,  H.,  followed  on  Sunday  by 
the  popular  North  Shore  Kennel 
Club  Show,  at  Hamilton,  Mass.,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Myopia  Hunt 
Club. 

The  Chagrin  Valley  Hunt  Club 
grounds  are  the  scene  of  the  Chagrin 
Valley  Kennel  Club  s  second  annual 
show  at  Gates  Mills.  0,,  about  12 
miles  from  Cleveland  on  August  25. 
and  the  Lenox  Kennel  Club  Show 
at  Lenox,  Mass.,  rounds  out  the 
month  on  the  31st. 

The  Ox  Ridge  show  at  Darien, 
Conn.,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Ox 
Ridge  Hunt  Club  starts  the  Septem- 
ber circuit  on  Labor  Day. 


BIRDS  IN  YOUR  COVERS 

( Continued  from  page  23) 

could  eliminate  a  large  part  of  the 
risk  of  loss,  both  from  wandering 
and  from  predators." 

"I'm  interested,"  I  said. 

The  plan  was  this: 

Before  the  birds  arrive  select 
covers,  as  you  would  if  you  were 
planning  to  liberate  them  imme- 
diately. In  each  of  these  covers 
place  a  pen  with  a  small  door  which 
can  be  operated  with  a  string.  Put 
the  birds  in  the  pens  and  feed  them 
there.  After  a  few  days,  sprinkle 
feed  freely  around  the  outside  and 
open  the  door.  Stand  by  quietly  un- 
til two  or  three  birds  have  wandered 
out.  Then  close  the  door  and  go 
away. 

The  birds  that  are  still  in  the  pen, 
and  the  feed,  will  tend  to  keep  the 
others  nearby,  and  they  will  become 
accustomed  to  the  land.  Each  day 
following  release  two  or  three  more 
until  they  are  all  out.  Remove  the 
pen,  but  continue  to  feed  in  the 
same  area  for  several  days. 

A  still  better  plan  would  be  to 
hold  them  in  the  pens  until  they  are 
about  16  weeks  old.  Sixteen-week-old 
birds  are  as  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  as  they  will  ever  be. 

The  pen  construction  may  vary, 
but  they  should  be  wire-covered  and 
so  designed  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  rats,  cats,  and  weasels  to  dig  in. 
For  quail,  the  most  convenient  type 
would  be  a  wire-bottomed,  portable, 
cage-type  pen,  about  six  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high, 
of  three-quarter  inch  mesh  and.  of 
course,  sturdily  constructed.  This 
should  accommodate  ten  or  twelve 
quail.  It   could  be  placed  in  the 


cover  easily  and  stored  for  use  the 
following  year.  In  holding  birds  for 
several  weeks  it  would  be  wise  for 
sanitary  reasons  to  move  the  pen 
to  new  ground  once  a  week. 

Pheasants  will  need  a  larger  pen, 
and  a  portable  one  may  not  be  prac- 
tical, A  good  arrangement  for  them 
would  be  an  enclosure,  five  feet  high, 
about  six  by  eight  feet,  also  of  three- 
quarter  inch  mesh.  Build  it  on  well- 
drained  ground  and  if  possible  in  a 
spot  where  there  is  a  good  growth 
of  clover  or  buckwheat.  Six  inches 
of  the  bottom  of  the  enclosing  wire 
should  be  turned  out  at  right  angles 
and  buried  six  inches,  leaving  a  foot 
of  the  wire  under  the  ground.  This 
will  prevent  rodents  from  digging 
under,  and  wide  boards  nailed  around 
the  outside  will  keep  cats  and  dogs 
from  disturbing  the  birds.  Place  pine 
boughs  in  the  comers,  for  shelter, 
and  plan  on  about  eight  pheasants 
to  a  pen. 

As  feed  for  birds  to  be  held  only 
a  few  days,  and  for  feeding  in  the 
covers,  ordinary  chick  or  intermedi- 
ate scratch  grain,  finely  ground, 
which  can  be  bought  in  any  feed 
store,  will  be  satisfactory.^  If  you 
plan  to  hold  the  birds  for  several 
weeks,  it  would  be  well  to  consult 
the  game  breeder  who  shipped  them, 
as  a  sudden  change  in  ration  is  un- 
wise, A  standard  grade  of  scratch 
feed  and  a  container  of  oyster  shell, 
grit,  and  charcoal  should  be  kept  be- 
fore the  birds  at  all  times,  as  should 
clean  water  in  clean  watering  equip- 
ment. Green  stuff,  lettuce  or  cabbage, 
should  be  given  twice  a  week. 

"And  using  that  plan."  I  asked, 
"you  think  that  most  of  the  birds 
should  be  there  when  the  shooting 
season  starts?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "always  provided 
they  can  find  food  and  good  cover 
and  that  you  give  them  protection 
from  predators." 

'•Just  what  is  good  cover?"  I 
asked. 

Best  of  all  is  the  kind  of  wild 
thickets  that  grow  along  the  edges 
of  second-growth  woods.  But  hedges 
also  afford  good  cover;  so  do  rail 
fences  with  plenty  of  grass  and  weeds 
growing  along  them.  Ornamental 
evergreens  with  lower  branches  touch- 
ing the  ground  are  excellent.  If  there 
is  not  enough  natural  cover,  you  can 
make  lean-to  shelters  of  pine  boughs, 
two  or  three  feet  high  at  the  front, 
with  an  exit  at  the  rear.  Face  them 
toward  the  south. 

'  What  would  be  the  best  type  of 
natural  feed  to  have  growing  around 
the  place?  '  I  continued. 

A  cornfield  is  perhaps  best  of  all, 
especially  for  pheasants.  But  quarter- 
acre  plots  of  buckwheat  can  be 
planted  near  the  good  covers,  or  bet- 
ter still,  a  forty-foot  strip  of  buck- 
wheat or  other  grain  crop  encircling 
the  estate  or  winding  from  one  cover 
to  another.  Fallow  fields  with  a  good 
growth  of  weeds  provide  both  feed 
and  protection.  The  seed  shrubs,  bay- 
berries,  viburnum,  sumach  and  many 
others,  also  furnish  excellent  feed. 
Quail  are  especially  fond  of  skunk 
cabbage  seeds. 


2  A  mixture  recommended  by  a  large  hatchery 
coniains:  cracked  wheat,  millet.  Kaffir  corn, 
green  peas,  hemp  buckwheat,  popcorn,  rice, 
sunflower  seeds,  field  corn,  charcoal,  and 
barley. 


'  You  will  not  shoot  all  the  birds 
during  the  season."  the  Experienced 
Game  Breeder  said.  "Some  of  them 
will  be  on  the  place  during  the  win- 
ter, and  you  will  want  to  feed  them 
when  there's  snow  on  the  ground. 
Study  their  habits,  try  to  find  their 
favorite  haunts,  and  put  the  feed 
where  they'll  be  likely  to  find  it. 
For  quail,  be  sure  to  use  a  chick 
grain  that  is  so  finely  ground  th^t 
it  will  also  attract  song  birds." 

"What's  the  sense  in  that?" 

"In  a  snowstorm,  quail  are  likely 
to  huddle  together  for  several  hours. 
When  it  stops,  with  the  ground 
freshly  covered,  they  may  not  find 
the  grain.  They  also  have  the  habit 
of  walking  single  file,  which  means 
that  they  don't  cover  the  ground 
very  thoroughly.  But  the  song  birds 
are  always  moving  around:  they  will 
find  it  and  dig  down  through  the 
snow  for  it.  In  that  way  they'll  act 
as  guides  to  the  quail. 

"  T)heasants  can  be  fed  coarser 

XT  grains — cracked  or  even  whole 
com.  But  I'd  recommend  the  finely 
ground  feed  for  them  too.  because 
whole  com  is  too  attractive  to  crows 
and  squirrels." 

"Another  thing,"  I  said.  "What 
are  the  predators  I  should  control?" 

'"Crows,  rats,  foxes,  skunks,  wea- 
sels, sharp-shinned  hawks,  Cooper's 
hawks,  goshawks,  great  homed  owls, 
English  sparrows,  snakes,  and  snap- 
ping turtles.  And  most  of  ail.  cats. 
The  place  for  cats  when  you're  try- 
ing to  raise  game  birds  is  in  the 
house — or  in  the  river,  if  you  like 
cats  as  well  as  I  do. 

'  The  question  of  predator  control 
isn't  half  so  simple  as  I've  made  it 
sound.  There  are  some  vermin  that 
will  steal  eggs  or  young  birds,  but 
won't  do  any  harm  at  all  outside  of 
the  breeding  season.  Some  hawks  and 
owls  that  do  more  good  than  harm 
in  other  places  can  be  a  menace 
around  a  concentration  of  birds,  and 
some  of  the  harmful  ones  may  kill 
more  rats  and  snakes  than  birds. 
Foxes  kill  rats,  too,  and  skunks  eat 
snapping  turtle  eggs.  Sometimes  the 
easiest  way  to  keep  foxes  from  kill- 
ing your  birds  is  to  see  that  there 
are  plenty  of  rabbits  around;  it's 
easier  for  them  to  catch  rabbits  than 
pheasants. 

"There's  only  one  good  way  to 
deal  with  predators:  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  wandering  around  the  place. 
Some  of  your  birds  will  be  killed, 
and  by  finding  those  dead  birds  "and 
figuring  out  what  killed  them  youll 
leam  how  to  control  predators.  Some- 
times shooting  is  best,  sometimes 
trapping." 

"Soimds  like  an  interesting  study," 
I  said.^' 

'Now  I  have  one  last  question: 
What  are  the  chances  of  my  getting 
a  self-perpetuating  stock  established 
on  my  place?" 

'  Figure  on  losing  one-third  of  the 
birds  you  release  each  year,  by  wan- 
dering and  by  death  from  natural 
causes.  Then  keep  track  of  how  many 
you  and  your  friends  shoot.  Replace 

3  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  predator  control. 
"More  Game  Birds  by  Controlling  Their  Nat- 
ural Enemies,"  (single  copies  free  from  .More 
Game  Birds  in  America,  A  Foundation.  500 
5th  Ave..  New  York  City)  is  recommended. 
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■-He  buk.  and 
yon 

'':xnfe  are 
Btrt  you 


zf.  ■  -  an.-" 

r^L  .     I  sdti  "I  gae»  rn 

-.r.  it-" 

but  look  oat  for  it,'"  he 
It's  a  fasdnado^  bobbf . 
so  jntfirrtpd  in  caisme: 
-  igxt  to  dioot  timiL" 


THE  BUTTERNUTS 
(CMtaoMitf  from  pmge  25^ 

awt  OBL  plnllamiEs  of  giwfc  oogme  oq) 
from  the  village,  torn  into  eiperL 
innfonncd  muiitv  and  tcnuanL,  bj^ 
way  of  some  other  gesaerocB,  accom- 
imoifatlne  TOg  <rf  the  hoiffie,  ODtil  the 
mek-cnd  is  over.  Bat  that  detail  of 
semce  b  poit  of  Mis.  Faiifaank's 
talent:  for  entertaining 

The  hlce  b  a  the  viev  fnmi  meady 
iway  wkaAm.  When  X.  K.  Fairinnk, 
«ho  boilt  the  home,  mas  fiiaiiiMi^  it, 
3e  stood  and  sat,  dnrias  >  whofe 
n— mrr,  on  emy  foot  of  lake  dme 
istfl  he  had  detemiined  the  codest 
sate,  as  wefl  as  the  most  advantageoBS 
for  vievs.  and  his  hoiBe  k  their 
'aitne»L.  Tbete  be  otha-  lakes 
^3  this  counliy  as  bfaie  as  this 
otit  certainljr  <Oaey  aa  cane.  And  here, 
the  woods  and  lawns  come  to  the 
'aater's  ei%e  widioat  the  jnternqptiim 
of  a  beada- 

EvcB  the  Me  ia  the  fake  is  faa- 
-.astic.  A  kind  of  fidi,  called  a  Cbco, 
'Jnvcs  there,  and,  one  is  toild,  in 
{nljr  three  other  kkcs  in  the  wodd, 
as  far  as  is  known.  It  b  a  small 
sweeter  and  more  ^It^S^f  itlhan  any 
drwiBing. 

Tbcy  to  §A  fur  it 
naer,  dinriiiig  the  tiamie  of  year  when 
Hia  annojamoe  known  as  the  Cjsco 
3y  came  into  its  owii,  and  was 
thop^  to  fane  the  ^a.  Boat  laow  the 
natives  have  a  bettor  way.  They 
m  wmter  thuoui^gh  a  bole  in  the  ice 
inside  the  bats  vrimdi  th^  pot  tq). 
And  the  bait  they  tee  b  bii^Bt  od&r- 
oied  beads.  It  seeaims  si^htl^  mniineal; 
neverthdess  the  C^qqs  are  at  the 
Fanbank  dinner  pssttBes  m  town  in 
the  winler.  and  they  come  fttsm  the 
hake  ha  fosnait  of  The  Battenosits, 


There  b  a  story  aboot  that.  too. 
Oae  eaily  -ilittjle  Janaf"  was 

fampiaiiE  oat  at  The  Bottteaggnts,  to 
pot.  in  the  ^ondleaa,  when  Mis.  Fair- 
bonks  seoestasT  tdephoned  irora 
'  ■^wn.  yiss.  Faiibank.  «3hf  said,  bed 
.i;vited  yizjix  Lesamcsz  Loftir  and  ihree 
-.1  hB  fdemik  to  stop  at  The  Bntter- 
zjMs  for  the  ni^tat  on  their  wsty 
Xocth  for  a  ^t^ims^  tdp  aitet  daey 
had  bmadiied  Qaica^'s  CtsmiiiMy  of 
Ptogress.  Th^  lad  lanaadaed  the 
Fair,  and  tdbcy  woe  goiaag  on  tl  -  ' 
ifwhiiag  tdp.  boat  ^bs.  Fakbank  ^ 
ibtgoWfm  to  ""yf^pf  the  indev^ 
of  the  stop  at  The  Betttemnts,  iir. 
they  had  tdcjiaoned  a  few  mac. 
before,  tliat  thej  were  on  thdr  ^  i 


""Utile  June!"'  nnnded  up  evcxy 

the  vilQa^  who  coold 
yrnA,  smA  wx  mcady  £ar  widi 
the  bouse  H^JWMnf  and  opened,  three 
homs  lata.  They  r^vmip  with  ontboaid 
motois,  nets,  came  in  with' 

out  bothering  to  TP^paffr  all  this 
paaphemalia,  and  sat  op  mcst  oi 
the  «'»^«*  re-hadiing  CbicasD's  Fair. 
The  neit  momiog  they  wandered 
down  for  a  look  at  the  lake  before 
starting  ofi,  and  these.  Sat  on  hB 
face,  was  the  cooks  IxttSe  red-lieaded 
bojr,  ifi«i«i^g  ithmmgih  the  ciad^.  Tliey 
all  lay  dtnni  and  looked  at  these  sb- 
sopd  little  't'w^  coming  vp  for  hoiD' 
senBe  baiL  and  they  never  <^  go 
np  to  the  Xorth  woods,  nor  onpafk 
their  parapbesnal^  fjotm  tike  car. 
Ther  just  stayed  on  aiod  ^^iited 
tl»TiMiig^»  the  ccacks  with  iaeads,  and 
the  little  ired-headed  hoy. 

The  Bttitenmts  is  like  that,  imasal, 
boat  true  jiEt  the  same.  Ewryone 
i||ao  has  been  there  taies  to  tdl  about 

its  (|IlBhty — how  ImmiiiXmiWK  jt  B^  and 

how  dagcdfied,  how  i^ieodiy  and  how 
warm,  always  a^inst  a  bade  log  of 
f ommlity,  but  always  how  genaoudy 
hospitaye. 
One  goest  wrote  of  it: 
"ilvied  and  lamMmg,  storied 

It  stamfe  there  caOiaig  bade 

the  days  of  hosses  asud  Castoda 
A  boose  of  wiaidi  the  ardntect  tras 
(yon  are  certain  to  snepect) 
The  iMpg^timfflte  son  of 
Bdi^iam  Yoimg  and  Qoeen 
Vlctom." 


DINING  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

.  from  page  28) 

are  liie  itcc^  - '  ile  shades.  Col- 
ored C2r"f^t  seizor:  tise"? 

ChiBtn.-  -    .  -  -  -  —~--L-  z  ■ . '-  - 

m  a  cxidor  that  accentaates  a  certain 
note  ir.  -''-  rmal  setting  in  tlie 
-  r  drma  tiiat  is  used. 
•  ring  iUiistrated. 


In 


czystaj 


tnan,  to  rejjsax 


cr; 
with  I  _ 


ate  tlm- 


ft- 


saj- 


■_ae  Lenox 

dotii  ^MmnL  of  block 
' .  that  is  so  appiopikte 
12%,  eTTiphaaaes  what  I 
said  in  regard  to  intro- 
'  -'ns  of  tike  gar- 

the  (femer 
-  -  d)  e^-e^  in  the 
•  the 

;*  is 


or  B  a  tre; 
years  l^iCk  x-.  bt.- 
Oeax  CTvstal  has 


and  in  the  groi^  with  the  china. 

The  number  of  classes  also  has- 
dwiDdled.  in  modem  dining,  to  the 
invariable  •srater  goblet  and  glasses 
for  sherry,  red  or  "white  wine  and 
champagne — the   last   only   se":  - 
sen'ed  at  country-  dinner?  The-- 
all  that  are  TesHy  ■ 
tails  and  liqueurs        .  . 
from  the  table,  have  no  place  on  ji. 
Qmte  a  depanttre  from  the  "90's 
when,  at  fadiionable  dinnere.  passes 
before  each  plaoe  were  lined  in 
battay  array. 

In  the  sdectaom  of  the  rhina. 
again,  the  modem  hostess  no 
koager  CQncemtrates  on  a  complete 
service  of  one  pattern,  but  prefers 
to  diversify  her  choice  in  service, 
entree,  salad  and  dessert  plates  and 
keep  her  less  ornate  plates  for  her 
imairn  oouise,  soTjp^  and  bread  and 
butter  idates,  if  used  at  an  imfOTmal 
>dmner. 

The  dinner  ^s.  so  called  that 
sometimes  numbered  over  100 
pieoes,  with  gra\y  boats,  ooveitC 
dishes,  and  others  nei'er 
re  given  away  to  a  more 
Taiiied  seSectiom  of  ^ttems  with 
Saeffidd  substituted  as  an  appro- 
priate aid  to  senice. 

WMle  new  English  "wares  are  con- 
stantly introducing  charming  pat- 
terns in  American  shops,  such  as  the 
Suae  Cooper  plates,  illustrated,  if 
the  hostess  in  search  for  new  table 
apsMMBatments  jrefers,  she  "svill  find 
many  "worthwhile  patterns  of  Ameri- 
can make  in  the  present  de\-elop- 
ment  of  dinna-  "wares  that  are  essen- 
tially American  in  treatment.  The 
historical  scenes  that  have  come  intc 
popular  use  are  a  notable  example. 

Colored  potter}',  especially  appro- 
priate for  the  comtry  table  also. 
oSsxs  a  choice  of  beautiful  colors 
•-hat  may  be  used  for  an  entire  color 
scheme  on  the  table  or  in  contrast- 
iDS  colors,  such  as  turquoise  with 
brown,  green  with  pale  >-dlow  or 
brilliant  blue  and  ivor>-.  Ths  crude 
beauty  of  Mexican  glass  harmonizes 
especially   well  "srith   these,   as  it 
"srith    Italian   potter>-.  Many 
-T  the  flowered  patterns  of  the 
•^n  to  the  sohd  colors  "with  the 
-ring  little  a-nimals  and  charm- 
mg  peasant  figurines  that  add  so 
much  to  the  table  decoration. 

The  dever  hostess,  then,  uses 
■«rhate\-er  her  imagination  suggests 
and  her  taste  endorses,  in  her  table 
setting. 


A  LONG  LIFE  AND  A  HEALTHY 


ONE    IN  A 

HODGSON 
KENNEL 


Delivered  in  welU 
made  vftcttont  of  red 
cedar — weather- 
proof  and  rerm  i  n- 
proof.  Prtoe*  from 
SIS.  All  atzet  lor  all 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 
ANSWERS 

to  guesiicr,:  jr.  page  54 

1.  No.  7  on  rharf 

2.  No.  6  on  chart. 

3.  No.  5  on  chart 

4.  No.  9  OQ  chart 

5.  No.  4  on  diait- 

6.  No.  2  on  dbarL 

7.  No.  3  on  chart. 

8.  No.  10  cm  chart 

9.  No.  8  on  chart. 
10.  No.  1  on  chart. 


Order  now,  or 
itff*itc  for  fr«e  Car- 
los Kc-e. 

L F.HODGSON  CO. 

CotnnmiiMalth 
Ave,  Bortoti.  730 
Fifth  A»e..  at  67th 
St.,  New  York. 


I 

ft.  X       ft.  .  .  3 

A  ft.  x«  ft.  .  . 

4  ft.  «  5  ft.  -  . 


DOG  BEDS 

16  in.  I  24  in.  . 
24  in.  x  3D  in.  . 
3D  io.  X  42  in.  . 


S  S.50 
10.00 
1S.0D 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES. 

Bvrtz  Ck.  Vim&tKibep  Ebony  Bvg 
Uam:    JmpcTator't    Black  Ink. 
A  comlnnaticm  r_-  '    ■         "  ■     ,  ~  and 
"Wradbweep  La.-.  that 
iia\-e  produced  -.  -  .         ;  es. 

AvaHMt — Aumust  I  .1,      :  /.  t;  tJ.t.',-  no. on 

A.  F.  PHILLIPS 
Z72I  Whitney  Ave.  Hamileii.  Conn. 


rm 


for  BinaUer  biwds. 
FOR    BETTER    '  t  wks.  for  large  dot. 
CONDITIDNING    .'-tistijiiid  ir  V. 
WONEY  REFUWDED  IF  WOT  EATIBFIEO 
WILUtM!  W^e  CO..  4»  Frmt  St.  OmK>  m-»m 


COKEY  BOTTE  SAUVACE 


f0  HORSE 
OWNERS 


.Dept.  I. 


MOVING? 

If  you  want  COUNTRY  LIFE  to 
follow  you,  send  us  your  new  ad- 
dress at  least  two  weeks  ahead. 
COUNTRY  LIFE 

1270  Sirth  Avenue  New  York  City 


i.F«jr  sale. 


TWO  ll.%LF-BBEI»  Hr.'VTER«» 

Up  Vd  "Ul' jiinuidfr -  C»>ir>>»*ltriit  iti  bum  ao>  cuuxi- 

tr' .  r^liuuld  i"  ■        ■   ■  .  experieuced 

ridert  ue  LuLL  f-d  repularJr. 

Excelleul  iiv  •   wiiip.  Cub 

be  hfsvm  at  Btiui     •  ■  i  i  i       .  .    -<t:ttrbdale.  IVrw 

y «rk-  Priced   »'orv  reabuuaiiJ t .   Hvx   34,  e/© 

Cm  TVTRT  LIFE.  VJ'V  Sixth  A-ve.,  Vi.YJC. 


SEND  FOR  THE  BIG 
NEW    LINCRAFT  BOOK 

Ever}-  estane  owner  and  ontdoor  lover 
Bhotdd  have  a  copy  of  the  new  LUf- 
CRAFT  BOOK  shoM-mg  nmtunerable 
-varieticE  of  FenceE  and  £nEtu:  artictes 
iritb  prices. 
Send  thu  Coupoa  for  \msr  FRFE  oopy. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO. 

SODS  Mitchell  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Kaste  

AddrcK  

dtr  S:  Stale  

1ti  Wo+e- vHetta.  Y. »  Westerville ,  O. 
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EMILY  Egner  wins  the  five  dollar 
prize  this  month  for  her  draw- 
ing of  a  cocker  spaniel.  Emily  is  ten 
years  old,  the  same  age  as  most  of 
the  artists  whose  work  appears  on 
this  page  this  n;onth.  Emily  has  evi- 
dently drawn  from  hfe  rather  than 
from  memory  and  this  sketch  of  hers 
shows  well  how  much  more  Ufelike 
is  the  result. 

From  now  on  only  drawings  done 
m  pen  and  ink  will  be  published,  so 
go  right  out  and  buy  some  black 
drawing  ink  and  a  sharp-pointed 
pen.  Suggested  subjects  for  artists, 
authors,  poets  and  photographers  are 
"We  flew  the  first  fence,"  "Back  to 
school,"  "How  to  help  refugee  chil- 
dren feel  at  home,"  "The  funniest 
thing  that  happened  to  me  this  sum- 
mer." 

Remember  all  contributors  must 
be  under  18  years  of  age  and  all  con- 
tributions must  bear  your  name,  age, 
address  and  the  signature  of  parent 
or  guardian  that  it  is  your  own  work. 


PALOMINOS 

I WANT   to   take  you   on  a  tour 
through  the  beautiful  country  in 
which  I  live. 

Every  visitor  first  wants  to  see 
CaHfomia's  Golden  Palominos,  a 
name  which  rightly  describes  the  gor- 
geous Palomino  horses  now  being 
bred  in  their  rightful  country,  a 
country  rich  in  Spanish  traditions. 

The  Spaniards  brought  many 
horses  to  this  country,  most  of  them 
being  the  Palomino,  a  magnificent 
golden  colored  animal  with  flowing 
cream  colored  mane  and  tail.  Its  ori- 
gin, although  debated,  was  originally 
a  cross  between  a  sorrel  mare  and 
white  Arabian  stallion.  They  were 
ridden  by  the  Dons  and  owners  of 
the  large  Spanish  grants.  After  the 
year  1800  the  raising  of  the  Palomino 
declined  and  were  seldom  seen. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Mr. 
Dwight  Murphy  started  to  breed 
Palominos  in  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley, 
a  veritable  "Kentucky  of  the  West." 
Through  Mr.  Murphy's  efforts  which 
have  increased  each  year  the  Palo- 
mino is  a  recognized  breed  with  a 
studbook,  a  national  association  and 
increasing  hundreds  of  the  type  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  HORSES? 


1.  Find  the  withers 

2.  Find  the  hock 

3.  Find  the  stifle 

4.  Find  the  poll 

5.  Find  the  croup 


6.  Find  the  chestnut 

7.  Find  the  coronet 

8.  Find  the  pastern 

9.  Find  the  fetlock 
10.  Find  the  cannon 


Answers  will  be  found  on  page  53 


A  true  Palomino  is  valued  about 
$2500.  By  true  I  mean  the  golden 
color  with  cream  mane  and  tail. 
Other  off-color  Palominos  are  sold 
for  about  $1600.  It  is  quite  a  chore 
to  raise  them  and  they  live  a  pam- 
pered life  in  corrals,  for  they  are  not 
allowed  the  run  of  the  range.  Many 
is  the  time  I  have  ridden  over  to 
the  ranch  to  gaze  at  these  proud 
beauties,  whose  stables  are  veritable 
palaces.  The  stables  are  not  open 
to  the  public  but  the  Palominos  are 
often  seen  in  parades  and  horse 
shows  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  Murphy  ranch  we  go  on 
to  Rancho  Juan  and  Lolita,  which  is 
owned  by  John  J.  and  Lolita  Mitch- 
ell. We  pass  huge  herds  of  white 
faced  Herefords  until  we  come  to 
the  sumptuous  ranch  home  built  high 
on  the  hilltops  which  commands  a 
sweeping  view  of  the  vast  country 
around.  Below  the  house  one  finds 
huge  stables  filled  with  all  types  of 
thoroughbred  horses,  proud  beauties 
these!  One  perfectly  matched  team 
of  6  blacks,  blue  ribbon  winners  in 
their  day,  have  been  pensioned  to  a 
life  of  ease.  Then  the  tack  room, 
with  its  silver  mounted  saddles  and 
bridles,  trophies,  blue  ribbons  and 


There  are  fine  thoroughbreds  from 
the  stables  of  Lum  and  Abner  (of 
radio  fame),  the  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 
stables  at  Carmel,  and  so  on  and  so 
on.  Always  Santa  Barbara's  OWN 
SON,  Leo  Carrillo,  heads  the  parades, 
tossing  gay  salutations  here  and  there. 

Such  famous  ranches  as  the  Teco- 
lote  Ranch,  noted  for  its  fine  stock, 
the  Dos  Pueblos  Rancho,  with  its 
large  acreage  of  grazing  land  and 
citrus  trees,  the  ranch  of  Evan 
Pillsbury  III,  with  its  prize  Here- 
fords, the  Rancho  San  Julian,  belong- 
ing to  the  Dibblee  families  and  many 
others  are  all  show  places  within  easy 
driving  of  Santa  Barbara,  which 
typify  and  still  keep  alive  the  old 
Spanish  customs,  so  that  they  may 
never  die. 

With  such  a  rich  heritage  no  won- 
der CaUfornia  is  the  Golden  State  of 
the  West. 

Mary  de  Whitney,  aged  15, 
LoMPOc,  Calif. 


ancient  saddles  are  things  of  wonder- 
ment. 

Our  genial  host,  Mr.  Elmer  Awl. 
shows  us  the  carriage  room.  Here  we 
see  relics  of  byegone  splendor.  There 
are  lovely  glass  enclosed  carriages 
and  surreys,  gayly  painted  donkey 
and  pony  carts,  stage  coaches  of 
every  description,  beautifully  carved 
wine  carrying  wagons  and  down  to 
the  crudely  made  carretas. 

As  we  pass  out  of  the  ranch  we 
see  miniature  burros  associating  with 
the  famous  donkey  "Pinky,"  who 
carries  the  attractive,  smiling  flower- 
girl  in  the  Fiesta  parade  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

It  is  at  the  Fiesta,  held  during  the 
full  of  the  moon  in  August  that  one 
can  see  perhaps  two  thousand  of  the 
most  beautiful  horses  one  can  im- 
agine. There's  Adolfo  Camarillo's 
large  group  of  pink-skinned  white- 
haired  Arabians.  Each  proud  stepping 
beauty  carried  a  member  of  the 
Camarillo  family,  whose  family  still 
own  one  of  the  original  Spanish 
grants.  Dwight  Murphy's  Palominos 
bring  many  Ohs  and  Ahs  from  the 
huge  throng  of  brightly  costumed 
spectators,  as  every  one  goes  "Span- 
ish" for  the  four  dav  celebration. 


LOUIS  GOES  TO  MARYLAND 

MUCH  to  my  surprise  and  after 
a  long  argument,  it  was  de- 
cided to  take  Louis  to  Maryland. 

The  girl  to  whom  Louis  belongs 
was  so  scared  that  her  horse  would 
catch  cold,  that  she  put  four 
blankets,  and  one  scarf  on  him. 

When  everything  was  ready  we 
tried  to  get  Louis  into  the  trailer. 
This  didn't  please  Louis  at  all.  He 
planted  all  four  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground  and  refused  to  move.  We 
tried,  and  tried,  to  get  him  into  the 
trailer,  but  Louis  did  not  want  to 
go  to  Maryland.  Finally,  after  every 
known  means  of  getting  a  horse  into 
a  trailer  had  been  tried,  someone 
took  hold  of  Louis'  halter,  and  Louis 
walked  into  the  trailer  calmly. 

The  most  nerve  racking  adventure 
of  the  whole  trip  was  going  past  the 
state  troopers  headquarters  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  You  see,  we  had 
a  last  years  license  on  the  trailer. 
We  were  not  caught.  When  we 
sighted  the  farm  where  Louis  was 
to  stay  for  six  months  we  were  all 
overjoyed.  Except  Louis'  misstress 
who  decided  she  wanted  Louis  in 
Pennsylvania  with  her. 

Pixie  Marshall,  aged  11, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Drawn   by   Emily  Egner,  South  Orange, 
N.  J.;  aged  10 


Drawn   by  Joan   Young,   Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich.;  aged  10 


Drawn    by    Marie  Hinrlchs, 
N.  Y.;  aged  10 


Scarsdale, 


by   Barbara   Blair,  Germantown, 
Pa.;  aged  12 
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Jamaica  gives  you  a  new,  "different"  kind  of  summer  vacation  amid  enchanting  scenery  .  .  . 
Never  a  heat  wave,  and  practically  never  a  rainy  day,  so  you  can  be  sure  of  daily  sun  and  surf- 
bathing.  Deep-sea  fishing,  river  rafting,  horse  racing,  polo,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  and  mountain 
climbing  afoot  or  by  motor  .  .  .  On  the  lovely  palm-fringed  beaches,  cooled  by  constant  trade 
winds,  summer  temperatures  average  80°,  and  in  the  mountain  resorts  from  60°  to  70°  .  .  .  Thanks 
to  favourable  exchange,  rates  at  hotels  and  guest  houses  are  remarkably  low,  especially  in  summer 
and  fall  .  .  .  Jamaica  is  within  15  hours  of  New  York  by  air,  or  4  days  by  steamship  .  .  .  Come! 


4 


For  Booklet  CJ,  consult  your  travel  agent,  or  Pan  American  Air- 
ways, Eastern  Air  Lines,  United  Fruit  Co.,  Standard  Fruit 
&  Steamship  Co.,  Canadian  National  Steamships,  or  The  Jamaica 
Tourist  Trade  Development  Board,  580  Fifth  Avenue,  Neif  York 
(LA  4-1800),  or  Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.W.I,  (cable  "Devboard"). 


BLUE  M0UNT/4INS  —  EMER/^LO  SE<4 


There's  old-time  hospitality 

/u  ^A/s  no^/e  rye 

IN  the  early  days  of  our  republic,  America's  distinguished 
homes  w  ere  far-famed  for  their  hospitality,  and  this  hospitality 
still  rules  today  v\herever  Mount  Vernon  rye  is  served.  For  Mount 
Vernon  is  an  illustrious  whiskey,  rich  in  tradition,  delicate  in  flavor, 
known  for  generations  as  "the  bond  of  friendship."  But  today, 
for  all  its  ageless  excellence,  Mount  Vernon  is  most  modestly  priced. 

Mount  Vernon 

S  R  A  ly  o  • 

BOTTLED  IN  *BOND 


The  patrician  of  American  ryes 
Copyright  1940,  National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York 


PTEMBER  1940 


F  I  FTY  CENTS 


mm/  Tis  Old  Angus  tWs 
spillin'. . .  am/ tv/at a  j/mm  ^  ^ 


course,  no  true  Scotsman  would  waste 
even  a  wee  drop  of  this  precious  whisky — 
for  he's  known  for  many  years  what  we 
in  America  have  only  recently  grown  to 
appreciate;  that  when  you  see  Old  Angus 
pouring,  you're  in  for  a  real  treat! 

P.  S.  {Pouring  Specifications)  Make  sure 
you  say  ''Old  Angus-and-Soda! " 
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THESE  ARE  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITIONS 

THEY  WILL  NOT  RE  REPRINTED 
THE  PLATES  HAVE  REEN  DESTROYED 


A  complete  set  of 

AMERICAN 
RACE  HORSES 


by  SALVATOR 


from  the  first  issue  in  1936  to  dote 


19.50 


F our  large  volumes — the  original  editions  of  these  remarkable 
authoritative  works.  The  background,  breeding,  successes  and 
failures  of  the  outstanding  American  Thoroughbreds  of  each 
year.  Uniformly  bound,  stamped  in  gold,  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  any  library.  The  recent  history  of  American  Racing 
brought  freshly  to  your  memory  by  the  one  writer  acclaimed 
throughout  the  world  as  the  outstanding  authority  of  the 
American  turf  and  track. 

918  thrilling  tex+  pages    •    468  pictures    •    charts    •  personalities 
only  a  comparatively  few  complete  sets  still  available. 

The  publication  of  these  annual  volumes  was  made 
possible  only  through  the  leadership  of  Alfred  G\vynne 
Vanderbilt,  sponsor  of  the  Sagamore  Press.  The  books 
have  been  deliberately  offered  at  a  popular  figure — $6 
each — in  an  effort  to  tell  the  true  story  of  American 
racing  to  as  wide  a  circle  of  friends  as  possible. 

START  YOUR  SET  OF  "AMERICAN  RACE  HORSES"  NOW. 

The  whole  set  of  four  volumes  for  $19.50  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
A  saving  of  $4.50  or  nearly  20% 

MAIL  THIS  COUPO]\  TODAY 


SAGAMORE  PRESS  •  1270  Sixth  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  the  set  of  American  Race  Horses  at  a  saving  of  $4.50. 
Enclosed  is  check  for  $19.50  □  Please  mail  Parcel  Post  Collect  □ 
Please  send  me  the  single  copies  checked,  at  the  regular  price  of 
S6.00  each.  1936  □      1937  □      1938  □      1939  □ 

Name   

Address   
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I    How  FAR  ARE 
A  YOU  FROM  HEIP? 

A  •  Tie  best  of  fire  protec 
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away^  ^d  that's  wiy  owners 
\      of  buddings  and  live  stoci 

located  at  a  distance  from  dty 
■      fare  service  are  arranging 

*     ^  °^  departments. 
The  cost  of  a  LaBour  Fire 
trailer  is  surprisingly  low 
and  It  comes  complete  with 
pump,  engine,  hose 
'  and  all  needed  ac- 

cessories. 


Send  for  your  free  copy  of  BuUeliii  47 
for  details  about  this  modem  fire  pro- 
tection for  outlying  areas. 

THE  LaBOUR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1565  Sterling  Ave.,  Elkhart.  Ind. 

U.S.A. 
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One  of  the  Few 
X  amous  Hotels  in 

AMERICA 

When  important  events 
come  to  Philadelphio,  you'll 
find  them  at  the  Bellevue. 
The  Republican  National 
Committee  had  its  head- 
quarters here,  of  course.  So 
did  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  four  years  ago. 
It  is  where  things  happen, 
and  outstanding  people 
stay.  It  is  the  meeting  place 
of  people  who  do  things  in 
business,  art  and  social  life. 

BELLEVUE 
STRATEORD 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 


<  CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT,  General  Manager 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


The  CALENDAR 


RACING 

To  Sept.  2  DsL  Mar,  Cal. 

To  Sept.  2  Stamfoud  1'akk,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

To  Sept.  2  Dade  Pakk,  Henderson,  Ky. 

To  Sept.  2  Washington  Park,  Hoinewood,  111. 

Sept.  2-21  AQUEDUCT,  L.  I. 

Sept.  4-Oct.  5  Chicago  Business  Men's  Racing  Ass'n,  Uawtliorne.  III. 

Sept.  7-14  TiiORNCi.iii-FE  I'ARK.  Toroiito,  Ont. 

Sept.  14-28  Havre  De  Grace,  Md. 

Sept.  21-28  Woodbine  Park,  Toronto.  Ont. 

r;"pt.  23-Oct.  5  Belmont  Park.  L.  I. 

HUNT  RACE  MEETINGS 

Sept.  7  FoxcATi  iiKR  IIoUND.s.  Fair  Mill,  Md. 

Sept.  21  Whitf.mar.su  Valley  Hunt  Club,  Flourtowu,  Pa. 

Sept.  28  Meadow  Hrook  Steeplechase!  Ass'n.,  Westbury,  L.  I. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

Sept.  1  ORANiiEBUHO  FAIR,  OrangcbuTg,  N.  Y. 

Sept!  1  Goshen,  Conn. 

Sept.  1-6  Indiana  State  Fair.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sept.  2  Altoona,  Pa. 

Sept.  4-S  McKean  Countv  Fair,  E.  Soutliport,  Pa. 

Sept.  6-7  (Jenessee  Valley  Breeder's  Ass'n.,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  6-7  ("ECU.  County  Breeder's  Fair,  Fair  Hill,  Md. 

Sept.  7-8  Columbus,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Sept.  7  Fairfax,  Va. 

Sept.  8  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Cldb,  Old  Westliury,  L.  I. 

Sept.  9-14  Kentucky  St.\tb  Fair,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sept.  10-13  Brockton  Fair.  Brockton,  Mass. 

Sept.  11-14  Wissahickon,  Whiteniarsh,  Pa. 

Sept.  13-14  New  Brunswick,  N.  .T. 

Sept.  14  (iii'SY  Trail  Club,  Carniel,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15  Lawrence  Farms,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16-21  SritiNGFiELD,  Mass. 

Sept.  21  Plainfiei.d  Riding  Club.  N.  J. 

Sept.  22  Pocantico  Hills,  North  Tarrytown,  X.  Y. 

Sept.  25-27  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Sept.  25-28  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Sept.  26-29  Monterey  County,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Sept.  27-28  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Sept.  28  Btram  River,  Glenville,  Conn. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  5  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GRAND  CIRCUIT  TROTTING 

Sept.  2-7  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sept.  9-14  Reading,  Pa. 

Sept.  9-14  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sept.  16-20  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Sept.  21-28  Lexington,  Ky. 

DOC  SHOWS 

Sept.  1  Great  I!arrin(;ton  Kennel  Club,  Great  Harrington,  Mass. 

Sept.  1  Oakland  County  Kennel  Club,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Sept.  1-2  St.  Paul  Kennel  Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sept.  1-2  Spokane  Kennel  Club,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Sept.  2  Ox  Ridge  Kennel  Club,  Darien,  Conn. 

Sept.  4  Walla  Walla  Kennel  Cli  b,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Sept.  7  Bridgewater  Kenxel  Ci.ub,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Sept.  7  Tuxedo  Kennel  Club,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8  Westchester  Kennel  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8  Louisville  Kennel  Club.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sept.  9-11  Brockton  Agricultural  Society,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Sept.  14  Devon,  Pa. 

Sept.  14  Maine  Kennel  Club,  Portland,  Me. 

Sept.  15  Glendalb  Kennel  Club.  Glendale,  Cal. 

Sept.  15  MoxTGo.MERY  County  Kennel  Club.  Whiteniarsh,  Pa. 

Sept.  20  iNTERMouNTAiN  KENNEL  Club,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Sept.  21  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  21  Somerset  Hills  Kennel  Cu  b.  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Sept.  22  Berks  County  Kennel  Club,  Reading,  Pa. 

Sept.  22  ,IAX0N  Kennel  Club,  .lackson.  Miss. 

Sept.  22  Oakland  Kennel  Club.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Sept.  23-24  Colorado  Kennel  Club,  Denver,  Colo. 

Sept.  28  Suffolk  County  Kennel  Club,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Sept.  28  Peoria  and  Central  Illinois  Kennel  Club,  Peoria,  111. 

Sept.  28-29  Los  Angeles  County  Fair  Kennel  Club,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Sept.  28-29  Kanawha  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  29  Mississippi  Valley  Kennel  Cldb,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FIELD  TRIALS  (RETRIEVERS) 

Sept.  7-8  Northern  Retriever  Field  Trial  Clcb,  Webster.  Wis. 

Sept.  14-15  Minnesota  Field  Trial  Ass'n.,  Winona.  Minn. 

Sept.  21-22  Wisconsin  Amateur  Field  Trial  Club,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FIELD  TRIALS  (SPANIELS) 

Sept.  7-8  Northwest  English  Springer  Spanibl  Club.  Portland.  Ore. 

Sept.  28-29  Wisconsin  Amateur  Field  Trial  Club,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FIELD  TRIALS   (POINTER  AND  SETTER) 

Sept.  1  Connecticut  Sportsmen's  Ass'n.,  East  Hartford.  Conn. 

Sept.  2  Dominion  Field  Trial  Club,  Plerson,  Man. 

Sept.  7  New  Britain  Field  Trial  Club,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Sept.  7  Tioga  County  Sportsmen's  Ass'n.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  9  All-America  Prairie  Chicken  Trials,  Plerson,  Man. 

Sept.  13  New  Hampshire  Field  Trial  Club,  Hooksett,  N.  H. 

Sept.  14  Wilbraham  Fish  and  Game  Club,  Wilbraham.  Mass. 

Sept.  14  Central  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Ass'n..  Hollidaysburg.  Pa. 

Sept.  14  Charlestown  Field  Trial  Club,  Charlestown,  R.  I. 

Sept.  14  Oswego  County  Field  Trial  Ass'n.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14  Trumbull  Pointer  a.^d  Setter  Club,  Warren,  Ohio. 

Sept.  16  Manitoba  Field  Trial  Club,  Melita,  Man. 

Sept.  20  B.  C.  Field  Trial  Club,  Ladner,  B.  C. 

Sept.  21  Jersey  Irish  Setter  Field  Dog  Club,  Pembertou,  N.  .1. 

Sept.  21  Northern  States  Amateur  Field  Trial  Ass'n.,  Solon  S|)rings.  Wis. 

Sept.  21  CooPERSTOWN  Fish  and  Game  Club,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  21  Keystone  Setter  and  Pointer  Club,  Reading.  Pa. 

Sept.  22  Hampshire  County  Field  Trials,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Slept.  22  MoNROB  County  Field  Trial  Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  27  Central  New  York  Pheasant  Dog  Ass'n.,  Lakeport,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  27  Capital  City  Field  Trial  Ass'n.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  27  Wisconsin  Amateur  Field  Trial  Club,  Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wis. 

Sept.  27  Oregon  Field  Trial  Ass'n.,  Harrisburg,  Ore. 

Sept.  27  South  Jersey  Field  Trial  Ass'n., 

Sept.  28  Sbwickley  Kennel  Club,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Sept.  28  Erie  Field  Trial  Ass'n.,  Erie  Pa. 

Sept.  28  Wood  and  Hancock  County  Bird  Dog  Ass'n.,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

Sept.  30  Loudoun  Gun  Dog  Club,  Round  Hill,  Va. 

SKEET  TOURNAMENTS- 

Sept.  1  San  Antonio  Gun  Club,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Sept.  8  Eastco  Gun  Club,  Bangor,  Me. 


It's  "33  toT- 

You  know  your  Beer,  Boss 


One  Great  Beer 

It  Takes  33  Separate  Brews  to  Make  a  Single 
Glass  of  Pabst  BLUE  RIBBON! 

You  know  it's  blending  that  makes  fine  wines,  coffee, 
and  tobacco  so  good.  And  those  who  drink  Blue  Ribbon 
can  tell  you  what  blending  does  for  beer! 

Try  a  glass  of  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  today,  and  enjoy  your 
discovery  of  what  beer  flavor  and  beer  smoothness  can  be! 

In  every  glass  of  Blue  Ribbon  is  a  blend  of  not  two,  or 
five,  or  twelve  . . .  but  33  separate  brews  from  33  separate 
kettles.  .  .  .  Each  brew  is  as  fine  as  choicest  ingredients  and 
Pabst's  96  years  of  experience  can  make  it.  Then  all  33  are 
brought  together  in  perfect  balance. 

An  expensive  way  to  brew?  Of  course!  But  that's  what 
makes  Blue  Ribbon  America's  premium  beer,  with  a  smooth- 
ness that  is  unique  .  .  .  and  a  goodness  that  never  varies. 

^tice-  BLEND  T^^/^^^/^/i^^ 

Fibst  Bine  Ribbon 


BLUE  RIBBON  ON  IT! 


First  in  the  Homes  of  America— 
and  the  Largest  Selling  American 
Beer  in  the  Rest  of  the  World ! 


Cor>yright  1940,  Pabst  Brewing  Company, 
Milwaukee 
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"PROVIDENCE" 

1730  Plantation  in 

Tidewater  Virginia 

JPor  over  two  hundred  years  "Providence"  has  been  one  of  the  centers 
of  gracious  living  in  the  historic  old  Tidewater  Country.  The  plantation 
is  ten  miles  from  Gloucester  Court  House.  It  is  on  a  bluff  overlooking 
the  beautiful  Piankatank  River,  with  a  generous  water  frontage,  deep 
yacht  anchorage,  and  excellent  oyster  beds.  All  rooms  have  a  view  of 
the  river.  A  cedar-lined  drive  leads  to  the  old  manor  house  which  is 
situated  in  a  lovely  grove  of  old  mulberries,  elms  and  maples. 

The  manor  house,  recently  restored  without  consideration  of  cost,  is  of 
solid  handmade  brick  and  Flemish  bond;  it  is  an  unusually  fine  example 
of  early  Virginia  architecture.  The  house  has  a  large  pillared  porch  on 
the  river  side  and  a  50-foot  screened  porch  on  the  land  side.  On  the 
first  floor:  large  reception  hall  with  handsome  stairway;  living  room, 
dining  room,  both  exquisitely  panelled;  breakfast  room,  kitchen,  and 
butler's  pantry.  Above  are  five  master  chambers,  all  with  generous  closets; 
four  tile  baths,  and  linen  room.  The  brick  floor  basement  contains  a  large 
game  room,  laundry,  wine  cellar,  and  oil  heating  plant.  All  rooms  cross 
ventilated.  Five  fireplaces. 

Accessory  buildings  include  a  three-car  brick  garage;  guest  cottage  with 
separate  oil  heating  plant,  consists  of  living-dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
two  bedrooms  with  bath.  Overseer's  cottage  of  four  rooms  and  bath, 
dairy  and  stock  barn,  smoke  house,  chicken  houses,  hog  pen,  and  numerous 
other  .minor  buildings.  A  large  orchard  of  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes, 
with  ample  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.  There  are  70  acres 
in  the  plantation,  of  which  45  are  cleared  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Additional  acreage  available. 

For  full  particulars  and  pictures 

APPLY 

OLD  VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 

On  the  Palace  Green   •   Williamsburg,  Va. 

Brokers  Protected 


Sept.  8  MiNi  TE  Ma.\  Sportsmen's  Club.  Lexington.  Mass. 

Sept.  13-15  CoLLMBiA  Gln  Club,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Sept.  14  Nassau  Trapshooting  Club,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  1. 

Sept.  21-22  Seig.mory  Club,  P.  Q. 

Sept.  22  Hilltop  Skeet  Clob,  HoUiston,  Mass. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept.  16 
To  Sept.  2 
To  Sept.  2 
To  Sept.  2 


To  Sept.  2 
To  Sept.  7 
To  Sept.  7 
T„  Sept.  7 
To  Sept.  8 
To  Sept.  9 
To  Sept.  9 
Sept.  9-Oct.  19 
To  Sept.  12 

To  Sept.  13 
To  Sept.  15 
To  Sept.  15 
To  Sept.  15 
To  Sept.  15 
Sept.  15 
To  Sept.  16 
Sept.  l(>-.30 
To  Sept.  19 
To  Sept.  22 

To  Sept.  22 
To  Sept.  24 
Sept.24-Oct.l5 
To  Sept.  27 
To  Sept.  28 
To  Sept.  29 

To  Sept.  29 

To  Sept.  29 


To  Sept.  30 

To  Sept.  30 
Sept. -Oct. 

Sept.-Oot.  1 
Sept.-Oct.  1 

Sept. -Oct.  6 
Sept.-Oot.  20 
Sept. -Nov.  7 


Sept.  1-7 
Sept.  5 
Sept.  5-6 
Sept.  7-8 

Sept.  11-14 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  20-22 
Sept.  21-22 
Sept.  24-26 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  29-30 


Sept.  1-6 
Sept.  2-7 
Sept.  2-8 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  5-6 
Sept.  8-14 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  21-28 
Sept.  22-29 
Sept.  23-28 
Sept.  30-Oct. 


Sept.  2 

Sept.  5 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  24 


ART  EXHIBrJIONS 

Twenty  Cexti  rie.s  of  Mexican  Art,  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  N.  Y. 
SiM.MEit  ExHii!.  FliKM  ii  Paintini;.s.  Marie  Harriman  Gallery,  N.  Y. 
ExHiu.  WouK  liv         siMN  AuTi.sTS.  Houston,  Tex. 
Watku(  (ii,ous.  Art  Ass  n.  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

Anm  ai.  Exhibition  of  Southern  Vermont  Artists.  Manchester.  Vt. 

Re(  ENT  .VrcESSiONS.  Work  of  Students,  Americana.  Early  Italian 
pAiNTiNiis.  Antiquities  fro.m  Dura  Euitopos,  Trumbull  Paint- 
ings. Textiles.  Yale  University.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Renaissance  Armor.  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Painting  (ISth  and  19th  Cent.)  Knoedler  Gal..  N.  Y. 

.\ATiONAL  Exhibition,  Ogunquit  Art  Center.  Ogunquit,  Me. 

NON-.JURy  Exhibit.  Provincetown  Art  Ass  n.,  Provincetown.  Mass. 

Annual  Exhibition.  North  Shore  Arts  Ass'n..  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Annual  Exhibition.  (2nd  part).  Art  Ass  n..  Rockport,  Mass. 

Sculpture,  Art  Ass'n.  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

Italian  Drawings  for  Jewelry,  Cooper  Union.  New  York. 

"Magic  In  New  York."  XIX  Century  New  Y'ork  Gothic,  Museum 
of  The  City  of  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Objeqts  from  Permanent  ("01, lection,  Baltimore  Mus.  of  Art,  Md. 

Contemporary  American  Industrial  Art.  Met.  Museum.  N.  Y. 

ESTAMPEs  Galantes,  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  Y'ork. 

Old  Masters  from  World's  Fairs,  Los  Angeles  County  Mus.,  Cal. 

Paintings  by  Ruth  F.  Mould,  Fleming  Museum,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Opening,  Whitney  Museum.  New  Y'ork 

Second  1940  Exhibition.  Society  of  Artists,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Paintings,  Art  Ass'n.  of  Newport,  R.  I. 
Argentine  Art,  Art  Ass'n.  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

International  Lithography  and  Wood  Engraving  Exhibition, 
City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Coney  Island  1909  (photographs),  Brooklyn  Museum.  N.  Y. 

Annual  autu.mn  Exhib.,  Lyme  Art  Ass'n..  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

Batiko  by  St.  Louis  Artists.  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Contemporary  British  Art.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Photographs  of  Old  Vermont  Houses.  University  of  Vermont. 

"As  Others  See  Us",  "Animals  Under  Ten  Inches",  Brooklyn 
Museum.  New  York. 

Oils  &  Watercolors  by  Contemporary  American  Artists.  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

Contemporary  European  and  American  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
The  Masters  of  Graphic  Arts.  Paintings  by  Seattle  Artists. 
Drawings  by  the  Masters.  Seattle  Art  Museum,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Exhibition  of  Northern  r.KUKsiiiitE  Artists.  Lawrence  Art  Mu- 
seum. Williams  College,  Williaiiistuwn.  Mass. 

Midsummer  Exhibition,  Currier  Gallery  of  Art.  Manchester.  N.  H. 

Childe  Hassam  &  Edwin  Austin  Abbey.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Letters, 
N.  Y. 

Permanent  Collection,  Carpenter  Galleries.  Dartmouth  College. 
Thumb  Box  Collection  Foremost  Am.  Painters,  Barhizon  Plaza  Art 
Gal.,  N.  Y. 

Shawls,  Caps  and  Lapkts,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y'. 

Summer  Exhibitions,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  111. 

Annual  Founders  Show,  Grand  Central  Galleries.  New  York. 

FLOWER  SHOWS 

Gardens  on  Parade,  New  York  World's  Pair. 

Worcester  County  Hort.  Society,  Cut  Flowers,  Worcester.  Mass. 
Elberon  Horticultural  Society,  Asbury  Park,  N.  .1. 
Dahlia  Society  of  New  England,  and  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Boston,  Mass. 
Westchester  County  Hort.  Society,  Annual  Show.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 
Worcester  Coi  nty  Hort.  Society,  Grape  Exhib..  Worcester,  Mass. 
American  Fi  c  hsia  Society,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Worcester  Cim  ntv  Hort.  Society,  Dahlia  Exhib..  Worcester,  Mass. 
American  Dahlia  Society  Annual  Show,  N.  Y.  World's  Fair. 
Garden  Club  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Westchester  and  Fairfield  Annual  Show,  Glen  Ridge.  Conn. 
Worcester  County  Hort.  Society,  Dahlia  Display,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Baltimore  Dahlia  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELGIAN  SHOWS 

Nebraska  Statf.  Fair.  Lincoln. 
South  Dakota  State  Fair.  Huron. 
Oregon  State  Fair.  Salem. 
Maryland  State  Fair,  Timonium.* 
Michigan  State  Fair.  Detroit.* 
Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis.* 
Kansas  Free  Fair,  Topeka. 
Kansas  State  Fair.  Hutchinson.  Kans.* 
Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City. 
New  .Tersey  State  Fair.  Trenton. 
Virginia  State  Fair.  Richmond. 
National  Belgian  Show,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
*  Dates  on  which  Belgians  will  be  .judged. 

JERSEY  SALES  AND  SHOWS 

Consignment  Sale,  South  Carolina  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
S.  C. 

Tennessee  Production  Show,  Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Trimble  Bros.  Sale.  Trimble.  111. 
W.  S.  O'Hair  Sale,  Paris.  HI. 


Newberry, 


AYRSHIRE  SHOWS 

Sept.  1-6  Nebraska  State  Fair.  Lincoln. 

To  Sept.  2  Minnesota  State  Fair,  St.  Paul. 

To  Sept.  2  New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse. 

Sept.  2-7  South  Dakota  State  Fair.  Huron. 

Sept.  2-7  Maryland  State  Fair.  Timonium. 

Sept.  2-7  Rutland  State  Fair.  Rutland,  Vt. 

Sept.  2-8  Oregon  State  Fair,  Salem. 

Sept.  4-8  Essex  County  Fair,  Topsfield.  Mass. 

To  Sept.  6  Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis. 

To  Sept.  7  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto. 

To  Sept.  8  Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit. 

Sept.  S-14  Saginaw  Fair,  Saginaw.  Mich. 

Sept.  8-14  Brockton  Fair,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Sept.  8-15  Reading  Fair.  Reading.  Pa. 

To  Sept.  9  California  Statu  Faik.  Sacramento. 

Sept.  13-29  Los  Angeles  i'.h  m  \  Fair.  Pomona,  Cnl. 

Sept.  15-21  Eastern  States  Exicisition.  Springfield.  Mass. 

Sept.  15-21  Kansas  State  Fair.  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Sept.  16-22  Western  Washington  Fair.  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Sept.  17-21  Allentown  Fair,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Sept.  21-28  Oklahoma  State  Fair.  Okla.  City. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  6  Dairy  Cattle  Congress.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Sept.  11 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  28 


Sept.  2R 
Sept.  30 


GUERNSEY  SALES 

Vermont  State  .Sale. 

Virginia  State  Sale.  Richmond. 

Consignment  Sale,  Chester.  South  Carolina. 

Beechford  Farms  Sale,  Mt.  Trumper.  N.  Y. 

Southwest  Kansas  Sale.  Parsons,  Kansas. 

Annual  Sale.  Salt  Point  Dutchess  Coi'nty,  New  York. 

Sale.  Auburn  or  Coutland,  Cayuga  County,  New  Y'ork. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SALES 

Central  Iowa  P.reeders.  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
Northwest  Breders  Assn.,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSEHS 


MASSACHUSEHS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


For  Sale 

ESTATE  WITH 
200-ACRE  LAKE, 
157  ACRES  LAND 

situated  at  Copake, 
Columbia  County, 
New  York,  amid  tlu 
foothills  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  107  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

The  Elizabethan 
mansion,  in  Al  con 
dition  for  immediate 
occupancy,  has  five 
master  bedrooms  and 
four  baths,  two 
maids'  rooms  and 
bath,  and  is  65'  above 
the  lake.  The  living 
room  with  large  fire- 
place is  most  spacious 
and  the  library  on 
the  top  floor  is  62' 
long.  From  its  win- 
dows there  are  mag- 
nificent views  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  house  at  the 
gate  is  a  quaint  200 
year  old  frame  house. 
The  well  built  boat 
house  has  a  large  rec- 
reation room,  fire- 
place and  three  bed- 


This  view  omits  an  area  of  la1{e  and  cultivated  land  to  the  right  as  well  as  the  careta\er's  house  and  barn. 

For  opportunity  to  view,  call  on  L.  Parsons  at  premises 
for  details  of  sale  apply  to 


rooms,  lavatory  and  electricity.  There  are  also  barns,  garage  and  an  ice 
house,  all  sturdy  buildings.  A  caretaker's  house  and  a  large  barn  on  the 
property.  From  early  Spring  until  Winter  the  estate  has  a  great  variety 
of  flowers.  Glorious  white  birches,  pines  and  oaks  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  property.  The  lake  contains  a  variety  of  fish,  black  bass,  pickerel,  etc. 


Wheeler  wTaylor  •  inc. 

-  Great  Barrington,  Mass.        Telephone  .  One 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


Beautiful    Old    Stone  House 

r- 


Edge  Hill 

WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 

A  beautiful  old  white  stone  house,  built  in 
Revolutionary  times.  In  the  center  of  the  fox- 
hunting country  of  Warrenton.  Hi  Jdleburg, 
Upperville  and  The  Plains.  206  acres.  Excep- 
tionally large  square  rooms,  hisli  ceilings: 
original  mantel  pieces,  old  floors  and  hardware. 
4  beilrooms.  drawing  room,  library,  dining 
room,  pantry,  kllchen,  3  servants'  rooms. 
Chauffeur's  cottage.  Tenant  house.  Box  stalls  for 
14  horses.  Cow  barn.  Unique  boxwood  garden  in 
maze  form.  An  unusually  well-preserved,  con- 
veniently located,  attractive  property  with  every 
modern  comfort. 

For  sale  or  rent 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

Private  Lake  and  Woodland 

Only  8  miles  from  Williamsburg 

60  Acres,  35-acre  lake 

Well-stocked  with  bass,  bream,  and 
perch.  A  most  picturesque  spot  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  region.  One  of 
the  very  old  water  power  grist  mills, 
4-room  manager's  cottage,  side  strip 
of  land  surrounding  the  lake  for  pro- 
tection, and  exceptional  fishing.  A 
most  unusual  purchase  at  $5,500. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 


XORTHERX  VIRGIIVIA  FARMS 

Hunting  Boxes,  Horse  Breeding  Farms,  and  Cattle  Ranches,  in 
native  blue  grass  sod. 

We  cover  Fauquier,  Clarke,  Loudoun,  and  Rappahannock  Counties. 

THE  LEICESTERSHIRE 
OF  AMERICA 

Kindly  phone  or  write  your  requirements 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SOIV 


P.  O.  The  Plains 


Virginia 


Phone,  Middleburg  22 


Write:  MRS. 
Edge  Hill, 


W.  B.  STREETT, 

Warrenton,  Va. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 
HISTORIC  VIRGINIA  CATALOGUE 

"100  Descriptions  and  Photographs" 
of  homes  for  sale 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


VIRGINIA  ESTATES 

Fifty-six  page  illustrated  catalog  of  Virginia 
estates,  colonial  homes,  farms,  river  front 
properties,  free  on  request. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 

(Established  1899) 

Fredericksburg  Virginia 


-WAKIIKXTOI^- 


mVESTMElVT  FARMS 

FOR  SALE 
In  "OLD  VIRGIIMIA" 

Sound  investments  in  Farms.  Colonial 
Estates,  Country  Homes.  Low  Taxes. 
Write  me  your  requirements. 

J.  GREEN  CARTER 

Tel.  136  WARRENTON,  VA. 


 SEPTEMRER  

300  acres — Fine     farm,  hrick 

house  &  farm  bldgs   $8,'^50.0a 

160  acres — Good  farm,  brick 
house  &  farm  bldgs.  with 
improvements   12,000.00 

1  300  acres — Good    farm,  frame 

house,  farm  bldgs   19,500.00 

504  acres — Blue  grass  stk.  farm, 

Bk.  house,  many  bldgs   22,500.00 

9-4  acres — Lovely  plantation, 
all  impiovements,  near 
National  Park.  Stone  house, 
bldgs   25.000.00 

Ask  about  lovely  Potomac  River  Plantation. 

L^-<      1»¥T11X"  17  East  42nd  St. 
•  ■»      ■  *  ■     New  York  City 


•  IX  OLD  VIRGINIA  • 

Coutitry  Home  in  Keswich  Hunt  Section  of  Albemarle 

A  spacious  home  of  6  bedrooms,  2  screened  sleeping  porches,  3  baths  and 
automatic  heat,  situated  on  an  Estate  comprising  21  acres  with  garage,  ser- 
vant quarters,  tenant  cottage  and  stable  accommodating  8  horses.  Close  to 
Hunt  Club,  Country  Club,  Town  and  University.  Tax  only  $110.00  annually. 

STEVENS  &  BARKLEY,  Inc. 


Moiiticello  Hotel  Bide. 


Charlottesville,  VirKiiiia 


SEPTEMBER,  1940 
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MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


CONNECTICUT 


THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 


VALUABLE  WATLRfRONT  FARM  OF  365  ACRES 


An  attractive  property  of  elegant  details  near  up  to  date 
county  seat  town  and  short  distance  from  yacht  and  coun- 
try club.  Modern  improvements  throughout.  Beautifully 
located  on  deep  river  and  offering  quiet  seclusion  in  desir- 
able neighborhood. 

The  main  dwelling — guest  house  and  garage  are  located  in 
spacious  lawn  of  old  trees  and  gardens.  In  a  sheltered 
harbor  there  is  a  dock  with  twelve  feet  of  water.  A  separate 


entrance  leads  to  a  group  of  modern  farm  buildings  and 
farmer's  home.  The  soils  are  productive  and  under  good 
tillage. 

This  property  has  been  the  home  of  the  present  owner  for 
twenty  years.  It  offers  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  an 
old  undisturbed  country  side  where  good  living  is  enjoyed 
at  low  costs.  It  is  offered  at  a  sacrifice  price  for  quick  sale. 
Write  for  particulars  and  set  of  photographs. 


Centerville 


Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS"  Sent  on  Request 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  COMPANY 

Queen  Anne's  County 


Maryland 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


DARIEN 

New  stone  and  frame  Colo- 
nial in  superb  4',2-acre  set- 
ting of  trees,  lawns,  gardens. 
8  spacious  rooms,  hallway 
with  hanging  staircase,  4 '/a 
baths,  dressing  room.  Pic- 
ture windows  on  southerly 
porch  off  living  room. 
Equipped  for  comfort  with 
low  overhead. 


WHEELER  REAL  ESTATE 


160  Post  Road 


DARIEN,  CONN. 


Tel.  51436 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Attractive  colonial  house  retaining  all  of 
its  original  features,  all  modern  con- 
veniences installed,  8  rooms  with  2  baths; 
large  barn  with  8  box  stalls,  outbuildings; 
about  50  acres  meadow  and  pasture, 
trout  brook  flows  through  farm,  lake 
available ;  long  road  frontage  on  both 
sides  of  improved  road;  farm  now  being 
used  for  breeding  Standard  Bred  Horses, 
one  fifth  mile  jog  track  on  farm,  half 
mile  track  near  by;  located  in  western 
Conn.  IV2  hours  from  N.  Y.  City.  Price 
$25,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnann  Park  Road  Bethel,  Conn. 


Established 
PHEASANT  PRESERVE 
400  acres 

with  snnall  cottage 

REDDING.  CONN. 

1 1/2  hours  from  N.  Y.  via  Merritt 
Parkway,  for  lease  for  season  or 
term  of  years. 

Well  stocked,  good  natural  feed  and 
cover,  ideal  shooting  conditions. 

(Over  2,500  birds  released  last  year.) 

Rental  price  for  season  or 
longer     term     on  request 

T.  L  McCREADY.  JR. 

REDDING  CONN. 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 
DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 
Wilton,  Conn.       Tel.  216-2 


575  ACRES 

Improved  By 

LARGE  COLONIAL  STONE  MANSION 

other  necessary  out  buildings,  in  one 
of  the  best  sections  of  Harford 
County,  the  garden  spot  of  the  East, 
price  $38,500. 

Write  us  what  you  desire — will  send 
full  information  concerning  proper- 
ties in  which  you  might  be  interested. 

SPENCER  &  TILLEY 

Bel  Air  Maryland 


Connecticut  Real  Estate 


JOHN  B.  BENSON 


Westport,  Conn.         Telephone,  5103 


STAMFORD  HILLS 

Attractive,  cheery,  compact  modern 
home  of  unusual  design  with  5  high, 
sightly  acres  and  sweeping  views  in  an 
exclusive  neighborhood  7  miles  north  of 
Stamford.  3  miles  from  Merritt  Park- 
way: 3  master  bedrooms  with  2  baths, 
maid's  room  and  bath;  oil  burner,  ar- 
tesian well;  2-car  garage;  terrace,  out- 
door grill,  and  a  fine  swimming  pool  of 
diving  depth  with  cascade  in  a  setting 
of  cedars.  Priced  at  $22,000.  Illustrated 
circular  on  request. 

Brokers  fully  protected 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65  Broad  Street  Stamford,  Coan. 

Tel.  4-1111 


MARYLAND  DAIRY  FARM 

1^0  acres  of  best  Ciiester  Loam  soil  with 
modern  house,  barns,  etc.,  in  Harford 
County.  Excellent  herd  of  pure  bred  Guern- 
seys producing  nice  income.  For  sale  com- 
pletely stocked  and  equipped  as  a  going 
business. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  Jr. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


MARYLAND  FARMS 

300  ACRES—Stock  farm,  magnificent  view  from 
hitrh  bluflf  up  and  down  the  Susquehanna  River 
from  quaint  old  house,  highly  productive  land, 
near  Routes  1  and  40.  To  settle  estate  $15,000. 
160  ACRES— Eastern  Shore.  1/2  mile  front  on 
Chesapeake  Bay.  opp.  Annanolis.  Old  Colonial 
brick  house,  built  about  1791.  needs  repairs, 
just  the  kind  to  fix  up.  Price  513,500. 
200  ACRES— Old  stone  house,  hot  water  heat, 
etc..  large  bams,  50  head  cattle,  horses,  ma- 
chinery, crops.  A  polng  business  f«r  $30,000. 
For  other  farms,  all  sizes,  see 

C.  R.  KOEFOED  COMPANY 

100  N.  Eutaw  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


CONNECTICUT 


II  _ 
I     GREENWICH  BARGAIN!  | 

M  Attractive  Colonial  residence  overlooking  lake  = 
=  in  beautiful  hlU  country.  Includes  4  master  = 
=  bedrooms.  4  master  baths.  2  servants'  rooms  = 
^  and  bath.  Garage  for  2  cars.  3  acres,  lovely  ^ 
^  gardens,  lawns,  flne  shrubbery,  trees.  ^ 

I  GEORGE  HOWE  | 

=  Suburban  and  Country  Pronerties  = 

1  527  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.         MUrray  Kill  2-8355  = 


LITCHFIELD  COUNTY 

Farms,  acreage, 
estates. 

EDWARD  G.  MULVILLE 

NORFOLK  CONNECTICUT 


SELF-SUSTAINING 
COMMUTER'S  FARM 

23  acres  of  high,  rolling  fields  with 
views  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Profita- 
ble orchard.  Towering  maples  form 
the  setting  for  the  old  Colonial, 
structurally  sound  and  excellent  re- 
modelling possibility  with  central 
chimney,  wide  oak  floors — 10  rooms, 
bath.  Complete  set  of  good  farm 
buildings.  15  minutes  to  Westport 
station  ( 1  hour  from  N.  Y.  C.  i .  Priced 
to  sell. 

Moreau  L.  Stoddard 

FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE  COMPANY 
Fairfield.  Conn.  Tel.  9-3361 


WESTPORT    &  VICINITY 

THE  SAFEST  INVBSTMENT 

45  acre  producing  farm,  2  acre  lake,  8 
rooms,  bath,  furnace,  3  fireplaces,  good 
barns,  seclusion,  commuting,  $15,000. 
With  80  acres  $21,000.  40  acre  farm,  9 
rooms,  bath,  outbuildings,  $8,000. 
WM.    CODM  AN 

«4  POST  RD.  WESTPORT  3700 


WILTON,  CONN. 
Hilltop  and  Lakefront  Property 

of  over  30  acres,  with  privileges  in  beautiful 
lake:   rambling   Colonial   house   of   frame  and 
stone  with  modern  appointments,  including  5 
baths;  garage,  cottage,  tennis  court,  etc. 
Price  greatly  reduced. 

KENNETH  IVES  &  CO. 

17  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


GREENWICH 


Stone  &  frame  residence,  10  rooms,  3  baths ; 
playroom;  oil  burner;  iVi  acres  fine  trees 
ana  gardens.  An  exceptional  opportunity  to 
buy  a  comfortable  home  in  a  restricted 
neighborhood.  J20,000. 

THE  A.  W.  W.  MARSHALL  COMPANY 

80  W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Tel.  668 


New  Milford  and  Vicinity 

Farms  —  Country  Homes  — 
Acreage 

HOUSATONIC  VALLEY  AGENCY 
Tel.  770 

New    Milford,    Litchfield    County,  Conn. 


WESTPORT 
AND  VICINITY 

Shore  &  Country  Properties 

JOHN  A.  ANDERSON 

Keal  Estate 
143  Main         Cor,  King's  Higrhwajr 


A  SURPRISING  DISCOVERY! 
95  ACRES 
in  a  fine  neighborhood 
only  65  miles  from  New  York  < 

Woodland,  beautiful  vistas,  old  mill  pond, 
lovely  brook;  small  house.  Only  3  miles  trora 
station  on  g:ood  road.  A  woodsrful  setting  for 
a  country  home.  $15,000. 

E,  C.  BARBER 

GREYCOTE  WOODBURY.  CONN. 

Tel.  159 


GREENWICH 

New  Residence  on  Round  Hill  Road 

10  rooms,  4  baths  ;  2-car  garage  ;  2  or  more 
acres.  Rooms  carefully  planned  —  include 
library  or  game  room  at  lower  ground  level. 

EDSON  &  EDSON  INC. 
Boston  Post  Road  Greenwich  222 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 


Tlios: 

1^1 


KYOM.THD  ^r 


iHOoaremATBD 


Post  Road, 
Greenwich,  Cono. 
Tet.  263 
7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  Yo-'k 

MU    Hill  2-6561 
(Offices  open  every  day) 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY 


MODERN  LONG  ISLAND  COLONIAL  HOUSE 

designed  by  Aspinwall, 
consisting  of  eleven  rooms 
and  four  tile  baths.  The 
house  is  on  approximately 
four  acres,  generously 
wooded  with  a  clear- 
water  brook,  natural 
waterfall  and  spring-fed 
pond.  Profuse  plantings  of 
pines,  firs,  dogwood  and 
holly  trees,  rhododendron 
and  azaleas  embellish  the 
natural  woodland  beauty. 
Other  buildings  include  a 
play  house,  tool  house, 
and  sports  house  in  the 
woods  useful  for  outdoor 
picnics,  etc. 

The  entire  property  has  been  beautifully  maintained,  lies  eighteen  miles  from 
Times  Square  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  near  the  Sound  and  has  bathing 
beach  privileges. 

This  little  estate  is  now  offered  at  approximately  half  its  cost  ten  years  ago. 


Harry  E.  Webb 


NORTHERN  BOULEVARD 


MANHASSET,  NEW  YORK 


-OVER  50  YEARS- 


Specialists  in  Country  Properties 

ftsh^A\arvin 

SINCE  1889 
S21  Fifth  Avs..  N.Y.C.  Tel.  Murray  HMI  2'6S2S 

Branch  Offiees  i  Represmtaticet 
Wi^rheitter  Cnunty  <t  SnuOern  Connertirul 


MASSACHUSEnS 


ATTENTION  HORSEMEN 

SILVER  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE 

126  Acres  in  Southwick,  Mass.,  7 
miles  from  Agawam  Race  track,  and 
within  90  miles  of  all  other  New 
England  tracks.  Modern  8-room 
house  surrounded  by  large  sugar 
maple  trees.  Abundance  of  fine 
spring  water;  2-car  garage;  prac- 
tically new  air-cooled  barn  with 
fourteen  12"  x  12"  box  stalls, 
grooms'  sleeping  quarters,  and  loose 
hay  capacity  125  tons:  also  other 
buildings.  All  paddocks  and  pastures 
board  fenced.  Trout  brook,  some 
valuable  timber  and  fruit  trees.  50 
acres  seeded  last  year  producing  100 
tons  timothy  and  clover  hay.  Beau- 
tiful 5- year  old  work  team,  regis- 
tered fresh  Guernsey  cow  and  calf, 
chickens,  horse  van,  truck,  and  all 
necessary  farm  implements,  etc.,  go 
with  the  place. 

Price  $12,000 
A.  E.  SILVER 

Loomis  Road,  Southwick,  Mass.    Tel.  105 


f—R  \  E- 


For  Sale  or  Rent 

White  brick  Colonial :  12  rms.,  5  baths  ; 
4  cars.  High  location.  Beautiful  grounds. 
Convenient.  Full  details  from 

BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER 

Brnktrt  Protecttd    Rye  S23 


NEW  JERSEY 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

for  safe  Investment 
and  Security 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

Cottonwood 


In 

THE  NEW  VERNON 
COUNTRY  OF 
MORRIS  COUNTY 

LoANTAKA  Farms 

Restricted  acreage,  with  water  and 
electricity,    for   desirable  clientele. 

Ellis  Adams,  Agent 
Loantaka  Way,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  MA  6-1219 


INCOME  PRODUCING 
DAIRY  FARM 

251  acres  in  beautiful  New  Jersey  mounta in 
section,  32  miles  from  New  York;  fast  train 
service.  Fully  stocked  and  equipped  for  modem 
mechanized  operation .  About  1 00  purebred 
Guernseys.  Established  market  for  1000  quart* 
high-test  milk  daily.  Numerous  bams. 

Residence  in  Enerlish  country  style  recently 
redecorated,  standing  in  park-like  surroundings 
of  rare  trees  and  shrubbery:  5  spacious  recep- 
tion rooms,  fireplaces;  6  master  bedrooms;  4 
baths:  servants'  quarters.  Six  cottages. 

Swimming  oond,  tennis  court:  7  springs. 

This  self-supporting  property  constitutes  best 
investment  in  these  inflationary  times.  Owner  in 
ill  health.  Would  consider  1/3  cash.  2/3  mort- 
gage. Price  $17.5,000.  Pictures  available.  Write: 
Box  36,  Country  Life.  1270  Sixth  Ave..  N.Y.C. 


CHARMING  DESERT  HOME 

Near  Chandler,  Arizona,  home  of 
I  San  Marcos  Hotel,  famed  winter  re- 
sort, is  located  this  Spanish  bunga- 
low with  20  acres  planted  in  navel 
and  Valencia  oranges,  lemons,  grape- 
fruit and  dates.  Date  palms  are  the 
choicest  varieties  in  the  world.  House 
has  spacious  entrance  hall  with  tile 
lioor.  large  living  room  with  Spanish 
tile  fireplace  and  attractive  Mediter- 
ranean ceiling,  and  with  picture 
window  looking  into  patio  and  onto 
desert  and  San  Tan  Mountains.  Four 
French  doors  lead  to  screened  porch, 
which  also  looks  on  patio.  There  is 
a  dining  room,  and  the  kitchen  is 
completely  electrically  equipped.  Large 
bedroom  hall  has  three  closets,  one 
cedar  lined.  Mjstct  bedroom  has  windows  on  three  sides,  quaint  adobe  fireplace,  large 
closet,  dressing  room  with  wardrobe,  and  blue  tile  bath  with  mb  and  shower.  Guest  room 
has  cross  ventilation,  large  closet  and  tile  bath.  Basement  has  furnace  with  attached  oil 
burner.  Servants  quarters  and  bath  in  garage.  Patio  has  attractive  and  appropriate  planting 
and  fountain.  Spacious  lawn.  House  is  of  exceptionally  sturdy  construction  for  South- 
west and  windows  throughout  are  all  steel  casements  with  roUaway  screens.  Each  window 
has  beautiful  view.  Superstition  Mountains  being  visible  from  dining  windows. 

Climate  is  second  to  none  for  health  and  percentage  for  sunny  days  is  higher  than  any 
other  location  in  U.  S. 

An  exclusive  home  for  rest  and  relaxation,  yet  accessible,  being  just  a  short  drive  from 
Phoenix  and  a  few  minutes  from  Chandler.  Ninety  miles  from  Tucson. 
Groves  in  excellent  condition,  have  had  finest  care.    Will  sell  at  sacrifice. 


Owner,  R.  J.  CLOSE 


Hotel  Androy 


Superior,  Wisconsin 


AVIS  ACRES 

Princeton  Country  Estate 


Attractive  Early  American  stone  resi- 
dence, built  in  1932,  situated  on  a  hill 
at  edge  of  twenty  acres  of  woods, 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Hopewell 
Valley.  Sweeping  view  for  many 
miles. 

First  floor:  Large  living  room,  paneled 
library,  central  hall,  dining  room, 
powder  room,  kitchen,  pantry,  servants' 
guarters  of  three  bedrooms,  living 
room  and  bath.  Elevator.  Four  fire- 
places. Second  floor:  Master  suite  of 
two  bedrooms,  dressing  room,  bath 
and  trophy  room  with  fireplace;  two 
other  suites  of  two  bedrooms  and  bath 
each;  small  sitting  room.  Third  floor: 
One  large  room,  cedar  room,  storage 


space.  Basement:  Vacuum  steam  heat- 
ing system,  work  room,  laundry.  Four 
car  garage.  Deep  artesian  wells,  good 
water,  gardens,  two  streams,  bridle 
trails. 

The  entire  property  located  3 '.'2  miles 
Northwest  of  Princeton  consists  of  263 
acres,  of  which  100  acres  are  beauti- 
ful woods.  The  balance  is  tillable 
farm  land  and  meadows.  It  can  be 
subdivided  with  the  main  residence 
and  enough  acreage  to  protect,  or 
bought  as  a  whole.  Low  taxes. 

Complete  set  of  farm  buildings  in- 
cluding modern  superintendent's  house 
and  well  equipped  barns  situated  one- 
half  mile  from  main  residence. 


All  Brokers  protected.  Complete  information  from 

WALTER  B.  HOWE.  Inc. 

94  Nassau  Street  Telephone  95 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


MOCKON  ISLAND 

Unique,  Fascinating  Donnain — 10  Miles  Long 
Suitable  for  shooting  or  fishing  club 

Mockon  Island  is  situated  near  Cape  Charles,  easily  accessible  to  many  im- 
portant social  centers.  Main  highways  lead  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  points  South  via  Norfolk.  Good 
train  service  also  available. 

The  climate  is  salubrious  the  year  round.  Never  any  fog;  and  the  cool 
breezes  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  East  and  Chesapeake  on  the  West  are 
enjoyed  all  Summer.  Gardening  is  possible  ten  months  of  the  year  and  all 
fruits,  including  figs,  will  grow  abundantly  on  the  island. 

There  are  10.000  acres  of  rich  soil,  two  to  three  feet  deep,  which  rests 
on  a  bed  of  heavy  clay;  crops  and  gardens  thrive. 

Mockon  Island  has  been  maintained  for  years  as  a  sanctuary  for  birds. 
Thousands  of  Canadian  Geese,  Brant,  Ducks,  and  many  other  varieties  of 
waterfowl  remain  on  the  Island  all  Winter  and  may  be  seen  feeding  and 
sleeping  on  the  lawns  which  surround  the  main  residence.  Fishing,  including 
channel  bass,  is  excellent.  Abundance  of  clams  and  natural  oyster  rocks. 
Aquatic  sports  are  enjoyed  at  their 


best  on  the  six  miles  of  smooth, 
clean,  sandy  beach. 

Main  residence  of  12  rooms  and 
4  baths ;  cottage  of  7  rooms  and 
bath ;  two  barns  and  several  other 
buildings.  Two  artesian  wells  furnish 
ample  supply  of  excellent  drinking 
water  and  two  electric  plants  more 
than  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
property.  Taxes  and  overhead  are  ex- 
ceedingly low. 

Communicate  with 

Box  35 

Mockon  Island        Townsend,  Virginia 


MOCKON 
ISLAND 


SEPTEMBER,  1940 
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MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PEN?«SYLVANL\ 


EASTEHA  SHORE  OF 
AIARYLAAD 

For  the  most  complete  listing 
of  the  finest  waterfront  farms, 
plantations,  and  estates. 

Photographs  and  particulars  on  request 


W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

Director  Maryland  Real  Eftale  Association 
Cooperation  of  Brokers  Jnrited 


CHESTERTDW\ 


MARYLAAD 


TO  LIQUIDATE  ESTATE! 

For  Sale 

VALUABLE  WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 
SUBURBAN  AND  COUNTRY  HOME  PROPERTIES 

115  Acres  Suburban  Land  adjoining  City  of  Greensborg, 
Pa.,  on  concrete  road  and  2  paved  streets,  suitable  for 
high  class  subdivision  and  country  homes. 

116  Acre  Dairy  Farm  on  concrete  road  1  mile  from  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Two  large  cow  bams  with  iron  stanchions  and 
box  stalls :  2  large  calf  |>ens  and  other  necessary  buildings 
which  will  accommodate  125  head  of  cattle.  Modem 
brick  creamery  with  electric  refrigeration  for  coohng  and 
storing  mill:  Two  dwelling  houses  (1  for  rwo  families). 
Buildings  all  electrified  and  supphed  with  city  water.  This 
farm  is  now  equipped  with  115  head  purebred  Jersey 
cattle  and  has  been  operated  for  the  past  40  years  as  a 
retail  dairy,  having  a  very  high  class  clientele  and  can  be 
bought  as  a  going  concem. 

ALSO  four  other  farms  on  concrete  road,  well  cultivated 
fertile  soU  and  good  buildings,  adjoining  above  men- 
tioned dairy  farm,  and  all  are  equipped  for  wholesale 
dairying  and  are  electrified. 

These  six  farms  contain  690  acres  of  land  located  in  hean 
of  Westmoreland  Hunt  country  and  adjoin  Hannastown 
Golf  Club  property.  They  have  se^■eral  very  desirable 
country  home  sites  (3  large  country  estates  already  adjoin- 
ing them  and  were  formerly  a  pan  thereof)  are  now  being 
offered  for  sale  at  private  treaty  as  a  whole  or  in  separate 
farms  to  suit  purchaser. 

For  further  particulars  comttiunkate  uith 

INLAND  REALTi^  COMPAN^^ 


Huff  Building 


Greensburg.  Pa. 


PEN"NSYLVANL\ 


BRYN  MAWR 

Georzjan  colonial  brick  bouse,  desiened 
by  a  natioDally  known  ardiitect,  con- 
veoient  to  coOescs  and  private  schools, 
in  exdndne  Main  Line  sectioa;  recep- 
tioD  baU  vitb  attractive  staimy.  living 
room  ri  s  36,  with  solarium  adjoining, 
den.  library  paneled  with  En^ish  oak. 
dining  room,  service  ving;  eigiit  master 
bedioo3is.  four  tSed  batbs.  servants' 
qtiarters,  nine  fireplaces:  four  car  gar- 
age: CMie  and  one-third  acres  of  lawns, 
gardens,  shrubbery  and  old  shade  trees. 
Onened  for  sale  at  S--  ?c:  WT!!  con- 
sider leasjns. 

JOSEPH  M.  FRONEFIELD 

Lincoln   Htgh«a>    Wa>  ne  FcnnsyNania 


Mean  Line  Properties 


McMuLLIN  &  McMuLLIN 

1S22  WALNUT  SIRtET 

PMILADEUHM.  PA. 


S  TJPE  B IISTT  E  N  D  E  KT 


S5. 

B :  ^  :  o  COUJITKY  X^TFB 

1270  SixTi  Aver-e.  JTew  Tori  City 


REAL   ESTATE  DIRECTORY 


.\rizona 

Andrew  E.  Baldwin 
Cottonwood.  Ariiono 

Conneetient 

John  A.  A-ae-sor 
143  Main  Street 
Westport.  Conn. 

E.  C.  Borbe' 
G^eycote 
Woodbury,  Conn. 

David  H.  Botchelder 
Wilton,  Conn. 

John  8.  Benson 
Westport,  Conn. 

Howard  R.  Briscoe 
Putnam  Pork  Rood 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Wm.  Codman 
44  Post  Rood 
Westport,  Conn. 
Thomas  N.  Cooke,  Inc. 
Post  Rood 
Greenwich,  Conn, 

Edson  &  Edson 

West  Putnam  Avenue 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Folrfield  Land  &  Title  Co. 
Fairfield,  Connecticut 

Housatonic  Vol'ey  Agency 
New  Mihford,  Conn. 

Tlie  A.  W.  W.  Marshoil  Con 
pony 

80  W.  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Edward  G.  Mulville 
Nctolk,  Connecticut 

Samuel  N.  Pierson 
Gurley  Building 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Herbert  Wheeler 
Dorien,  Connecticut 


Maryland 

Eastern  Shore  Estates  Co. 
Queen  Anne's  County 
Centreville,  Maryland 

W.  Clorke  Grieb 
Chestertown,  Maryland 

G.  R.  Koefoed  Company 
100  N.  Eutow  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Spencer  &  Tilley 
Bel  Air.  Maryland 
Hylond  P.  S+eworf,  Jr. 
516  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Ma.ssaehn.se  tts 

Whee  er  &  Taylor 
Greet  Barrlngton.  Mass, 

>ei»  Jersey 

Ellis  Adams 
Loantoka  Way 
Madison,  N.  J. 
and 

I  East  57th  Street 
New  York.  New  York 
Walter  B.  Howe,  Inc. 
94  Nassau  Street 
Princeton    New  Je-sey 

\eu  York 

L  C.  Burt 
17  Eost  42nd  St. 
New  York.  New  York 
Rsh  &  Marvin 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  New  York 

and 
Main  Avenue 
Ncwolk,  Conn. 

Geo-ge  Howe,  Inc 
527  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  New  York 


Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Blokemon  Quintard  Meyer 
Depot  Square 
Rye,  New  York 

Horry  E.  Webb 
Northern  Boulevard 
Monhosset   New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Joseph  M.  Fronefield 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

Inland  Realty  Company 
Huff  Building 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania 
McMullin  &  McMullin 
1522  Walnut  Street 
PhModelDh'o  Pa. 

Virginia 

Allison  &  Young 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

J.  Green  Carter 
Worrenton,  Virginia 

Kioh  T.  Ford 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 

James  A.  Meors 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Old  Virginia  Properties 
On  the  Palace  Green 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 

L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 
Charlottesville,  Virginio 
F.  W.  Sharp  &  Son 
Tlie  Plains,  Virginia 

Stevens  &  Berkley 
Monticello  Hotel  Building 
Charlottesville.  Virginia 

Roy  Wheeler  Reolty  Co. 
Charlottesville.  Virginio 
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Combiniag  convenience  *ith 
cfaann  ai*d  dignit>- — The  ^"estbury 
attracts  distinguished  guests  from 
e>«i>»bere. 

Ideally  located  in  the  quiet  East 
Siztie*— adjacent  to  Central  Park 
...  a  few  minntw  to  shopping 
and  theatrical  centers. 

DAILY  RATES 
S>g!e  $5  up         "         ~c.ce  S"  .s 


TWO  BESTAURANTS    •    POLO  BAB 


w  1 :  soa  **E.  at  tSiT  ■  -/  s 


S«M  at  Itaiiaa  sIm«s 


LEXIMGTOH.  KENTUCKY 


ANTIQUATED  PLOW? 


To  THE  EdITOB: 

RusseD  Lord's  tbree  articles  in 
CocviHT  Lite  aire  very  interest- 
ing. There  is  do  doubt  that  there 
are  many  places  where  contour 
fanning  is  best.  Is  there  bong  so 
much  said  about  it,  without  offering 
other  methods  of  contrtJling  ero- 
affiL,  that  it  will  be  used  where 
other  methods  would  be  better?  In 
Diy  opinicMi,  on  even  fairly  sk^iing 
land,  cover  cic^  discing  and  deep 
tillage  win  stop  the  Bow  of  water 
from  where  it  lands.  The  Diesel 
powered  tractors  have  made  the 
use  of  these  heavy  toc^  possible. 
I  feel  that  the  fkiw  is  antiquated, 
for  it  puts  the  vegetable  matter 
where  it  is  not  wanted.  This  vege- 
taUe  matter,  when  in  bunches,  heats 
and  sometimes  bums.  It  even  has 
damaged  germination  of  planted 
5eeds.  This  v^etaMe  matter  and 
the  humus  whidi  it  leaves  should 
be  wdl  mixed  into  the  very  top 
layer  of  soiL  This  thing  the  cover- 
crop  disc  does. 

The  more  humus  there  is  the  less 
^nllary  attraction,  therefore, 
-getable  matter  is  mixed  in 
'•■^ry  top  layer  of  s«l  it  tends 
5^al  in  the  water  beade  making 
-  ctMidition  of  the  land,  keep- 
-pen  to  receive  the  falling 
^ater,  and  tieing  the  particles  to- 
gether so  they  do  not  so  ea^y 
wa^.  Hie  de^  tillage  toob  create 
a  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  excess 
water  for  use  during  dry  periods. 

Contour  farming  does  not  give 
the  omimtnnity  of  E^^t  to  the  straw 
of  grain,  or  to  both  sides  of  other 
growing  jJants,  as  does  north  and 
south  drilling  and  planting. 

M%BSHATJ.  C.  RrM5CT. 

Batavia.  X.  Y. 

Mr.  Lord  replied  to  this  interest- 
ing letto-  as  fcdlows: 

"That  'the  plotc  is  antiquated' 
I  agree.  I  have  teem,  too,  in  tnantf 
place*  the  virtue  of  discing.  And 
I  am  sharplg  atcare,  having  teen 
the  eure-all  of  erosion  string  in  a  fete 
gears  from  terracing  to  stripping,  of 
the  dangers  of  pushing  ang  one 
method  of  emiture  as  a  panacea. 
There  is  no  panacea. 

"Having  just  toured  the  Carolina*, 
then  the  Ohio  VaOeg,  I  must  sag, 
though,  that  I  am  more  than  ever 
impressed  tcith  the  practieality  of 
strip  fields.  Theg  stSl  eronom,  when 
tceU  made,  enormouslg.  Plam  fann- 
er* can  farm  strip*,  once  thcg  make 
the  change,  without  mmch  modem 
madunerg  and  equipmemt.  I  was  on 


one  farm,  sharply  hiUy,  in  southern 
Ohio,  three  Keeks  ago.  The  owner  , 
was  a  Farm  Security  client,  trytngi 
to  work  up  from  tenant  to  owner.  \ 
Be  had  his  whole  farm  stripped  and 
was  working  it   tcitk   two  horses. 
Great   rains   beat   down    there  in 
June.  Hi*  soil  was  moving,  but  only 
at  a  creep. 

"The  question  of  light  is  a  new 
one  to  me,  and  interesting.  I  wonder, 
though,  on  lands  in  general  whether 
the  difference,  if  any,  wouldn't  cancel 
out,  under  contouring.  Rows  that  run 
just  one  way  may  catch  the  most 
light  in  some  locations,  but  as  often 
as  not,  perhaps,  they  don't,  being  not 
designed  with  that  in  view.  Rows 
that  run  all  ways  at  once,  as  do  con- 
toured rows  in  heaving  or  hilly  coun- 
try  may  conceivably  come  out  as  to 
Kght  about  the  same,  or  maybe  bet- 
ter. I  don't  know.  But  you  have 
raised  a  surmise  worth  considering. 

"If,  as  I  believe  to  be  generally 
true,  plowing  on  the  contour  reduces 
run-off;  and  if,  as  you  suggest,  deep 
discing  is  better  than  plowing,  does 
it  follow  that  deep  discing  on  the 
contour  is  better,  in  general,  than 
deep  discing  in  straight  lines?  I  think 
*o.  But  I  don't  know.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary how  little  any  of  us  really 
know  about  such  vital  questions." 


POLO    FOR    FUN  l 

To  THE  £x»itob: 

Your  artide,  "Playing  Fvio  for 
Fun,"  by  Cuflum  met  with  my 
greatest  approval,  and  interest.  1 1 
think  more  polo  players  with  the 
same  ideas  would  help  the  game 
out  inunensely.  An  eight-goal  team  i 
can  put  on  an  equaDy  as  interest  :r  z 
game  from  the  spectators'  point  : 
view  as  a  30-goal  team.  i 

In  my  <^iinion  ^leadow  Brook ' 
confines  its  tournaments  too  m  . 
to  one  dass  of  pcdo.  I  hope  in  t..- 
near  future  to  see  the  dub  run  on 
a   new,    but    equaOy   outstanrlir.  ^ 
ba^,  catering   more   to  low-^ 
podo,  and  low-goal  |Ja>-ers.  I  ' 
very  interested,  and  whole-hearte  . . 
agree  with  Mr.  CuDum's  opinion  oi 
the  various  sales  and  ponies  therein 
to  be.  Everybody  who  has  ever  seen 
TcMnmy  Hitchcock  and  Jock  Whit- 
ney play  know  that  in  these  two 
we  have  two  extremdy  big,  and 
strong  horsemen.  Their  ponies  have 
be«i  made  especiaOy  to  suit  them- 
selves. Heaven  he^  the  low  goal 
player  who  thinks  he  has  boo^t  a 
gold  mine  in  any  of  these. 

RoBEsr  V.  Clark, 
3Iiddleburg, 
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You  who  value  your  nomei  and 
stobles  . . .  who  cover  them  wirii  insurance 
. .  .  should  invesrigate  WEST  DODO  LIGHT- 
NING PtlOTECTION. 

LigMning  con't  be  stopped.  H  outranks  any 
other  couse  of  fire  throoghovt  the  country- 
side, occording  to  oothorities.  But  lightning 
con  be  controlled  so  safety  is  ossured.  AAodem 
WEST  DODO  protection  systems  ore  incon- 
spicvoos.  Modest  in  cost,  completely  installed. 
In  aony  instances  will  art  inswronce  rates. 


WEST  DODO  systems  ore  mode  by  the  pio- 
neer ond  world's  lorgest  mooafactvrer  of 
lightning  protection  equipment.  Carry  com- 
plete approval  of  oil  ovthorities,  including 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Free  information  on  request. 


WEST  DODD 


f\^-m   T  ark  L  ffl c i : 
Grand  C*ntral  Terminal.  New  Yodt  City 


I'RtFtllHED 


lit  oie  u 


K  yoo  seek  the  allfmote  in  s-::- 
fiving,  service  and  convenience, 
consider  The  Drake.  Every  service 
of  the  modem  metropdclon  hotal 
is  here,  along  wrth  on  atmosphere 
of  quiet  refinement.  Hera  are 
aleosont  seites,  tastefully  deco- 
rated. All  of  which  tewl  to  com- 
plete the  perfect  design  for  Irving. 

—  -.■  Fall  Oocvpancy 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


Know  Your  Weather 

hy  GA  YLE^  PICKWELL 


FATHER,  seasoned  Nebraska  farmer, 
had  learned  many  of  the  signs  of 
weather.  As  I  write  this,  a  northeast 
wind  is  blowing  in  Nebraska  where  he 
once  lived.  "That  is  the  wettest  corner.'" 
he  would  have  said.  Though  perhaps  he 
would  have  added,  since  Nebraska  so 
frequently  fails  to  live  up  to  the  weather 
signs,  "You  know  all  signs  fail  in  a  dry 
time."  The  direction  of  the  wind  meant 
more  to  him  than  the  clouds,  and  a 
persistent  wind  from  any  direction  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  predicting 
weather.  He  also  knew  his  clouds  and 
glanced  apprehensively  at  them  when 
hay  cutting  was  afoot. 

The  newspapers  in  Nebraska  30  years 
ago,  as  now,  carried  abbreviated  weather 
maps  and  full  weather  reports,  though 
I  fear  my  father  did  not  follow  them  as 
closely  as  farmers  must  certainly  do 
now.  Father  did  attend  closely,  however, 
to  such  secondary  signs  as  the  tight 
clinging  of  the  stock  flies,  "just  before 
a  rain."  Under  those  circumstances 
Mother  said,  "It  feels  like  rain." 

My  parents  as  weather  forecasters  25 
years  ago  were  usually  correct,  but  they 
did  not  predict  far  enough  in  advance 
to  find  it  very  useful  in  their  farming 
activities.  The  situation  is  quite  differ- 
ent today.  Though  newspapers  then  as 
now  had  the  weather  prognostication  as 
given  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
units,  today  there  is  the  radio.  News- 
papers in  rural  districts  will  be  several 
hours  old,  at  least,  before  they  can  be 
read.  The  radio  will  be  only  a  few  min- 
utes old.  As  the  farmer  starts  to  the 
hay  meadow  with  the  mower  his  wife 
can  rush  out  to  warn  him  that  the  rain 
is  coming  within  24  hours.  Nevertheless, 


it  is  still  good  fun  to  be  able  to  read  a 
weather  map  intelligently  and  to  know 
the  meaning  in  the  sequence  of  the 
clouds. 

Clouds  are  creatures  of  the  \Yeather 
Man's  "lows"  and  "highs."  To  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  clouds  one 
must  first  have  some  knowledge  of  these 
lows  and  highs.  The  daily  weather  map 
in  the  newspapers  carries  these  in  abbre- 
viated form.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
and  sea,  and  the  air  that  lies  near  these 
surfaces,  are  regularly  heated  by  the 
sun.  Surrounding  colder  air  pushes  this 
warmed  air  up,  and  the  push  of  colder 
air  toward  the  warmed  areas  creates 
wind.  The  winds,  blowing  into  such  a 
region,  swing  along  the  surface  over 
oceans  or  over  the  ground,  and  pick  up 
moisture  in  the  form  of  water  vapor. 
As  they  move  toward  the  warmed  areas, 
these  winds  become  warmed  and  their 
capacity  for  water  becomes  greater. 
Such  winds,  if  the  earth  did  not  revolve, 
would  blow  directly  to  the  regions  of 
greatest  warmth.  But  the  earth  does  re- 
volve and  so  the  in-blowing  air  is 
thrown  into  a  whirl. 

IX  the  westerlies  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  this  whirl  is  counter- 
clockwise; in  the  westerlies  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  whirl  is  clock- 
wise. The  wind  thus  blows  spirally  into 
a  center  to  force  up  the  warmer  air 
there.  Near  the  center  of  this  region 
(more  especially  on  the  southeast  quad- 
rant), rain  occurs.  The  reasons  for  rain 
are  obvious,  since  the  warmed,  moisture- 
laden  air  is  certain  to  cool  as  it  rises,  to 
form  clouds,  and  to  cause  rain  as  a  con- 
sequence. This  region  of  rising  air  with 


its  rain  (or  snow) ,  and  great  spirally 
in-blowing  winds,  is  an  "extratropical 
cyclone."  On  the  weather  maps  it  is 
merely  labeled  "low." 

The  word  "low"  of  an  extratropical 
cyclone  refers  to  the  pressure  of  air  as 
determined  by  the  barometer.  If  air  is 
rising  in  any  large  area,  the  air  pressure 
is  proportionately  less  than  in  regions 
where  it  is  falling;  hence  the  mapped 
extratropical  cyclone  presents  rings  of 
barometric  pressure  which  show  less  and 
less  pressure  as  the  center  is  approached. 
This  cyclone  or  "low"  may  be  several 
hundred  or  even  several  thousand  miles 
in  diameter.  Each  day  it  moves  rather 
steadily  from  west  to  east,  often  cover- 
ing five  hundred  miles  in  its  daily  ad- 
vance. Again,  at  times,  it  may  be 
blocked  by  mountain  ranges  and  re- 
main for  days  in  one  locality.  It  is  then 
said  to  be  "stagnant." 

As  the  "front"  of  the  cyclone  ap- 
proaches, the  thermometer  steadily  rises 
(it  may  fall  in  summer),  and  the 
barometer  steadily  falls.  Extending  out 
from  the  cyclone  are  thin  layers  of 
cirrus  and  cirro-stratus  clouds.  As  the 
cyclone  passes  overhead,  the  clouds 
thicken,  rain  falls  perhaps  for  a  day, 
perhaps  for  two  or  three  days.  Then  the 
rain  clouds  break.  The  barometer  rises 
and  the  thermometer  falls  (it  may  rise 
in  summer).  The  last  showers  come 
with  the  wind  swinging  from  east,  south- 
east, or  northeast  to  the  northwest, 
west,  or  southwest.  A  "low"  has  come 
and  gone. 

Many  of  the  "lows"'  that  produce  the 
weather  of  North  America  arise  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Especially  is  this  true 
from  October  to  June.  Regularly,  week 
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after  week,  "lows"  form  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  and  then  swing  south  and  east. 
They  strike  southwestern  Canada  and 
northwestern  United  States,  bring  heavy 
rain  to  this  region,  and  then  pass  inland 
to  bring  rain  or  snow  to  the  interior 
across  ^southern  Canada,  northern  United 
States,  finally  to  pass  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast.  As  they  pass  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  barrier,  they  lose  the 
moist  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
their  rains  are  slight  until  they  come 
into  the  influence  of  air  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  finally 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Other  "lows" 
originate  in  the  Pacific  south  of  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  to  bring  rain  to  central 
and  southern  California.  These  "lows," 
in  the  winter,  march  across  the  great 
barriers  of  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky 
Mountains  to  leave  snows  in  these 
regions  and  then,  in  the  Middle  West, 
to  receive  the  moist  winds  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  make  great  layers 
of  snow  there,  and  on  to  the  east  to 
pass  off  New  England  again. 


Beginning  oj  a  loop  in  a  tornculo  junnci 


"Lows"  less  frequently  form  in  south- 
western United  States  and  swing  across 
the  continent  in  a  great  diagonal  to  New 
England.  These  are  the  "lows"  that  give 
most  rain  to  such  states  as  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  They  re- 
ceive their  water  in  these  regions  from 
the  southerly  winds  that  blow  into  them 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  "Lows"  also 
form  in  the  Texas-Louisiana  region 
(such  as  those  that  brought  the  floods 
of  early  March,  19f3(),  to  eastern  United 
States)  and  in  the  Florida  region,  to 
swing  northeast  to  New  England.  Even 
the  hurricanes  that  strike  Florida  and 
lose  their  violence  as  the}'  move  north- 
ward out  of  tropical  ocean  regions,  even- 
tually move  into  the  Atlantic  off  the 


northeastern  portion  of  the  United 
States.  (Very  recently,  September,  1938, 
there  was  one  exception;  an  intratropi- 
cal  cyclone  had  retained  its  violence  and 
destructiveness  into  New  England.)  The 
persistence  with  which  these  "lows" 
pass  oft"  the  New  England  area  gives 
to  this  region  its  consistent  alternation 
of  fair  and  stormy  weather. 

When  the  storm  has  gone  and  we  are 
entering  a  "high,"  the  day  dawns  crisp 
and  clear.  Shortly  thereafter  cirrus  wisps 
form  across  the  sky.  These  thicken  to 
alto-cumulus  mounds  and  then  all  dis- 
appear under  the  heat  of  the  sun.  By 
ten  o'clock  cotton  mounds  appear  in  the 
sky;  and,  as  the  northwest  wind  freshens, 
these  cumulus  clouds  are  torn  under  its 
boisterousness  and  driven  helter-skelter 
over  the  landscape.  Night  falls  with  the 
wind  abated  and  the  sky  again  clear. 
The  next  day  may  be  cloudless  with  but 
a  faint  breeze  from  the  north.  By  the 
third  day,  though,  faint  cirrus  clouds 
appear  in  the  west  and  the  wind  swings 
easterly.  The  thermometer  begins  to 
climb  again,  the  barometer  falls,  and 
sultriness  pervades  the  air.  Our  anti- 
cyclone is  passing  to  the  east,  a  cyclone 
is  approaching.  Our  "high"  has  gone, 
again  there  comes  the  "low." 

At  the  advent  of  a  "low"  the  first 
evidence  is  a  thin  wispy  cirrus  which 
gradually  thickens  to  a  wispy  layer  of 


the  cirro-stratus.  The  layer  becomes 
gradually  thicker  and  lower  until  it  is 
alto-stratus.  Cirro-stratus  and  alto- 
stratus  let  the  sun  come  through.  About 
the  sun  cirro-stratus  forms  a  giant  halo, 
and  if  the  sun  is  low  in  the  east  or  in 
the  west  as  the  cirro-stratus  covers  it 
sun  dogs  appear  in  the  halo  on  the 
northern  and  .southern  boundaries.  Alto- 
.stratus  is  heavier,  and  though  the  sun 
conies  through,  this  cloud  forms  a  corona 
about  it.  The  moon  shines  through  these 
clouds  to  form  similar  figures. 

WHEN  the  layer  cloud  is  thick 
enough  to  obscure  the  sun  it  is 
then  simply  stratus.  And  as  this  stratus 
cloud  continues  to  thicken  and  darken 
it  will  shortly  rain,  and  then  it  is  nimbus.. 
Nimbus  may  become  broken  by  the  wind 
swinging  to  the  northwest,  and  then  it  is 
fracto-nimbus.  Fracto-nimbus  breaks 
under  the  freshening  northwest  wind  to 
leave  a  clearing  sky  with  many  chaotic 
cloud  examples.  There  will  then  be 
visible  layers  of  high  cirrus,  lower  layers 
of  fracto-stratus.  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  the  first  of  the  cumulus 
clouds  will  be  piling  up. 

The  night  following  the  storm  will  be 
clear  but  the  next  morning  will  show 
high  and  beautiful  clouds,  the  radiation 
clouds  of  high  elevation,  the  cirro-cumu- 
lus or  mackerel  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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POLO 


Thoughts  about  the  Open  Championship 
by  PETER  VISCHER 


THE  number  of  Americans  fascinated 
by  the  horse  is  quite  extraordinary; 
so  is  the  pecuHarly  jealous  interest  they 
show  for  the  particular  phase  of  horse- 
niastorship  to  which  they  are  addicted. 
I  doubt  if  thei'e  is  a  man  in  the  country 
who  could  be  called  the  completely 
rounded  horseman;  who  breeds  horses, 
hunts,  races  on  the  flat,  over  jumps, 
and  at  the  trotting  tracks,  plays  polo, 
shows.' 

Generally  speaking,  the  breeder's  in- 
terest goes  no  farther  than  racing.  The 
hunting  man  couldn't  be  dragged  to  a 
track,  unless  there  is  steeplechasing.  The 
average  Thoroughbred  owner  wouldn't 
think  of  going  to  the  "trots" — except 
maybe  to  take  a  look  at  the  Hamble- 
tonian  and  see  how  strange  it  all  is.  The 
dyed-in-the-wool  steeplechaser  would 
have  to  be  threatened  with  complete 
boredom — or  a  firing  squad — before  he'd 
go  to  a  polo  match.  And  the  real  polo 
player  wouldn't  be  found  dead  at  a 
horse  show,  except  maybe  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl  at  the  National. 

Probably  there  is  no  group  of  horse- 
men among  all  these  keener  about  their 


1  Before  he  quit  playing  polo,  Jock  Whitney  prob- 
ably came  closest  to  it;  Whitney  did  everything  but 
fool  with  trotters,  though  showing  bored  him.  Ed 
Madden  has  trotters  buried  in  his  famous  horseshoe- 
shaped  cemetery  at  Hamburg  Place.  Lexington,  Ky.; 
maybe  he's  done  it  all  at  one  time  or  another  in 
his  life.  Maybe  Foxhall  Keene  did  it  all.  We"d  be 
interested  to  hear  of  any  American  who  has. 


sport,  and  more  envious  in  its  behalf, 
than  the  polo  players.  They  love  polo. 
They  live  polo.  They  cannot  understand 
any  attitude  toward  it  but  complete  and 
unfailing  devotion.  They  want  every- 
thing for  polo — and  will  give  nearly 
everything  for  it.  They  see  it  as  the 
height  of  all  fun  to  be  had  with  the 
horse.  Why,  some  of  them  go  so  far  that 
a  discussion  of  the  game's  trends,  unless 
couched  in  the  most  fulsome  language, 
is  likely  to  be  taken  as  a  personal 
affront! 

Now,  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Polo  is 
a  great  game — probably  the  finest  of 
all.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can 
understand  it,  yet  so  complex  that  it 
can  fascinate  and  confound  the  most 
subtle  mind.  It  is  played  in  the  open, 
on  a  wide  expanse  of  green  turf,  under 
blue  skies.  It  has  the  speed  of  racing, 
the  contact  of  football,  the  finesse  of 
hockey,  all  rolled  into  one.  It  is  most 
difl^cult  to  learn  and  it  is  given  to  only 
a  few  men  to  play  it  well.  It  is  a  game 
to  test  the  skill — and  the  hearts — of  real 
men  and  real  horses. 

It  is  easy  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
polo.  And  that  is  why  players  and  mere 
spectators  enamoured  of  this  game  will 
be  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  Meadow  Brook  Club  on  Long 
Island  this  month — there  are  eight  polo 
fields  at  this  world-famous  spot  and  it 
has  48  polo-playing  members  owning 


over  .500  horses  worth  more  than  ha 
a  million  dollars — to  see  the  greatest 
polo  event  of  the  world:  the  Open 
Championship  tournament  of  the  United 
States. 

THIS  tournament  may  well  mark  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
game.  Of  Indian  potentates  there  will 
be  none;  nor  will  there  be  any  stars 
from  Britain  or  Argentina.  In  action, 
instead,  along  with  the  outstanding  ex- 
ponents of  the  day,  will  be  the  young- 
sters upon  whose  shoulders  the  future 
of  this  thrilhng  and  beautiful  game 
now  rests. 

For  30  years,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  greatest  players  of  the  world  have 
ridden  in  our  Open  Championship  tour- 
naments: Devereux  Milburn  and  Tommy 
Hitchcock,  the  two  Americans  who 
brought  polo  to  its  most  exciting  stage 
of  development;  the  late  Pat  Roark, 
the  British  stylist  who  literally  gave 
his  life  to  the  game;  Lewis  Lacey,  Juan 
Reynal,  Manuel  Andrada,  who  showed 
the  world  what  great  horsemen  and 
sportsmen  the  Argentines  are.  And  a 
host  of  others. 

Year  after  year  the  finest  players 
from  the  corners  of  the  earth  have  ap- 
peared in  this  leading  American  tourna- 
ment, which  is  also  as  it  should  be,  for 
this  country  adopted  polo  not  long  after 
the  British  discovered  it  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  India  and  made  the 
ancient  game — supposedly  the  oldest 
played  with  stick  and  ball — their  own. 

So  far  as  the  outstanding  stars  go, 
the  tournament  this  year  will  be  no 
difl^erent  from  those  of  the  past:  the 
two  greatest  players  now  active  will  be 
on  view  and  that  means  Stewart  Igle- 
hart.  the  Long  Island  master,  and  Cecil 
Smith,  the  Texas  cowboy.  With  them 
will  be  a  generous  sprinkling  of  seasoned 
players  who  know  what  championship 
polo  i.s — and  a  fine  group  of  youngsters 
who,  in  some  (Continued  on  page  60) 


Iglehart  is  the  hero  of  the  present  polo  generation:  see  how  ( trifh  young  fiklddy  i  on  Sfade.right  I  he  is  master  of  irhaf  might  he  called  the  "infighting"  of  the  game 
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The  house  at  Redding  Furnace  Farm  iras  built  oj  native  greyxtone  in  1736;  it  ims  restored  and  the  wing  at  extreme  right  added  a  fetv  years  ago 


Redding  Furnace  Farm 

by  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 
and  CORTLANDT  VANDYKE  HUBBARD 


THE  18tli-century  Pennsylvania  iron- 
masters did  themselves  extremely 
well  in  their  way  of  living.  Although 
many  of  them  dwelt  necessarily  in  what 
were  then  remote  parts  of  the  Province 
— wherever  the  ore  beds  lay  and  other 
conditions  were  favourable  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron — their  houses  were  not 
only  large  and  well  built  but  also  usually 
possessed  architectural  distinction  and 
showed  unmistakable  marks  of  the  cul- 
ture one  would  expect  to  find  only  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  cities 
in  so  new  a  country.  The  house  com- 
monly known  as  "Washington's  Head- 
quarters" at  Valley  Forge  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  ironmasters'  houses. 
So  long  as  the  widely  scattered  fur- 


Ilolsteinx  and  Guernseys  make  up  the  herd 


naces  and  forges  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinued profitable — sometimes  well  into 
the  19th  century — the  houses  built  by 
the  early  ironmasters  were  kept  up  with 
punctilious  care.  When  the  19th  cen- 
tury's increasingly  centralised  methods 
of  industry  spelled  the  doom  of  the 
smaller  ironworks,  their  former  occu- 
pants left  many  of  the  masters'  houses 
to  become  too  often  the  abodes  of  ten- 
ant farmers  or  even  to  fall  into  a  sorry 
state  of  dilapidation  as  day-laborers' 
lodgings.  Fortunate,  indeed,  the  .searcher 
for  an  old  house  to  rehabilitate  as  a 
country  home  if  he  can  secure  one  of 
this  vintage,  no  matter  in  what  con- 
dition it  may  be. 

The  master's  house  at  Redding  Fur- 
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nace  was  in  sad  plight,  after  a  long 
period  of  neglect,  when  Arthur  E.  Pew, 
Jr.,  got  it  four  years  ago  and  began  the 
work  of  restoration,  along  with  some 
extension  necessary  to  meet  adequately 
the  requirements  of  20th-century  living. 
In  this  congenial  task,  the  architect, 
R.  Brognard  Okie,  displayed  a  happy 
combination  of  reverence  and  archaeo- 
logical scholarship,  in  dealing  with  the 
existing  fabric,  and  sound  judgment  in 
making  appropriate  additions.  Hence 
the  house  at  Redding  Furnace  Farm 
retains  unimpaired  the  graces  imparted 
by  the  original  builders,  conjoined  with 
all  the  features  denuinded  by  our  own 
day  and  generation  for  comfortable  life 
in  the  country.  The  barns  and  other 
dependencies  exhibit  the  same  becoming 
qualities,  in  harmony  with  the  dwelling. 
Added  to  these  very  tangible  njerits  is 
the  wealth  of  historic  association  attach- 
ing to  this  early  18th-century  home  of 
pioneers  in  the  iron  industry. 

About  1718,  Samuel  Nutt,  Sr.,  of  Cov- 
.1*.  entry,  in  Warwickshire,  took  up 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  Chester 
County,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill about  forty  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
There  he  established  an  "iron-work" 
and  called  the  place  Coventry,  after  his 
old  home  in  England,  and  his  own  house 
he  called  Coventry  Hall.  The  venture 
at  Coventry  prospered  and  Samuel  Nutt 
made,  presumably  at  his  own  cost,  the 
road  from  Coventry  through  Valley 
Forge  and  on  through  the  Gulph  to  get 
his  iron  to  Philadelphia  for  sale  and 
shipment.  This  same  road  over  the  roll- 
ing hills  is  now  known  prosaically  as 
Route  23,  but  for  many  years  was  com- 
monly called  "Nutt's  Road"  or  "Nutt's 
Great  Road." 

Nutt  was  a  Quaker  but,  according  to 
a  family  historian,  he  appears  as  "a  fine 
English  gentleman  with  no  sign  of  the 
Quaker  garb  and  plainness;  the  careful 
appointments  of  his  magnificent  horse, 
his  lace  ruffles  and  cocked  hat,  all  show 
that  he  was  a  man  having  authority." 
Besides  being  an  influential  and  wealthy 
manufacturer,  actual  authority  he  did 
have;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  from  Chester  County 
from  1723  to  1726,  and  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices. 
He  married  the  widow  of  Samuel  Savage, 
Anna,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Rutter, 
one  of  the  first  pioneers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's iron  industry.  Having  no  chil- 
dren of  his  own  to  inherit  his  name  and 
■fortune,  he  sent  to  England  for  his 
nephew  and  namesake,  Samuel  Nutt,  Jr., 
to  come  and  marry  his  wife's  daughter, 
Rebecca  Savage. 

This  wealthy  family  of  iron  manufac- 
turers, with  its  wide  connection  of  iron 
factors,  soon  acquired  more  iron  lands 
near  Coventry  along  the  South  Branch 
of  the  French  Creek  and  eventually 
built  Warwick   Furnace  and,  not  far 


away.  Redding  Furnace.  In  just  what 
year  Redding  Furnace  was  established 
and  the  master's  house  built,  we  do  not 
certainly  know,  but  an  old  survey  of 
1733  pictures  a  furnace  on  the  site  emit- 
ting smoke,  and  in  1806  Rachel  Jones, 
a  very  old  woman  whose  father  had 
been  a  superintendent  at  Redding,  de- 
posed that  the  establishment  had  been 
known  as  "Branson  &  Nutt's  Iron 
Work";  that  Redding  was  built  by  Wil- 
liam Branson  in  1736;  "and  that  about 
two  years  after  the  building  of  Redding 
Furnace  Warwick  Furnace  was  built  by 
the  Widow  Anna  Nutt."  At  some  time 
before  1736  Samuel  Nutt,  Senior,  had 
as.sociated  William  Branson  in  the  iron 
business  with  him  for, 

"The  15th  day  of  March.  1736,  Samuel 
Nutt  and  William  Branson  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  John  Potts  to  carry 
on  their  furnace  called  Redding,  recently 
built  near  Coventry,  and  of  which  they 
are  styled  'joint  owners.'  He  was  'to 
cast  the  quantity  of  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred weight  of  Cart  Boxes,  Sash  Weights 
or  any  other  Particular  .small  Castings 


every  month  during  the  Continuance  of 

the  said  Blast  And  they  also 

covenant  that  they  ye  said  Owners  or 
their  Clerks  or  Agents  for  the  Time 
being,  shall  deliver  no  Quantity  of  Rum 
to  any  of  the  People  Belonging  to  the 
Furnace  or  therein  concerned,  without 
a  Note  or  Token  from  the  said  John 
Potts  or  his  Agents  or  Assistants.'  " 

The  proviso  restricting  the  delivery 
of  rum  to  any  of  the  furnace  employees 
was  probably  a  necessary  precaution; 
the  workmen  were  a  hard  lot,  mainly 
redemptioners,  ready  at  any  time  to 
get  drunk  and  quit  work,  fight,  or  run 
away.  Now  and  again  advertisements 
appear  in  the  old  newspapers  offering 
rewards  for  the  return  of  men  who  still 
have  time  to  serve.  In  1737  a  reward 
is  offered  of  £3  "if  taken  in  this  Prov- 
ince, or  £5  if  taken  up  in  any  other 
Province"  for  one  David  McQuatty,  "a 
Scotchman  but  speaks  pretty  good  Eng- 
lish, a  talkertive  man  given  to  liquor, 
&  then  very  quarrelsome." 

Samuel  Nutt,  Sr.,  died  late  in  1737 
and,  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate, 
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Redding  Furnace  remained  in  the  hands 
of  William  Branson  although  the  widow, 
Anna  Xutt.  and  her  children  retained 
an  interest  in  it.  By  the  terms  of  the 
will,  Anna  Xutt  was  to  build  Warwick 
Furnace  near  by.  which  she  did.  Dis- 
agreements and  law-suits  followed  but, 
eventually,  the  difficulties  were  adjusted, 
Branson  kept  possession  of  Redding 
Furnace  and  the  Xutt  family  held  War- 
wick and  the  works  at  Coventry. 

Branson  later  acquired  Windsor  Forge 
which  he  conducted  as  well  as  continu- 
ing the  work  at  Redding.  He  subse- 
quently divided  his  estate  into  four 
shares  which  he  parcelled  out  amongst 
his  four  daughters  and  their  husbands. 
The  final  partition  of  interests  came  in 
1748.  when  the  youngest  daughter. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  married  Lynford 
Lardner,  a  relative  of  the  Penns,  was 
assigned  her  share.  Branson  himself,  in 
conjunction  with  his  sons-in-law.  ap- 
pears to  have  conducted  the  ironworks 
until  his  death  some  years  later. 

THEN,  for  several  years,  the  history 
of  Redding  Furnace  is  obscure  until, 
in  1771,  James  Old  leased  the  property 
for  a  nine-j'ear  term.  It  was  during  Old's 
tenure  that  Redding  made  munitions 
for  the  Continental  Army.  On  April  18. 
177C.  Daniel  Joy,  who  was  superintend- 
ing for  the  government,  writes  from 
Warwick  Furnace  to  Messers.  Samuel 
Howell,  Owen  Biddle  and  George  Cly- 
mer,  in  Philadelphia: 

"I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that 
c\'erything  is  very  backward  at  Redding 
furnace  no  boreing  Machine  being  ready 
there  or  here  &  Mr.  Ant  is  findes  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  out  the  coere  [of  the 
cannon  being  cast],  but  Mr.  Old  tells 
me  he  will  get  some  other  Person  to 
do  it  if  Antis  declines  it.  the  reason  of 
this  difficulty  is  for  want  of  Black-lead 
which  I  had  strongly  recommended  to 
them  at  my  first  arrival  here  &  they 
had  endeavoured  to  get  it  out  of  a  mine 
near  but  it  proved  to  be  so  trifling  that 
would  not  answer  the  expense  of  dig- 
ging. X^ow  they  have  sent  to  Philada 
for  some  &  what  guns  they  cast  in  fu- 
ture I  expect  will  be  cleared  of  the  coere 
without  much  Trouble.  Mr.  Old  expects 
to  get  his  boreing  ^Machine  ready  next 
week  &  to  get  one  of  his  guns  bored 
(I  much  doubt  it)  he  will  send  a  wag- 
gon to  Town  next  week  by  which'  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  better  infor- 
mation Mr.  Old  is  greatly  vext  with  Mr. 
Antis's  not  being  able  to  attend  boath 
Furnaces.  Mr.  Potts  goes  on  very  brisk 
&  expects  to  get  an  18  lb'"  cast  on  Sun- 
day next  &  he  authorizes  me  to  acquaint 
you  that  he  will  send  one  to  Town  X'ext 
v%eek.  .....  I  remain  with  much  es- 
teem you  Hble 

Servt. 

Daniel  Joy 
X.B.  They  have  only  (5  guns  that  ap- 
pears to  be  good  cast  at  Redding." 
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On  March  U5th  Daniel  Joy  had  al- 
ready written  the  Committee  of  Safety 
from  Redding  Furnace: 

"Gentlemen 

I  this  morning  rec^'  your  favour 
of  the  13th  Instant  and  in  the  afternoon 
we  started  to  cast  a  cannon  for  the  first 
time  &  failed  owing  to  their  not  fol- 
lowing my  directions  in  securing  the 
core  well  down  it  remain'd  in  several 
minuets  so  that  every  stander  by 
thought  it  was  a  very  good  gun  but 
before  the  Iron  were  all  chill'd  the  core 
flew  up  &  the  ^Nletal  settled  in  the  room 
I  believe  we  shall  cast  a  good  one  on 
munday  Next  captain  cowperthwait  was 
a  spectator  &  can  informe  you  more 
particular." 

Eventually  they  succeeded  in  casting 
cannon  satisfactorily  and  Redding  fur- 
nace also  made  cannon  balls,  but  there 
were  labor  troubles  and  especial  anxiety 
arose  because  many  of  the  furnace  hands 
were  drawn  otT  for  military  duty.  On 
June  22,  1777,  James  Old  writes  the 
"Hon'''<^  Board  of  War  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania"  protesting  that  he  will 
be  unable  to  fulfill  his  contracts  for 
"shott"  if  his  men  are  all  taken  away. 
The  letter  is  endorsed  by  Richard 
Bache,  Chairman,  "Mr.  James  Old  has 
orders  from  the  Board  to  furnish  a  very 
large  quantity  of  double-headed  shot 
for  the  Use  of  the  Fleet  &c." 

In  the  retreat  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Brandywine,  Gen.  Washington  made  the 
master's  house  at  Redding  Furnace  his 
headquarters  for  one  night.  From  there 
he  writes  Congress  on  September  IS. 


The  ticir  i-nn  Ihuh  iritli  jilare.i  for  100  aiii- 
mah;  on  the  left  is  ihe  milking  hoiise;  center 
foreground,  pens  and  sfallx  for  the  tno  hulls: 
helom,  the  inilkinij  stalls  and  electric  mincers 


1777.  of  .  .  this  place  where  we  are 
cleaning  our  Army  with  the  utmost  as- 
siduity and  Replacing  our  cartridges, 
which  unfortunately  were  mostly  spoiled 
by  the  Heavy  Rain  on  Tuesday  .  . 

TO-DAY  the  orderliness  and  peace  of 
Redding  Furnace  Farm  and  the 
serene  beauty  of  the  rolling  country 
round  about  give  little  suggestion  of  the 
ragged  and  forlorn  army  that  once  en- 
camped in  the  surrounding  fields.  Sleek 
herds  graze  in  the  meadow  watereil  by 
the  French  Creek,  the  well  tilled  hillsides 
bear  flourishing  crops,  the  silence  of  the 
wood  crowning  the  hilltop  is  unbroken, 
and  the  master's  house  above  its  ter- 
raced garden  bears  the  reassuring  aspect 
of  comfortable  domesticitv. 


The  main  part  of  the  house  has  a 
cornice  of  exceptional  beauty  and  a 
broad  doorway  of  dignified  bearing. 
Within,  the  hall,  the  graceful  stair  and 
the  panelled  rooms  bear  witness  to  the 
elegancies  of  life  with  which  the  early 
ironmasters  were  wont  to  surround 
themselves.  The  old  kitchen,  a  room  of 
generous  proportions,  cheerful  and  light, 
with  a  cavernous  fireplace  at  the  far 
end,  has  now  become  the  living-room. 
At  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  set  within 
a  deep  window  embrasure,  is  the  old 
stone  sink,  which  now  makes  an  ideal 
resting  place  for  pots  of  plants.  It  is 
almost  like  a  small  conservatory  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  The  recent  addition 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  house  makes 
room  for  a  spacious  garden  entry,  a  stair 
and  a  tidy,  well-equipped  bar.  Beyond 
this  entry  is  the  new  dining-room,  a 
nobly  hospitable  area  with  windows  on 
four  sides  and  a  great  fireplace  at  one 
end.  Though  one  of  the  new  rooms,  it 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  quiet  amplitude 
that  so  often  characterised  the  work  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  18th  century.  Be- 
yond the  dining-room,  again,  are  the 
pantry  and  kitchens. 

Redding  Furnace  Farm  is  anything 
but  a  "sandpapered"  country-seat  of 
precious,  manicured  appearance  where 
all  the  elements  of  farm  life  are  sup- 
pressed and  kept  judiciously  in  the  dis- 
tant background.  The  master's  house 
itself  may  be  an  architectural  gem  and 
all  the  amenities  of  polite  and  com- 
fortable living  may  be  present,  but  ac- 
tual farm  life  is  (Continued  on  page  ^7) 
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Hunting  on  a  Budget 

The  Story  of  the  Casanova  Hunt  in  Virginia 
by  ALDEN  HATCH 


Fox-HUXTixG  is  regarded  as  a  rich 
man's  sport.  It  need  not  be.  The 
broad  valleys  and  rolling  grasslands  of 
the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia  are, 
perhaps,  the  finest  fox-hunting  country 
in  America.  There  the  great  hunts  of 
Warrenton,  Middleburg,  Orange  County 
and  Piedmont,  famous  all  over  the 
world,  pursue  the  fox  with  all  pomp  and 
circumstance.  Their  budgets  run  as  high 
as  $30,000  a  year  and  the  subscription 
fee  ranges  from  $300  up. 

But  right  in  the  heart  of  this  terri- 
tory, with  a  country  that  borders  on 
that  of  Warrenton,  the  little  Casanova 
Hunt  furnishes  sport  as  keen  as  any 
with  a  total  expenditure  of  less  than 
$1000  a  year.  It  is  an  inspiration  and  an 
example  to  all  those  who  would  like  to 
pursue  this  great  sport,  but  who  feel 
that  their  purses  and  the  resources  of 
their  communities  are  not  equal  to  the 
strain  of  supporting  it. 

How  can  it  be  done  on  such  a  tiny 
budget.'*  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  answer  that  question.  Miss  Dorothy 
V.  Montgomery,  the  Master,  and  Miss 
Charlotte  St.  George  Nourse,  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  Casanova  Hunt,  have  kindly 
placed  at  the  author's  disposal  their  rec- 
ords and  accounts.  All  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures will  be  cited  in  the  hope  that  other 
communities  may  profit  by  the  example 
of  Casanova. 

First,  let  us  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  Hunt.  It  was  organized  in  1909  at 
Creedmore.  the  home  of  E.  Nelson  Fell, 
and  recognized  in  1910.  Harry  L.  Ed- 
monds, who  still  hunts  with  it,  was  the 
first  Master.  The  Hunt  occupies  an  area 
of  farming  country  in  Fauquier  County, 
east  of  Warrenton.  Its  territory  extends 
for  fifteen  miles  north  and  south  and 
a  little  less  east  and  west.  Unlike  the 
countries  of  the  neighboring  hunts,  there 
are  no  great  estates  in  this  region.  The 
landowners  are  mostly  real  farmers,  who 
derive  their  livelihood  from  the  soil.  A 
few  of  the  subscribers  have  somewhat 
larger  means,  but  there  are  no  rich 
"angels." 

The  Casanova  Hounds  hunted  from 
1909  until  1925,  when  the  Hunt  fell  on 
evil  days.  For  two  years  it  suspended 
and  Warrenton  hunted  the  country. 
Then  it  was  re-organized  with  Miss 
Charlotte  Nourse  as  Master.  For  eight 
years  more  it  was  continued.  Miss 
Nourse  being  succeeded  first  by  Harry 
Lee  Smith,  James  Hibbard  and  William 
Sprague  as  joint  Masters,  and  then  by 
J.  Chauncey  Williams.  In  1935  it  was 


again  discontinued  and  Warrenton  once 
more  took  over. 

But  the  sporting  people  of  Casanova 
were  unhappy  without  a  hunt  of  their 
own.  A  group  of  landowners  came  to- 
gether to  take  counsel  as  to  how  the 
Hunt  might  be  revived.  They  reahzed 
that  the  reason  for  its  previous  abandon- 
ments had  been  that  the  establishment 
had  been  too  elaborate  for  the  means 
of  the  community.  They  had  learned 
their  lesson.  This  time  they  would  go 


everyone,  who  had  a  horse,  could  hunt. 
The  Huntsman.  Oscar  Beach,  of  whom 
more  later,  volunteered  to  serve  with- 
out pay  and  to  mount  himself  and  his 
son  Thomas,  who  acted  as  whip.  All  the 
staff  were,  of  course,  honorary.  Hounds 
were  lent  by  Beach  and  Miss  Nourse. 

On  this  basis  the  Hunt  was  reorgan- 
ized. A  board  of  Governors,  all  land- 
owners, was  elected,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  consisting  of  the  Master, 
Secretarv.  Huntsman,  the  Chairman  of 


Miss  Dorothy  V.  Muiit(j(iiiicri/.  M.l  .II..  ii  ith  the  field;  .1/i.s.v  Charlotte  Xmir.tc  i.v  C'a.yiuKiia'a  Secretary 


at  it  as  simply  as  possible.  No  frills  and 
all  for  sport. 

The  following  preliminary  budget  was 
drawn  up: 

For  keeping  10  couple 

hounds  at  $60  per 

month   for  six 

months   $360.00 

Recognition  fee    25.00 

Kennel  license    15.00 

Keep    of   hounds  in 

summer   .   180.00 


Total  expense 


$580.00 


The  Hunt  subscription  was  fixed  at 
$25,  and  the  capping  fee  at  $5.  so  that 


the  Board  and  one  other  Governor  was 
entrusted  with  the  active  management. 
Miss  Montgomery  was  made  Master; 
and  in  the  Fall  of  1937  the  Casanov^a 
Hunt  embarked  on  its  courageous  ex- 
periment. This  is  how  it  worked  out. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

1937-38 

Days  hunted    60 

Blank  days     2 

Foxes  started     88 

Foxes  accounted  for  in  den- 
ning     38 

Foxes  killed    8 

Few  hunts  can  point  to  such  a  record. 
That  first  year  the  fields  were  small; 
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there  was  an  average  of  nine.  The  num- 
ber of  subscribers  was  25  and  two  others 
were  accepted  who  contributed  less  than 
the  $25  fee. 

The  actual  expenses  were  as  follows: 

Paid  Oscar  Beach  for 
keep  of  hounds 


(winter)    $420.00 

Extra   meat  for  sick 

hounds    11.00 

Recognition  fee    25.00 

Kennel  license    15.00 

Kennel  repairs    22.00 

Kennel  supplies    7.42 

Postage  and  printing  .  25.94 

Panels  and  repairs  ..  .  18.75 
Purchase   of  five 

hounds    100.00 

Paid   for  keep  of 

hounds  (summer)  173.00 

Landowners'  party  -  .  68.13 


Total  expenditure  $886.24 


The  last  item  on  the  expense  account 
deserves  an  explanation  since  it  shows 
something  of  the  neighborly  attitude  of 
the  Casanova  Hunt.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  no  expenditure  was  made  for  recom- 
pense to  landowners  for  damage  done. 
There  was  no  chicken  bounty  and  the 
amount  spent  on  panelling  and  repairs 
to  fences  was  insignificant.  This  state  of 
affairs  could  only  be  possible  where  a 
whole  countryside  was  interested  in  the 
Hunt,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Hunt  felt  that  this  spirit  was  en- 
titled to  recognition,  so  they  organized 
a  party  to  which  all  landowners  were 
invited. 

The  affair  started  at  noon  with  a  spec- 


tacular drag  hunt  over  hilly  and  dif- 
ficult terrain.  Then  the  wliole  assembly 
of  over  two  hundred  persons  adjourned 
to  the  warehouse  at  Meetze.  which  had 
been  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Groan- 
ing tables  bore  a  huge  meal  of  barbecue 
and  turkey,  with  all  the  trimmings.  An 
orchestra  played  lively,  old-fashioned 
tunes  and,  after  the  meal  and  drinks 
for  those  who  wanted  them,  square  danc- 
ing was  begun.  I'ntil  long  after  sundown 
the  floor  of  the  old  warehouse  shook  and 
its  rafters  rang  to  shouts  and  strains  of 
the  Virginia  Reel. 

For  those  who  were  too  ill  to  attend 
and  for  the  colored  landowners,  party 
baskets  were  sent  out.  The  party  was  a 
tremendous  success  and  is  an  annual 
affair. 

Since  1937  the  Casanova  Hunt  has 
progressed  slowly  but  surely.  The  ex- 
penses have  been  held  down — the  second 
year  they  were  two  dollars  less  than  the 
first — but  the  fields  have  grown  larger. 


The  high  level  of  sport  has  been  main- 
tained. During  the  past  year  there  was 
only  one  blank  day.  Throughout  the 
whole  three  years  the  Hunt  has  never 
failed  to  meet  its  expenses;  it  has  never 
contracted  a  debt  or  failed  to  pay  in 
advance  for  the  keep  of  hounds. 

Such  a  record  presupposes  some  re- 
markable personalities  in  charge  of  the 
Hunt.  There  are.  The  Master  is  a 
tall,  young  woman,  who  rides  like  Diana, 
and  shoulders  the  heavy  burden  of  keep- 
ing the  field  in  touch  with  hounds,  with 
ease  and  grace.  No  one  could  be  lovelier 
and  more  charming,  but  she  maintains 
the  discipline  of  the  hunting  field  with 
a  firm  hand. 

Miss  Charlotte  Nourse,  the  Secretary, 


deserves  a  monograph  all  to  herself. 
She  Hves  with  her  sister,  Miss  Con- 
stance Nourse,  on  an  old  farm  in  the 
very  core  of  the  country.  The  ancient, 
weatherbeaten  house  and  the  big  barns 
blend  into  the  landscape.  Thoroughbreds 
wander  unhaltered  about  the  yard.  As 
you  cross  to  the  house,  the  twin  War 
Whoop  fillies,  which  are  their  owner's 
pride  and  joy,  thrust  their  beautiful 
heads  over  the  half  doors  of  their  stalls 
to  see  what  is  going  on.  They  are  identi- 
cal twins,  of  the  same  flashing  chestnut 
as  their  granddaddy,  Man  o'  War,  and 
each  has  a  white  blaze  in  her  face. 

MISS  Nourse  comes  to  greet  you  sur- 
rounded by  a  tumultuous  pack  of 
puppies,  which  next  year  will  hunt  with 
Ca.sanova.  Her  hair  is  white  and  her  eyes 
a  steadfast  blue.  Her  chiseled  features 
have  the  beauty  of  Greek  sculpture  and 
her  manner  has  the  gentle  absence  of 
pretense  that  is  the  hallmark  of  the  true 
aristocrat. 

Miss  Nourse  comes  by  her  love  of  fox- 
hunting naturally  for  her  great-grand- 
father, Samuel  Morris,  founded  the  first 
hunt  of  which  there  are  definite  records 
in  America.  It  was  started  in  1766  and 
was  called  the  Gloucester  Fox  Hunting 
Club.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Rose  Tree 
Hunt,  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

In  all  its  history  the  Casanova  Hunt 
has  only  had  two  huntsmen.  Oscar 
Beach  now  holds  that  office  and  every- 
one agrees  that  he  is  the  driving  force 
that  makes  it  go.  Ruddy  and  stout  with 
sandy  hair,  he  looks  like  John  Peel  him- 
self; and  his  way  with  hounds  and  a 
fox  is  uncanny.  He  seems  to  be  able  to 
sense  every  move  a  fox  will  make.  So 
great  is  his  love  of  the  sport  that  some- 
times on  by-days  he  will  slip  out  with 
the  hounds  accompanied  only  by  his 
sons,  Thomas,  who  is  his  official  whip, 
and  Charles,  who,  though  only  four- 
teen, has  inherited  his  father's  sixth 
sense.  Miss  Montgomery  says  that  when 
Charles  is  with  her  in  the  field,  she  has 
never  a  worry  of  losing  hounds. 

Oscar  Beach's  methods  are  unortho- 
dox. His  hounds  are  vari-colored  and  of 
any  strain  "that  will  run."  He  allows 
them  to  hunt  themselves.  They  are 
never  forced  to  pack  while  hunting. 
"The  American  hound,"  says  Beach,  "is 
ruined  by  whipping  in.  Once  his  tail 
goes  down  he  is  no  use.  English  hounds 
are  different,  they  will  stand  for  it.  But 
the  American  should  be  allowed  to  hunt 
for  himself."  Beach  will  often  take  his 
hounds  out  at  dawn  on  a  by-day  and 
allow  them  to  hunt  a  cold  trail  for 
practice.  He  doesn't  believe  in  lifting 
them  and  making  a  cast  if  there  is  a 
check,  but  prefers  to  let  them  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  There  seems 
to  be  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
friendship  based  on  mutual  understand- 
ing and  trust.  As  he  rides  to  covert,  he 
does  not  make  his  pack  follow  closely 
at  his  horse's  heels,  but  allows  them 
to  roam  through  {Continued  on  page  61) 
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The  appointment  of  the  Duke  oj  Winil.mr  a.i  Governor-General  oj  the  Bahamas,  and  his  arriral  there  with  the  Duchess,  hare  jocussed  attention  on  the  i.^Jands 
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Water-skiing  is  a  popular  and  easily  learned  sport  in  these  islands  Siih.tlonlidl  liouses  dot  the  islands  and  cai/s;  above,  the  home  of  R.  J .  Collins 
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Countiy  Life  in  the  Bahamas 

by  F.  G.  WALTO.y  SMITH 


ENRAGED  at  blockade-running  Rhett 
Butlers  who  used  the  Bahamas  as 
a  base  for  their  activities,  the  Confeder- 
ates once  threatened  to  "push  those 
little  sand-spits  back  into  the  sea  where 
they  belong."  To-day  there  are  many 
American  residents  who  must  feel 
thankful  that  the  threat  of  their  ances- 
tors did  not  materialize,  and  that  they 
are  now  able  to  relax  in  the  tranquil 
life  of  their  island  estates. 

The  position  of  the  Bahamas  made 
them  admirably  suited  for  running  sup- 
plies into  the  Confederate  ports.  To-day 
their  position  makes  for  ease  and  speed 
of  access  while,  paradoxically  enough, 
the  far-flung  disposition  of  the  islands 
and  cays  ensures  complete  privacy  and 
isolation  for  those  who  prefer  it. 

In  the  palm  shaded  grounds  of  the 
hotels,  at  the  Jungle  Club,  or  in  the 
more  intimate  atmosphere  of  the 
Bahamian  Club.  Nassau  appeared  to  be 
New  York.  Palm  Beach  or  Del  Monte, 
with  local  variations  and  a  different 
setting.  Behind  and  beyond  this  shin- 
ing surface,  however,  we  soon  found  our- 
selves leading  a  more  leisurely  and 
gracious  existence.  There  we  found  the 
true  life  of  the  colony,  the  Bahamian 
country  life,  its  flavour  compounded  of 
many  ingredients.  The  two  principals  of 
these  appear  to  be  the  sea — naturally 
enough,  since  nearly  every  house  or 
estate  walks  with  the  coral-sanded 
shores  —  and  gardens.  The  people  of 
Nassau,  and  those  who  live  on  islands 
and  cays  of  their  own.  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  producing  more  and  more 
beautiful  gardens,  and  in  nursing  greater 
and  greater  numbers  of  exotic  shrubs 
and  trees.  Perhaps  this  is  an  inheritance 
from  the  first  plantation  owners,  with 
their  English  love  of  gardens.  Driving 
out  from  the  airport  the  roads  were 
bordered  with  splendid  palms,  the 
streets  gay  with  the  scarlet  flowers  of 
the  poinciana,  the  houses  a  mass  of  red 
and  magenta  bougainvillea.  the  gardens 
fragrant  with  jasmine  and  colorful  with 
frangipani  and  hibiscus. 

We  approached  the  house  by  a  casua- 
rina-shaded  drive,  and  guarded  by  gates 
of  old  EngUsh  wrought  iron.  The  older 
houses,  built  by  the  original  plantation 
owners,  are  thick-walled,  spacious  and 
cool.  Built  out  from  the  stone  structure, 
but  a  part  of  the  general  outUne.  iht 
wide  verandahs  and  brightly  paintt 
jalousies  ensure  comfort  on  the  hottei' 
day.  They  are  easy  to  look  at,  too,  i: 
the  tropical  sun.  because  of  the  subdueii 
pinks  and  greens  that  are  distmctive  of 
Nassau  decoration.  To  the  landward  are 
the  gardens,  protected  from  the  salt 


breezes,  while  to  the  seaward  steps  lead 
to  palm-thatched  beach  cabanas. 

It  is  natural  that  the  sea  should  play 
a  large  part  in  the  sport  of  the  islands. 
Throughout  the  year  sailing  is  more 
than  the  enthusiastic  comj)etition  of  the 
sailing  clubs  and  regattas.  We  found  it 
a  means  of  transport  for  picnics,  where 
food  is  cooked  on  the  white  coral  beach 
of  some  uninhabited  cay.  When  the  fish 
were  running,  all  hands  would  turn  to, 
with  a  large  net.  for  a  haul  of  fresh- 
caught  food  for  the  party. 

WE  were  promised  a  novel  return 
journey  to  the  house  on  the  beach 
and.  after  a  surprisingly  short  introduc- 
tion to  their  vagaries,  away  home  we 
went — on  skis.  In  Nassau  snow  is  un- 
necessary for  skiing — the  water  is  always 
there.  Towed  behind  a  speed  boat  we 
found  it  as  simple  as  skijoring,  but 
more  exciting  since  the  long  tow-line 
makes  for  a  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  direction. 

But  island  sport  is  not  confined  to 
the  sea.  There  are  bridle  paths  to  follow 
and  one  day  we  were  able  to  join  in  a 
game  with  the  local  polo  teams,  which 
are  active  the  whole  year  'round.  They 
are  always  ready  to  get  up  a  scratch 
game  with  visiting  English  and  Amer- 
icans. The  ponies,  sturdy  little  13- 
handers.  are  bred  on  the  grass-land  of 
Eximia,  in  the  outer  islands,  and  have 


The  Southern  Cro*»,  »hotrn  in  \atmii  harbor,  res- 
ened  many  *urvrrnr<       'A?  Athenia  sinking 


dexterity  and  stamina  for  what  they 
lack  in  speed.  During  the  winter  months 
many  of  the  ponies  race  as  well,  with 
the  same  rivalry  between  the  family 
stables  that  existed  when  plantation 
matched  plantation  on  the  Bahamas 
turf.  This  is  when  residents  and  visitors 
meet,  for  the  Jockey  Club  at  Montagu 
Park  is  a  rendezvous  on  winter  after- 
noons. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  that 
Nassau  is  only  a  part  of  the  Bahamas. 
From  near  the  coast  of  Florida  to  just 
north  of  Cuba  are  scattered  some 
thousands  of  islands  and  cays  varying 
from  one  or  two  acres  in  extent,  to 
over  a  hundred  square  miles.  Many  of 
these  are  stiU  uninhabited,  others  have 
small  populations  of  native  fishermen, 
spongers  and  farmers,  while  a  few  have 
been  developed  into  island  estates  by 
retired  English.  Canadians  and  Amer- 
icans. Typical  of  these  is  Cat  Cay,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  where 
Louis  Wasey,  attracted  by  the  game 
fishing  there,  has  built  his  manor  house 
and  guest  cottages.  Sailfish.  tarpon, 
marlin  and  bonefish  combine  to  give  his 
guests  all  the  sport  that  they  may  de- 
sire, and  the  palm  fringed  setting  of  his 
house  makes  it  an  ideal  place  for  the 
sim-downer  after  a  hard  day  with  the 
rod. 

WTien  fishing  was  poor  and  life  in 
Nassau  seemed  too  much  like  lotus- 
eating,  the  time  had  come  to  set  sail 
for  Andros  Island,  with  gim  in  hand, 
for  some  of  the  best  duck  shooting  in 
the  world.  There,  among  the  unin- 
habited mud  flats  and  mangrove 
swamps,  we  found  canvasbacks.  blue- 
wing  and  green-wing  teal  and  whistling 
duck.  The  going  was  hard  and  the  day 
seemed  long,  but  the  sport  was  very 
very  good,  although  at  times  we  were 
shooting  waist  deep  in  water. 

Duck  shooting  came  to  an  end  with 
the  winter,  but  it  was  soon  time  for  the 
pigeon  shooting  to  begin.  Like  most 
Bahamian  sports  it  begins  on  the  sea, 
and  we  had  to  make  an  early  start  to 
reach  the  cays  to  the  south  of  Andros 
Island.  There,  during  the  early  summer 
months,  the  wdd  pigeon  congregate  in 
large  numbers.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that  they  are  not  too  easily  accessible, 
or  they  might  soon  go  the  way  of  the 
passenger  pigeons,  in  the  f  nited  States. 

Back  in  Nassau,  with  its  tennis  and 
afternoon  teas,  its  garden  clubs  and 
little  theatre  movement,  it  no  longer 
seemed  New  York.  Palm  Beach  or  Del 
Monte.  The  Bahamas  have  a  life  of  their 
own.  compounded  of  the  sea.  the  gar- 
dens, and  the  cUmate. 
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English  Regency 
in  Modern  Decoration 


ONE  of  the  best  influences  on  today's 
architecture  and  decoration  is  that 
of  Enghsh  Regency.  It  is  a  style  that 
has  an  invariable  smartness,  since  it  is 
one  based  on  all  that  is  finest  in  the 
Classic  tradition.  The  lines  of  Regency 
houses  are  simple  and  direct  and  the 
ornament  sparse,  if  used  at  all.  In  this 
respect  it  closely  approximates  modern 
in  feeling.  And  the  colors,  changing  com- 
pletely from  the  pastels  of  the  preceding 
periods,  are  strong  and  full  of  character. 

All  too  often  the  Regency  style  is 
avoided  in  America,  especially  in  the 
decoration  of  country  houses.  This  is 
probably  because  when  the  style  is 
taken  very  seriously  and  done  as  au- 
thentically as  possible  it  looks  too  ele- 
gant and  formal  for  the  more  easy-going 


by  RICHARD  PEFFERLE 


This  article  is  one  of  a  series  on  the  decoration 
of  the  country  home.  Next  month's  will  deal 
with  American  antiques,  of  particrdar  interest 
in  this  time  of  European  war 


life  of  the  country.  I  feel  this  is  a  mis- 
take, since  there  are  so  many  country 
houses  of  classic  design  that  really  re- 
quire Regency  and  other  Classic  Revi- 
val styles. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Regency  can't 
be  combined  with  country  chintzes  and 
modern  cotton  and  wool  fabrics,  striped 
cotton  ticking  materials,  with  flowers 
and  plants  and  comfortable  upholstered 
furniture,  and  be  just  as  smart  and 
beautiful  as  when  the  style  is  used  with 
silks  and  satins. 

In  fact,  to  my  mind,  since  nobody  is 
wearing  either  the  clothes  or  manners 
of  the  years  1795  to  1835  it  is  much 
better  to  treat  the  style  in  a  more  down- 
to-earth  manner.  So  often  people  who 
would  like  to  use  the  Regency  style  are 


A  •      I    P       F'  1.    r>  NANCY  MCCUELLAND,  INC. 

A  typical  tngltsh  Regency  room  of  the  period  from  1810  to  1825;  the  walls  are  pale  green,  the  curtai7}s  are  of  green  and  ecru  striped  silk 
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This  cabinet  has  flouer  bouquets  on  the  doors  and  21  drawers,  each  painted  vnth  a  flower  spray 


frightened  of  it  because  of  some  of  the 
overly  rich,  formal  satin  and  silk  ex- 
amples they  see,  examples  that  are  ex- 
cellent for  town  apartments  but  very 
much  out  of  place  in  the  country.  There- 
fore, we  suggest,  that  for  the  country 
house  Regency  is  better  with  a  home- 
spun flavor  overlaid,  to  give  it  the  live- 
able charm  all  decor  in  the  country 
should  have.  Usually  the  services  of  a 
good  decorator  are  needed  to  preserve 
the  furniture's  classic  beauty,  by  con- 
sistent color  and  fabric  design,  and  to 
remove  the  museum  "set-piece"  feeling 
by  informal  furniture  arrangements. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the 
Jr\  people  who  lived  during  the  Re- 
gency were  very  easy-going  indeed  and 
most  country-minded.  They  loved  their 
formal  and  glittering  affairs,  when 
clothes  and  jewels  and  Beau  Brummel 
wit  and  manners  were  shown  off,  but 
they  also  loved  their  ease  and  personal 
freedom.  It  was  only  because  of  a  prec- 
edent set  by  the  social  leaders,  and 
court  formality,  that  deep,  rich,  uphol- 
stered pieces  were  not  extensively  used, 
since  probably  they  didn't  fit  in  to  the 
morgue-hke  wall  and  centerpiece  furni- 
ture arrangements  and  the  wax  figure 
attitudes  etiquette  demanded.  That 
there  are  examples  of  lounge  furniture 
in  the  Regency  style  is  evidence  of  their 
taste  for  it.  It  remained  for  Queen  Vic- 
toria, however,  really  to  make  the  solid 
comfort  of  tufting  and  padding  on  up- 
holstered furniture  fashionable. 

The  Classic  Revival,  in  all  those  coun- 
tries where  it  occurred,  usually  produced 
architecture  and  furniture  of  a  lasting 
beauty.  This  was  especially  true  of  Eng- 
land during  the  40  years  from  1795  to 
1835.  It  is  the  style  we  call  today  Eng- 


lish Regency,  and  was  patterned  after 
the  Napoleonic  Empire  of  France,  dur- 
ing the  years  1793  to  1814. 

Almost  any  research  on  these  colorful 
times  in  English  history  shows  the 
period  as  a  gaudy  one,  and  full  of  a 
lusty  appetite  for  worldly  pleasure.  The 
well-to-do  shared  with  the  very  rich  a 
common  love  of  luxury  and  beauty  that 
resulted  in  a  high  perfection  of  taste.  It 
was  a  taste  that  was  no  longer  satisfied 
with  the  delicately  refined  backgrounds 
of  the  brothers  Adam,  but  favored  the 
chaste,  bold  Classic  architecture  of 
Henry  Holland,  and  the  furniture  de- 
signed by  Charles  Latham  and  Thomas 
Hope. 

It  was  an  age  ruled  by  the  wit  and 
the  dandy.  The  most  typical  gentleman 
and  the  famous  leader  of  the  society  of 
that  brilliant  period  was  Beau  Brummel, 
and  most  consider  him  the  greatest 
dandy  of  all  time.  He  is  credited  with 
saying  that  "social  progress  in  the 
fashion  world  depends  largely  on  the 
cut  of  a  wai.stcoat,  and  the  utterance  of 
an  epigram."  He  may  well  be  considered 
a  great  man,  for  with  few  advantages 
and  of  humble  origin,  he  climbed  to  the 
leading  position  in  English  society, 
mainly  by  his  wit  and  a  great  talent 
for  impudence. 

Suppose  we  now  consider  the  decora- 
tion itself,  the  glittering  frame  for  this 
pleasure-loving  world.  There  is  cause  for 
confusion  in  the  name  Regency,  for 
there  were  two  di.stinct  Regency  periods. 
One  was  in  France  and  occurred  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and 
Louis  XV.  A  transitional  style,  it  re- 
tained many  Rococo  curves  and  orna- 
ments. Its  lines  and  proportions  were  a 
bit  on  the  grandiose  side,  as  was  its  rich 
and  varied  and  often  very  beautiful  or- 


Rams'  heads,  hocks  and  hoojs  mark  this  1805  seat 
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Regency  slipper  chair  and  a  rosewood  table 

nament.  But  it  was  an  appropriate 
background  for  the  gay  and  frivolous 
court  coming  in  the  wake  of  De  Main- 
tenon's  stern  frugality,  the  dissolute 
court  of  Louis  XV. 

In  direct  contrast  is  the  other  Re- 
gency, that  of  England  from  1795  to 
1835.  As  we've  already  said,  it  was  an 
offshoot  of  the  French  Imperial  style  of 
Napoleon,  differing,  however,  in  the  way 
much  of  the  furniture  was  simplified  by 
substituting  gilded  wood  carving  for  the 
brass  ornamental  mounts  of  the  French 
pieces.  The  English  likewise  kept  their 
architecture  much  more  chaste  and 
eliminated  much  of  the  full-blown  Greek 
and  Roman  ornamentation  found  on 
Empire  buildings.  It  is  this  very  quality 
of  simplification  and  refinement  that 
often  makes  Enghsh  Regency  so  much 
better  and  less  monumental  than  French 
Empire. 

Henry  Holland's  name  is  one  of  those 
prominent  in  the  Classic  Revival  in 
England.  He  borrowed  ideas  from  the 
French  Directoire  style  and  is  known  to 
have  hired  a  number  of  French  cabinet 
makers,  painters  and  metal  workers  to 
produce  furniture  and  decorations.  He 
usually  supplied  them  the  designs  and 
they  worked  under  his  guidance  and  ex- 
cellent taste. 
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Colors  strong  and  full  of  characler;  in  the  room  above  is  a  combination  of  nwdern  and  period 


He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  in- 
fluential architect  in  the  transitional 
period  when  Regency  was  being  born. 
He  began  in  the  Adam  tradition,  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  excavations 
at  Pompeii,  and  later  was  influenced  by 
the  French  Empire.  The  furniture  he 
designed  for  Southill  about  1795  and 
also  the  furniture  for  Carlton  House, 
about  1798,  is  representative  of  his  ver- 
satility and  refinement  of  taste.  Like  his 
contemporary,  the  rich  banker  Thomas 
Hope,  he  published  several  books  of 
drawings  of  both  architecture  and  furni- 
ture during  the  years  from  1796  to  1799, 
which  no  doubt  gave  great  impetus  to 
the  Regency  style  just  beginning,  for  it 
was  from  these  books  that  the  lesser 
craftsmen,  the  cabinet  makers,  the 
drapers,  the  fabric  weavers,  and  the 
painters  took  their  inspiration.  Many 
architects  as  well  used  these  books,  for 
they  contained  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  best  examples  of  ancient  ornamental 
architecture. 

Briefly,  we  might  outline  the  ear- 
marks of  Classic  English  Regency  furni- 
ture by  listing  such  motifs  as  the  lion 
foot,  the  lyre,  reeding,  anthemions, 
water  leaves,  rosettes  and  medallion, 
Greek  heads,  column  supports  for 
tables,  dentil  mouldings,  Greek  keys, 
and  acanthus  scrolls  and  leaves,  egg  and 
dart  moulding,  stars,  laurel  wreath  and 
laurel  banding,  and  any  number  of  other 
purely  classical  ornaments. 

That  there  were  two  other  distinct 
design  influences  on  English  Regency 
isn't  generally  known.  These  were  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Chinese. 

The  Egyptian  phase  began  during  the 
first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
followed  Bonaparte's  expedition  to 
Syria  and  Egypt  in  1798-1801.  Vivant 
Denon,  the  leading  archaeologist  of  the 
expedition  at  the  time,  created  much 


comment  by  having  a  bedroom  fitted  up 
by  Jacob  Desmalter,  in  the  Egyptian 
style  on  French  Empire.  Any  glance  at 
photographs  of  Paris  mansions  of  the 
Empire  will  show  examples  of  this  in- 
teresting vogue  for  the  Egyptian  style 
on  French  Empire,  obelisk  ornaments, 
sphinxes,  ibex  and  papyrus  forms, 
sacred  birds  with  elaborate  outspread 
wings,  pyramid  forms,  lotus  and  cobra 
motifs. 

The  artistically  inclined  banker, 
Thomas  Hojk'.  designed  furniture  in 
the  Egyptian  style,  and  seemed  to  find 
it  a  satisfactory  direction  in  which  to  go, 
although  he  warns  young  architects  that 
this  style  is  not  to  be  taken  lightlv. 


What  he  meant  was  that  to  employ 
Egyptian  motifs  intelligently  one  must 
indeed  follow  Regency  principles  of  sim- 
plicity and  good  proportion  and  re- 
straint, rather  than  meticulously  to  copy 
Egyptian  temples  and  ornamentation. 

THE  other  influence,  the  Chinese 
phase  of  English  Regency,  is  some- 
times thought  to  be  the  result  of  the 
personal  taste  of  George  IV  when  Prince 
of  Wales.  He  was  presented  with  some 
very  handsome  Chinese  wallpaper  at 
the  time  alterations  were  being  made 
in  Brighton  Pavilion  in  180*2.  He  im- 
mediately decided  to  have  a  Chinese 
gallery  created  in  the  pavilion,  where 
the  paper  was  hung  and  the  furniture 
designed  to  harmonize.  He  had  no 
doubt  a  fondness  for  Oriental  design  for 
before  1802  he  decorated  a  drawing 
room  at  Carlton  House  in  elaborate 
Chinese  style. 

The  furniture  of  this  phase  of  the 
Regency  is  quite  different  from  Chip- 
pendale's version  of  Chinoiserie.  being 
colder  and  less  imaginative.  Dragons, 
mandarins.  Chinese  fretwork,  pagodas, 
bamboo  (real  and  carved  wood  imita- 
tion) ,  Chinese  scenes  and  flowers  are 
the  motifs  by  which  the  furniture  is 
recognized.  There  was  much  gilt  on  all 
ornament  probably  because  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  love  of  this  finish,  and 
a  great  deal  of  japanning  in  imitation  of 
the  more  costly  Chinese  lacquer  work. 

Keeping  in  mind  all  these  very  inter- 
esting varieties  of  Regency  styles,  we 
may  well  conclude  that  this  kind  of 
furniture  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
to  collect.  It  is  a  period,  too,  that  was 
filled  with  excellent  ideas,  and  schemes 
for  adaptation  to  present  day  homes. 
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The  most  important  piece  of  furnitnre  in  this  room  is  the  Hepplewhite  open-front  break-front 
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This  roui/i  w  Hepplewhite  in  feeling:  it  is  built  around  a  fine  India  rug,  the  pattern  of  which  is  called  "Nightingcde  Light";  the  colors  are  green  and  rose  on 
an  eggshell  ground,  which  colors  are  repeated  in  the  room's  decoration;  the  icalls  are  white  and  the  draperies  are  a  jmle  green  and  white  striped  chintz  and 
the  sofa  and  two  easy  chairs  are  upholstered  in  the  same  material;  the  accessories  are  crystal  and  porcelain 
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Surf  Fisherman's  Luck 


THE  natives  of  the  seacoast  towns 
knew  he  was  crazy:  trying  to  use  a 
"pole"  to  fish  the  surf  when  two  hundred 
years  of  tradition  had  established  heavin' 
an'  hauhn'  with  a  handhne  as  the  one 
and  only  approved  method!  The  bathers 
and  the  picnickers,  when  they  noticed 
him  at  all — this  solitary  figure  going 
through  strange  antics  with  a  long  rod 
somewhere  down  the  beach — were  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  natives.  Even 
the  general  run  of  fishermen  looked 
askance:  to  be  able  to  fish  for  a  week 
without  a  strike,  and  to  enjoy  it,  calls 
for  a  very  peculiar  something;  insanity 
might  be  one  name  for  it.  The  surf 
caster  was — well,  something  between  a 
curiosity  and  a  joke. 

And  that,  you  may  remember,  was 
only  about  ten  years  ago.  Today,  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall,  surf  rods  on  the 
outside  beaches  are  as  common  as  Mar- 
coni masts  in  the  bays  and  harbors,  and 
very  few  of  them  are  wielded  for  a  full 
week  without  bending  at  least  once  to 
the  pull  of  n  fighting  fish.  Thousands  of 
sportsmen  have  become  ardent  surf 
fishermen,  and  nobody  calls  them  crazy. 

What  was  it  that,  in  ten  years,  turned 
surf  fishing  from  the  exclusive  hobby  of 
an  esoteric  few  into  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  sports  in  America.''  How  does 
it  happen  that  the  surf  caster  now  hopes, 
with  reasonable  expectation  of  success, 
for  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  fish  a 
week,  where  he  used  to  hope  for  two  or 
three  a  season?  The  answer  is  that  it  was 
an  amazing  stroke  of  luck,  one  of  the 
strangest  coincidences  in  the  long  and 
surprise-laden  history  of  fishing. 

But  before  the  surf  fisherman  could 
avail  himself  of  the  stupendous  break 
he  was  about  to  get,  the  surf  rod  had  to 
come  into  its  own.  It  was  a  slow  coming: 
rods  and  reels  and  lines  were  not  what 
they  are  today,  and  a  novice  with  poorly 
constructed  and  poorly  balanced  tackle 
could  get  himself  into  some  of  the  most 
astounding  difficulties.  He  could  also 
cast  about  half  as  far  as  a  good  hand- 
liner  can  "heave."  But  gradually  it  be- 
came apparent  that  a  good  caster  with 
good  tackle  could  reach  farther  than  the 
best  handliner,  without  nearly  so  much 
effort  and  without  getting  into  any  diffi- 
culties at  all.  Furthermore,  his  reeling 
imparted  a  more  life-like  motion  to  a 
tin  squid  than  the  hand  over  hand 
"haulin' "  of  the  handliner.  He  could 
cast  farther,  and  he  got  more  strikes, 
and  gradually  the  rod  and  reel  replaced 
the  time-honored  cod  line. 
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But  edible  fish,  back  in  the  early 
1930's,  were  far  from  plentiful  in  the 
surf.  The  surf  fisherman  lived  mostly  on 
hopes  and  whatever  he  chose  to  buy  in 
the  meat  market.  A  half-dozen  fish  for 
the  season  was  a  good  record,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  surf  casting  turned  out 
to  be  a  fascinating  game,  quite  aside 
from  its  fish-producing  potentialities, 
there  would  never  have  been  more  than 
a  handful  of  die-hard  fanatics  scattered 
along  the  beaches.  Fortunately,  surf 
casting  is  a  fascinating  game,  fully  as 
alluring — and  fully  as  exasperating — as 
golf,  and  those  who  have  tried  it  once 
sooner  or  later  come  back  for  more. 
Gradually,  the  number  of  surf  casters 
increased,  until  by  1934  there  was  a  fair 
number  of  them  lined  up  on  all  the  At- 
lantic beaches,  ready  for  whatever  luck 
the  sea  was  to  offer. 

The  sea,  with  unwonted  Ihouglitful- 
ness,  had  a  couple  of  liappy  surpri.ses  in 
store  for  them.  In  1934  the  bluefish, 
after  many  years  of  scarcity,  came  back 
along  the  beaches.  Bhiefish,  as  every 
student  of  piscatorial  history  knows, 
come  and  go,  here  one  year  and  gone  the 
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next,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  manner 
of  their  going.  Longshoremen  say  it's  a 
fort}'  year  cycle,  a  cycle  which  has  ebbed 
and  flowed  with  perfect  regularity  since 
the  17th  century,  and  they  offer  grand- 
parental  and  great-grandparental  testi- 
mony to  support  their  theory. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1934  they  came. 
To  enjoy  pulling  a  half-dozen  of  one  of 
the  world's  best  game  fish  through  the 
breakers  in  a  single  afternoon  calls  for 
practically  no  insanity  at  all,  and  the 
numbers  of  surf  fishermen  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  There  were  more 
blues  in  1935.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six  was  better  still,  and  the  tackle 
manufacturers  began  to  work  nights. 

IN  the  meantime,  all  unbeknownst  to 
the  sportsmen,  the  sea  was  preparing 
an  even  happier  surprise  for  them,  a  sur- 
prise which  also  had  its  beginnings  back 
in  1934.  That  spring,  in  various  fresh 
water  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  watershed, 
the  striped  bass  were  making  a  sensa- 
tional success  of  their  spawning,  a 
greater  success  than  they  had  made  for 
many  years.  Thousands  of  young 
stripers  made  the  trip  to  the  sea.  In  '35 
and  '30,  while  the  fishermen  were  busy 
with  the  bluefish,  these  youngsters  of 
the  1934  class  were  growing  up,  and  in 
'37,  as  the  bluefish  began  to  fall  off  again, 
they  suddenly  appeared  in  the  surf. 

They  came  by  the  thousands,  and  the 
surf  fishermen  began  to  make  catches 
of  striped  bass  that  made  even  the  good 
bluefishing  of  the  preceding  years  look 
like  scarcity  and  famine.  Four  out  of 
five  of  the  bass  they  caught  were  hatched 
in  '34,  members  of  what  the  scientists 
call  a  "dominant  year  class,"  but  still 
the  surf  casters  made  little  more  than 
a  dent  in  their  numbers.  In  '38  they 
again  came  by  the  thousands,  longer 
and  heavier  now,  and  in  '39  they  were 
still  larger  and  only  slightly  less  numer- 
ous. And  still  four  out  of  five  of  thp 
stripers  caught  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
were  of  that  God-given  1934  class. 

So  there  were  the  surf  casters,  in 
crowds  now,  and  there  were  the  fish, 
fish  to  catch  in  record  numbers  and, 
what  was  perhaps  more  important,  fish 
lo  study  and  experiment  on.  Anglers 
experimented  and  scientists  studied,  and 
w  hat  the  anglers  learned  helped  the  sci- 
entists, and  what  the  scientists  learned 
lias  turned  out  to  be  of  considerable  help 
to  the  fishermen.  It  could  be  of  even 
more  help,  if  the  anglers  but  knew  it, 
both  in  their  attempts  to  catch  fish  and 
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in  their  organized  efforts  to  perpetuate 
a  sport  which  luck  and  the  whims  of  the 
sea  placed  at  their  doorstep. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  things  that 
the  scientists  have  to  tell  the  surf  fisher- 
man. Some  of  them,  perhaps,  will  merely 
confirm  what  the  experienced  fisherman 
has  already  learned  by  observation,  but 
the  confirmation  of  opinions  formed  on 
scattered  bits  of  evidence  is  in  itself  a 
help,  and  the  less  experienced  fisherman 
will  almost  surely  find  something  that 
will  help  him. 

THE  striped  bass  is  a  migratory  fish 
that  makes  three  separate  kinds  of 
migrations,  all  of  which  are  along  the 
coast.  Once  upon  a  time  they  caught 
one  four  miles  off  the  coast  of  Maine, 
and  that  was  a  record,  so  we  can  elimi- 
nate to  start  with  any  thought  of  look- 
ing for  them  offshore.  First,  there  is  the 
spaicning  migration  which  takes  place 
in  the  spring,  largely  in  May,  when  fe- 
males, four  years  old  and  older,  and 
males,  two  years  old  and  older,  run  up 
the  rivers  to  fresh  water.  Female  stripers 
do  not  reach  sexual  maturity  until  the 
fourth  year,  when  they  are  about  eight- 
een and  a  half  inches  long,  while  males 
are  sexually  mature  at  two  or  three, 
when  they  are  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long. 
Frequently  there  will  be  large  numbers 
of  these  small  males  to  fertilize  the  eggs 
of  the  relatively  few,  larger  females. 

In  former  times,  spawning  occurred  in 
almost  all  of  the  rivers  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  (The  history  of  striped  bass  in 
the  Pacific,  where  they  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1879,  is  a  story  in  itself,  and 
a  long  one.)  Gradually,  for  reasons  we 
shall  go  into  later,  their  spawning 
grounds  along  the  Atlantic  decreased 
until  today  the  rivers  which  run  into 
the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Bays  are 
the  only  ones  where  large  scale  hatch- 
ings take  place,  although  spawning  fish 
in  smaller  numbers  are  found  in  New 
York  Harbor  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Parker  River  in  Massachusetts.  Al- 
though good  catches  have  sometimes 
been  taken  in  the  rivers  during  the 
spawning  migrations,  stripers  at  this 
time  show  comparatively  little  interest 
in  bait  and  the  spawning  migration  has, 
unfortunately,  been  of  greater  interest 
to  the  commercial  net  fishermen  than 
to  the  sportsmen.  Of  the  three  types  of 
migration,  this  one  is  the  least  impor- 
tant to  the  sport  fisherman. 

While  the  spawning  is  going  on  in 
the  rivers,  non-breeding  fish  take  the 
opportunity  to  go  on  a  little  cruise  by 
themselves,  the  first  of  many  coastal 
migrations  which  occur  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall.  On  this  cruise  they 
stay  close  to  shore,  running  up  the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  swarming  in 
schools  in  the  tidal  estuaries.  This  spring 
migration  offers  the  sportsman  excellent 
fishing  in  the  bays  and  inlets,  although 
most  of  the  fish  taken  at  this  time  are 
smaller  than  those  taken  later  in  the 
summer  in  the  surf,  since  the  bulk  of 


Surf  casfiiig  is  a  fascinafing  game;  you  irill  find 

these  schools  is  made  up  of  sexually  im- 
mature females,  running  under  sixteen 
inches  in  length. 

A  few  of  them,  however,  are  of  good 
size,  and  ten  and  twelve  pounders  are 
not  uncommon.  For  this  inland,  tidal 
water  fishing,  the  surf  rod  is  less  effec- 
tive and  less  sporting  than  the  bait- 
casting  rod  or  the  fly  rod.  The  latter 
in  particular  is  growing  more  and  more 
popular  for  spring  striped  bass  fishing, 
and  taking  ten  pound  bass  on  a  light 
fly  rod  is  a  sport  than  runs  salmon  fish- 
ing itself  a  close  second. 

Finally,  there  is  the  seasonal  migra- 
tion, a  mass  movement  out  into  deeper 
water,  which  begins  some  time  in  July 
and  ends  in  late  fall,  at  which  time  the 
stripers  head  in-shore  for  the  deep  river 
channels  where  they  spend  the  winter 
in  semi-hibernation.  With  the  start  of 
this  migration  the  surf  caster's  serious 
business  begins.  Now  they  are  in  the 
surf,  all  ages  and  all  sizes — up  to  fifty 
pounds  and  more — and  the  man  w'ho 
has  a  lure  in  the  surf  the  most  hours 
will  be  the  man  who  catches  the  most 
and  the  biggest  fish. 

Not  that  they  will  be  there  all  the 
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time.  Quite  the  contrary.  They  are  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  here  for  a  day  or 
a  week,  then  gone  again,  perhaps  for  a 
day  and  perhaps  for  a  month:  coastal 
migrations,  the  causes  of  which  we  can 
only  guess  at — which  is  the  reason  why 
neither  science  nor  the  observations  of 
fishermen  will  ever  take  the  magnificent 
uncertainty  out  of  surf  fishing. 

Still,  they  can  help  us  guess.  The  best 
guess  is  that  they  are  following  the  food 
supply.  The  scientists  tell  us  that  the 
striped  bass  is  practically  omnivorous, 
an  active  and  predatory  feeder.  He  will 
eat  almost  anything  the  salt  water  has 
to  offer:  squid,  eels,  sand  eels,  sea 
worms,  shrimp,  crabs,  clams,  lobsters, 
minnows,  and  all  of  the  smaller  fishes, 
such  as  herring,  shad,  alewives,  men- 
haden, butterfish,  and  mackerel.  At  first 
glance  that  doesn't  seem  to  help  us 
much;  if  he  can  eat  anything,  how  can 
we  figure  out  what  particular  kind  of 
prey  he  happens  to  be  following  at  the 
moment? 

But,  like  mosquitoes  and  human 
beings,  striped  bass  will  always  con- 
gregate where  the  pickings  are  best. 
Find  a  school  of  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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The  Horse  in  War 

by  COL.  THOMAS  J.  JOHNSON 

former  Chief  of  the  United  Slates  Remount  Service 


The  Associated  Press  announced  on 
August  12  tliat  Germany  had  captured 
more  than  160,000  horses  during  the 
campaigns  in  Poland  and  Western  Eu- 
rope: 20,000  during  the  battle  of  Kutno, 
JfO,000  during  the  action  around  Dun- 
kerque,  100,000  in  the  sweep  through 
France. 

"The  Cavalry  Journal"  reports  that 
the  German  army  has  in  use  ( not  count- 
ing supply  columns)  approximately  791, 
000  horses. 

These  announcements  verify  the  be- 
lief that  tJie  horse  is  still  a  vital  force  in 
history  and  make  the  address  delivered 
by  Col.  Johnson  before  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Racing  Commissioners,  pub- 
lished here  in  part,  particularly  timely. 

IN  the  beginning,  I  wish  to  state  that 
no  one  has  greater  respect  for  or 
appreciates  more,  the  importance  of  the 
motor  in  modern  armies  and  modern 
warfare  than  I.  In  the  World  War  I 
saw  enough  and  made  enough  use  of 
motors  to  reahze  their  importance  in 
that  war,  and  to  foresee  even  greater 
importance  in  wars  to  come.  However, 
alongside  the  motor,  the  horse  contin- 
ued, and  will  always  continue,  to  do 
his  bit. 


In  193(5,  in  an  article  published  in 
"The  Horse,"  I  wrote: 

"In  this  motor  age,  with  such  con- 
tinued and  rapid  improvement  in  motors 
and  motor  vehicles,  the  motor  is  taking 
over,  and  rightfully  so,  many  tasks  pre- 
viously performed  by  horses  and  mules. 
Due  to  the  power  and  speed  of  motors 
which  are  exhibited  before  us  daily,  in 
hundreds  of  different  ways,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  one  should  begin  to  think 
that  the  day  of  the  horse  and  mule  is 
rapidly  passing. 

"But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  army, 
an  officer  has  only  to  look  back  over 
his  experiences  in  actual  warfare  and 
the  terrible  conditions  which  had  to  be 
overcome  by  both  tactical  and  supply 
units  to  realize  that,  even  with  the 
greatly  improved  motor  equipment  of 
today,  there  will  still  be  plenty  of  work 
for  the  horse  and  mule. 

"Since  the  World  War,  naturally  and 
most  properly  there  has  been  a  gradual 
and  general  trend  toward  motorization 
and  the  number  of  motorized  units  has 
steadily  increased,  as  has  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  with  other  units.  This 
is  well,  but  it  does  not,  as  so  many  seem 
to  imagine,  preclude  the  use  of  the 
horse;  in  fact,  it  has  made  the  job  of 


the  horse  in  the  modern  army  much 
more  difficult  and  not  the  bit  less  im- 
portant." 

That  statement  now.  after  four  years, 
after  Germany's  unprecedented  exhibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  mechanization  in 
modern  war,  still  holds  good.  However, 
the  dangerous  tendency  to  overmecha- 
nize  has  been  observed  in  practically 
all  armies.  Col.  E.  N.  Hardy,  the  present 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Remount  Service, 
brings  this  out  most  clearly  in  a  recent 
article  which  lists  the  following  factual 
developments. 

To  quote: 

IX  the  late  Civil  War  in  Spain, 
Franco,  with  all  the  outside  aid  he 
received  (principally  mechanized) ,  had 
to  create  finally  a  new  balance  in  his 
forces  in  favor  of  the  animals,  before 
he  could  win  the  war.  His  horse  cavalry 
alone  was  increased  from  five  to  60 
squadrons. 

"Italy  overrated  the  versatility  of  her 
mechanized  forces  in  her  war  on  Ethi- 
opia and  had  to  create  a  new  balance 
in  favor  of  all  sorts  and  types  of  animals, 
including  camels,  oxen  and  burros. 

"Japan  miscalculated  her  balance  in 
mechanization  in  her  recent  and  present 
war  in  Manchuokuo  and  China.  As  a 
result,  she  has  greatly  augmented  her 
animal  components  in  her  present 
armies,  and  has  provided  for  the  future 
production  of  military  horses  on  a  large 
scale.  Her  plan  calls  for  7,500  stallions 
in  service  by  1945.  Our  Remount  Service 
has  less  than  700  staUions  after  an  ex- 
istence of  20  years. 

"Germany  for  many  years  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world 
in  producing  horses  for  military  use. 
Her  remount  service  during  the  reign 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  attained  a  high 
state  of  development  and  efficiency. 
During  the  Hitler  regime  the  remount 
activities  of  Germany  have  been  in- 
creased. 

"Both  England  and  France  dis- 
carded the  horse  to  a  greater  extent 
than  did  Germany.  We  certainly  cannot 
attribute  the  victories  of  Germany  up 
to  the  present  time  to  this  fact:  never- 
theless, both  England  and  France  have 
been,  since  September,  1939,  active  in 
this  country  in  the  procurement  of 
horses  and  mules  for  their  military 
forces. 

"The  October,  1939,  issue  of  the  Ger- 
man magazine,  "Sankt  Georg,"  states: 
"AH  cavalrymen  will  be  interested  in 
the  part  which  the  horse  played  on  the 
German  side  in  the  Polish  campaign. 
In  this  connection,  we  may  state  with- 
out any  exaggeration  that  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  German  army  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  horse,  and 
furthermore,  horses  proved  their  worth 
in  the  manner  expected. 

"  'To  be  siu'e,  the  significance  of  the 
motorized  and  mechanized  forces  is  un- 
questionable. {Continued  on  page  46) 
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Harrit  t  Stokes,  Chairman  of  the  cominittee  of  girls  who  were 
responsible  for  the  show's  success 


Elizabeth  Merryman,  her  pet  goat,  and  her  good- 
natured  pony  Merry  Wings 


Betty  Cro)iiwell  Boslcy  jumping  her  pony.  Pistol,  in  the 
class  for  Pony  Hunt  Tea)ns 


Anne  Benet  and  Betsy  Garrett,  novice  class, 
congratulate  each  other 


Joseph  Johnson  was  the  winner  of  the  class  for  Junior  Hunters 
with  his  trusty  mare,  Betsy 


<a  Photoc 


the 


H^r«  they  come!  The  crowds  mitching  the  field  coming  'round  the 
shortly  after  the  start 


bend 


The  zchtner  of  the  Hambletonian,  C.  W.  PhelUs'  Spencer 
Scott,  and  Fred  Egan,  driver 


The  finish  of  the  second,  and  final  heat.  Spencer  Scott 
is  No.  'ii  in  the  right  foreground 


I 


\1 


Fred  Egan,  J.  J.  Mooney,  and  C.  W. 
PheUis  with  Hambletonian  Bowl 


Something  new  at  the  Good  Tunc  Tnirh  l  Some  of  the  crowd  at  the  new 

pari-muiucl  windotcs 


Aca»,  Intematicnai,  Wide  World 


The  Taking  of  the  Woodchuck 

by  p.  p.  PITKIN 


THIS  excursion,  sir.  for  the  shooting 
of  the  groundhoj>'.  is  not  wholly  to 
my  liking.  To  he  sure,  any  journey  or 
occupation  which  leads  a  man  in  such 
pleasant  places  is  a  joy  and  any  occasion 
which  gives  me  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany I  would  not  willingly  miss.  I  have, 
however,  largely  given  over  the  killing  of 
groundhogs,  for  reasons  I  can  scarce  put 
into  words,  and  feel  no  pleasure  at  all  in 
their  destruction. 

But  since  you  are  bent  upon  shooting 
the  rifled  piece,  and  since  most  who  take 
to  the  use  of  that  weapon  do  seem 
sooner  or  later  to  pitch  upon  the 
groundhog  for  a  target,  why,  then  I  will 
instruct  you;  partly  for  the  love  I  bear 
you  and  partly,  I  confess,  for  that  I  would 
liefer  you  viewed  this  sport  (for  such  I 
conceive  it  to  be)  through  my  eyes  than 
through  those  of  many  I  could  name, 
but  will  not. 

The  name  of  groundhog ,  Scholar,  is 
better  fitted  to  the  nature  and  habit  of 
this  little  beast  than  is  its  newer  name 
of  woodchuck,  albeit  the  latter  name  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  designate  his 
habitat.  He  loves  best  to  live  upon  rolling 
meadowlands  where  he  digs  his  abode 
in  sloping  ground,  possibly  beside  a  ledge, 
possibly  at  the  border  of  a  hedgerow,  and 
it  is  in  such  places  you  will  find  him  when 
he  can  choose  his  dwelling  place. 

Within  my  memory  one  could  walk  a 
country  lane  or  drive  over  it  with  horse 
and  buggy  (and  was  it  not  pleasant? 
whiffle-tree  squeaking  gently  in  time 
with  the  creak  of  harness-leather — ah. 
well!)  and  see  a  score  or  more  of  these 
creatures  enjoying  the  westering  sun  as 
they  took  their  afternoon  clover. 

But  man  in  his  wisdom  invented  the 
petrol-impelled  vehicle;  and  he  concocted 
gun-powders  which  will  propel  missiles 
at  unbelievable  speeds  and  flatness  of 
curve;  and  he  has  mounted  perspective- 
glasses  upon  his  rifled  barrels  through 
which  he  can  take  his  sighting.  Again,  in 
his  wisdom,  he  has  placed  these  things 
at  the  command  of  his  fellows — all  of 
them,  sir,  without  regard  to  whether 
they  be  possessed  of  knowledge  or  of 
judgment  or  of  ethics.  So  we  find 
Thomas,  Richard  and  Henry,  in  their 
myriads,  hell-tearing  over  the  roads  in 
their  vehicles  and  firing  their  pieces  at 
every  groundhog  they  can  see  through 
the  perspective  glasses;  and  we  find  the 
groundhog,  in  his  wisdom,  removing  him- 
self to  more  secluded  and  sylvan  abodes. 

But  there  are  still  places  removed  from 
the  roads,  where  groundhogs  deport  them- 


With  tliis  story  Country  Life 
introduces  a  new  sporting  turiter 
whose  style  is  as  impeccable — it  is 
founded  upon  a  classic  model — as 
his  knowledge  is  wide  oj  the  ways 
of  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  and 
those  who  pursue  them.  Other 
pieces  in  the  same  delightful  vein 
will  appear  from  time  to  time. 
SchedtUed  for  early  publication  are 
"The  Compleat  Woodcocker,"  "The 
Shooting  of  Quails"  and  an  as  yet 
un-titled  article  on  waterfowling. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Pitkin! 


selves  in  the  old  manner  and  such  an  one 
can  be  reached  from  this  very  place.  We 
will  empark  by  this  stile.  The  weapons, 
if  you  will;  and  now  that  great  bottle  of 
good  ale.  If  you  will  uncase  the  former, 
sir,  I  w  ill  place  the  latter  beneath  this 
tiny  waterfall  where  it  will  aw^ait  our  re- 
turn most  cool  and  unobserved. 

Ah,  ah!  Scholar,  you  are  coveting  my 
rifle!  Denial  is  useless,  sir!  Devouring  eyes 
and  fondling  fingers  betray  you!  Nay, 
nay!  my  chiding  is  but  in  jest.  You  shall 
carry  and  use  the  piece  this  day:  for  no 
other  purpose  did  I  bring  it.  Protest  no 


more,  sir!  I  will  carry  your  weapon,  which 
will  serve  nie  full  as  well. 

Now.  Scholar,  you  must  first  shoot  the 
piece  at  mark;  and  do  so  here,  ere  we 
approach  our  place  of  hunting.  First, 
know  that  its  load  is  one  of  power,  being 
sufficient  for  the  deer  hereabouts  and  for 
the  bears  of  the  mountains:  also  it  shoots 
very  fast  and  flat  so  that  if  you  will  hold 
thus,  and  thus,  no  allowances  need  be 
made  up  to  as  much  as  two  hundred 
paces.  But  because  of  the  strangeness  of 
the  rifle  to  you,  and  for  my  peace  of  mind, 
you  will  refrain  from  trying  those  shots 
that  seem  to  be  above  one  hundred  paces. 

There!  I  have  set  up  your  mark; 
now  shoot.  Again,  if  you  please.  Well 
done!  Permit  me  to  move  it  thus  for  you. 
There!  Now  shoot  thrice.  Good  enough! 
With  good  holding  and  good  squeezing 
of  the  trigger,  both  of  which  I  observe 
you  understand,  you  should  make  suflS- 
ciently  good  practice.  Let  us  be  off! 

Our  way  lies  yonder.  Most  of  our  walk 
will  be  upon  the  land  of  good  farmer 
Dean  whom  I  have  known  these  many 
years  and  who  has.  on  occasion,  hunted 
the  groundhog  in  my  company:  that  we 
may  go  on  the  adjoining  lands  without 
offense  I  also  know,  so  we  will  encounter 
naught  to  mar  our  afternoon. 

Ha!  There  {Continued  on  page  68) 
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RINGING  TO  SADDLE- 


AFTER  THE  RACE. 


THE  START. 


Racing  at  Saratoga  /«  ]867;  this  famous  old  track  iras  already,  even  in   those  early  days,  the  chief  center  of  the  sport  outside  the  metropolitan  area 


Racine  in  America 


Part  II 


by  SALVATOR 


WITH  the  introduction  of  the  angli- 
cized policy  of  encouraging  sprint 
races  in  place  of  the  theretofore  tra- 
ditional heat  and  dash  races  at  three 
and  four  miles,  began  the  transformation 
of  racing  from  a  pastime,  a  sport,  highly 
personalized  and  individualized,  more  or 
less  amateurish,  occasional  and  discon- 
nected, into  a  big  organization,  with  a 
following,  as  well  as  dramatis  personae, 
highly  and  thoroughly  professionalized 
in  make-up  and  methods. 

A  new  type  of  owners,  trainers  and 
jockeys  was  taking  possession  of  things. 
The  owners  very  frankly  had  gone  into 
racing  "for  what  there  was  in  it  for 
them,"  their  followers  likewise.  For 
horses  as  horses,  and  racing  as  racing, 
pure  and  simple,  they  had  little  or  no 
use.  Betting  was  growing  immensely  in 
volume  and  importance  and  was  also 
being  professionalized,  specialized,  meth- 
odized and  systematized,  at  the  same 
time  being  brazenly  played  up  on  the 
one  hand  and  minimized,  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  the  unco'  guid,  on  the  other. 
Jerome  Park,  Monmouth  Park  and 


Saratoga  hecaiiic  no  longer  sufficient  to 
the  day.  Something  bigger  and  better 
was  in  order.  So  once  again  eyes  were 
turned  toward  Long  Island,  which  had 
become  almost  a  dead  letter.  Sheepshead 
Bay  was  created  there,  its  sponsors  being 
men  already  prominent  in  connection 
with  the  other  three  courses.  In  beauty, 
elegance,  color,  charm,  attractiveness,  it 
went  })eyond  anything  ever  seen  before 
on  the  continent  and  its  success,  from 
the  time  the  gates  first  opened,  was 
unprecedented.  But  that  was  not  all. 
Says  the  old  couplet: 

Wherever  God  erects  a   hort,se  o/ 
prayer. 

The  Devil  ahrays  hnilds  a  chapel 
there. 

Sheepshead  Bay  had  been  erected  by 
and  for  what  were  then  the  deities  of 
racing,  human  and  equine,  and  well  it 
served  its  purpose.  But  almost  within  its 
sliadow  at  the  same  time  rose  Brighton 
Beach. 

When  the  two,  well-nigh  simultaneous- 


ly, emerged  upon  the  landscape,  the 
difference  between  them  was  as  that 
between  a  king  and  a  beggar.  But  kings 
come  and  go  while  the  poor  are  always 
with  us.  And  Brighton  Beach,  far  more 
than  Sheepshead  Bay,  was  a  portent  of 
what  in  the  future  was  to  happen  to  the 
American  turf. 

For,  with  it,  continuous  racing  was 
born. 

Purely  a  promoters'  enterprise,  and 
the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  our  turf  his- 
tory, it  was  created  to  cater  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  owners,  trainers  and  jockeys, 
and  the  public  that  followed  them;  to 
provide  them  with  a  place  of  resort 
whose  motto,  by  and  large,  was  that  of 
the  all-night  .saloon — "We  never  close"; 
where  neither  wind,  weather  nor  the 
state  of  the  nation  was  to  interfere  with 
their  merry-go-round,  and  the  age-old 
"sport  of  kings"  was  transformed  into 
an  appurtenance  of  the  hoi  polloi. 

When  Bill  Engeman  barged  into  the 
Metropolitan  set-up  with  his  Beach  and 
its  "beach-combers,"  he  and  they  were 
met  with  a  stony  front  by  Sheepshead 
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Bay,  Jerome  Park.  Saratoga,  and  tlie 
men  behind  them.  By  a  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  they  determined  never  to 
enter  and  raee  their  own  hor.se.s  there, 
or  even  be  seen  within  the  gates  them- 
selves. 

It  was  debali'd  whi'ther  all  owners, 
trainers,  jockeys  and  horses  lhat  per- 
formed there  sliould  not  he  formally 
ontlawed  from  the  great  tracks.  Had  it 
been  England,  donbtless  this  wonid  have 
been  done.  Bnt  in  the  "free  America" 
of  that  day — well,  npon  reconsideration, 
it  was  decided  that  to  go  so  far  wonld 
hardly  do;  that  silent  contempt  and 
complete  ignorement  wonld  better  serve. 

We  have  now  reached  the  year  1880 
in  our  survey.  And  we  may  say  that  the 
decade  which  followed  was  the  Golden 
Age  of  racing  in  modern,  or  post-Civil 
War,  America. 

The  great  New  York  courses  already 
existing  were  reinforced  by  two  new 
ones  of  unexampled  magnificence  and 
grandeur  of  scale.  ^Morris  Park,  not  far 
from  Jerome  Park:  and  the  rebuilt  Mon- 
mouth Park,  the  latter  being  projected 
upon  a  magnitude  never  before  or  since 
equaled  in  the  U.  S.  A.  In  addition. 
Gravesend,  on  Long  Island,  took  a  place 
second  only  to  Sheepshead  Bay. 

The  success  and  popularity  attending 
the  sport  reached  heights  previously  un- 
known, not  only  in  the  Metropolitan 
terrain  but  the  country  over.  The  Ken- 
tucky Derby,  in  the  beginning  of  little 
moment    outside    Kentucky,  attained 


national  importance.  Pindico  flourished. 
Racing  was  revived  at  Washington. 
Latonia,  acro.ss  the  Ohio  River  from 
Cincinnati,  was  thrown  open  in  18S;>. 
.Vnd  in  1884  came  Washington  Park. 
Chicago,  the  finest  plant  in  .Vmerica  out 
side  New  York,  with  (ien.  IMiil  Sheridan, 
of  the  Ihiited  States  Army,  at  the  head 
of  the  as.socialion.  the  Anu-rican  Derby 
its  feature. 

Dow  x  the  ^Mississippi  at  Nashville 
and  INIeniphis  there  were  prosper- 
ous clubs.  At  St.  Louis  things  were  boom- 
ing. In  California  the  Pacific  Coast  Blood 
Horse  Association  had  been  instrumental 
in  lifting  meetings  to  a  high  plane. 
Breeding  was  in  a  condition  of  similar 
prosperity.  While  Kentucky's  dominance 
was  assured,  in  numerous  other  states 
it  was  at  flood-tide. 

Constellations  of  great  performers 
made  the  heavens  blaze.  Luke  Black- 
burn and  Hindoo,  Miss  Woodford  and 
George  Kinney.  Checkmate  and  Thora, 
Glenmore  and  Monitor,  Hanover  and 
Tremont,  Kingston  and  Firenze,  Dew- 
drop  and  The  Bard,  Wanda  and  Los 
Angeles,  Emperor  of  Norfolk  and  El  Rio 
Rey,  Raceland  and  Volante,  Proctor 
Knott,  Troubadour,  Salvator  and  Tenny, 
a  succession  of  titans  whose  like  has 
never  since  been  seen  within  the  same 
length  of  time,  kept  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm at  fever  heat. 

The  Coney  Island  Futurity  for  two- 
year-olds  was  inaugurated  and  speedily 


I)ecame  the  richest  race  in  the.  world. 
The  three  most  famous  jockeys  in  our 
turf  history,  Isaac  Murphy,  "Snapper" 
Garrison  and  James  McLaughlin,  were 
l)elield  riding  against  each  other  daily. 
Such  men  as  James  Rowe  and  Frank 
McCabe  scored  successes  as  trainers  thai 
lifted  their  profession  to  levels  hitherto 
nnapproached. 

But  along  with  this  imposing  and 
spectacular  success,  like  the  growling  of 
the  bass  in  a  .symphonic  rhapsody,  soon 
to  drown  out  the  soloists  in  its  unleash- 
ing, there  was  growing  up  what  had 
started  at  Brighton  Beach,  apparently 
a  mere  fly-by-night  enterprise,  in  the 
end  to  prove  a  Frankenstein.  Continuous 
racing  at  the  Beach  had  at  one  and  the 
.same  time  made  Engeman  a  rich  man 
and  created  a  new  type  of  racing,  race- 
horse, owner,  trainer  and  jockey.  It  had 
created  also  a  new  type  of  racing  public 
— one  intent  not  upon  sport  but  upon 
the  money  to  be  got  out  of  what  had 
been  substituted  for  it. 

The  day  of  the  promoter  had  broken 
and  he  was  not  slow  in  awakening  to  a 
realization  thereof.  The  first  movement 
occurred  in  Jersey.  There  a  whole  cluster 
of  merry-go-rounds  sprung  up,  modeled 
upon  Brighton  Beach  but  run  by  men 
beside  whose  methods  those  of  Engeman 
were  patrician  in  their  seeming  and  re- 
strained in  their  aims. 

Of  these  the  most  malodorous,  as  well 
as  notorious,  was  at  Guttenberg,  just 
across   the    {Continued   on  'page  62) 
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Summer  Horse  Shows 


by  D'ARcr 


Juxc  saw  the  new  show  season  at  its 
height,  and  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  the  most  ardent  exhibitor  or  the 
most  fearful  newcomers  could  easily  find 
a  spot  to  exhibit  their  horses. 

The  second  week  of  the  month,  as  a 
climax  to  the  spring  season,  brought  us 
to  Upperville.  the  greatest  colt  show  in 
America,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
quality  and  quantity.  Held  in  a  beauti- 
ful oak  grove  with  the  large  ring  and 
outside  course  deep  in  its  shade,  we 
found  a  tranquil,  rural  surrounding  to 


watch  the  large  classes  of  young  hope- 
fuls. Thoroughbred  and  half-bred. 

Upperville  has  a  charm  all  its  own. 
The  friendliness,  the  picnic  lunches 
under  the  huge  trees,  the  neighborly  in- 
terest in  each  others'  colts,  the  jingle  of 
the  work-teams'  bells  in  the  distance,  all 
made  us  appreciate  the  air  of  the  coun- 
try peace  and  camaraderie  that  should 
mark  more  shows  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  bringing  exhibitors  together 
in  the  interest  of  a  common  sport. 

Probably  the  three  classes  most  keen- 
ly anticipated  by  exhibitors  and  visitors 
at  Upperville  are  the  yearling,  two-year- 
old,  and  three-year-old  Thoroughlired 
classes.  Colts  and  fillies  were  divided  in 
the  yearling  class  which  numbered  35  in 
all.  The  filly  division  was  won  by  a  large 
masculine  daughter  of  San  Utar  out  of 
Sun  Slave,  shown  by  the  Hershes. 

We  considered  the  filly  that  .scored 
fourth  in  this  division  an  excellent  indi- 
vidual, and  the  markings  on  our  card 
would  have  placed  her  considerably 
higher.  She  was  by  Belfonds  out  of  Sis- 
ter Ship  by  Man  o'  War.  Belfonds,  the 
gray  Montana  Hall  stallion  who  is  send- 
ing his  first  crop  of  yearlings  to  Saratoga 
this  August,  won  his  high  European 
reputation  as  a  sire  of  fillies.  Three  of  his 
daughters  have  been  victorious  in  The 
Prix  de  Diane— the  French  Oaks— and 
one  of  the.se,  Commanderie,  went  on  to 
capture  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  in  19.S0. 

Winners  of  first,  second  and  third  in 


the  colt  division  for  yearlings  are  also 
destined  for  the  Saratoga  sales  paddock. 
The  blue  went  to  W.  H.  Lipscomb's 
Psychic  Bid — Ready  colt;  second  to  the 
same  breeder's  Granville — Duration  colt; 
and  third  to  Mrs.  W.  Plunket  Stewart's 
son  of  Milkman  out  of  Peake.  The  lat- 
ter also  is  one  of  the  first  group  of  Milk- 
man's to  be  sent  to  the  Saratoga  sales 
ring. 

The  two-year-old  class  was  undivided 
as  to  sex  but  four  colts  took  the  awards, 
first  going  to  Springsbury  Stable's  Trau- 
niertan,  whose  breeding  is  obvious  from 
his  name.  Spanish  Spear,  last  year's 
winner  of  this  event  is  by  Espino — 
Mariyen,  and  this  handsome  youngster, 
shown  by  Mrs.  D.  N.  Lee,  came  right 
back  to  win  the  three-year-old  light- 
weight class  this  spring.  Fir.st  in  the 
middle-  and  heavyweight  division  was 
the  .same  colt  that  was  on  top  in  the 
three-year-old  class  at  Devon  shortly 
before,  the  Haggin  Perrys'  heavyweight, 
Zarp,  by  Sir  Andrew.  This  one  also  fin- 
ished as  reserve  green  champion  to  the 
more  finished  Spanish  Spear. 

Our  only  criticism  of  the  show  at 
Upperville   concerned   a    trend  rather 
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than  the  quality  of  the  judging.  After 
seeing  many  colts  of  excellent  type  and 
conformation  perform  in  their  divisions, 
we  were  rather  amazed  to  see  the  cham- 
pionship pinned  on  a  half-bred  horse  for 
the  third  consecutive  year.  Granting 
that  the  track  absorbs  a  great  many  of 
the  colts  that  we  have  seen  shown  here 
as  youngsters,  and  that  scouts  from  the 
North  are  always  looking  for  prospects 
to  strengthen  their  stables,  still  there 
should  not  be  a  dearth  of  registered 
horses  that   can  perform  well  over  a 


course  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

In  spite  of  our  enthusiasm  for  L'pper- 
ville,  we  went  awaj-  feeling  that  the 
championships  for  these  past  three  years 
had  belied  the  essential  calibre  of  the 
show. 

During  Upperville.  Mrs.  G.  P.  Green- 
halgh  shipped  a  part  of  her  string  west 
to  Detroit,  which  held  conflicting  dates. 
Out  there,  her  home-bred  Sallyport  was 
clearly  the  best  in  the  hunter  division, 
and.  at  the  closing  of  the  show,  changed 
ownership,  going  to  INIaster  Henry  Buhl 
as  a  present  from  his  grandmother.  At 
Detroit,  the  outstanding  green  hunter, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  was  the 
four-year-old  owner-raised,  schooled,  and 
ridden  Avourneen.  Miss  Higbie  schooled 
this  nice  j'oung  mare  cleverly  at  Cam- 
den last  winter,  and  the  much  coveted 
Ainsworth  trophy  was  a  fitting  reward 
for  the  work,  interest,  and  time  that  she. 
has  put  into  the  development  of  Avour- 
neen. 

Champion  of  the  harness  ponies  at 
Detroit  was  Miss  Judy  King's  sensa- 
tional new  Lincroft  Coquette,  purchased 
last  winter  from  John  Cuneo.  This  pony 
displayed  great  action  and  ability.  When 
a  little  more  settled,  he  will  be  an  out- 
standing competitor  throughout  the  cir- 
cuit. Saddle  horse  classes  were  domi- 
nated by  the  strong  home  stable  of  Miss 
Mary  Fisher.  Her  young  walk-trot 
horse.  Buccaneer,  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  leader  {Continued  on  page  50) 
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Soil  Sc  Man.    RUSSELL  LORD 


1.  1  iiost   uiio  o.tn  eroiicd  Uiiid  in  ihe 
Sottth  should  look  into  kudzu 

THOSE  who  follow  these  notes  on 
soil  and  its  final  product  may 
recall  from  last  month  some  account 
of  a  visit  with  Charles  Allen  Smart, 
R.F.D.  1,  Ross  County,  Ohio.  Since 
then  Random  House,  New  York,  has 
published  "Rosscommon,"  Smart's 
first  novel. 

The  book  starts  as  a  plain  ac- 
count of  fact.  By  his  fireside  at  Oak 
Hill  of  a  chill  evening  Smart  hears 
tJiat  Rosscommon,  David  Mac- 
donald's  place,  the  finest  old  place 
in  the  county,  is  to  go  at  auction. 
Debt,  soilwash,  weeds,  and  a  dreamy 
inattention  to  detail  have  ilone  it 
in.  '"I  have  to  go  out  there  tonight." 
Smart  tells  his  wife.  "  I  want  to 
know  where  he's  going  and  what 
he's  going  to  do,  and  whether  I 
can  do  anything  for  him.  .  .  .  Some- 
thing is  dying  in  Ross  County,  in 
Ohio,  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Something  is 
d.\nng.  by  God!" 

He  hardly  knows  the  man.  On 
his  way  to  Rosscommon  he  hesi- 
tates, then  buys  a  quart  of  the  best 
Bourbon,  and  shoves  on.  He  falls 
in  with  a  farm  youth  with  time  on 
his  hands  (not  for  just  that  eve- 
ning, but  for  a  lifetime,  it  seems; 
for  his  people  at  home  seem  to  need 
him  no  longer,  and  he  can  find  no 
other  work) .  "If  you  haven't  any- 
thing better  to  do,"  says  Smart, 
"you  might  come  along." 

So  these  two  youngsters  of  the 
county  drive  out  to  Ros.scommon 
to  pay  a  call  on  David  Macdonald. 
a  widower,  sitting  in  a  home  fore- 
closed, his  furniture  stacked  for  sale 
on  the  morrow,  and  only  a  grand 
old  setter  bitch  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. These  two  young  men  drive 
in  with  their  guest-offering.  He  re- 
ceives them  graciously,  and  fetches 
them  ice  and  water  from  the 
kitchen.  Then  they  talk. 

They  talk  fiction.  This  defeated 
farmer,  who  let  Johnson  grass  and 
the  banks  take  his  place  while  he 
dreamed  and  lived  gently,  and  prac- 
ticed offhand  the  art  of  letters  (as 
Jefferson  did) ,  talks  of  the  novel 
he  was  trying  to  write  even  as  he 
continues  to  feed  a  waning  fire  with 


A  FARMER  WHO  DREAF 
WHO  DUG  IN; 

little  batches  of  his  manuscript.  The 
plot  is  that  of  a  community  co- 
operative reaching  into  all  ways  of 
life,  operating  naturally  and  sensi- 
bly in  American  midland  fashion 
without  any  of  i:he  fads  and  freaks 
which  generally  cluster  around 
■"colonies."'  A  lot  of  its  sounds  cock- 
eyed. Smart  says  so.  sometimes 
harshly.  Sometimes  his  host  agrees, 
or  half  agrees:  and  the  whole  ac- 
count of  this  dream  of  a  rural 
Utopia  is  made  more  human,  com- 
passionate and  believable  by  out- 
bursts of  bitter  doubt  and  rollicking 
laughter. 

AMERICAN  PEASANT 

More  Alexander  Bodkin  of  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  has  the  most  self- 
sufficient  farm  I  have  ever  seen.  He 
is  63  years  old.  short,  almost  squat, 
but  straight  as  a  drill-.<ergeant.  He 
came  from  Russia  in  lOOfi.  He  had 
fought  for  the  Czar  in  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  did  not  want  to  be 
drafted  for  the  Japanese  War.  He 
worked  in  various  parts  of  the  South 
and  finally  got  going  in  a  building 
supply  business  of  his  own  in  Ten- 
nes.see.  .Vl  the  height  of  his  fortunes, 
around  193'2,  his  credit  rating  was 
SI  50, 000. 

Then  things  went  to  smash  and  he 
lost  his  business,  his  home,  his  credit 
rating,  everything  except  about  $125 
in  cash,  and  other  such  odds  and 
ends  as  some  scrappy  building  mate- 
rial, and  the  motor  of  a  power-boat. 
This  motor  runs  the  patched-up 
battery-plant  which  lights  his  home 
and  barn  today. 

He  came  up  here  to  Ross  County 
and  got  about  60  acres  of  steep, 
brushy  cutover  hill  land  on  credit. 
"It  was  a  wilderness,"  he  says.  You 
can  .see  this  was  true  by  looking  at 
the  growths  that  hem  in  on  all  sides 
his  little  farm  today.  With  his  own 
hands  he  built  his  own  house  and  a 
barn  and  a  cistern.  The  place  had 
no  water  on  it.  He  places  his  barn 
so  that  the  roof,  feeding  rain  to  a 
cistern,  would  by  the  force  of  grav- 
ity lift  running  water  to  the  kitchen 
and  second  story  of  his  house.  All 
this  took  two  years.  He  brought  his 
wife  up  from  Tennessee,  and  they 
settled  down  to  make  a  living — "Not 
make  money;  make  a  living;  that  is 
safer."  he  says. 

The  house  is  comfortable.  The 
stone  chimney  is  rough-looking,  but 
it  draws  like  all  get-out.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bodkin  both  work  hard.  "We 
are  happiest  when  we  are  occupied." 
she  says.  They  have  a  big  garden, 
vast  stores  of  jellies  and  preserves, 
two  goats  and  a  kid.  a  Guernsey  cow 
and  a  calf,  eight  sheep,  eight  hogs, 
a  big  flock  of  chickens. 

"All  my  livestock  are  good  ^itock. 
Tiiey  are  all  piirebreds.  1  like  fheni. 


i^ED  AND  LOST,  AND  ONE 
A  SOIL  MEETING 

I  tend  them."  he  said.  But  it  is  his 
field  methods  that  are  the  most  in- 
teresting. Of  his  60  acres  he  plows 
but  three,  and  these  he  plows  on  the 
contour,  raising  corn,  with  strips  of 
grass  left  between,  to  stay  soil  runoff. 
He  says  he  will  not  raise  corn  nest 
year;  he  doesn't  need  it.  "What  will 
you  feed  your  stock.'"  I  asked.  He 
answered.  "Young  grass." 

That  is  mainly  what  his  stock  get 
now;  and  they  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. He  showed  me,  with  eager  ex- 
citement, how  he  does  it.  Every  day 
of  open  weather  he  and  his  wife  go 
out  into  their  half  wooded  clearings 
and  cut  young  grass,  no  higher  than 
five  or  six  inches,  by  hand.  They 
bunch  it  carefully  and  carry  it  to  a 
sort  of  elevated  floor  clo.se  up  to  the 
tin  roof  of  their  barn.  Monday's 
chopped  grass  is  piled  in  a  narrow 
windrow  here;  next  comes  Tuesday's, 
and  so  on;  and  there,  out  of  the  beat 
of  the  weather,  it  dries,  yet  stays 
green.  Elementary  dehydration!  The 
product  re.<embles,  and  is  infinitely 
cheaper  than,  the  output  of  commer- 
cial grass-dehydration  plants.  "Any 
grass  is  good  feed."  More  says,  "if 
you  cut  it  young  and  dry  it  this  way." 

The  family  lives  plainly  but  well. 
There  are  four  grown  children,  all 
out  in  the  world  and  prospering.  Last 
summer  a  daughter  who  is  an  interior 
decorator  in  California  came  with 
her  husband  for  a  visit,  in  a  Packard. 
You  wonder  how  they  got  it  down 
that  woods  lane,  but  there  it  is,  right 
in  front  of  the  hou.se.  in  a  photo- 
graph. "My  children,  they  are  rich. 
They  can  do  anything!  But  I  like  it 
belter  here."  says  their  father. 

SOIL  MEETING 

Here  in  Maryland  we  do  not  take 
our  county  lines  lightly.  Baltimore 
County,  where  I  was  raised,  and 
Harford  County,  where  I  live  now. 
maintain  friendly  relations,  but  re- 
gard themselves  as  rather  distinct 
provinces;  and  as  for  the  borderline 
country  up  close  to  Pennsylvania, 
those  are  foreign  parts,  for  fair. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, strange  things  have  happenetl. 
\N  ashetl-down  topsoil.  staining  our 
creeks  and  branches,  thinning  our 
farms,  has  ignored  county  lines  com- 
pletely; so  last  fall  farmers  and  land- 
owners in  both  Baltimore  and  Har- 
ford counties  voted  to  establish  the 
Gunpowder  Falls-Deer  Creek  Soil 
Conservation  District,  and  to  work 
out  farm-by-farm  measures  of  soil 
ilefen.se  as  if  this  large  watershed 
were  all  one  piece  of  ground,  which 
it  is. 

Meetings  were  held  in  both  coun- 
ties, and  at  the  border.  We  elected 
five  supervisor.s — practical  men.  with 
their  feet  on  their  own  acres;  asked 
Washington  to  give  us  some  more 
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2.  Kitdsii,  an  OrientaJ  lequminous  vine, 
heals  soil  and  makes  feed 


help  in  terms  both  of  boys  and  tech- 
nicians at  the  Black  Horse  C.C.C. 
camp;  and  signed  co-ojjerative  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  to  bring 
20.000  acres  of  our  farm  land,  as  a 
beginning,  under  contour  cultivation, 
strip-cropping,  retirement  to  grass  or 
trees,  or  such  other  treatment  as  the 
local  supervisors,  the  owners,  and  the 
Government  neople  agreed  to  be 
right  and  suitable. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  held  the  first 
dinner-meeting  of  the  District.  Near- 
ly two  hundred  farming  people  of 
both  counties,  of  all  religious  sects, 
and  of  all  degrees  of  wealth  from  ten- 
ants to  tycoons  sat  down  together  to 
a  bountiful  fifty-cent  country  dinner 
served  by  the  Dublin  Parent-Teach- 
ers Association  in  the  basement  of 
the  Dublin  Methodist  Cluirch.  There 
were  a  lot  of  two-minute  speeches  by 
people  from  around  the  District.  "It 
takes  good  ground  to  raise  a  meal  and 
a  crowd  like  this."  said  one  farmer: 
and  I  thought  that  was  the  best 
speech  of  all.  But  Milton  Eisenhower. 
Director  of  Information  of  the  U.  S. 
l)ei)artmeiit  of  .\gr;culture.  was  good 
too:  anil  .so  was  Judge  John  Robin- 
son's account  of  it  in  "The  Bel  Air 
Times."  In  part: 

"Dr.  Eisenhower  showed  that  ero- 
sion is  due  to  ignorance,  neglect  and 
greed  on  the  part  of  land-owners  in 
attempting  hurried  and  special  crops 
and  in  disregarding  the  most  ^emen- 
tary  precautions.  .  .  .  This  argument 
was  reinforced  by  picture-slides 
shown  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Patrick.  Pictures 
from  China,  from  Mesapotamia  and 
other  ancient  countries  showed  that 
the  soil  that  once  fed  teeming  mil- 
lions is  now  blasted  away  by  rain 
and  wind,  and  it  will  be  centuries 
before  their  original  fertility  can  be 
restored." 

.\.ny  one  who  wants  to  know  how  to 
go  about  forming  such  soil  districts 
can  find  out  by  sending  10  cents  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  and  asking  for  Miscel- 
laneous Publication  No.  293,  "Soil 
Conservation  Districts  for  Erosion 
Control." 
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We,  the  People.  DEMOCRATS  &  REPUBLICANS  Choose  Willkie  as 


OUR   NEXT  PRESIDENT 


Selected  b) 
The  People 


ME.ASS 


Elected  by 
The  People! 


The  SBSoe  gpe  of  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
that  vcmhutte^  Willkie,  -wrill  deer  him. 

THIS  IS  A  CRUSADE  of  Republicans  and 
rfsj  Democrats  to  choose  a  President  •who 
■w-ill  restore  national  confidence  to  the  point 
where  national  income  will  be  sufficient  to 
cany  out  our  tardy  defense  profrram — the 
world's  bi incest  business — a  job  for  a  tmlr 
bic  business  executive. 


MR.  WILLKIE,  TOO  face  the  XDOst  coIossbI 
biismess  problems  any  business  man  ever 
faced — ^purtini:  this  country  into  sound  con- 
dition and  direcnnc  our  defense  program. 
You  have  the  corribination  of  eremtiT'e  ex- 
jierience,  fightinc  ability,  brains,  energy, 
humor,  integrity,  level  head,  spiritual  qual- 
ities, simplidiy,  and  sincerity,  to  be  a  truhr 
great  President.  You  -will  not  break  your 
promises.  You  will  choose  big  assistants, 
not  yesmen  or  screwballs. 
You  will  not  be  a  money  waster.  You  do 
not  come  of  a  wealthy  famOy.  You  vorkei 
your  -way  to  the  top  by  sheet  courage  and 
idsility. 

You  will  be  more  statesman  dian  polrtician. 
And  you  have  no  embarra.siang  political 
ddsis  to  any  Hagues  or  Kelly-Na.she5 ! 

Yon  know  -vrar,  from  ptersnnal  service  for 
your  country      the  finn!. 
Labot  wants  you  becau-se  of  your  good  rec- 
ord with  labor — ever  since  ypv  were  a 
laborer. 

Bom  and  raised  in  farm  country,  and  a 
good  farmer  yourself  (according  to  your 
Indiana  neighbors')  you  know  the  pirabiems 
of  the  Farmer.  You  have  a  constructive 
associate  in  Mr.  McNary,  wiih  his  s^endid 
knowledge  of  agriculttire. 
Your  election  will  establish  a  new  nationa] 
unirr — ^the  will  of  the  People. 


mm  DEMOCRATS— fed  up  ^rith  confused 
issues,  broken  promises,  autonacy.  -waste- 
fulness and  anti-democracy,  di.sgusted  widi 
the  delay  in  our  defense  program,  outraged 
by  that  disgraceful  one-man  con-^-ention  and 
Third  Term  grab,  distressed  at  the  tossing 
overboard  of  rcjz,'  Democrats — diev  -vriil  no 
longet  mistake  "New  Deal  "  for  "Democ- 
racy"— ^diev  will  CO  "Willkie! 


THIS  MESSAGE  i.-;  paid  for  bv  the  Willkie 

Macarine  Fund,  an  abso'.  -.  -  ■  .  ^iaat, 
non-profit,  volunrarr  c.-  -  _  ^reJ 

solely  in  electing  '^end:  _  ;  rjcrt 

President  of  d«  United  States.  Read  coJumn 
to  right.  j.o,Y. 


®^  Qrtvaiom-  Sciidus,  3nc„  Ji.  I,  C 

-  .  Willkie  ,  ,  ,  M  Ox.i^i 
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something  '  specific  -wiiich  dos;  not  mm- 
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doing  for  WiUtie."  (Name  cm  request) 
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LANDING! 


. . .  Awaiting  you  at  America's 
Most  Beautiful  All -Year  Resort 

To  flying  enthusiasts— as  well  as  followers  of  other 
sports— White  Sulphur  Springs  offers  the  very  finest 
of  facilities.  For  your  enjoyment,  there's  a  private  air- 
port right  on  the  grounds  of  this  7,000-acre  estate. 
On  it  have  landed  ships  of  all  sizes. ..from  "Cubs"  to 
multi-motored  transports.  Your  landing  at  The  Green- 
brier will  be  a  happy  one  m  another  sense,  too— for 
if  in  addition  to  flying  you're  keen  about  golf,  riding, 
tennis,  swimming  or  skeet,  you  can  also  enjoy  which- 
ever is  your  favorite. 

Autumn  is  the  most  colorful  season  of  all  to  visit 
America's  most  beautiful  all-year  resort— so  why  not 
plan  a  trip  now?  Any  information  you  desire  will 
gladly  be  sent  upon  request. 

L.  R.  Johnston,  General  Manager 

White  Sulphur  Springs  mstva. 


Country  Notebook  . 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  DIFFERENCES 
IN  LIVING  IN  OR  ON  THE  COUNTRY 


IOA'ERHEARD  May  Clarksoii  telling 
that  nice  Englishwoman,  !Mrs. 
Benton,  "Oh,  yes  we  have  lived  in 
the  country  for  many  years." 

May  Clarkson  does  not  live  in  the 
country — she  lives  on  it,  and  so  do  a 
great  many — too  many — people,  for 
their  own  happiness  and  the  coun- 
try's good. 

To  live  in  tlie  country  and  to  be  of 
the  country  requires  roots  both  in 
the  soil  and  in  the  community.  Love 
of  land  alone  is  not  enough,  nor  is 
true  neighborliness  alone  enough,  but 
these  two  together  are  the  deep  and 
enriching  foundations  of  what  life  in 
the  country  is  at  its  best. 

The  love  of  land  needs  little  erpla- 
nation,  for  in  lesser  or  greater  degree 
it  is  probably  possessed  by  e\'eryone. 
However,  in  its  connection  with  liv- 
ing in  and  not  on  the  country,  the 
author  very  definitely  excludes  the 
purely  acquisitive  affection.  By  love 
of  land  is  meant  such  a  feeling  of 
kinship  with  the  earth  that  all  that 
is  good  which  grows  upon  it,  and  all 
that  contributes  to  its  beauty  and 
fulfillment,  is  cherished. 

"Why,  the  country  in  January-  and 
February  is  too  dreary  and  horrible 
for  words!"  How  often  docs  one  hear 
this  from  those  who  live  in  the  city 
or  on  the  country.  To  some  of  us  who 
love  the  country,  these  months  are 
well  loved  for  many  reasons,  a  good 
one  being  the  unforgettable  beauty 
and  silence  of  their  days  of  heavy 
mists,  when  earth  and  sky  are  one 
and  the  far  cry  of  crows  pierces  one's 
heart  with  ineffable  sadness,  for  no 
reason  at  all. 

May  and  Harold  Clarkson  arc 
fairly  representative  of  the  "on  the 
country"  group.  Thirty-two  years 
ago,  they  bought  the  old  three  hun- 
dred acre  Conover  farm  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  small  village  of  Lincoln- 
ville.  Here  they  built  a  large  and 
comfortable  house  and  have  lived  for 
eight  months  out  of  each  of  the 
.'5^2  years. 

Lincolnville  has  a  population  of, 
roughly,  450  souls,  and  these  are 
divided  about  equally  into  four 
groups  —  farmers,  laborers,  white 
collar  workers  and  large  landowners. 

How  many  of  her  neighbors  of 
these  32  years  does  ilay  Clarkson 
know  by  name.'  Less  than  20  and 
of  these  only  two  not  in  her  own 
economic  group — her  gardener  and 
the  postmaster. 

How  many  of  her  neighbors  know 
her  by  sight  and  name.^  Almost  all 
of  them,  but  unlike  May,  who  is 
honestly  unconscious  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  consequently  thinks  of 
them  not  at  all,  they,  in  the  course 
of  years,  have  formed  very  definite 
opinions  regarding  herself  and  her 
like  and  these  are  necessarily  based 
on  sins  of  omission  rather  than  of 
connnission.  So  poor  ^lay,  who  is 


a  kind,  generous,  clever  and  attrai?- 
tive  woman,  who  cares  deeply  for 
her  own  small  circle  of  family  and 
friends,  has  unwittingly  sown  seeds 
of  distrust  and  contempt  in  her 
neighbors'  hearts  and  is  reaping  a 
harvest  of  misunderstanding  and 
hatred. 

This  is  no  exaggeration,  it  is  the 
truth,  the  same  truth  which  is  found 
in  the  jiarable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
where  those  who  passed  by  on  the 


S/nce  last  October  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock,  a  country  noman  by 
choice  and  iiistinct,  has  icritten 
for  CorNTRY  Life  of  country 
things  to  be  found  in  city  shops. 
Xow  she  returji^s  to  the  country. 

Better  to  fit  her  new  and 
wider  field  of  comment  the  title 
of  the  department  has  been 
changed  from  "The  Sports- 
iroman"  to  that  above. 

She  has  chosen  for  her  sub- 
jects, "the  wisdom,  the  humor, 
the  courage  as  ucll  as  the  fool- 
ishness, the  fears  and  the  faults 
and  the  vital  interests  of  those 
of  us  who  live  in  the  country." 


other  side,  the  Levite  and  the  Priest, 
were  as  scathingly  condemned  as 
were  the  thieves  who  very  nearly 
killed  the  unfortunate  wayfarer. 

There  is  a  small,  unpainted  frame 
house  adjoining  May's  three  hundred 
acres.  It  was  there  before  May  came 
to  Lincolnville  and  she  has  walked 
and  driven  by  it  thousands  of  times. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell,  whose  it  was,  had 
in  .32  years  only  one  contact  with 
their  new  and  nearest  neighbor.  A 
real  estate  agent  representing  May 
called  to  tell  them  that  their  house 
was  too  near  May's  fine  iron  gates 
and  that  he  had  been  empowered  to 
offer  a  generous  sum  for  its  purchase, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  refused  the  offer. 

Not  long  ago  three  quarters  of  Lin- 
colnville knew  that  Mrs.  Bell  was 
dying  of  cancer,  that  there  was  not 
the  money  for  nurses  and  that  old 
Mr.  Bell,  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  was 
doing  all  the  housework  and  looking 
after  his  poor  darling.  The  year  fol- 
lowing Hester  Bell's  death,  Lincoln- 
ville was  able  to  express  its  affection 
for  Jolm  Bell  when  he,  too,  was 
stricken  with  the  same  disease. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  when 
he  lay  on  the  brown  couch  by  the 
window,  May  drove  out  of  those  fine 
iron  gates  onto  the  liighroad  and 
right  by  the  window.  His  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  down  the  road  but  he  said 
nothing.  Late  in  the  evening,  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Sammis  and  Mrs. 
Bingham,  who  kept  the  evening 
watch,  "This  country,"  said  he,  "ain't 
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by  BETTY  BABCOCK 


never  '>^'  what  it  sliould  be 

till  all  folk  care  about  each  other, 
like  you,  Sally,  and  you.  Emmy,  are 
caring  about  ea.siiif;  the  last  days  of 
a  worthless  old  man  like  nie.  You're 
good  neighbors." 

This  set  Sally  and  Eniuiy  to  tliiidv- 
ing  how  often  neighbors  had  helped 
them  and  again  to  speculate  about 
these  strange  people  who  had  lived 
in  Lincoliiville  .so  long  but  had  never 
been  a  part  of  it.  Why  had  they  come 
to  the  country  if  they  meant  to  keep 
on  living  like  city  people! 

None  of  these  strange  people  had 
come  to  David  McConib's  funeral 
last  fall,  though  plenty  knew  him,  he 
being  such  a  fine  veterinary  and  hav- 
ing doctored  their  dogs  and  cows.  It 
was  a  shame  to  have  missed  it, 
though:  so  many  had  come,  plenty 
had  had  to  stand  beneath  the  open 
windows  of  the  old  farmhouse  to 
hear  Reverend  Emer.son  reading 
Dave's  favorite  passage  from  Isaiah 
and  to  hear  him  tell  how  Lincolnville 
had  lost  in  David  McComb  its  best 
citizen,  as  indeed  was  the  truth. 

Surely,  thought  Emmy  and  Sally, 
May  Clarkson  and  her  like  were 
Americans  but  they  might  just  as 
well  have  been  Hindus  for  all  that 
their  neighbors  knew  of  them.  You 
could  forget  about  them  till  some- 
thing came  along  like  the  Day's 
hou.se  burning  down  to  the  ground 
the  day  after  Christmas.  The  house 


had  gone  so  fast  that  Ralph  and 
Ellen  had  been  lucky  to  get  them- 
selves and  the  five  children  out  alive, 
let  alone  saving  anything.  The  Ladies 
Aid  had  straightway  called  a  special 
meeting  and  it  was  just  like  Mrs. 
.\shdown  to  say  that  the  Days  could 
walk  right  into  her  hou.se  and  she 
would  be  right  comfortable  and  snug 
in  a  room  in  the  barn,  and  for  Mrs. 
Kelly  to  offer,  through  her  big- 
hearted  husband,  all  the  secondhand 
lumber  the  Days  might  need  to  build 
them  a  new  house.  All  the  other  ladies 
promised  clothes  and  blankets  but 
no  one  had,  and  there  seemed  no  way 
of  raising,  the  $75  needed  to  buy  a 
new  set  of  teeth  for  Mr.  Day,  his 


old  set  having  been  consumed  by 
the  fire. 

Young  Mrs.  Mayhew.  who  married 
Bill  Mayhew's  Johnny  last  year  and 
only  had  lived  in  Lincohnille  twelve 
montiis  and  .so  didn't  know  said, 
"Wliy  don't  you  ladies  ask  Mrs. 
Clarkson?  She  would  have  the  money 
and  surely  would  lie  glad  to  help." 

No  one  had  spoken  for  quite  a  spell 
after  this.  It  isn't  easy  to  explain  the 
only  interest  Mrs.  Clark.son  and  her 
friends  ever  take  in  Lincolnville  is  to 
come  to  .school  meeting  to  vote  down 
spending  any  additional  money  for 
education  or  health;  nor  what  you 
don't  rightly  understand  yourself — 
that  here  are  human  beings  who  live 
next  door  to  you  for  near  a  life  time 
and  don't  know  you  from  Adam.  Nor 
can  you  explain  how  it  is  you  ju.st 
never  did  find  the  spunk  to  get  past 
the  big  doors  and  the  butler  to  make 
a  neighborly  call. 

Young  Mrs.  Mayhew  had  seemed 
to  understand  our  not  answering. 
"Oh,"  she  .said,  her  pretty  face  going 
((uite  white  and  set,  "I  hate  rich 
people,  they  are  hard  and  cruel." 

Mrs.  Ashdown  answered  for  us, 
"Mabel,  money  has  mighty  little  to 
do  with  this.  You  will  find  that  there 
are  some  people,  be  they  either  rich 
or  poor,  who  never  learn  to  live  in 
the  country.  It's  a  shame  for  them 
and  for  us,  too." 

Mrs.  A.shdown  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ladies  Aid,  however,  do 
not  know  of  the  special  difficulties 
which  confront  those  of  May  Clark- 
son's  economic  group,  who  may  have 
earned  acceptance  by  the  community 
as  neighbors. 

Money  is  a  cursed  obstruction  to 
understanding  and  trust.  Those  pos- 
sessing it  can  forget  it.  but  rarely  are 
tho.se  with  little,  or  less  than  little, 
able  to  forget  or  freed  from  the 
feeling  that  the  more  fortunate  are 
different  from  themselves.  No  one  a 
bit  or  much  better  off  than  her  coun- 
try neighbors  can  hope  to  gain  their 
affection  and  trust  without  a  long 
apprenticeship  in  hinnility. 

The  pride  of  the  ricli  is  as  nothing 
to  the  pride  of  the  poor.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  occasions,  such  as  Mr. 
Day's  lost  teeth,  when  money  will  be 
accept iible,  but  this  is  not  what 
country  neighbors  value.  Do  you  care 
that  old  fat  Mrs.  Plimpton  lives  alone 
in  her  cracker  box  house  up  on  the 
wind-swept  hill;  do  you  care  that  the 
Rassinis  are  going  to  be  homeless  be- 
cause their  house  is  to  be  sold  for  un- 
paid taxes  amounting  to  less  than  the 
l)rice  of  your  new  tweed  coat;  do 
you  care  that  the  children  of  your 
community  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunities for  health,  religion  and  edu- 
cation needed  to  make  them  fine 
.\mericans.''  Do  you  care  enough  for 
your  community  as  a  whole,  and 
your  neighbors  as  individuals,  to 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  first  and 
to  share  the  joys  and  tragedies  of 
existence  with  the  latter?  If  you  do, 
you  live  in  and  not  on  the  country. 


During  the  reign  of  George 
III  tKe  master  Silversmiths  of 
England  achieved  a  perfec- 
tion of  design  and  quality 
of  craftsmanship  which  dis- 
tmguislied  that  period  of  this 
traditional  art.  The  fine 
Inkstand  shown  above  was 
made  in  London  in  1 7Q2 
and  is  the  work  of  Mich  ael 
Plummer. 

PETER  GUILLE 

LIMITED 


PETER  GUIllE,  PRES.  formerly  ol  CRICHTON  &  CO,  HO 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
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Cellar  &:  Pantry 


THE  PRESERVING  KETTLE  IN  A  LAND  OF  PLENTY; 
ICED  COFFEE  AND  DESSERTS 


WE  who  IWe  in  a  land  of  plenty 
should  give  heed  to  those 
who  are  not  so  fortunately  situated. 
Before  winter  conies  the  sinister 
spectre  of  famine  will  speed  through 
Europe  on  swift,  sure  feet  and  will 
knock  with  bony  knuckles  at  a  mil- 
lion doors.  Death  by  starvation  is 
most  unpleasant.  There  is  only  one 
house-painter  on  earth  to  whom  I 
could  wish  it. 

The  readers  of  Country  Life, 
most  of  whom  live  in  the  country 
and  whose  gardens  iiave  ample  sup- 
plies of  vegetables  can  make  definite 
contribution  in  time  of  international 
food  shortage  by  taking  steps  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  any  of  the 
surplus  vegetables  that  are  now 
ripening  beneath  the  summer  sun. 
The  more  of  these  products  that 
can  be  preserved  for  home  use  the 
more  will  be  left  of  commercial 
crops  for  much-needed  export  to  our 
friends. 

Tlicrc  is  .somctliing  infinitely  sane 
and  honest  and  wholesome  about 
the  preserving  kettle.  Our  grand- 
mothers dealt  with  it  of  necessity 
before  the  days  of  George  Cobb 
and  the  American  Can  Company. 
Now  let  us  of  today  deal  with  it 
again.  May  it  simmer  and  bubble 
in  ten  million  American  kitchens 
so  that  naught  of  good  garden  fare 
from  tree  or  vine  or  root  shall  per- 
ish and  be  lost  in  a  world  that  may 
starve. 

For  younger  housewives  who  have 
never  had  to  learn  the  art  of  can- 
ning, preserving  and  dehydrating, 
there  are  many  excellent  books  of 
instruction.  I  will  list  three  of  them 
« liicli  are  in  use  in  my  own  home — 
"Successful  Canning  and  Preserv- 
ing," by  Ola  Powell  Malcolm  (Lip- 
])incott):  "Canning,  Preserving  and 
Jelly  Making,"  by  Janet  M.  Hill 
( Little  Brown  and  Co.) ,  and  the 


Chapter  on  this  subject  in  "Amer- 
ica's Cook  Book,"  by  Eloise  David- 
son  (Scribner's) . 

ICED  COFFEE 

So  far  as  recorded  history  goes, 
the  shrub  that  bears  the  coffee 
bean  originated  in  Abyssinia.  The 
.\rabians  get  most  of  the  credit  for 
discovering  how  to  brew  it;  the 
Viennese  refined  it,  gave  it  a  fool's 
cap  of  whipped  cream,  used  honey 
for  the  sweetening  agent — and  a 
Strauss  waltz  (we  like  to  believe) 
for  a  background.  It  reached  its 
greatest  heights  of  quality  and  pro- 
duction on  the  mountain  slopes  of 
Latin-America,  but  it  took,  how- 
ever, the  genius  of  some  inspired 
.\merican  hostess  to  pour  its  essence 
hot  and  strong  over  cubes  of  ice 
in  tall  glasses  and  finally  to  estab- 
lish iced  coffee  as  one  of  the  really 
delicious  and  distinguished  drinks  of 
the  summertime. 

September  is  made  to  order  for 
an  Ail-American  (or  should  it  be 
Pan-American.')  iced  coffee  celebra- 
tion— but  that  doesn't  mean  coffee 
can  just  "let  itself  go."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  iced  coffee  season 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  general  coffee  review  because  all 
coffee  (hot  or  cold)  has  to  be  fresh 
and  strong  enough  to  live  up  to 
the  thousand  years  of  history  and 
experimentation  behind  it.  One 
heaping  tablespoon  of  coffee  to  the 
measuring  cup  of  water  is  the  regu- 
lar reciuirement  for  hot  coffee,  but 
if  you're  going  to  pour  the  brew 
over  ice  you'd  better  make  it  two 
heaping  tablespoons  of  coffee  to  the 
cup  for  full  flavor — and  to  allow 
for  dilution  by  the  ice. 

Once  freshness  and  strength  arc 
assured  then  it's  time  to  think  of 
fancv  fixings,  if  you  want  them.  We 


90  Proof.  Distilled  from  1 0  0  To  grain  neutral  spirits. 
National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  Gaige  set  this  jMitio  luncheon  table  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  McCutcheon's;  his 
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CROSBY  GAIGE 


rHE  VORLD 


will  all  be  ser\-iiig  up  "frothy  coffee 
frosteds"  and  "foamy  coffee  whips" 
before  the  summer  i*  any  older  if 
we  foDow  suggestions  like  these  that 
come  from  Vii^  Clarahan,  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject: flavor  the  whipped  cream  top- 
pings with  ground  cinnamon,  grated 
orange  rind,  oil  of  cloves,  almond 
extract,  or  chocolate  s>Tup  <more 
Viennese  than  .\lt  Wienl  .  .  .  make 
it  frosted  coffee  and  combine  the 
favorite  summertime  beverage  with 
the  ice  cream  course  for  another 
modem  cooler  with  real  coffee  flavor 
...  or  make  it  a  "dessert  be^-erage" 
in  the  efficient  manner  and  serve 
two  summer  courses  in  one  with 
aO  the  good  qualities  of  each  se- 
curely retained.  Here's  one  example 
called  "Cinnamon  Coffee  Float."  It 
cries  fm  grillwork  and  mantillas  .  .  . 
a  distant  guitar  and  the  dick  of 
castanets  ^or  are  those  ice  cubes 
I  hear?>: 

CiXNAMuN  CorixE  Float 


Frraen  Mirtare: 


Vi  cup  gnNmd  coSee 
S  S-otcfa  pieces  stick  rinnamon 
2  caps  ouU 

^  cup  browB  sii^r.  firmly  packed 

1  tabiespoaD  cornstarcli 
H  teaspoon  salt 

i  egg  yolks,  beaten 

S  egg  whites 

I  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 

Coffee 

.\dd  ground  cofiiee  and  stick  cin- 
namon to  1^  cups  of  the  milk 
in  top  of  douUe  bmler.  Place  over 
boOing  water,  cover  and  heat  five 
minutes.  Strain  throu^  cheese  doth 
or  fine  strainer.  Mix  together  brown 
sugar,  comstareh  and  salt,  add  re- 
maining ^2  cap  milk  and  ^i^tly 
beaten  egg  yolks.  ComlMne  with  the 
coffee  milk  and  return  to  double 
IxNler.  Cook,  stirring  ctmstantly,  un- 
til thickened:  cover  and  cook  five 
minutes  Imiger.  Cool.  Beat  egg 
whites  until  stiff,  but  not  drv  and 


fold  into  the  mixture  with  the 
whipped  cream.  Turn  into  tray  of 
automatic  refrigerator  and  freeze 
until  firm.  Stir  once  when  partiaDy 
frozen. 

To  ser\'e.  put  a  large  spoonful  of 
tbe  frozen  mi3rture  in  the  bottom 
of  each  tall  glass.  FiH  the  glasses 
i  3  full  with  regular  strength  coffee 
<  dulled)  or  douUe  strength  coffee 
i>hot).  Stir  until  frozen  mixture  is 
melted  and  top  with  an  additional 
spoonful  of  the  frozen  mixture. 
Makes  dght  servings. 

Just  to  show  the  versatiOty  of 
the  modem  brew,  this  trio  of  cool- 
ers is  presoited  for  your  edification: 

Spiced  Iced  Coffee 

3  cnps  doaUe-stiengtli  spiced  ooSiee 
3  pieces  2-iiicli  stick  cinnamoD 
H  whole  cloves 
3  table^MMDS  ingar 
6  taUe^NMms  cream 

To  make  sp'ced  coffee,  put  the 
cinnamon  and  whole  doves  in  the 
bowl  of  the  vacuum  coffee-maker, 
into  tbe  cold  water  for  pem^tor 
and  steeped  method,  and  into  the 
pot  of  the  drip-mako-.  DissfJve  the 
sugar  in  three  cups  of  spiced  coffee, 
add  the  cream.  Pour  into  tall  glasses 
two-thirds  filled  with  ice.  Makes 
four  servings. 

Coffee  Rum  Frappe 

Frooen  mixliue: 
i  cnps  tresfaly-made  coffee 
5  taUe^MMMis  sugar 
3  table^MMms  mm  flavoring 
1  egg  while 
3%  caps  frei^ily-made  oofiee.  duDed 

IK^cdve  four  tablespoons  of  the 
sugar  in  tbe  coffee,  add  the  flavor- 
ing; cool.  Pour  into  tray  of  auto- 
matic refrigerator  and  freeze  untD 
firm,  but  not  hard.  Beat  egg  white 
ontfl  stiff  and  add  remaining  table- 
spoon of  sugan  add  the  frozen  mix- 
ture and  beat  until  fluffy,  but  not 
mdted.  Retum  quickly  to  freedng 
trav  and  freeze  niitil  firm.  FiD  tall 


Tropliy- 

He's  ring-necked  li^tning...tlus  proudest  of  game-birds, 
and  it's  tri^er-quick  action  when  he  breaks  cover. 
An  hour  or  so  at  our  Long  Island  Shooting  Grounds 
will  sharpen  your  eye  under  actual  field  conditions. 
Write  or  phone  for  appointments. 


Francotte  Jubilee  Gun 

The  model  which  celebrates  our  ^0  years  of  handling  this  out- 
standing make.  Hand  made  with  automatic  ejectors,  walnut 
stock,  straight,  half  or  full  pistol  grip.  12  to  .410  gauge,  $250. 

.A.  jc  F  Under  and  Orer  Shotgun.  1 2  to  .410  eauoe   .  .  $225 

Greener  Shotoans.  ttandard  §ai>§ec  $285  to  $440 

Parber  Shotguns,  standard  ganges  $141  to  $952 

AUo  special  .\  ic  F  Shooting  Aceessories  in  regular  stock 
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^1^  YEARS  AGO...IIV  1027 

the  Haigs  were 
making  Scotch! 


Thousands  of  other 
brands  of  Scotch  whiskies 
have  appeared  since  1627 
—  but  only  Haig  &  Haig 
can  proudly  point  to  a 
313-year-old  history  of 
continuous  satisfaction ! 
And  yet  —  despite  this 
exclusive  distinction  — 
Haig  &  Haig  makes  no 
extra  charge  for  its  great 
name  and  fame ! 


glasses  half-full  of  freshly-made 
coffee  (chilled) ,  add  the  frozen  mix- 
ture to  fill  glasses.  Makes  four 
servings. 

Coffee  Julep 
Mint  leaves 

1  jigger  rum  or  1  tablespoon  rum 

flavoring 
Powdered  sugar 
Shaved  ice 

Regular-strength,  freshlv-made  cofEee 
(chUIed) 

Crush  one  sprig  of  mint  with  rum 
and  one  teaspoon  powdered  sugar  in 
the  bottom  of  each  tall  glass.  Fill 
glasses  with  crushed  ice  and  pour 
over  the  chilled  coffee.  Garnish  with 
a  sprig  of  mint.  Makes  one  serving. 


THE  HORSE  IN  WAR 

(Continued  from  puf/c  30) 

but  cavalry  formations  .  .  .  moved 
at  almost  the  same  rate  of  speed. 
Each  of  our  infantry  regiments  has 
approximately  500  horses  and  most 
of  our  artillery  is  horse  drawn. 
In  accordance  with  the  communi- 
cations of  the  headtiuarters  of 
Welu-macht,  in  its  report  dealing 
witii  the  campaign  in  Poland,  five 
armies  took  part  in  the  great  de- 
cision. According  to  this,  we  may 
assume  .  .  .  that  Germany  used 
more  than  200.000  horses  in  the 
campaign  in  Poland  and  that  this 
large  number  made  possible  the 
pace  of  advance  of  the  attacking 
armies.'  " 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  hor.se  countries — but 
it  also  happens  to  be  the  greatest 
motor  country,  both  from  the  manu- 
facturing and  using  standpoints. 
High-powered  salesman.ship  of  the 
motor  interests  has  put  the  motor 
in  many  places  where  the  horse 
naturally  belongs;  this  is  especially 
true  on  the  small  farms  and  on 
many  of  the  large  ones. 

Figures  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  an  alarming  de- 
crea.se  in  horses  in  the  United 
States.  In  lO^.O  there  were  16.401,- 
000  horses,  while  in  1!),'50  this  num- 
ber (hopped  to  i;5,,'511,000  and  still 
going  down  until,  in  19,'5.5,  we  had 
only  11,8.58,000. 

Most  persons  .seem  to  think  that 
in  this  country  there  have  always 
been  and  always  will  be  plenty  of 
good  lior.ses  for  everyone  and  every 
purpose,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  exi)erience  of  foreign  buyers, 
and  later  of  our  own  army,  in  buy- 
ing horses  during  the  World  War 
proved  that  there  were  very  few 
horses  of  sufficient  quality  for  army 
use.  There  was  no  scarcity  of  horses 
at  that  time;  it  was  the  quality 
that  was  lacking.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  light  horses 
on  the  western  ranges. 

The  best  were  used  for  working 
cattle;  the  remainder  were  practi- 
cally worthless. 

The  Army  Horse  Breeding  Plan 
was  presented  to  Congress  in  1920 
and,  with  its  approval  and  the  funds 
approj)riated  for  breeding  in  ac- 
cordance with  it.  the  first  real  effort 
to  rai.se  the  standard  of  the  light 
horse  was  put  into  effect. 

The  Remount  Service,  operating 


the  Army  Breeding  Plan,  provides 
stallions  and  supervises  breeding  ac- 
tivities. The  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
others  having  mares  actually  carry 
on  the  breeding.  From  experience 
the  Remount  Service  has  found  that 
the  Thoroughbred  makes  the  best 
sire  to  breed  to  cold-blooded  mares 
to  produce  a  good  horse  suitable 
for  use  of  the  cavalry.  This,  gentle- 
men, is  where  you,  your  organiza- 
tion and  the  great  sport  of  racing^ 
which  you  control,  come  into  the 
picture. 

Good  Thoroughbred  sires  are  nec- 
essary for  the  production  of  good 
army  horses.  Racing  is  the  acid  test 
of  Thoroughbred  breeding;  without 
racing  the  Thoroughbred  would  no 
doubt  deteriorate.  Racing  people 
know  exactly  how  they  want  their 
running  horses  put  together,  and 
very  naturally  like  to  start  with  a 
colt  as  nearly  mechanically  perfect 
as  po.ssible.  They  therefore  select 
and  carefully  mate  their  mares  from 
this  standpoint  as  well  as  for  game- 
ness,  stamina,  speed,  and  the  will 
to  win. 

Teni}>eranient  and  a  good  dis- 
position are  also  desired — so  far 
everything  is  exactly  as  the  army 
wants  it  in  Remount  stallions — but 
racing  people  must  have  speed  and 
early  speed,  horses  to  win  at  two, 
and  they  will  sacrifice  other  desir- 
able qualities  for  this  early  speed. 
Much  has  been  written  about  racing 
two-year-olds  and  that  short  dis- 
tance races  are  ruining  the  Thor- 
oughbred. There  .seems  to  be  little 
doubt  but  that  curtailment  of  early 
racing,  with  a  greater  number  of 
races  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter  and 
more,  would  make  for  better  horses. 

It  is  racing  and  racing  only  that 
has  developed  the  Thoroughbred  and 
brought  him  to  his  present  perfec- 
tion and  I  am  sure  that  racing  with 
its  present  organization  will  further 
improve  the  Thoroughbred.  This  is 
well,  for  the  army  needs  more  and 
better  Thoroughbred  sires  to  carry 
on  the  Army  Breeding  Plan  to  the 
maximum  permitted  by  appropria- 
tions. 

Let  me  note  here  that  I  know 
of  no  government  appropriation  for 
which  the  country  and  the  people 
get  a  greater  return,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, than  the  small  annual  appropri- 
ation (never  over  $100,000)  for  this 
breeding  plan. 

lender  no  circumstances  should 
this  breeding  program  be  stopped 
or  even  curtailed.  In  case  of  a  gen- 
eral mobilization  it  should  be  kept 
going  at  top  speed  or  even  increased. 
Horses  cannot  be  made  overnight 
like  tanks  and  planes — it  takes  a 
minimum  of  five  years  to  get  a 
horse  to  troops  and  if  the  breeding 
is  seriously  checked  any  year  its 
effect  will  be  felt  five  years  later 
when  it  might  prove  most  serious. 

Breeders  of  half-breds  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  doing 
a  grand  job.  producing  wonderful 
horses  of  Thoroughbred  type  which 
have  strength  and  stamina.  The 
American  Remount  Association, 
through  the  Half-bred  Stud  Book, 
which  it  took  over  in  1934,  has 
revived  interest  in  the  half-bred, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  12,000 
of  the   18,000  half-breds  recorded 
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to  (late  liavc  lieen  rccordod  since 
1934. 

The  Half-bretl  Stud  Book  was 
deliberately  planned  and  is  being 
efficiently  operated  to  improve  the 
type  of  liorse  needed  by  the  army 
for  national  defense.  Uacins  proves 
and  tests  the  Thorougiihred  sires 
for  these  half-bred  horses;  therefore, 
racing  is  a  distinct  asset,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  type  horse  for  the 
army.  The  War  Depcartment  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  legalized  and 
properly  regulated  racing  as  a  means 
of  developing  suitable  sires  for  use 
in  the  Army  Horse  IJreeding  Plan. 
The  continuance  of  racing  is  there- 
fore of  utmost  imptirtance  to  the 
army.  As  Von  Oettingen  puts  it, 
"in  the  breeding  of  horses  one  very 
great  factor  has  cooperated  which 
is  more  or  less  absent  in  the  breed- 
ing of  other  animals.  This  might\' 
factor  was  passion.  Battle  and  sport 
are  the  foundation  of  horse  breed- 
ing. The.se  two  have,  as  if  by  magic, 
produced  a  passionate  lo\c  for  this 
breeding." 


REDDING  FURNACE  FARM 

{Continued  from  page  1'.)) 
very  much  to  the  fore.  The  great 
cow  barn  and  all  the  other  depend- 
encies are  quite  as  admirable  in 
their  way  as  the  dwelling  and  they 
may  well  be,  as  they  are,  a  source  of 
proper  pride  to  the  owner.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  completely 
appointed  establishment  for  the 
most  enlightened  type  of  modern 
dairy-farming  than  the  cow  barn 
and  the  adjacent  dependencies,  as 
the  illustrations  will  bear  witness. 

The  old  part  of  the  barn  is  that 
which  has  the  overhang,  with  its 
supporting  round  columns,  on  the 


Two  levels  of  turf   make  for  a  richly 
comfortable  appearance 


south  side,  and  the  ell  at  the  east- 
ern end — that  part  which  houses 
the  calving  stalls  for  the  cows  and 
contains  stabling  for  the  farm 
horses.  The  new  part  is  the  long, 
high  .southern  extension;  this  af- 
fords accommoflation  for  the  herd, 
fifty  places  for  cows  on  each  side 
of  the  broad  feeding  alley  that  runs 
down  the  centre  of  the  building. 
The  milking  room  opens  off  from 
one  side  of  this  part  of  the  barn. 


and  the  cows  are  taught  to  ob.serve 
well-i)lanned  traffic  regulations  in 
leaving  their  places,  going  to  the 
ii'ilking  room  and  returning,  so  that 
there  is  no  congestion  in  the  pas- 
sa-jes.  .\t  the  entran<'e  to  the  milk- 
ing room  is  a  washing-stall  where 
each  cow's  udders  arc  washed  be- 
fore she  is  .sent  on  into  a  milking 
stall.  In  the  up])er  part  of  the  barn 
are  the  hay-lofts  and  storage  for 
feed.  The  bull  hou.se,  a  pump-house 
for  .sewage-disposal,  and  the  manure 
hou.se  are  also  new  structures.  The 
bull  hon.se  has  three  generous  pens 
for  the  two  Ilolstein  bulls  and  a 
(lUeriKsey,  and  each  pen  opens  into 
a  ,sei)arate  yard  by  a  self-closing 
door,  horizontally  hinged,  that  the 
bull  can  open  from  either  side. 
Every  interest  at  Redding  Furnace 
Farm  centres  in  the  herd  of  dairy 
cattle.  There  are  a  few  farm  horses, 
to  be  sure,  but  there  are  no  other 
s])ecialised  animal  activities  to  di- 
\ert  attention  from  the  supremacy 
of  the  cow. 

Of  the  531  acres  in  Redding  Fur- 
nace Farm,  109  are  planted  in  corn; 
"29  in  oats;  83  in  alfalfa;  40  in 
clover  and  Timothy;  26  in  soy 
beans.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  in 
pasture  or  woodland.  And  while 
speaking  of  food-supply  for  the 
herd,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
owner,  while  fully  conversant  with 
all  the  best  modern  practice  in 
dairy  management,  has  no  particu- 
lar pet  theories  of  his  own  on  breed- 
ing and  feeding. 

Dairying  at  Redding  Furnace 
Farm  is  treated  as  a  very  real  and 
serious  business,  and  is  a  conscien- 
tious effort  to  produce  good  milk 
under  the  most  favourable  and  sani- 
tary conditions.  The  quarters  for 
a  hundred  cows,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  handling  the  milk, 
from  the  milking-room — which  is  a 
model  of  ingenious  modern  equip- 
ment— to  the  despatching  of  it  to 
the  city,  are  beyond  adverse  criti- 
cism. The  herd  is  composed  partly 
of  Holsteins,  partly  of  Guernseys. 
If  the  dairy  at  Redding  Furnace 
Farm  does  not  always  show  an  ideal 
profit,  it  is  owing  to  no  fault  at 
the  production  end,  but  rather  to 
the  inetiuities  that  characteri.se  the 
distribution  practices,  a  trouble 
from  which  all  farmers  suffer, 
whether  they  produce  their  milk  in 
antiquated  squalour  or  in  modern 
cleanliness. 

The  old  furnaces  and  forges,  the 
offices,  the  storehouses,  the  houses 
of  the  furnace  hands  have  all  long 
since  vanished  or  left  only  incon- 
spicuous vestiges.  The  master's 
house  is  no  longer  the  centre  of 
what  must  once  have  been  almost 
a  village  in  its  own  right.  The  hum- 
ming industrial  life  has  disappeared. 
But  the  indestructible  beauty  of 
the  countryside  remains,  bucolic 
serenity  and  peaceful  farm  pursuits 
have  come  into  their  own  again, 
the  old  clustering  dependencies  have 
been  repaired  and  sometimes  put  to 
new  u.ses,  as  adding  a  neat  garage 
to  the  upper  part  of  a  hillside 
springhouse,  and  the  master's  house 
bears  eloquent  witness  to  a  phase 
of  our  national  .social  history  that 
we  shall  do  well  to  reniember  and 
esteem. 


3  00  YARDS 

Extreme  Spread:  4  inches 


200  YARDS 

Extrtma  Spread:  2Va  inches 


100  YARDS 

Extreme  Spread:  P^  inches 
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Stages  of  SILVERTIP  .'0- 
'05  expansion,  after  striking. 
Very  little  expansion  atfirst. 
Then  rapid,  great  expansion 
on  reaching  body  cavity  . . , 
The  groups  above  are  about 
'/a  actual  size. 


WHEN  the  trophy  you  want  is  a  long 
way  off,  you  need  the  accuracy  and 
all-range  positive  mushrooming  of  a 
Western  Super-X  SILVERTIP  expand- 
ing bullet. 

SILVERTIP  accuracy  alone  is  enough 
to  make  you  prefer  this  sensational  new 
bullet.  The  SILVERTIP  .30-'06  groups 
shown  here  were  fired  under  average 
outdoor  conditions,  with  machine  rest 
—  exceptional  accuracy  for  a  game  car- 
tridge, ar  all  ordinary  hunting  ranges. 
Think  how  much  this  kind  of  accuracy 
will  contribute  to  the  success  of  your 
next  hunting  trip! 

Deadly  At  ALL  Hunting  Ranges 

The  unique  SILVERTIP  design  assures 
positive  mushrooming  at  all  hunting 
ranges,  from  the  shortest  to  the  long- 
est. The  soft  lead  core  is  encased  in  a 
thin  "nickel  silver"  jacket  of  copper, 
nickel  and  zinc,  and  around  this,  cover- 
ing all  but  the  bullet  tip,  is  a  tough 
jacket  of  Lubaloy  metal. 

Controlled  Delayed  Expansion 
PLUS  Deep  Penetration 

Expansion  is  delayed  by  the  silver  col- 
ored jacket  while  the  bullet  pierces 
hide,  muscle  and  bone.  Then,  on  reach- 
ing the  vital  organs,  the  lead  core  bursts 
through  the  thin  jacket,  expands  rapid- 
ly, and  spends  its  terrific  force  within 
the  body  cavity,  where  most  effective! 
SILVERTIP  expanding  bullets  are 
available  in  18  Super-X  cartridges,  in 
15  popular  calibers.  Look  for  the  red, 
yellow  and  blue  box  with  the  bear,  at 
your  favorite  ammunition  store. 


CENTER    FIRE  CARTRIDGES 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 
Dept.  1-93,  East  Alton,  Illinois 

Please  mail  your  FREE  folder  giving  specifications  and  full 
I  articulars  of  Super-X  SILVERTIP  center  fire  cartridges — also 
a  copy  of  the  Western  Ammunition  Handbook. 

Name  


Address  

Post  Office- 


-  State— 
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The  Greyhound's  stride 
carries  a  lesson  in 
smooth  mixing 


liyi"  v  8"  full  ci>l<ir  ri-prmliicliun.  nilhtml  uiluTlisin/t.  si'iil  fur  lOt.  U  lilv  llin  I.J.  mldms  hrliiir. 

Cl»  If  hy  (Iftes  the  ffreyhoiiinl  run  so  fdsl  tniil  so  snnntlhly? 

/It  He's  hrt'ii  developed  that  wav  —  for  «'«'iitiiri<'.s. 

Cl»  If  hv  dites  F'leischma nil's  —  the  Jirsl  .  iiiieriraii  fiin  —  mix  .so 
smoothly'/ 

A*  It's  l»«'«'n  devehtped  that  wav  —  siiirr  IJ{7().  E\<'rv  keriwl  of 
•fraiii  used  in  its  <listilliiig  is  s«'l<'el<'«l  for  llie  purpose. 

Q*  Is  that  why  Fleischrnanii's  is  railed  a 
pedifireed  gin? 

^»  Yes  —  and  you  <'aii  sp<'e<lily  prove  it  —  by 
trying  Fleisehniann's! 


Wituhl  you  liken  reputtttittn 
ft»r  prize-irtnninu  ftrinks}* 
Sl^e  y€titr  tlenltfr  fttr  "Thf 
Mixer'*s  MiinuaC  or  write 
Bnx  I..J,  The  FleiHchmnnn 
Dinlilliiiii  Cnrportitioii, 
Peek, kill,  \.  Y. 


'■■■'J 

DISTILLED 
DRY  GIN 


>4 


*  a  otAIrT  nOPROOf 


A 


Guns  &  Game  . 


Fleisehmann's  Gin 

A    PEDIGREED    G/A    VOR    P  R  I Z  E- H  I  IS  N I N  G  DRINKS 


Distilled  from  American  Grain.  90  Proof. 
r.opyri»ht  1940, The  Fleisclimaun  Distillinu  Corporation,  Peekskill.  IN.  Y. 


MIGRATORY  WILDFOWL   REGULATIONS  FOR 
1940:  TAKING  YOUR  GUN  INTO  CANADA 


ON  August  9  the  Federal  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  taking  of 
migratory  game  birds  during  the 
1!)KI  season  were  formally  approved 
by  the  President.  The  annual  an- 
nouncement of  these  regulations  is 
anxiously  awaited  by  nearly  2,000,- 
000  gunners  and  by  an  unknown 
number  of  sporting  goods  dealers, 
guides,  boatmen,  and  others  who 
have  something  to  sell  to  the  na- 
tion's wildfowlers.  And  then  there 
are  thousands  of  Americans  who  do 
not  shoot  and  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  duck  gunners'  service  of  sup- 
ply but  who  are  nevertheless  very 
much  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  migratory  bird  resources  of  the 
centinent. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the 
1940  regulations  is  likely  to  prove 
disappointing  to  gunners  who  would 
like  to  do  a  great  deal  of  shooting 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  main  and 
princ'ij)al  ])urpose  of  these  regula- 
tions is,  of  course,  to  preserve  the 
migratory  game  birds  from  possible 
extermination  and  to  allow  their 
numbers  to  increase  until  each 
species  is  at  approximately  the 
maximum  population  that  can  be 
supj)ortcd  by  its  range  throughout 
the  continent.  To  accomi)lish  this 
the  total  annual  kill  niu.'it  be  kept 
at  a  point  somewhat  below  that  of 
the  numbers  annually  produced.  The 
government  is  also  concerned  with 
the  i)r()l)lem  of  distribution  of  the 
usable  surplus  of  these  game  birds 
on  the  democratic  theory  that  if  a 
croj)  of  ducks  is  to  be  harvested  it 
should  be  shared  by  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  citizens.  It  has 
been  determined  that  very  short 
open  sea.sons  and  large  bag  limits 


are  not  favorable  to  this  principle. 
A  short  season  may  allow  gunners 
in  one  region  a  great  deal  of  shoot- 
ing while  those  in  other  areas  have 
little  or  none  due  to  vagaries  of 
flight  or  weather  conditions. 

For  this  reason  the  open  season 
on  waterfowl  has  been  increased 
from  45  to  60  days. 

The  60-day  arrangement  is  favor- 
able to  a  more  equable  distribution 
of  the  total  bag.  Within  the  span 
gunners  everywhere  have  a  better 
chance  to  do  their  shooting  at  times 
when  the  birds  are  "in."  The  extra 
15  days  allows  some  leeway  to  off- 
set the  po.ssibilities  of  unusual  con- 
ditions of  flight  and  weather. 

THERE  were  rumors  going  about 
that  the  canvasback  was  to  be 
removed  from  the  restricted  three-a- 
day  grouj)  and  put  in  with  other 
ducks  under  tlie  regular  ten-a-day 
bag  limits.  There  was  much  talk, 
too,  that  the  wood  duck,  after 
twenty-two  years  of  theoretical  im- 
munity was  to  be  taken  from  the 
list  of  birds  on  which  there  is  no 
legal  open  season  and  placed  in  the 
three-a-day  group,  but  neither  of 
lhe.se  proposals  materialized. 

A  great  many  woodcock  shooters 
— men  who  would  count  the  year 
lost  tliat  did  not  find  them  among 
the  alders  and  birches  of  their  favor- 
ite covers — have  questioned  me  con- 
cerning the  reports  of  extensive 
los.ses  suffered  by  the  bird  during 
the  past  winter.  I  was  unable  to 
give  them  much  positive  informa- 
tion, but  nearly  all  of  them  con- 
cluded about  like  this: 

"Gosh!  I  hope  they're  all  right! 
But  if  there's  any  doubt  about  it. 


p.  S.  D4ILV 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


by  COL.  H.  P.  SHELDON 


for  Heaven's  sake,  let's  quit  shoot- 
ing until  the  birds  can  catch  up!" 

For  a  time  the  reports  of  the 
Service's  field  men  as  to  the  extent 
of  damage  to  the  \\oodcock  were 
reassuring,  but  later  careful  studies 
in  Pennsjlvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  New  England  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  were  not  so  encour- 
aging. It  seems  certain  now  that 
the  birds  are  not  up  to  normal 
abundance.  Though  by  no  means 
facing  disaster,  the  woodcock  will 
profit — and  so  will  the  sportsman— 
by  having  the  open  season  shortened 
from  30  days  to  15  days,  and  this 
has  been  provided  for  in  the  1940 
regulations.  It  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  the  full  season  can 
safely  be  restored  in  1941. 

Bag  limits  on  all  except  wild 
geese,  mourning  and  white-winged 
doves  remain  the  same  as  for  1939. 
Daily  bag  limits  on  geese  have  been 
reduced  from  four  to  three. 

The  mourning  dove,  another  spe- 
cies that  winters  in  the  South  and 
is  susceptible  to  losses  from  snow 
and  cold  has  been  given  additional 
protection  through  a  reduction  of 
the  daily  bag  limit  from  15  to  12 
birds,  and  the  same  limits  apply 
to  the  white-wings. 

A  change  in  the  daily  shooting 
hours  is  to  be  noted.  In  former  sea- 
sons shooting  began  at  7:00  a.m. 
and  ended  at  4:00  p.m.  This  sea- 
son it  will  be  legal  to  shoot  from 
sunrise  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Already  I  have  heard 
■complaints  of  this  change  based  on 
the  argument  that  it  is  a  nuisance 
for  a  gunner  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed as  to  the  exact  time  of  offi- 
cial sunrise,  which,  of  course, 
•changes  from  day  to  day.  On  the 
•other  hand,  in  my  journeyings 
through  the  land  I  have  heard  more 
protest  at  the  old  seven  o'clock 
ruling  than  at  any  other. 

It  is  a  fact  that  wildfowl  are 
likely  to  move  more  freely  at  sun- 
rise or  a  little  before  than  at  a 
Sater  time,  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  real  reason  under- 
lying the  preference  for  sunrise 
shooting  is  a  sentimental  one.  Early 
morning  shooting  is  a  traditional 
•exercise.  Until  a  few  seasons  ago 
we  had  always  done  it.  We  like  to 
arise  in  the  cold  and  utter  darkness 
■of  a  wildfowling  day  to  huddle 
briefly  over  the  eggs  and  coffee  be- 
fore stumbling  out  to  the  frost- 
rimed  skiff,  and  we  like  to  sit  and 
shiver  from  cold  and  ecstasy  while 
the  light  flows  up  from  the  eastern 
horizon  and  wings  begin  to  whistle 
■overhead.  Our  di.scomforts  and  self- 
inflicted  deprivations  make  what 
comes  afterward  more  valuable  and 
rare  in  our  estimation.  To  us  there 
is  something  unnatural  and  queer 
about  the  business,  a  subtle  con- 
viction that  we  have  missed  our  cue 
if  we  linger  in  the  warm  luxury  of 
our  blankets,  to  arise  belatedly,  eat 
■our  breakfast  unhurriedly  and  fi- 
nally sally  forth  to  do  our  wildfowl- 


ing in  a  day  already  well-advanced. 
We  are  remotely  miserable,  as  a 
man  may  be  who  has  gotten  his 
undershirt  on  back  side  to  and 
iiasn't  stopped  to  change  it.  Now 
that  Uncle  Sam  permits  us  to  suffer 
again,  lots  of  us  are  happier. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I 
have  mentioned,  I  believe,  the  prin- 
cipal changes  to  be  noted  in  the 
1940  regulations  adopted  under  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  De- 
tailed information  as  to  opening  and 
closing  dates,  zones,  and  so  on  will 
be  found  elsewhere  or  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

There  is  no  relaxation  of  the  rules 
prohibiting  baiting  and  the  use  of 
live  decoys,  nor  of  those  applying 
to  guns  and  other  devices. 

Many  gunners  will  be  disap- 
pointed over  the  baiting — live  decoy 
decision.  In  fact,  and  in  spite  of 
this  cautious  liberalization  of  1940 
seasons,  every  wildfowler  through- 
out the  land  will  be  able  to  find  a 
provision  or  a  prohibition  that 
presses  somewhat  painfully  against 
the  ribs  of  accustomed  privilege.  I 
have  located  a  few  on  my  own 
account. 

Yet  I  find  great  consolation  in 
the  knowledge  that  these  restric- 
tions are  based  upon  honest  investi- 
gations incessantly  conducted  by 
expert  observers  throughout  the  en- 
tire continent.  I  know,  too,  how 
carefully  and  painstakingly  every 
bit  of  information  and  evidence  is 
sifted  and  evaluated  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  translate  the  facts 
concerning  bird  populations,  the  con- 
dition and  abundance  of  food  sup- 
plies, cover,  damage  from  weather, 
disease  and  predation,  and  many 
other  factors  as  well,  into  regula- 
tions affecting  the  recreational  ac- 
tivities of  perhaps  3,000,000  Amer- 
icans, but  which  will  infallibly 
preserve  a  renewable  resource  that 
may  nevertheless  be  easily  de- 
stroyed. By  these  devices  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  30,000,000 
wild  ducks  has,  since  1934,  been 
increased  to  double  that  number. 
We  have  found  that  it  works. 

These  are  perilous  times  for  all 
decent  people,  but  every  sportsman 
will  endure  the  coming  ordeal  with 
better  spirit  if  he  can  but  feel  that 
when  it  is  over  and  done  there  will 
still  be  flights  of  wildfowl  between 
the  Arctic  and  the  Gulf,  and  honest, 
appreciative  wildfowlers  to  occupy 
our  old  blinds  in  the  event  that  we 
ourselves  have  no  further  use  for 
them. 

CANADIAN  PERMITS 

American  sportsmen  who  wish  to 
take  their  firearms  into  Canada, 
together  with  a  reasonable  supply 
of  ammunition,  are  required  to  ap- 
ply in  advance  by  letter  or  wire 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  or 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Royal 


lew  Rifle  Efficiency 
for  Big  Game  Hunting 

All -Range  Power  Control 
with  NEW  Silvertip  Bullet 

THERE'S  something  really  new  in  big  game 
cartridges.  New  in  control  of  bullet  mush- 
rooming at  all  practical  hunting  ranges — new 
in  deadly  hitting  power.  It's  the  Winchester 
SILVERXi?  cartridge. 

Here  is  all  the  accuracy  and  ballistic  excellence 
which  has  made  Winchester  Super  Speeds  famous, 
plus  sensational  deadly  added  efficiency  through 
the  unique  design  of  the  new  Silvertip  bullet. 

In  striking  game,  the  Silvertip  bullet  upsets  or 
expands  so  gradually  that  penetration  is  quick  and 
deep.  Then  it  mushrooms  out  to  deliver  its  full 
shocking  power  in  the  vital  sections  of  the  game — 
where  it  counts.  There  is  no  disintegration  at  short 
range — no  expansion  failure  at  medium  or  long 
range. 

\S  inchester,  furthermore,  offers  you  two  great, 
proven  rifles  for  supreme  satisfaction  in  big-game 
hunting.  Each  is  an  ultra  modern  leader  in  its 
type — each  has  been  through  the  mill. 

Model  70  bolt  action  repeating  rifle  comes  in 
a  fine  selection  of  calibres  for  the  big-game  hunter, 
from  .250-3000  Savage  and  .270  Winchester  to  the 
.37.5  H.  &  H.  Magnum.  Also  furnished  in  the  light 
bullet,  high  speed  .22  Winchester  Hornet  and  .220 
Winchester  Swift. 

Model  71  is  the  modern  Winchester  universal 
big-game  lever  action.  Furnished  in  one  caliber 
suitable  for  all  North  American  big  game  shooting 
— the  .348  Winchester  Super  Speed. 

-See  your  dealer  about  your  preference  in  these 
W  inchesters.  Or  write  us  for  folders.  If  undecided 
where  to  hunt  call  on  the  Winchester  BIG  GAME 
Information  Service.  Tell  us  what  species  of  game 
you  wish  to  hunt  and,  without  obligation,  we  will 
gladly  send  you  a  list  of  North  American  licensing 
agencies  and  other  information.  Address  Dept.  4-TT. 

\^  INCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WESTERN  CARTIIIDGE  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


TRADE-MARK 
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THIS  BOOK 
TELLS  HOW 
TO  GET  THE  BEST 
BINOCULAR 
PERFORMANCE 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


HOW 


can  I  judge  binocular 
value?"  ''What  model  do  1  need 
for  my  use?"  These  and  dozens 
of  other  questions  are  answered 
in  this  32-page  book,  yours  for 
the  asking.  Described  also  are 
14  models  of  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Binoculars,  including  the  sensa- 
tional new  Zephyr-Light.  Write 
for  your  copy  and  luzme  of  nearest 
dealer.  Bausch  &  Lomb,  179  Lomb 
Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.HAe«.  7  pouiT,  3S  mm  Bausd)  &  Lomb 
Zeflyyr-Li^l  Bimcattar,  S94-  Otlxr  models 
S66  u  SU2. 

BAUSCH  i^OMB  / 


GAME  BIRDS,  SNIPE  TO  GEESE 

With  one  gun  Comp  equipped  enjoy 
good  shooting,  any  bird.  Uniform 
patterns  assure  clean  kills.  Proved  by 
sportsmen  the  country  over.  Comp 
Installed  promptly,  our  factory.  New 
guns.  Winchester.  Remington.  Savage 
already  equipped.  Comp  effective  for 
Skeet.  Write  for  Illustrated  folder. 

LYMAN  CUN  SIGHT  CORP. 
52-C  West  Sk.  Middlefield.  Conn. 


D 
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BIG  GAME  HUNTING 

wiihin   2  hours  of  New  York 
• 

PRIVATE  GUN  CLUB 

60  members;  2,700  acres 

EXCLUSIVE 


Write  Country  Life.  Box  37 
1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 
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COKEY  BOTTE  SAUVACE 

REG.  U-  S-  PAT.  OFF. 

"Th*  ittl  dl-mtati  tMl  ia  tkt  worlf 
mtmmittmtti  Shee  IIS* 

Wu«rvroof.  QcoviiM  Pm  Moce«<itn.  Hud  Se«»^. 
Made  to  Hmavn.  A  peoad  or  two  hthur  thas  th« 
ftnra««boci:«uTto'pal  on  vmJ  tmkeoff;  oo  tioki 
to  floleb.  Aaxl*  strmp  bold*  boot  in  piA««.  ud  »ioo 
ft«t«  u  talilo  Mpport. 

ACCEPT  .S'O  IMITATIONS!  G«t  thm  orient 
GoK«T  Bocto  8*VTa«9  •lalv  bj  writiiic  for  mm^'iT' 
W*n*  »nd  P  ->t»«ar  C^t-Ioc. 

GOKE.Y  COMPANY 
Dept.  C.  St.  Faal.  lUinnttola 


Canadian  Mounted  Police  at  Ot- 
tawa, giving  name,  address,  occu- 
pation, purpose  and  probable  dura- 
tion of  \-isit.  They  must  also  state 
their  destination  in  Canada  and 
give  a  complete  description  of  each 
firearm,  including  make  and  serial 
number.  Applicants  must,  more- 
over, say  by  what  port  of  arrival 
they  intend  crossing  into  Canada. 
This  application  should  be  sup- 
{xjrted  by  suitable  references,  such 
as  a  letter  from  your  local  police 
department.  Once  good  faith  has 
been  satisfactorily  established  a  f)er- 
mit  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  the  Canadian 
frontier  pwrt  designated  in  the  tour- 
ist's application  and  delivered  to 
the  ^•^sitor  on  his  arrival.  The  ap- 
plicant will  be  advised  by  letter 
that  permit  has  been  issued.  The 
firearms  permit  does  not  constitute 
a  hunting  license,  which  must  be 
secured  from  the  authorities  of  the 
provinces  to  be  visited. 


SUMMER  HORSE  SHOWS 

{Continued  from  page  3S) 

of  his  division  tliis  season.  He  won 
the  stake  at  Lake  Forest  under  the 
able  handling  of  Charlie  Dunn,  who 
was  showing  him  for  the  first  time 
in  the  ring.  The  harness  pony  cham- 
pionship at  Lake  Forest  went  to 
.\drian  Van  Sinderen's  Temptation, 
and  this  little  fellow  went  Ijetter 
than  at  any  time  this  year  to  beat 
Lincroft  Coquette  by  a  close  mar- 
gin. The  latter  appeared  to  tire 
somewhat  in  the  deep  going. 

Crispin  Oglebay,  who  seems  to 
have  the  best  two-year-old  filly  at 
the  running  tracks  this  .season  in 
Level  Best,  dominated  the  light- 
weight division  at  Lake  Forest  with 
Holystone,  while  Roger  Hyatt  > 
Oklahoma-bred  Reconstruction  was 
un(|uestionably  the  best  of  the 
luiiidleweights.  taking  five  cla.s.ses 
and  then  going  on  to  be  judged 
champion  of  the  show,  with  Holy- 
stone reserve. 

\A  hile  Lake  Forest  was  in  prog- 
ress, the  Rolling  Rock  stables  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mellon  to- 
gether with  Mrs.  .\.  E.  Reul)en's 
Hasty  Hou.<e  Farms  stable  were  hav- 
ing much  their  own  way  at  Toledo. 
Outside  of  the  events  limited  to 
local  horses,  the  only  hunter  class 
accounted  for  by  another  stable  was 
one  for  middleweights  won  by  Mrs. 
Woodward's  Woodbine.  Miss  Bar- 
bara Stranahan  scored  an  excellent 
win  with  her  good  bay  horse.  Little 
Joe.  and  our  old  favorite,  the 
Springsbury  Farm's  Billy  Do,  was 
able  only  to  account  for  a  single 
class  over  the  big  jumps. 

Mrs.  Reuljen  placed  first,  second, 
and  third  in  the  suitable  class,  and 
she  also  won  the  green.  No  v  all 
these  horses  were  picked,  develojjed. 
and  shown  by  their  owner,  and  this 
feat  impresses  us  as  very  creditable 
for  any  one  lady  to  accomplish.  .\t 
the  end.  the  championship  was  nip 
and  tuck  between  RoUing  Rock's 
Gone  Away  and  Mrs.  Reuben's 
Hasty  Lassie,  the  latter  winning 
more  firsts,  but  the  former  nosing 
her  out  on  {X)ints. 

While  the  Middle  West  was  busv 


with  these  shows,  the  East.  too. 
offered  plenty  of  interesting  activity 
at  Ox  Ridge  and  Fairfield.  For 
many,  the  high  sp>ots  of  these  two 
exhibitions  were  the  new  champion. 
Bally  Bohill.  owned  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Munson  and  very  ably  ridden  by 
Mrs.  .Joshua  Barney,  and  the  out- 
standing riding  by  the  children 
tutored  by  that  briUiant  instructor. 
Gordon  Wright. 

Bally  Bohill  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  Arthur  McCashin  and 
sold  to  ^Irs.  Munson.  who  has 
owned  him  for  the  past  three  years. 

Another  horse  that  made  a  favor- 
able impression  at  Ox  Ridge  was  the 
working  hunter  champion.  Detona- 
tor. This  upstanding  horse  by  Trans- 
mute out  of  a  mare  by  The  Finn 
takes  strongly  after  his  sire.  He  was 
presented  to  the  Westchester  and 
Fairfield  hounds  by  Alvin  L'nter- 
myer,  and  shown  by  the  club. 

Reserve  to  Detonator  was  Miss 
Peggy  Carpenter's  Little  Flight,  the 
latter  going  on  to  Fairfield  the  next 
week  to  take  the  working  hunter 
rosette  from  Miss  Deborah  Rood's 
Silver  Play,  previously  reserve  green 
champion  at  Devon. 

Foggy  Morn,  the  consistent  open 
jumper  from  the  Schlusemeyer 
stable,  continued  piling  up  open 
championships,  winning  at  both  Ox 
Ridge  and  Fairfield. 

Other  horses  at  these  two  Con- 
necticut shows  that  deserve  mention 


for  hunters,  and  should  such  a  dis- 
tinction, borrowed  from  the  racing 
world,  ever  be  bestowed  up>on  a 
show  horse,  we  think  that  Bond 
Street  would  be  the  undisputed 
holder  of  the  title  this  year,  because 
his  consistency  and  general  ability 
have  won  him  universal  acclaim 
wherever  this  remarkable  hunter  has 
been  seen  in  action. 

Frankly,  it  was  a  delight  to  see 
Fred  Wettach  w-in  the  jumper  chan^  ^ 
pionship  with  Phnnouth  Rock,  and 
not  only  because  the  httle  gray 
mare  put  up  the  top  performance 
of  her  career  to  defeat  such  horses 
as  Hi  Rock  Farm's  Foggy  Hour  and 
Pompo:  Miss  W\-nn's  Beer  Baron 
and  Mr.  Lang's  Royal  Lassie,  but 
also  because  Wettach  himself  is  re- 
membered by  all  show  followers  for 
his  handling  of  Going  t'p  and  Kings 
0\*n  in  the  open  classes  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  .\lbees  well-rounded  string  of 
s-iddle  horses  accounted  for  both  the 
three  gaited  and  five  gaited  cham- 
pionships, taking  the  former  with 
the  brilliant  brown  mare  Katie 
Scarlet  and  the  latter  with  the  bay 
gelding.  American  Royal.  In  addi- 
tion they  had  another  excellent 
string  to  their  bow  in  the  little 
gelding.  Hot  Toddy,  who  was  able 
to  c.ipture  the  five  gaited  limit  class 
opening  day. 

Monmouth  also  hi  1  good  pony 
classes    and    Herbert  Schaffner's 


P    A     jU  LET  a  SCN 

Miss   Bruner   H uurif man    on   Blue   Zip.  from   the   portrait  hy    the    tceil  knoiin 
painter,  F rankiin  B.  Vo3.i 


and  that  will  be  interesting  to  fol- 
low are  three  green  ones:  Damas, 
an  English  importation  of  Mirtin 
Vogel  Jr's:  the  Haggin  Perry's  To 
Victory,  fresh  from  her  reserve 
championship  at  Upperville;  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Lasker's  Skylark,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  consistent  four- 
year-old  seen  in  the  East  this  year. 

The  northeastern  show  circuit 
continued  in  full  swing  during  the 
July  heat,  and  saddle  horses  and 
hunters  moved  from  Fairfield  to 
Westchester.  Huntington,  and  Mon- 
mouth. Monmouth  County's  hunter 
championship  went  to  Bond  Street, 
the  horse  who  had  previously 
achieved  top  honors  at  Devon 
and  Wilmington.  In  our  opinion 
there  ought  to  be  a  "triple  crown" 


pony.  The  Mad  Swede,  succeeded  in 
outpointing  Cyril  Harrison's  last 
year's  champion.  Justa  Tot.  Satur- 
day morning  was  reserved  for  breed- 
ing clas;ses  and  Miss  Muriel  Cle- 
land's  superb  Xegofol  mare.  Frock, 
and  her  produce,  dominated  the 
showing.  This  mare,  a  cast-off  from 
Montpelier  Farm,  has  had  just  about 
everything  her  own  way  in  all 
breeding  classes  within  vanning 
distance  of  Bedminster  for  the  past 
few  years  and.  of  course,  she  is  an 
excellent  type  for  prosp)ective  hunter 
breeders  to  look  at  carefully.  A 
study  of  this  mare's  individuality 
should  do  much  to  determine  the 
type  of  mare  used  to  produce  top 
hunters.  Far  too  often  we  have 
heard  newcomers  to  the  sptort  say 


C  O  U  N  T  R  'i  LIFE 


that  some  cast-off  from  their  hunter 
-tring.  due  to  some  defect  in  the 
field,  will  be  consigned  to  the 
broodmare  ranks.  We  can't  think 
of  a  better  way  both  to  produce 
inferior  horses  and  flood  the  horse 
market  with  culls  and  dregs,  when 
with  a  little  experience  it  is  quite 
possible  to  procure  mares  of  ex- 
cellent type  and  breeding,  sure  to 
be  an  asset  to  any  hunting  man. 
One  mare  of  this  sort  ought  to  re- 
turn far  more  on  the  investment 
than  could  any  group  of  mares  of 
indifferent  quality.  We  feel  this 
especially  true  this  year  after  see- 
ing the  Saratoga  market  and  re- 
marking how  many  fillies  of  excel- 
lent conformation  are  passed  over 
even  by  discriminating  buyers  for 
fillies  more  fashionably  bred. 

.\fter  a  lap.se  of  -several  years. 
Huntington  Valley  made  a  success- 
ful return  to  the  circuit  this  season. 
Earl  Teater  again  had  the  Albee 
horses  at  top  form  to  dominate  the 
saddle  division.  .Vgainst  the  younger 
saddle  horses.  Hot  Toddy  was  clearly 
best  and  .\merican  Royal,  a  recent 
aquisition  from  Miss  Lulu  Long 
Combs,  together  with  the  mare. 
Sensation,  accounted  for  their  classes. 

Little  Squire,  Audwill  Stable's  be- 
guihng  gray  pony  was  the  reserve 
juniper  champion  at  Huntington 
Valley.  Standing  only  IS.i,  this 
little  fellow  always  appeals  to  the 
public  and  for  years  he  has  been  a 
prime  favorite  wherever  shown. 
Little  Squire's  courage  and  handi- 
ness  in  winning  the  high  jump  was 
remarkable.  Sure  to  be  a  drawing 
card  at  any  show,  he  will  be  much 
sought  after  by  managers.  The 
hunter  champion  here  was  the  well 
known  Lord  Brittan  with  the  fine 
young  horse.  Martin  Vogel's  Demas. 
reserve. 

FISHERMAN'S  LUCK 

{Continued  from  page  -IQ) 

bait  and  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  also  find  a  school  of  stripers. 
Look  for  them  at  the  mouths  of 
inlets,  when  an  outgoing  tide  is 
sweeping  the  tinker  mackerel  out 
to  sea.  Look  for  them  on  the  broad 
beaches  when  the  squid  are  lolling 
in  the  surf  or  when  schools  of 
menhaden  are  moving  along  the 
shore.  Or  at  the  mouths  of  "herring 
runs."  in  the  summertime  when  adult 
alewives  are  returning  from  their 
breeding  sojourn  in  fresh  water,  and 
later  in  the  fall  when  the  young  are 
venturing  out  for  the  first  time. 
Watch  the  diving  terns,  whose  sharp 
eyes  can  always  find  the  surfacing 
minnows. 

Lure  the  bass  with  what  they  are 
feeding  on,  or  with  an  artificial 
bait  which  successfully  imitates  it. 
Stripers  may  be  omnivorous,  but 
they  are  also  suspicious.  When  but- 
terfish  are  on  the  day's  bill  of  fare,  a 
sand  eel  jig  will  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  regardless  of  how  tempt- 
ingly it  may  be  drawn  across  the 
bass's  range  of  vision.  When  they're 
not  striking,  don't  assume  they're 
not  there;  change  your  bait. 

In  the  old  days  there  were  three 
standard  baits  used  for  stripers:  eels 
(or  eel  skins') ,  squid,  whole  or  in 


.sections,  and  mackerel  jigs;  excellent 
lures,  all  three,  but  far  from  an  ade- 
quate selection  to  provide  for  all 
occasions.  Since  the  bass  came  back 
in  such  quantities  in  19.S7,  much  of 
the  experimenting  by  fishermen  has 
been  with  thi.«  matter  of  baits,  and 
today  it  would  be  easy  to  name 
twenty  different  lures  which  have 
proved  effective  at  various  times  and 
under  various  conditions.  Streamer 
flies,  for  instance,  and  feathers  and 
spoons  and  fresh-water  bass  plugs 
and  sea  worms,  with  and  without 
spinners,  and  tin  jigs  in  dozens  of 
different  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors. 

Today,  then,  the  surf  fishermen 
know  a  lot  more  than  they  did  four 
years  ago  about  where  and  when  to 
look  for  striped  ba.<s  and  alxjut 
how  to  lure  them.  What  many  of 
them  do  not  know  is  that  most  of 
the  fish  they  are  having  so  much  fun 
catching  were  the  result  of  one  amaz- 
ingly successful  spawning  sea.<on. 
Unless  nature  can  come  up  with 
another  "dominant  year  class"  some- 
time in  the  near  future,  all  the  surf 
caster's  knowledge  luid  all  nis  fine 
selection  of  lures  will  be  of  about  a.- 
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Striped  bass  will  take  many  baits 

much  use  to  him  as  a  good  set  of 
passenger  pigeon  decoys.  Once  again 
he  will  be  hoping  to  catch  two  or 
three  bass  a  .-sea.son. 

Is  there  anything  he  can  do  about 
it?  Well,  he  can  remember  that  the 
feniide  striper  does  not  spawn  until 
she  is  almost  twenty  inches  long:  if 
every  fish  under  twenty  inches  were 
returned  to  the  water,  each  female 
would  have  at  least  one  chjince  to 
spawn.  Better  still,  he  can  support 
legislation  to  protect  these  immature 
fish — some  of  the  .\tlantic  coast 
states  have  already  made  a  good 
start  in  that  direction.  Finally,  he 
can  remember  that  striped  bass 
formerly  spawned  in  rivers  idl  the 
way  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf — the 
Pilgrims  found  "bas.se''  second  in 
abundance  only  to  cod — and  that 
damming,  pollution,  and  seining 
have  gradually  eliminated  one  good 
breeding  area  after  another.  If. 
through  the  organized  etVorts  of  the 
rod-and-reel  fishermen,  some  of  these 
rivers  could  be  restored  to  the 
stripers,  there  would  be  little  reason 
to  fear  that  the  luck  they  have  had 
in  the  last  six  years  would  ever  de- 
sert them. 


LINCRAFT  FENCE 

The  l.irt;est  est.ues — die  most  pretentious 
farms  —  wherever  you  see  a  "lot"  of 
Fence — you  can  be  sure  it's  LINCRAFT 
eight  times  out  of  ten — because  LIN- 
CRAFT is  the  symbol  of  economy  in 
wooden  Fences.  Styled  to  match  the  most 
magniticent  surroundings — built  to  give 
service — and  priced  to  please  the  most 
discriminating  buyer.  Just  make  sure  it  s 
one  of  LINCRAFT'S  fourteen  beautiful 
Fences  ne.\t  time.  Illustrated  is  a  pasture 
treatment  with  LINCRAFT  English 
Hurdle. 

NEW   lERSEY    FENCE  CO. 

5006  MITCHELL  AVE.,  BURLINGTON  N.  J.  I 
Watervliet.  N.  Y  Wcsterville.  Ohio 


SEND   FOR  THE  NEW 
24    PAGE  LINCRAFT 
CATALOG— IT'S 
FREE! 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF 

•ROYAL- 
DOULTON 


The  Pembroke,  on  Bone  China,  is 
a  pattern  of  delicate  design  and 
bright  enamel  colors,  enhanced  by 

a  rim  of  deep  ivory  Gude 

Gray  Mare  is  a  recent  addition  to 
the  famous  line  of  animal  models 

 Services  for  fish  or  game, 

painted  by  outstanding  artists,  are 

available  in  many  styles  We 

invite  you  to  send  10c  for  fully 
illustrated  booklet  and  the  name 
of  your  nearest  dealer. 


THE  PEMBROKE 


GUDE  GRAY  MARE 


FISH  SERVICE 


September. . . 


Off  The  Gold  Standard: 
The  after  dinner  coffee  ser- 
vice of  Dirilyte  looks  like 
gold  but  is  made  of  several 
metals  to  withstand  stain, 
scratches  and  is  so  easy  to 
clean.  The  inserted  cups  are 
white  Lenox  with  a  gold 
band;  service  for  six,  $89.50. 
The  gracious  tray  of  glass 
with  Lucite  handles  is 
$22.50.  Carole  Stupell,  507 
Madison  Avenue. 


To  Write  On  Your  Slate: 
Bonwit  Teller's  School  and 
College  Headquarters  is 
unique  in  that  it  provides 
for  the  girl  entering  board- 
ing school  as  well  as  the  one 
off  to  college.  Harriett  An- 
drews, who  heads  the  shop, 
has  an  experienced  knowl- 
edge of  the  wardrobe  re- 
quirements— no  matter  the 
girl's  age.  7^21  Fifth  Avenue. 


Beauty  In  The  Bag:  an 
efficient  and  comjjlete  way 
of  forestalling  that  inevitable 
forgetful  act.  A  satchel  con- 
taining all  the  aids  to  look- 
ing and  feeling  your  best 
— even  down  to  toothpaste — 
and  a  space  to  hold  your 
current  essentials.  The  case 
is  sufficiently  small  to  fit  into 
your  luggage  and  trim  enough 
to  carry  in  hand.  In  .seven 
colors.  Price,  $7.50.  At  Eliz- 
abeth Arden,  691  Fifth  Ave. 


Not  A  Slip  In  A  Rug  Load: 
unpredictable  things  can  and 
do  happen  on  in.sccure  rugs. 
Not  that  we  aren't  one  to 
like  the  Magic  Carpet  idea 
— but  for  a  practical  pre- 
vention against  mishaps  and 
a  protection  for  your  Ccar- 
pets,  such  as  mothproofing, 
investigate  "Rug-Snug"  at 
Hammacher  Schlemmer,  145 
East  57. 


Carrousel  Lamp:  a  festive 
note  for  a  yoimg  person's 
room  or  a  decorative  accent 
with  modern  furniture.  The 
white  composition  horse  is 
gaily  decorated  in  the  circus 
manner  and  stands  on  a  nat- 
ural wood  base.  The  shade 
is  made  of  linen,  striped  in 
green,  red  and  white.  You 
will  find  it  at  W.  and  J. 
Sloane,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
47th  Street.  Price,  $37.50. 
Don't  overlook  the  gift  de- 
partment— answers  to  giving 
problems. 
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BACK  TO  SCHOOL 
Riding  Clothes  For 
JUNIORS 

Young  ladles  and  men  re- 
turning to  schools  and  col- 
leges can  select  their  own 
materials  for  riding  habits 
ot  special  school  prices.  For 
details  write  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence in  charge  of  our 
School  Department. 

73  WEST  47th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


New  York  <^ 


Chicago 


MyronW.  Mclntyre 

Ltd. 

ONE,  EAST  35th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
• 

Makers  of 
MEN'S  and  LADIES' 
HUNTING  STOCKS 
HUNTING  SHIRTS 

RIDING  SHIRTS 
BELTS  and  BRACES 
At  all  reputable  stores 


FREE  '* 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X.  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of  your 
76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name   

Address—   

City  State   


Wm.  S.  Pitcairn 

COR  PORATION. 
SeU  Anitrican  Agtnt* 

212  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


in  the  Shops 


■gr-  SI-'  •^•'-rEa. 


Vanity  On  Horseback:  a 
\  ery  festive  rectanfjiilar  pow- 
der box,  made  of  platinum 
and  sold  plate  with  an 
etched  desio;n.  The  horse's 
trappings  are  accented  with 
dots  of  colored  enamel.  The 
case  is  thin  enough  to  fit 
into  any  evening  bag.  The 
price  is,  surprisingly  enough, 
$.■5.00,  and  looks  much  more. 
At  Lord  &  Taylor,  425  Fifth 
Avenue. 


Clan  Conscious:  attrac- 
tively on  the  carry-every- 
thing-with-you  side,  this  bag 
in  the  authentic  Scott  Hunt- 
ing Plaid  is  piped  in  red 
leather.  The  clan  badge  of- 
fers a  usable  thought  to  turn 
to,  "Grace  Me  Guide."  Price, 
$5.95.  There  are  two  types 
of  Scotch  hats  to  match. 
From  Peck  and  Peck,  585 
Fifth  Ave. 


Going  To  The  Dogs:  a 
collar  and  leader  in  the  sig- 
nificant colors  of  red,  white 
and  blue — so  that  your  dog 
will  not  be  outdone  in  show- 
ing his  sentiments.  The  set, 
$5.00.  Dogs,  Inc.,  also  sell 
British  War  Relief  pins  and 
other  accessories.  The  entire 
proceeds  go  to  the  British 
War  Relief  Fund.  The  pin  is 
$2.50.  They  also  offer  a 
unique  service  to  dog  own- 
ers.  57   East   52nd  Street. 


Service  Stripes:  at  Dun- 
hill's  you  will  find  a  very 
trim  man's  cigarette  case; 
made  of  excellent  army  cloth 
it  is  set  off  by  authentic 
"dress  braid"  for  each  branch 
of  the  service — the  Air,  Ma- 
rine and  Medical  Corps — 
Navy  —  Infantry  —  Cavalry. 
Put  in  your  money,  $15,  and 
take  your  choice.  Neat  but 
not  gaudv.  620  Fifth  Ave. 


One  Of  A  Kind:  a  Graal 
glass  vase;  cornflower  blue 
conventionalized  flowers  on 
cloud  white  glass.  The  proc- 
ess of  hand  painting  the  de- 
sign inside  the  glass  was  first 
used  in  the  French  Gale 
work.  This  piece  is  distin- 
guished by  its  delicate  grace 
and  charm  of  color.  Worthy 
of  a  museum  it  should  be 
selected  in  the  light  of  an 
heirloom.  Price,  $150.  At 
Orrefors,  5  East  57th  Street, 
are  to  be  found  other  glass 
rarities.  M.  H. 


it)haL  cojuLL  ha.  rrwhsL  afipuwpUiiabL 


Leather  to  the  sportsman's  taste  —  Center:  a  clock  with  two-tone  case,  seven 
jewel  eight  day  Swiss  movement.  Starting  left:  link  leather  box,  cut  leather 
initials;  coaster  set  of  8,  each  can  be  initialed;  cigarette  humidor,  ash  tray, 
and  lighter;  and  a  stunning  tobacco  humidor. 

saummmm 

Incorporated 

OUTSTANDING  APPOINTMENTS  IN  SOLID  LEATHER 

Ask  at  the  Better  Shops  or  Wrife  Dept.  CL9  for  Catalogue 
30  Ferry  Street,  New  York       •       Schieren  a  name  in  leather  since  1868 


A  Convenience  in  Every  Home 

"I  am  installing  this  lift  in  my  home  for  the  con 
venience  of  our  guests  and  convalescent  members  of 
the  family — not  because  of  present  neeus." 

INCLIN-ATOR 

can  be  used  on  any  straight  stair- 
way  without   interfering   with  the 
customary  use  of  stairs.    Finished    t  ; 
to  harmonize  with  tlie  woodwork. 

"Elevette" 

Installed  in  stairwell,  hall,  closet, 
or  corner  of  any  room.  No  overhead 
machinery ;  with  or  without  shaft 
enclosure.  Cars  any  shape  or  size 
up  to  wheelchair  capacity. 

Either  the  INCLIN-.\TOR  or  the  "Elevette"  can  be  insta 
quickly   in   existing   residences   without   inconvenience   to  y 
family.   In  new  homes  the  installation  is  e.xtremely  simple. 
Descriptive    Booklet   giving   full    information  and 
name  of  nearest  representative  mailed  on  request 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


INCLIN-ATOR 
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South  Cameron  Street 

l>:  ■nui.ihii-x  and  Mnniil.u-ti, 


Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.  S. 

imiitifiCil  I-nsxiniiD   Lill.^  lui    III,  Hum, 


lied 
our 


A. 


EASY  TO  HANDLE  AS  A  SAUCEPAN 

Yef  cooking  results  you  never 
thought  possible 
with  this  sensa- 
^tional  "lightning 
fast"  speed 
cooker  


VISCHER    PRODUCTS  CO. 


Just  imagine  peas  cooked  in  less  than 
1  Minute  .  .  .  mealy  potatoes  in  8 
Minutes  .  .  .  with  color,  flavor  and 
aroma  greatly  enhanced  .  .  .  with 
maximum  amounts  of  vitamins  and 
mineral  salts  retained.  And  meats 
cooked  so  tender  you  cut  them  with 
a  fork.  Write  for  FREE  booklet  today. 

427  Orleans  St. 
Chicago,  III. 
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GOOD  3ences  FOR  EVERY  NEED 


1 1 


OLD  FASHIONED  RAIL  FENCE  BY 


MARLEAU- HERCULES  FENCE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  ERECTORS  OF  ALL  TYPES 
OF  WOODEN,  RUSTIC,  WIRE,  8i  IRON  FENCES. 
3608  DETROIT  AVE.  Write  for  catalog  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


We  li.ive  jsscn'.bled  into  a  single  pop- 
ular priced  Collection  twelve  of  the 
finest  of  the  new  improved  Hybrid 
HemerocaJlis,  including  the  giant  golden- 
yellow  Ophir  (cataloged  at  50c  a  plant). 
Arranged  to  give  a  whole  season  of  bloom 
— Mav  to  August. 

AUREOLE,  orange  yellow:  CITRINA,  pale 
yellOK-,  evening  bloomer;  DAUNTLESS,  pale 
cadmium  yellow,  greenish  throat;  ESTMERE, 
apricot -yellow ;  FLAVA,  lemon-yellow,  fra- 
grant; FLORHAM.  golden-yellow,  fragrant; 
J.  A.  CRAWFORD,  clear  gold;  OPHIR. 
golden-yellow;  ORANGEMAN,  ileep  oranee; 
PATRICIA,  pale  yellow,  greenish  throat; 
QUEEN  OF  MAY,  pale  apricot;  SOVER- 
EIGN, orange-yellow. 

Hardy;  easily  grown.  Now  is  the  time  to 
plant  them. 

12  PLANTS,  All  Different,  $2.50 

Triirsporlatiof?  charge!  pn  finiJ 


For  Beauty  and  Fruit — 

GIANT  CULTIVATED 

BLUEBERRIES 

Fall  Planting  Assures 

Maximum  Growth 
and  Hastens  Bearing 

The  most  (Jcl  i  t;ht  1  ii  I 
combination  of  shruh 
and  fruit  yet  introduced. 
Beautiful,  hronzy  green 
foliaKe,  graceful  white 
flowers,  and  huee  soft  - 
blue  fruit  give  lilueber 
ries  a  charm  found  in  no 
other  shrul).  And  the 
table  quality  is  unsurpassed.  Think  of  picking 
fresh,  firm  berries  from  bushes  on  your  own 
grounds ' 

PRICES  REDUCED  ONE-THIRD 

These  are  the  lowest  prices  we  have  ever 
quoted  on  our  vigorous,  stocky  plants.  18  in. 
high.  We  include  three  varieties  in  every  ship- 
ment to  assure  pollenization  and  long  bearing 
season. 

3  for    $3.50  5  for  $5.00 

12  for  $10.00  100  for  $75.00 

Transportation  charges  prepaid 
Send  rhrrk  or  money  orfh-r  tmlav. 
FREE  illustrated  folder  lists  other  Fall  bar- 
gains. Write  for  it. 


ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 


Box  C. 


Parkvs 
East  View 

East  View,  H. 


FREE  i^LimitedTuHeOtt&f 

If  You  Will  Pay  Express 
Charges  on  Delivery 

The  5  Free  Iris  Listed 
Below  Originally 
Sold  for  $85.00 


Yet  I  wlil  pack  and  ship  them  to  you  free  .-i*^ 
outlined  below.  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 
THEM. 

BELTANE— 36  in.  EARLY.  Challenge  Cup  anrl 
Silver  Medat  Winner.  Gigantic,  rich,  pansy- 
violet  nowers. 

CASTOB-:36  in.  Silver  Medal  Winner.  WhMt- 
jp-ounci  covered  with  violet  pin  dot  stipi>llnK. 

EVELYN  BENSON— 39  In.  Silver  Medal  Win- 
ner.  nrilliant  carmine  flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

GRACE  WAYMAN— 34  In.  My  own  introduc- 
tion. Richest  velvety  pansy-violet. 

KING  MIDAS— 28  in.  EARLY.  Rich  goldcMi- 
buff  and  garnet-brown  blend.  A  new  Ins 
color. 

These  will  he  huge  flowerinff  size  plants,  tlin 
flnest  you  have  ever  seen,  each  t)lant  labele<l. 
You  will  receive  them  apsohitely  free  If  you 
will  send  check  or  money  order  for  the  follow- 
ing superb  Countrv  Life  rolleotion  of  O  Tall 
Bearded  Iris  for  $2.00  and  pay  the  small  ex- 
press charges  on  the  entire  shipment  on 
delivery. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  COLLECTION 

9 OF  THE  WORLD'S  $^-00 
FINEST  IRIS  ^ 
WITH  5  WORLD-FAMOUS  IRIS  FREE 

AMBER  A-  ir.    in.    VERY   EARLY.    FRAGItAN  J 

Hriuht  liiiifMrm  canary  yellow.  Hnge  Mowers. 
DEPUTE  NOMBLOT— 48  in.  Dykes  Medal  Win- 
ner. T'lis   Medal  Is  given  only  to  the  best 
year.    Coppery    red    and  rich 


clarel 


DOLLY  MADISON— 36  In.  RARLY.  A  delightful 
blend  of  soft  pastel  colors  set  off  by  rich 
golden  heard. 
GOLDEN  FLARE— 30  In.  Stiver  Medal  Winner. 

IJnifiue    blend    of    Talisman    Rohc  colors, 
flushed  with  faint  electric  blue. 
COYASUTA— 32    in.    EARLY.  Fine,   large,  rich 
deep  purple.   Robust  grower.    Be.st   of  Its 
color. 

HAPPY  DAYS— 44  In.  American  Iris  So-ieiv 
AwanI  of  Merit.  Mammoth  deep  glistening 
yelh»w  with  <leep  orange  beard.  Fiowern 
seven  inches. 

RAMESES~42  in.  Dykes  Medal  Winner.  Tour- 
maline pink  and  soft  yellow  blend.  A  real 
beauty. 

TRAIL'S  END— In.  An  outst-nndlng  new 
color  tone,  strawberry  red;  a  prodigious 
bloomer. 

VENUS  OE  MILO— 44  In.  FRAGRANT.  A 
gigantic  pure  snow-while.  .Second  choice  of 
Juflges  for  Dvkes  Medal. 
The  above  9  Iris,  with  the  f>  free  Iris,  making 
1 4  in  all  will  bo  sent  to  vou  direct  from  my 
Iris  Ranch  at  Grandview,  Washlntrton,  located 
in  the  fertile  Yakima  Valley,  on  receipt  of 
your  check  or  money  order  for  $2.00.  Cul- 
tural  Directions  Include<l. 

3  Collections  with  15  Free  Iris  for  $5.50 

Mv  De  Luxe  Iris  Book,  showing  8ft  varh  t'es 
In  nattiral  colors,  sent  free  with  each  order; 

ROBERT  y^AiUAH 


Dept.  49 


Baysific,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOXWOOD 

An  unusual  opportunity  to  obtain  Golden  Box  (quite  rare)  and  Green  Box, 
also  large  rhododendrons,  from  a  private  garden  that  has  won  many  prizes: 


Golden  Box 
From  5"  high  x    3"  wide 
to  18"  high  X  12"  wide 
Right  sizes  for  border  beds. 


Green  Box  Trees 

From  40"  high  x  24"  dia. 

to  64"  high  X  40"  dia, 
19  fine  specimens. 


Rhododendrons 
From  12'  high  x  10'  wide 
to  17'  high  X  16'  wide 
In  all  colors. 


September  and  October  are  good  months  to  transplant.  Experienced 
gardener  with  box  available  to  dig  up  and  transplant  if  you  desire. 
Apply:    GEORGE  A.   LEWIS,   45    East   42nd   Street,   New  York 


FREE.. 

Startlingly  Different. 
4-color  Ihroughout.  New  Garden  Extension 
Service.   Many  other  New  Special  Feaiures, 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Inc. 

345  Dreer  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED 

Christian  gentleman  well  connected 
socially  and  financially  to  associate 
with  old  established  Arm  of  insurance 
brokers.  Part  time  required.  Nd  invest- 
ment necessary.  In  reply  state  full  edu- 
cation, background,  and  references. 

Box  39,  %  Country  Life 

1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Gardens 


AN    ENCHANTING    SMALL    GARDEN    IS  LIFTED 
BODILY  FROM   A  VERY  LARGE  ONE 


Septe:mber  and  October  are  the 
month.s  to  get  busy,  frightfully 
busy,  on  planning  a  new  garden,  or 
remaking  an  old  one.  The  failures 
and  disappointments  of  this  summer 
are  forgotten,  or,  better  still,  the  ex- 
periences of  a  few  failures  will  be  a 
guide  to  the  future,  and  the  successes 
can  be  repeated,  but  always  in  a 
bigger  and  better  way! 

What  would  gardeners  do  without 
"next  year?"  How  often  we  hear  and 
find  ourselves  saying: 

"Next  year  I  will  change  this  or 
that."  "Next  year  I  won't  be  such 
a  boob  about  thus  or  so." 

In  other  words,  in  the  back  of  the 
brain  is  the  idea  that  next  year  there 
will  not  be  a  single  mistake,  but  that 
every  bit  of  the  garden  will  be  per- 
fect all  the  time.  A  gardener's  para- 


you  want  to  linger  awhile  and  think 
pleasant,  peaceful  thoughts,  hoping 
to  forget  for  a  moment  the  misery 
and  upheaval  of  the  world. 

Behind  the  fence  are  some  trees. 
These  trees  are  essential,  as  the  gar- 
den depends  on  them  for  shadows. 
They  must  not  be  of  too  dense  a 
variety,  like  Norway  maples,  or  ever- 
greens, or  they  would  make  the  bowl 
a  little  black  hole  of  Calcutta.  Elms, 
willows,  dog\voods,  or  pears,  in  fact 
any  trees  that  are  feathery  and  open, 
will  do  the  trick. 

The  main  part  of  the  bowl  is  grass, 
and  at  the  bottom  is  an  engaging 
figure  of  Pan  blowing  his  pipes.  Real 
water  splashes  from  them  into  a 
small,  round  marble  pool.  In  spring, 
this  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  for- 
get-me-nots, and  pale  yellow  prim- 


The  main  part  oj  the  bowl  is  gnuis;  in  ihe  spring  the  figure  of  Pan  is  encircled  by 
jorget-me-nots  arid  primroses 


di.se — has  anyone  ever  achieved  it,  I 
wonder.'* 

This  month's  garden  is  a  part  of 
a  very  large  and  very  beautiful  one, 
designed  by  a  well-known  landscape 
arcliitcct.  In  it.self,  however,  it  is  a 
whole  little  entity  and  could  be  u.sed, 
or  tlic  idea  could  be  u.sed,  as  a  charm- 
ing small  affair  all  on  its  own.  As  the 
plan  shows,  the  design  could  not  be 
simpler,  but  this  simplicity,  plus  the 
perfect  proportions,  and  the  restraint 
of  the  planting,  make  it  a  little  gem. 

A  brick  walk  leads  to  it,  with  the 
gayest  kind  of  spring  planting  on 
both  sides.  It  is  important  to  have 
this  gay  and  colorful,  as  it  must  be 
a  contrast  to  the  simplicity,  not  to 
say  severity,  of  the  garden  you  are 
walking  into.  I  will  return  later  to 
the  planting  of  the  patli.  but  fir.st  let 
us  have  a  good  look  at  the  little 
garden  it.self. 

It  is  round,  and  shaped  like  a 
bowl.  Its  background  is  a  high 
stockade  French  fence,  on  which 
euonjanus  vines  are  trained.  Charm- 
ing recessed  seats  in  the  fence  makes 


The  planting  along  the  entrance  path  is 
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Sizeable  detailed  hhie-prints  may  be  obtained  on  requ  'st  jroni  Country  Life 


roses,  edged  with  dwarf  box.  The  ef- 
fect on  a  lovely  May  day  is  enchant- 
ing, especially  in  the  early  morning 
or  late  afternoon  when  the  shadows 
are  most  beguiling.  Little  Pan  blow- 
ing away  so  earnestly  in  his  secluded 
small  garden:  the  only  souiid.s,  the 
water  from  his  pipes  and  the  birds 
singing  in  the  trees;  and  the  only 
color,  the  blues  and  yellows  of  the 
forget-me-nots  and  primroses. 

In  summer,  these  flowers  are 
changed  to  a  planting  of  annuals, 
either  small  pink  begonias,  or  white 
vinca  (madagasca) .  or  dwarf  blue 
ageratum.  Make  it  all  the  same  thing 
though,  please,  or  it  would  look  fussy 
and  might  irritate  little  Pan! 

Needless  to  say,  the  turf  in  this 
small  bowl  must  be  perfect.  No 
weeds,  no  crab  grass,  no  bare  spots, 
all  a  smooth  green  piece  of  velvet 
(meaning,  gentle  reader,  care,  good 
soil,  fine  seed,  and  lots  of  fertilizing!) 

Now  we  will  go  back  to  the  plant- 
ing along  the  entrance  path.  As  I  said 
before,  this  is  a  section  of  a  large 
planting  scheme  involving  many  in- 
dividual gardens,  brick  walls,  paths, 
etc.,  so,  to  incorporate  it  in  a  more 
modest  scale,  a  bit  of  imagination 
must  be  used.  On  this  plan,  I  have 


pretended  there  was  a  house,  terrace, 
lawn,  and  shrubbery,  and  then  put 
in  the  real  path  and  little  round 
garden.  This  should  show  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  use  these  ideas  on  a 
small  scale  and  in  a  practical  way. 

The  actual  planting  along  the  path 
shown  in  the  picture,  is  as  follows: 
magnolias  (glauca)  which  give  shade 
and  shadow,  but  do  not  become  too 
dense,  and  under  these  trees  bright 
pink  azaleas  (hinomayo) ,  peonies, 
blue  iris,  dark  purple  violas  (Jersey 
Gem) ,  and  white  alyssum.  This 
makes  a  lovely  gay  planting,  which, 
as  I  before  remarked,  is  essential. 

As  seen  in  the  photograph,  the 
different  heights  and  outlines  of  the 
various  plants  are  important.  Take 
the  German  iris  for  example.  Their 
spiky  leaves  make  nice  accents  all 
through  the  summer.  This  is  an 
asset,  apart  from  their  beautiful 
blooming  ability,  and  heaven  knows 
we  are  grateful  for  that  ability  be- 
cause they  flower  just  as  the  tulips 
are  departing  and  the  garden  is  apt 
to  have  a  dullish  turn  of  mind. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of 
planting  this  path,  if  so  desired.  One 
suggestion  is  this:  crab  apples 
(arnoldiana — as  they  grow  tall  and 


with  Rhododendrons 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


PRIME  importance,  is  your  hav- 
^"'^  ing  the  right  grown  plants  to 
start  with. 

Ones  grown,  for  instance,  as  we 
have  been  doing  so  successfully  for  40 
years,  in  our  1000  acres  of  nurseries. 

This  LaBar  way  of  growing  insures 
your  having  full  strength  roots,  with 
sturdy  free  blooming  tops.  We  can 
offer  you,  in  lots  of  100,  five  to  six 
year  old  seedlings  that  have  9  to  15 
inch  bushy  tops  and  plenty  of  matted 
fibrous  roots,  insuring  quick  growth. 


Or,  you  can  have  in  practically  any 
quantities,  plants  in  any  sizes  up  to 
15  feet.  Some  are  even  larger. 

There  is  no  one  nursery  that  has 
anything,  even  approaching  this  as- 
sortment, in  sizes,  varieties  and  range 
of  prices. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  for 
woodland  planting  and  semi-shady 
places,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to 
Rhododendron  and  Mountain  Laurel. 
We  have  both. 

Fall  is  one  of  the  best  of  planting 
times.  On  orders  for  them,  placed 
during  Sept.  and  Oct.,  we  will  allow 
a  special  10%  discount.  Send  for 
prices.  Get  this  discount. 


RHODODENDRON  NURSERY— FOR  40  YEARS— STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 


with 


Write  for  Literature  and  Prices 


WINDBREAKS 


Don't  risk  the  loss  of  valuable  plants 
and  shrubs  this  Winter.  Give  them 
complete  protection  against  snow,  sleet 
and  icy  winds  with  Rusticraft  "WIND- 
BREAKS," at  moderate  cost.  Also  ideal 
for  use  around  dog  runs.  Made  of  Cal- 
ifornia Redwood,  these  sturdy  and  at- 
tractive "WINDBREAKS"  will  last  for 
20  to  30  years.  Available  in  3,  4  and 
5  ft.  heights. 


GOTTSCHO  PH0T05 


"J  inaynoliaa,  pink  azaleas,  peonies,  blue  iris,  dark  purple  liulas  anil  iihite  alyssum 


ENGLISH  HURDLE  — A  practical  and 
picturesque  fence,  available  in  Chestnut 
or  in  Redwood.  Long-lasting,  easily 
erected,  low-priced. 


POST  AND  RAIL — An  all-purpose  fence 
in  Chestnut,  lasting  20  years.  Available 
in  3  rail  or  4  rail  types. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices 

FENCE 

DAVID  TENDLER 


Mfitttmft 


c  o  . 

Est.  1918 

2  King  Rd.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


.  mi.  mm  »m  m  ^^^^^^ 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gatei  ■  ' 
Imported  French  Picket  English  Hurdle  "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gafei 
Post  and  Rail  Farm  Gates  "E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gates 
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Suites,  exquisitely  conceived, 
two  to  seven  rooms  ^\-ith  pri- 
vate serving  pantries,  at  rea- 
sonable rentals,  including  com- 
plete upkeep  of  the  apartment, 
linen,  light  and  refrigeration 
.  .  .  a  few  attractive  one  room 
apartments  a\-ailable . . .  yearly 
and  seasonal  leases  . . .  Special 
^C  orld's  Fair  Summer  Rates. 
.  .  .  Air  conditioned  Rooms. 
Subwaj^  to  Fair  at  the  door. 


Henry  A.  Rost,  Managing  Director  George  Suter,  Resident  Manager 

FIFTH  AVENUE  .  58th  TO  59th  STREETS  .  NEW  YORK 


OVERLOOKING 
CENTRAL  PARK 


Don't  Climb.RIDE  Upstair 


Install  a  SEDGWICK 
RESIDENCE  ELEVATOR 

Electric  or  Manual  Operation 


FOR  YOUR  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT 


No  permanent  home  miprovement  can  offer  so  much 
convenience  throughout  the  years,  at  so  linle  operating 
cost,  so  little  upkeep,  as  a  SedgT»-ick  Elevator.  No  im- 
mediate investment  can  pay  longer  dividends  in 
freedom  from  hean  strain  and  fatigue.  Lowest  prices 
now.  Satisfied  users  ev'erj'where.  Recommended  by 
physicians.  Investigate  I 

K^kcB  im  New  T«rk  iasycd  Mad  •pcratc  Irpvcal  instalUtiMU  it  mar  o&tt 


RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 

Also  Trunk  Liflf 
Fuel  Lifts 
and  Dun.  h  VTaiters 


SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS 
148  West  ISth  St.        New  York 
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not  too  bushy) ,  azaleas  ( va-seyi) . 
columbine — pink  and  blue,  tulips — 
pinks,  lavender.*,  and  dark  crimson, 
for-get-me-nots.  and  grape  hyacinths. 

Another  idea  would  be  to  keep  this 
entrance  border  all  white:  dogwoods, 
white  azaleas,  white  narcissus  ( recur- 
vus) ,  white  tulips,  white  German 
iris,  and  iberis  (white  perennial 
candytuft) .  .\lthough  this  would 
be  without  color,  the  contrast  of  an 
all  white  alley  way.  leading  to  the 
quiet  little  round  garden,  would  be 
very  satisfactory. 

Whatever  planting  is  used,  I  woidd 
ad^"ise  making  a  foundation  of  a 
ground  cover,  preferably  mjTtle 
(vinca  minor) ,  so  when  the  spring 
bloom  is  over,  a  carpet  of  green  will 
remain  to  see  you  through  the  sum- 
mer months. 


KNOW  YOUR  WEATHER 

I  Continued  from  page 

sky.  and  alto-cumulus  or  the  sheep 
herd  cloud.  These  clouds  will  shortly 
di.sapi>ear  under  the  rising  sun. 
Later,  usually  by  10  a.m.  the  cumu- 
lus clouds,  the  most  lieautiful  of  all 
clouds  begin  to  form.  Under  the 
brilliant  sun  which  shines  down  on 
the  earth  in  the  first  of  the  "  high." 
columns  of  heated  air  are  forced 
aloft  with  the  water  vapor  from 
the  .saturated  soil,  and  soon  rise 
to  altitudes  where  the  surrounding 
cold  air  conden.ses  the  water  vapor 
to  clouds.  These  are  fair  weather 
clouds,  and  though  by  noon  they 
may  thicken  to  form  den.^e  rows 
of  strato-cunuilus.  and  though  from 
this  strato-cunuilus  brief  showers 
may  come,  they  will  all  have  dis- 
appeared by  late  afternoon  and  the 
sun  will  again  have  set  clear.  Before 
the  cumulus  clouds  go  the  fresh 
northwest  winds  will  have  whipped 
out  their  margins  into  fracto- 
cumulus. 

.\n  ice  .-^torm  results  if,  after  a 
long,  inten.-iely  cold  perio<i  that 
has  reduced  the  temperature  of 
the  earth,  of  the  trees,  and  all  ob- 
jects near  the  earth — if  then  it 
should  rain — the  rain  freezes  as  it 
strikes  the  cold  earth,  or  the  cold 
objects  near  the  earth.  The  result 
is  a  coating  of  ice. 

Ice  storms  are  most  severe  in 
eastern  United  States.  One  of  the 
most  spectacular  and  disastrous  oc- 
curred in  New  England  November 
i6-i9.  1931.  They  also  occur,  though 
in  less  severe  form,  in  many  states 
to  the  west.  Southern  states,  most 
states  of  the  Canadian  border,  and 
Far  Western  states  experience  them, 
if  at  all.  in  very  mild  form. 

The  ice  storm  is  one  of  nature's 
most  picturesque  displays.  If  the 
storm  was  cau.^ed  by  a  cold  north- 
west wind  accompanying  the  rain, 
which  is  often  the  case,  the  follow- 
ing day  will  dawn  clear.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  then  glitter  as  if  from 
myriads  of  glistening  jeweb  as  they 
strike  the  ice. 

One  must  enjoy  the  beauty  of  an 
ice  storm,  not  deplore  the  damage 
it  causes,  for  there  is  no  protection 
from  it. 

.\gainsl  hail  the  farmer  has  ^  pro- 
tection, but  one  onlv.  It  is  insur- 


Hail  is  the  result  of  weather's 
most  boisterous  mood;  it  is  formed 
in  the  most  \-iolent  of  storms.  Hail 
may  accompany  a  thunderstorm: 
indeed,  hail  almost  never  occurs  ex- 
cept in  a  thunderstorm.  Under  the 
conditions  that  produce  small  but 
swiftly  rising  masses  of  air.  as  in 
a  cumulo-nimbus  or  thunderhead 
cloud,  rain  may  form  in  the  lower 
cloud  masses,  but  instead  of  falUng 
to  earth,  be  carried  up  by  the 
vigorous  ascending  currents.  Up,  up 
it  goes,  until  it  reaches  a  region  so 
cold  that  it  freezes:  and  still  up, 
collecting  about  itself  a  layer  of 
snow.  At  last  it  is  literally  blown 
out  of  the  ascending  column  of  air 
and  falls  to  one  side  of  the  cloud. 
But  at  lower  levels  it  is  sucked 
again  into  the  uprush  of  air  at  the 
cloud's  base.  Up  again  it  goes  to 
become  coated  with  water,  which 
again  freezes  in  the  higher  regions. 
Again  it  becomes  coated  with  snow. 
Again  it  falls,  .\gain  it  is  sucked  in, 
to  make  the  circle  once  more. 
Finally  the  hailstone,  becoming  too 
heavy  for  even  the  \nolent  whirl  of 
air,  breaks  through  to  come  pound- 
ing to  earth:  to  fall,  usually,  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  thunderstorm. 
Its  last  great  fall  may  wear  it  off 
until  it  may  be  teardrop  in  shapx?: 
but  it  still  will  show  concentric 
circles  of  ice  and  snow,  perhaps  only 
one  layer  of  each,  perhaps  two,  per- 
haps three,  jierhaps  four.  And  every 
layer  means  a  tumultuous  journey 
of  thousands  of  feet  upward,  thou- 
sands of  feet  back  and  thousands  of 
feet  up  again. 

Tornadoes,  the  most  si>ectacular 
and  disastrous  of  all  small  storms 
are  the  terrors  of  the  central  states, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Canadian  border.  No  man-made 
structure  above  ground  can  resist 
the  destructiveness  of  this  wind 
demon.  In  the  Middle  West,  the 
protection  against   tornadoes  espe- 


cially  at  the  rural  schools  is  still 
the  ""cyclone  cave." 

The  writer  had  the  rare  but  per- 
haps not  en\-iable  opportunity  to 
witness  and  to  photograph  the  tor- 
nado here  illustrated.  The  account 
of  this  experience  with  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  and  most  devas- 
tating of  winds  follows: 


C  O  U  N  T  R  'i  LIFE 


The  day  was  not  sultrj-  when  this 
toraado  appeared  for  it  was  too 
early  in  the  spring  (April  6),  but 
it  was  wami  and  pleasant.  Though 
clouds  had  appeared  during  the 
morning,  they  cleared  at  noon  to 
show  a  sky  with  a  bright  sun  that 
continued  to  shine  throughout  most 
of  the  afternoon.  Towaril  sundown 
a  verj"  hea\'A-,  green-black  cloud, 
like  a  cumulo-nimbus,  rolled  over 
from  the  southwest  and  began  to 


Rising   vcinda  disperse  cumulus  clouds 

hail.  The  hail  came  gently  at  first 
and  then  in  great  hard  balls.  For 
several  minutes  this  continued,  then 
came  a  cessation  and  the  sun  burst 
forth  from  its  low  position  in  the 
tvest  (it  was  six  p.  m.) .  illuminat- 
ing the  edges  of  the  ragged  cumu- 
lus and  fracto-nimbus  clouds  to  a 
Drilliant  white.  But  the  heavj' 
^een-black  cloud  above  our  heads 
vas  more  ominous  than  before. 

The  tornado  was  immistakable 
^ven  to  us  who  had  never  seen  one 
lefore.  It  looked  like  a  great  thick 
•ope  hanging  in  a  long,  loose  arch 
Tom  the  cloud  immediately  above, 
rhe  tornado  was  black  and  ragged 
it  its  upp)er  end.  but  it  faded  out 
intil  the  lower  lengths  were  the 
x»lor  of  escaping  steam.  A  soath- 
!ast  wind  had  swung  the  foot  away 
to  the  west  of  the  mother  cloud, 
so  that  though  the  head  of  the 
tornado  was  directly  above  our 
beads,  the  foot  on  the  earth  was 
nearly  a  mile  away.  At  the  head 
could  be  seen  the  funnel  mass  of 
cloud,  rapidly  spLraling:  at  the  foot 
a  dust  cloud  arose  and  fell,  to  rise 
and  fall  again  as  the  tornado  raced 
ijver  cultivated  field  and  meadow. 
The  column  of  steam-like  cloud 
could  be  seen  reaching  through  this 
dust  cloud  to  the  ground. 

The  mother  cloud  was  traveling 
northeastward,  but  the  southeast 
surface  w-ind  moved  the  foot  of  the 
tornado  to  the  northwest.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  tornado  became  longer 
md  longer.  Loops  appeared  in  it 
(the  begmning  of  such  a  loop  may 
Je  seen  in  the  illustration) ,  the 
oops  moved  up  the  long  cloud  to 
ippear  hke  coils,  and  then  the  tor- 
lado  broke.  With  the  breaking  of 
he  steam-like  cloud,  the  tornado 
lisappeared.  but  the  dust  cloud  at 


the  base  continued  its  whirl  for 
nearly  a  mile  before  it.  too,  disap- 
peared. From  the  green- black  cloud 
there  now  fell  a  heavy  ram,  but  the  , 
tornado  had  gone. 

This  tornado  was  longer  than 
most,  but  the  foot  was  narrower 
than  most,  for  it  was  never  more 
than  300  feet  wide,  and  at  times 
only  100  feet.  The  devastation  it 
accomplished  wherever  this  narrow 
foot  struck  was  as  appalling  as  if 
it  were  the  largest,  thoise  that  cover 
ItKM)  feet.  It  made  a  path  seven 
miles  long  in  the  ten  minutes  of  its 
life,  and  though  it  moved  through 
open  countrj-  it  damaged  everj- 
building  it  struck,  and  completely 
demolished  one  house. 

A  tornado  is  a  powerful  whi-' 
that  Is  started  by  convection  cu 
rents,  not  at  the  ground  level  as  ii. 
the  case  of  a  "dust  de\-il."  but  in 
the  cloud  level,  some  thousands  of 
feet  above.  Convection  currents 
muif  be  especially  powerful  aloft  " 
start  the  tomadic  whirl;  such  cc:i- 
ditions  occur  only  on  the  east  or 
southeast  margin  of  a  "low,"  and 
most  frequently  in  March,  April,  or 
May  when  cold  air  aloft  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  earth- 
warmed  air  of  sunny  days.  The 
whirling  mass  of  air  with  its  fimnel- 
shaped  cloud  may  extend  only  , 
slightly  beyond  the  cloud  which 
forms  it.  and  so  never  reach  the 
earth-  But  too  frequently  the  rotat- 
ing air  win  involve  the  air  below 
it,  and  so  set  up  a  whirling  column 
that  extends  down,  down  until  the 
earth  is  reached.  Hail  is  formed  by 
the  same  violent,  turbulent  uplift 
and  descent  of  air  that  starts  the 
tornado.  Indeed,  hail  seems  always 
to  accompany  a  tornado,  to  pre- 
cede it.  or  to  foUow  it,  though  a 
tornado  does  not  necessarily  always 
accompany  hail. 

THE  visible  part  of  a  tornado  is 
the  cloud  that  is  formed  about 
the  axis  of  whirling  winds.  These 
winds  rotate  so  violently  (from  300 
to  500  miles  per  hour  it  is  esti- 
mated* .  that  they  greatly  reduce  the 
air  pressure  toward  the  center  of  the 
whirl;  this  reduction  causes  the  air 
there  to  expand  and  to  cool;  and  the 
cooling  forms  a  visible  cloud. 

The  destruction  caused  by  torna- 
does is  tremendous  ( the  tornadoes 
of  ilississippi.  Georgia.  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  South  Carolma  on 
April  6,  1936,  killed  more  than  400 
people  and  did  §^0.000.000  dam- 
age) .  The  unbeUevably  high  winds 
destroy  everything  in  their  path. 
And  when  the  storm  passes  through 
a  city  (as  at  Gaines^Tlle,  Ga_ 
on  April  6.  1936)  the  result  is  ap- 
palling. The  vacuumlike  center  of 
the  storm  causes  the  internal  pres- 
sure of  the  air  in  buildings  to  burst 
the  walls  open  as  it  passes  over. 
The  force  of  the  winds  will  lift  and 
carry  away  objects  as  heavy  as  a 
locomotive.  In  addition  to  the  great 
destruction,  the  tornado  does  freak- 
ish things:  it  drives  straws  into 
boards,  and  takes  the  feathers  off 
chickens.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
imlikely  pranks  of  the  tornado  here 
illustrated  was  to  kiD  a  horse  by 
driving  a  com  cob  into  the  front 
of  its  head. 
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NATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW 
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YEARLING  SALES 

The  annual  yearling  sales  at 
Saratoga  are  generally  considered 
the  best  barometer  to  the  condition 
of  horse  affairs  in  the  United  States. 
(And,  in  no  small  measure,  there- 
fore, because  of  the  close  relation- 
ship between  horse  affairs  and  the 
economic,  also  of  the  state  of  the 
nation.) 

The  sales  were  held  from  August 
2,  a  date  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual  because  of  the  large  lumiber 
of  new  consignors,  through  August 
20.  Crowds  that  seemed  quite  up 
to  the  standard  of  past  years,  if 
not  quite  so  eager,  visited  the  sales 
with  regularity.  Prices,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  most,  were  excellent  consider- 
ing the  conditions;  only  a  few 
observers  were  distressed  at  the 
trend  they  showed. 

In  all,  693  yearlings  were  sold  for 
$1,226,725.  That  is  an  average  of 
slightly  more  than  $1,770  per 
yearling. 

Last  year,  6-l.'3  yearlings  were  sold 
for  $l,3j50,4.7.5— an  average  of  $2,100 
per  yearling.  The  number  of  year- 
lings offered  last  year  was  the  larg- 
est since  19,S0  and  represented  an 
increa.se  over  1938  of  15%.  This 
year,  the  number  of  offerings  broke 
all  records. 

The  top  price  of  the  sale  this 
year  was  $18,000  paid  by  Mrs. 
Isabel  Dodge  Sloan's  Brookmeade 
Stable  (after  something  of  a  struggle, 
particularly  with  the  ever-present 
Mrs.  Ethel  V.  Mars)  for  a  brown 
colt  by  Sickle  out  of  Friendly  Gal, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Gailahad  3rd  out 
of  a  Sardanapale  mare — thus  of 
the  finest  Franco-British  breeding. 
Last  year  two  colts  went  for  $20,000, 
one  by  Blenheim  2nd,  the  other  by 
Sir  Gailaiiad  3rd. 

There  were  fewer  individuals  go- 
ing for  $10,000  or  more  this  year. 
(Last  year  there  were  15.)  Yet, 
there  was  no  very  noticeable  weak- 
ness in  the  market  for  yearlings  that 
ranged  in  price  from  $2,000  to  the 
$10,000  level.  Here  is  a  list  of  those 
who  went  for  $10,000  or  more,  12, 
and  all  colts. 

$18,000:  br.  c,  by  Sickle— Friendly 
Gal,  by  Sir  Gaihdiad  3r<l;  offered  by 
R.  A.  Fairbairn,  bought  by  Mrs. 
Isabel  Dodge  Sloan's  Brookmeade 
Stable; 

$16,000:  imported  ch.  c,  by  Hy- 
perion— Gwyniad,  by  Salmon-Trout: 
from  Claiborne  Stud  to  ]Mrs.  Jane 
du  Pont  Lunger's  Christiana  Stable; 

$15,000:  b.  c,  by  Pharamond  2nd 
— La  Chica,  by  Sweep:  from  Leslie 
Combs,  agent,  to  W.  E.  Boeing: 

$12,700:  ch.  c.,  by  Physic  Bid- 
Ready,  by  High  Time;  from  W.  H. 
Lipscomb  to  Brookmeade  Stable; 

$12,500:  ch.  c,  by  Blenheim  2nd 
— Gotoit,  by  Mad  Hatter;  from 
Claiborne  Stud  to  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis: 

$12,000:   br.  c,  by  Bull  Dog— 


Rose  Leaves,  by  Ballot;  from  Cold-^ 
stream  Stud  to  Mrs.  Ethel  V.  Mars' 
Milky  Way  Farm; 

$12,000:  b.  c,  by  Blenheim  2nd 
— One  Hour,  by  Snob  2nd;  from 
R.  A.  Fairbairn  to  Millsdale  Stable; 

$11,600:  b.  c,  by  Pharamond  2nd 
— Helen  Drake,  by  Ultimatum; 
from  Warner  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  to  Milky 
Way  Farm; 

$11,500:  b.  c,  by  Bull  Dog— 
Felina  2nd,  by  Swynford,  from  Ken- 
neth N.  Gilpin  to  John  Hay  Whit- 
ney; 

$10,000:  b.  c,  by  Bull  Dog- 
Fairy  Eyes,  by  Pot  au  Feu;  from 
Coldstream  Stud  to  Jack  Howard; 

$10,100:  gr.  c.  by  Sir  Gailahad 
3rd— Triumph  2nd,  by  Stefan  the 
Great:  from  Claiborne  Stud  to  Wil- 
liam Woodward's  Belair  Stud; 

$10,000:  b.  c,  by  Broadside— 
Frizeur,  by  Sweeper;  from  Leslie 
Combs,  II,  to  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lewis: 

Buyers  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  they  at  least  knew 
what  the  fashionable  breeding  of 
the  day  is.  Ladies — Mrs.  Sloan,  Mrs. 
Mars,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Brom- 
ley, Mrs.  John  D.  Hertz,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Payson's  stable,  Mrs.  Mervyn  War- 
ner LeRoy — were  as  active  as  usual. 
Well  known  racing  figures  made 
substantial  purchases — among  them 
Mr.  Whitney,  Carleton  F.  Burke, 
Neil  S.  McCarthy.  Thomas  Piatt, 
Mr.  Boeing,  Louis  B.  Mayer,  Cleave- 
land  Putnam,  Myron  Selznick,  R.  J. 
Kleberg — and  there  were  some  not- 
able newcomers,  particularly  Walter 
Chrysler,  Jr. 

OPINION 

Before  the  sales,  there  was  a 
rather  sharp  divergence  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  or  not  this  was 
the  time  to  buy  Thoroughbreds. 
Some  contended  that  there  will  be 
more  racing  than  ever  this  coming 
year,  particularly  now  that  the  first 
track  has  been  settled  for  New  Jer- 
sey. Others,  looking  at  the  tents 
erected  in  Saratoga  for  the  stable 
help — there  were  so  many  horses 
there  this  year  that  the  men 
couldn't  sleep  in  the  stalls,  as  they 
usually  do — that  there  won't  be 
enough  money  to  go  around.  Some 
see  a  bigger  racing  world  than  ever 
before;  others  see  so  many  horses 
in  competition  that  the  poor  indi- 
vidual racing  man  will  get  a  lower 
average  than  ever  before.  .  .  . 

HORSES  FOR  WAR 

The  presence  of  British  and 
French  horse  buying  commissions 
in  the  United  States  during  the 
early  months  of  the  war  led  to  the 
general  impression  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  our  horses  had  been 
shipped  abroad. 

This  is  not  so.  Actually,  more 
hor.ses  have  been  imported  into  the 
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United  States  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  than  have  been  sliipped 
out. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington  advises  Country  Life 
that  in  the  period  from  September 
1,  1939,  to  June  30.  1940,  inclusive, 
7,273  horses  and  4.141  mules  were 
exported.  During  the  same  time 
10.136  horses  and  1,245  mules  were 
inspected  for  importation. 

FAMOUS  HORSES 

Among  the  horses  imported  into 
the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  the  war  are  many  famous  ones. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  stallion 
Bahram,  purchased  for  $160,000  by 
a  syndicate  consisting  of  Alfred 
Gwynne  Vanderbilt.  Walter  Chrys- 
ler, Jr.,  Sylvester  Labrot  and  James 
Cox  Brady;  he  is  to  stand  at  Saga- 
more Farm  in  Maryland  at  a  fee 
of  $2,500. 

Bahram  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  best  horse  produced  in  England 
in  the  last  quarter  century.  He  was 
bred  and  raced  by  the  Aga  Khan; 
a  son  of  Blandford  he  was  out  of 
Friar's  Daughter,  by  Friar  Marcus. 

Bahram  was  unbeaten.  He  was  a 
consistent  tw^o-year-old  in  1934,  won 
five  races  and  about  $58,000,  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Free 
Handicap,  in  which  England's  juve- 
niles are  annually  rated.  In  1935  he 
won  his  four  starts:  the  Triple 
Crown,  consisting  of  the  2.000 
Guineas,  the  Derby,  and  the  St. 
Leger  and  in  addition  the  St.  James 
Palace  Stakes  at  Ascot. 

CROMWELL'S  THOUGHT 

Thomas  B.  Cromwell,  veteran 
Kentucky  breeder  and  judge  of 
horseflesh,  founder  and  first  editor 
of  "The  Blood-Horse,"  has  printer's 
ink  as  well  as  Thoroughbred  blood 
in  his  veins.  At  frequent  intervals 
he  gets  out  an  interesting  pamphlet 
in  which  he  not  only  off'ers  to  ar- 
range purchases  and  sales  of  Thor- 
oughbreds for  reasonable  commis- 
sions but  also  offers  some  pungent 
comment  on  the  current  scene. 

In  the  latest  number  of  his  book- 
let to  come  to  hand,  he  has  this  to 
say  under  the  title  "Another 
Thought": 

"Anyone  going  into  racing  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  profit,  is 
entitled  to  deduct  from  his  other 
income  the  losses,  if  any,  incurred 
in  the  operation  of  his  racing  stable. 
A  person,  a  Hollywood  actor,  say, 
with  an  income  as  low  as  $100,000 
a  year,  could,  if  he  had  losses,  have 
the  Government  paying  about  40% 
of  the  cost  of  operation  of  his  rac- 
ing stable.  On  an  income  between 
$100,000  and  $150,000.  the  tax  is 
68%.  The  tax  increases  progressively 
up  to  85%. 


"There  is  a  noted  movie  magnate 
in  California  who  has  an  income  in 
the  85 '"r  tax  bracket.  lie  is  in  rac- 
ing, anil  has  lots  of  fun  out  of  it. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  have  access 
to  his  books,  but,  if  he  is  losing,  the 
Government  is  paying  85%.  of  his 
racing  stable  costs. 

"So.  if  you,  or  any  of  your  friends, 
are  wanting  to  have  your  fun  par- 
tially at  Government  expense,  just 
to  sort  o'  offset  what  you  have  been 
contributing  to  those  'benefits'  for 
farmers,  etc..  why  not  buy  a  few 
yearlings  and  start  racing  stables,  to 
be  followed  by  breeding  establish- 
ments?" 

TRAIL  RIDE 

The  Green  Mountain  Horse  As- 
sociation scheduled  its  fifth  annual 
100-Mile  Trail  Ride,  August  29,  30, 
and  31,  from  Woodstock,  Vermont. 
The  entries  suggested  another  very 
successful  event. 

The  Vermont  ride  is  the  "grand- 
father" of  all  the  other  100-mile 
endurance  rides  which  are  held 
throughout  the  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
note  that  no  less  than  twenty  100- 
mile  rides  arc  planned  for  this  year, 
which  shows,  to  some  extent,  how 
interest  in  trail  riding  has  increased. 

The  unusual  popularity  of  this 
type  of  a  contest  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  its  sporting  aspect.  It  is  one  of 
those  peculiar  situations  where  an 
amateur  has  as  much  chance  of  win- 
ning as  a  professional.  The  contestant 
also  has  to  make  some  preparation 
and  some  contribution  to  this  affair 
himself.  It  is  not  a  case  where  a 
stable  boy  can  train  the  mount  and 
the  owner  do  the  riding. 

The  primary  object  of  the  ride  is 
to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  the 
breeding  and  use  of  good  saddle 
horses  possessed  of  stamina  and 
hardiness,  and  qualified  to  make 
good  mounts  for  the  trail,  and  sec- 
ondly to  encourage  and  demonstrate 
the  class  of  horsemanship  that  is  re- 
quired in  long  distance  riding. 

Horsemanship  is  as  important  as 
the  condition  of  the  horse  and  no 
poor  horseman  or  horsewoman  ever 
won  an  endurance  ride.  The  horse 
must  be  in  as  perfect  condition  as 
it  is  possible  to  put  him  and  this 
is  very  ea.sily  done  if  the  riiler  is 
willing  to  spend  a  short  time  daily, 
for  a  month  or  so  prior  to  the  ride, 
following  advice  given  in  the  many 
articles  that  have  been  written  on 
"Conditioning  Horses  for  Endurance 
Rides." 

The  trails  cover  some  of  Ver- 
mont's finest  riding  country.  The 
footing  and  scenery  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Every  kind  of  going  is  en- 
countered, stretches  of  level  for 
brisk  trotting;  long  up-hill  grades 
to  higher  elevations  and  grand 
views;  and  then  slow  winding  de- 


DAIERRIDIIGITYOIIR  ELBOW! 


A  five  foot  jump  looms  before 
you !  Every  muscle,  every  nerve  is 
straining  to  lift  your  horse  up 
and  over.  Danger's  riding  at  your 
elbow — and  tbat's  what  adds  the 
greatest  thrill  of  all.  But  it's  no 
time  to  wonder  about  strength  .  .  . 
in  yourself,  your  horse,  or  your 
riding  hardware. 


Star  Steel  Silver 
Stirrup  No.  249 


In  the  hunting  field  or  just  hacking,  you'll  be  grateful 
for  the  proved  extra  strength  of  Star  Steel  Silver  Riding 
Hardware.  This  special  new  alloy  makes  high-strength 
bits,  spurs  and  stirrups  that  can't  break  under  sudden 
shocks — that  mean  safety,  alicays! 

And  you'll  enjoy  the  gleaming  beauty  of  Star  Steel  Sil- 
ver after  years  of  the  hardest  use.  For  its  silvery  bril- 
liance is  not  a  plated  finish  but  goes  right  through  the 
metal. 


^"/y  St. 
enduri,, 


VoMr  a'>d 


you  both 


'^"'"n.  Conn  ^o- 
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Bryn  Mawr 

Horse  Show 

HOUND  SHOW 
at 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

44th 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

September  25,  26,  27 
and  28,  1940 
Excellent  Prizes  in  Every  Class 
Send  for  Prize  List 

St.  George  Bond,  Secretary 

246  So.  15th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


ing 
Horse  Show 

PIPING  ROCK 
Locust  Valley,  Long  Island 

• 

Wednesday,  Thursday, 

Friday  and  Saturday 
October  2,  3,  4,  5,  1940 


Breeding  Classes  •  Children's 
Classes    •    Military  Classes 
Ponies    and    Bridle  Hacks 
Hunters  and  Jumpers 


INVITATION  OPEN 
JUMPING  TOURNAMENT 
Military  vs.  Civilian 
$1,500  Prize  Money 
I\o  Entry  Fee 


ENTRIES  CLOSE 
SEPTEMBER  2l8t 


For  Prize  Lists  and  Information 
Address 

HERBERT  E.  INGRAM, 

Horse  Show  Secretary 
31  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Telephone:  REcior  2-3295 


scents  into  the  valleys  below.  Some 
trails  are  through  the  forests  with 
evergreen  boughs  almost  touching 
the  rider  on  each  side  as  he  rides 
by,  and  others  are  across  fields 
where  one  may  have  a  gate  to  open 
and  close  {don't  jorget  to  close!) 
to  keep  the  farmers'  cows  in  their 
proper  pastures. 

The  riders  have  seven  hours  in 
which  to  ride  forty  miles.  This  in- 
cludes whatever  time  they  take  out 
for  lunch,  watering  their  horses, 
changing  shoes,  if  necessary,  and 
the  various  other  things  that  con- 
sume time  on  a  ride  of  this  type. 

The  second  day's  ride  will  be  over 
a  different  route  but  under  the  same 
conditions  and  in  a  similar  environ- 
ment. The  third  morning  the  riders 
will  cover  twenty  miles  in  three 
hours  and  this  will  complete  the 
100  miles. 

The  ride  is  not  a  race  for  no  one 
is  allowed  to  finish  in  less  than  17 
hours.  When  the  ride  is  over  the 
judges  will  be  interested  only  in 
the  condition  of  the  horses.  The 
horse  that  is  in  the  best  condition 
— if  his  time  record  is  perfect — will 
be  the  winner  even  though  the  rider 
has  to  eat  from  the  mantel  for  the 
following  week. 


POLO 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

more  "normal"  year,  might  still  be 
required  to  sit  on  the  sidelines.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  for  the 
game. 

Apparently  five  teams  will  ap- 
pear as  follows: 

Gulf  Stream:  .1.  II.  H.  Phipps, 
Michael  Phipps,  Winston  Guest,  .1. 
C.  Rathborne.  Obviously  not  a  side 
to  be  trifled  with,  consisting  of  a 
useful  No.  1  and  three  stars  who 
have  played  the  game  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Buenos  Aires,  from  London 
to  Manila.  Michael  Phipps  is  a 
player  of  great  dasli,  Winston  Guest 
has  played  polo  that  ranks  witli  the 
best,  and  Cocie  Rathborne  is  not 
a  back  to  be  pu.shed  around. 

Gkkat  Neck:  G.  H.  Mead,  .Jr., 
.1.  P.  Grace,  Jr.,  Stewart  Igleliart, 
R.  E.  Strawbridge,  Jr.  This  team 
is  a  tribute  to  the  ijrowth  to  full 


stature  of  Igiehart's  game;  this  10- 
goal  star  is  no  longer  just  a  player, 
he  is  now  a  leader  as  well.  In  Mead 
and  Grace  he  has  undertaken  to 
lead  two  youngsters  from  Yale,  the 
former  a  nippy  No.  1,  the  latter 
a  ruthless  No.  2.  Bobby  Straw- 
bridge,  chairman  of  the  Polo  Asso- 
ciation, was  on  his  first  Open 
Championship  team  in  1920  and  has 
been  on  17  Open  Championship 
teams  since,  more  than  any  other 
polo  player. 

Texas:  C.  B.  Wrightsman,  J.  P. 
Mills,  Cecil  Smith,  George  A.  Oliver, 
Jr.  No  team  with  Cecil  Smith  and 
Wrightsman's  pony  string  can  be 
ignored.  Frankly,  it  will  depend 
largely  on  Mills's  form  in  the  im- 
portant offensive  position;  young 
George  Oliver,  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  Open  tournament, 
will  impress  critics  of  the  game  with 
the  power  of  his  game. 

BosTWicK  Field:  Stephen  San- 
ford,  G.  H.  Bostwick,  C.  S.  von 
Stade,  William  Post,  II.  Pete  Bost- 
wick organized  the  team  that  won 
the  Open  last  year;  he  is  a  shrewd 
bargainer  and  in  Charley  von  Stade 
picked  up  one  of  the  future  greats 
of  the  game.  Judging  from  his  ex- 
perience. Laddie  Sanford  could  play 
No.  1  with  his  eyes  shut,  while  Post 
is  one  of  the  best  backs  in  the 
business. 

Aknusti:  G.  S.  Smith,  R.  L. 
Gerry,  Jr.,  E.  T.  Gerry,  Alan  Corey. 
Here  are  three  really  good  players 
who  have  elected  to  take  a  young- 
ster, Corey,  also  from  Yale,  along 
with  them.  This  team  is  stronger 
than  you  might  tiiink  l)ecau.se  it  is 
so  well  designed. 

Some  captious  critics  have  con- 
.sidered  this  rather  a  moderate  polo 
season.  As  I  look  over  the  teams 
in  the  Open,  I  am  amazed  to  see 
how  well  balanced  they  are — from 
24  to  2'8  goals — and  how  wide  the 
experience  of  the  players  hius  been. 

Of  the  20  players  listed,  nine  have 
played  International  i)olo  for  the 
United  States,  11  have  played  in 
England,  seven  in  .\rgentina.  three 
ill  India!  California  and  Texas  have 
seen  all  the  outstanding  players  en- 
gaged, and  some  of  the  youngsters. 

It  will  interest  polo  players  to 
learn  that  the  teams  in  the  Open 


POLO 

NATIONAL  OPEN 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
and 

WATERBURY  CUP 
TOURNAMENT 
at 

Meadow  Brook  Club 
Westbury,  L.  I. 


SEPTEMBER  7  through  22, 

with  important  matches 
each  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
AT  3.30  P.M. 


FIVE  TEAMS  COMPOSED  OF 
COUNTRY'S  LEADING  PLAYERS 


Entire  East  Stand,  Unreserved 
^1.00 

Entire  West  Stand,  Unreserved 
^2.00 

BOX  SEATS,  ^3.30  &  ^4.40 
(Taxes  Paid) 


Information  and  Reservations: 

UNITED  STATES 
POLO  ASSOCIATION 

551  Fifth  Ave.,  (at  45th  St.) 
New  York 
Phone:  VAnderbih  6-5636 


The  Great  Neck  team  that  won  the  Xatioyial  20-Goal  Tournament:  E.  V.  Carpenter, 
Steu-art  Iglehart,  Mrs.  Pete  Bostwick,  J.  P.  Grace,  Jr.,  Gerald  Dempsey 


NEW  •STURDY  •LIGHTWEIGHT 

Natinnal 
Boat  Trees 


Make  Your  Boots 
LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 


^500 

4pc.set 


Smart  riders  are  enthusiastic 
about  these  husky,  efficient 
hoot  trees  that  permit  per- 
fect air  circulation — over- 
come perspiration  evils. 
Sturdily  made  of  indestruc- 
tible hard  vulcanized  fibre  and 
stainless  steel — they  give  you  a  life- 
time of  service.  They  weigh  only  32 
ounces — are  easy  to  put  in  and  take 
out.  Enjoy  the  convenience  and 
comfort  these  National  Boot  Trees 
afford.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's 
or  send  8.7.00  per  set  on  approval 
to: 

NATIONAL 
VULCANIZED  FIBRE 

DEPARTMENT  9C 
I    WILMiNCTON,  DELAWARE 


CO. 
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were  selectee!  by  the  leading  players 
of  the  game  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  produce  a  good  tournament. 
There  are  no  30-goal  teams  in  this 
year's  event,  as  has  often  happened 
in  the  past,  but  if  anybody  could 
have  produced  such  an  outfit  its 
entry  would  have  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted. This  is  still  the  "open" 
championship. 

As  a  spectator,  my  favorite  part 
of  a  polo  tournament  is  the  day 
of  the  semi-finals.  Then  you  see  all 
four  of  the  teams  that  are  looking 
for  first  honors,  generally  on  the 
same  day,  when  impressions  of  ])ace 
are  as  fresh  as  the  differences  in 
scores.  I  particularly  enjoyed  the 
semi-finals  of  the  '-iO-goal  tourna- 
ment, two  matches  played  the  same 
afternoon,  July  i^o,  on  Bostwick 
Field  and  at  the  nearbv  Koslvn 
Polo  Club. 

It  was  a  stiHing  liot  day.  And  in 
the  stand  at  Bostwick  Field,  hud- 
dled in  the  shade  of  a  few  trees, 
were  just  96  people.  (I  counted 
them.)  In  the  stand  opposite,  right 
out  in  the  sun,  were  eight.  Two  of 
the  eight  were  Dev  Milburn  and  I — 
and  I  must  say  I  thoroughly  en- 
joyed this  game. 

The  greatest  player  of  all  time — 
and  I'm  sure  Tommy  Hitchcock  will 
understand  this  superlative — had 
two  nephews  in  the  game,  young 
Skiddy  and  Charlie  von  Stade,  the 
latter  just  out  of  a  sickbed  with  a 
fever  of  101.  He  was  very  intent 
on  the  game,  followed  it  closely  with 
frequent  pungent  suggestions,  but 
nevertheless  managed  to  discuss 
modern  polo  between  shots  and 
periods. 

Every  generation  of  players,  he 
said,  has  its  heroes  and  emulates 
them.  A  few  year«  ago  every  young- 
ster wanted  to  slam  the  ball  like 
Hitchcock.  Today  they  all  want  to 
dribble,  to  tease,  to  baby  the  ball 
in  the  manner  of  Iglehart.  .  .  .  Very 
unsatisfactory,  very  bad  polo,  ex- 
cept for  a  great  artist;  he  wishes 
they'd  learn  simple  strategy  and 
stick  to  it;  hit  hard  and  accurately; 
get  there  fast;  get  it  there  fast. 
Polo  is  a  game  of  speed. 

Iglehart  demonstrated  himself  a 
fully  developed  polo  general  in  the 
'20-goal  tournament.  Brilliantly,  he 
led  a  team  consisting  of  the  veteran 
Gerald  Denipsey,  young  E.  N.  Car- 
penter and  young  Peter  Grace  to  a 
substantial  victory.  First  they  beat 
the  Hurricanes,  8  to  6,  then  Aknusti, 
13  to  3,  then  Pegasus  by  a  score 
of  10  to  5,  then,  in  the  final,  Bost- 
wick Field,  by  12  to  7. 

The  following  teams  took  part: 


Hurricanes 
R.  L.  Eisner 
Stephen  San  ford 
G.  A.  Oliver,  Jr. 
A.  L.  Corey,  Jr. 

Pegasus 
Del  Carroll 
C.  C.  Combs,  Jr. 
C.  R.  Harrison 
Tom  Guv 


Delhi 
Shaw  Robinson 
E.  H.  Gerrv 
J.  T.  Mather 
R.  L.  Gerry,  Jr. 

Texas 
C.  B.  Wrightsman 
Louis  Rowan 
Cecil  Smith 
J.  B.  Gilmore 


Easfcott  Akiiusfi 

Merrill  Fink  W.  H.  Chisholni 

E.  A.  S.  Hopping  J.  P.  Mills 

E.  W.  Hopping  E.  T.  Gerrv 

J.  M.  Schifl  H  A.  Gerry 

Great  Neck         Bost  trick  Field 

G.  H.  Dempsey  H.  H.  Webb 


J.  P.  Grace,  Jr.        G.  H.  Hostwi.k 
S.  B.  Iglehart  F.  S.  von  SUulc.  Jr. 

E.  N.  Carpenter       C.  S.  von  Stade,  Jr. 

East  Williston 
Henry  Lewis 
J.  K.  Sccor 
William  Post,  II 
R.  E.  Strawbridge,  Jr. 

The  scores: 

Great  Neck.  8;  Hurricanes,  0 
Pegasus,  9;  Eastcott,  2 
Bostwick  Field,  (i;  Delhi,  3 
Texas,  11;  Ea.st  "Williston,  4 
(Ircat  Nock,  LS:  .\knusli,  '.i 
(ircat  Neck.  10;  Pot;asus,  .> 
Bostwick  Field,  \->;  Texas,  !) 
(ireat  Neck,  12;  Bostwick  Field,  7 

As  this  is  being  printed,  five  teams 
appeared  in  Cleveland  for  the  Na- 
tional l^-goal  tournament.  An  ac- 
count of  the  event  will  a])pear  in 
the  next  issue. 


HUNTING  ON  A  BUDGET 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

the  woods,  hunting  on  their  own 
hook.  For  he  knows  that,  unless  they 
find  a  fox  on  the  way,  the  first  faint 
note  of  his  horn  will  bring  them 
right  back  to  him. 

Beach  is  not  a  man  of  independent 
means.  Throughout  the  summer,  he 
works  from  dawn  until  dusk  on  his 
farm.  In  winter  he  adds  to  his  income 
by  selling  the  hunters  he  and  his  sons 
raised  and  made.  But  he  will  accept 
no  recompense  for  his  services  to  the 
Hunt. 

"I've  been  offered  many  a  good 
salary  to  be  huntsman  for  other 
packs,"  he  said.  "But  I  turned  them 
down.  If  a  man  loves  hunting  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  paid  for  it." 

Becau.se  of  Beach's  system  of  get- 
ting hounds  that  will  hunt  and  then 
letting  them  get  on  with  their  work 
with  no  unnecessary  interference, 
there  are  no  pretty  pictures  of  hounds 
closely  packed  going  to  covert, 
though  once  they  are  running  they 
might  often  be  covered  by  the  tradi- 
tional blanket.  However,  leading  fig- 
ures of  the  rival  hunts  will  confi- 
dentially admit  that  Casanova  has 
the  fastest  and  most  efficient  pack 
in  the  state.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
every  official  of  the  Hunt  and  most 
of  the  field  are  mounted  on  Thor- 
oughbreds. They  have  to  be  to  keep 
up  with  those  running  hounds. 

In  addition  to  its  officials,  Casa- 
nova Dundiers  many  sporting  charac- 
ters among  its  subscribers.  J.  Cliaun- 
cey  Williams,  formerly  Master,  is  one 
of  its  most  ardent  supporters.  So  is 
William  Gulick,  who  with  his  young 
sister  and  brother  is  always  out. 
North  Fletcher  and  Alex  Calvert, 
who  live  in  Warrenton,  prefer  to 
hunt  with  Casanova,  and  the  grand 
old  man  of  fox-hunting,  Harry 
Worcester  Smith,  often  vans  over 
fr<mi  Middleburg  to  enjoy  a  keen 
day's  sport. 

The  fame  of  the  little  hunt  is  be- 
ginning to  spread  and  several  new- 
comers have  recently  bought  places 
in  the  Casanova  country.  That  very 
sporting  couple,  the  E.  Gardner 
Primes,  acquired  a  lovely  but  run- 
down old  estate  for  the  proverbial 
song  and,  by  the  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  have 
made,  it  one  of  the  loveliest  in 
Fauquier   County,   .\nother  recent 


A  TOP  SHOW  prospect'*^ 


Registered  Thoroughbred  brown  gelding.   16.2.  tliree  years  old. 


A 


HORSE  to  strengthen  either  your  show 
or  hunter  stable.  A  large  colt,  o£  beautiful  con- 
formation, ability  and  manners,  that  is  able  to  win. 
He  should  go  on  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
show  horses  in  the  country. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  horse  for  any  member 
of  your  family,  we  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
making  an  intelligent  and  satisfactory  decision. 

MRS.    GARY  JACKSON 

Keswick,    V  /  r  g  /  n  i  a 

Telephone  Charlottesville  9022-M 


RACING 

Monmouth  County 
Hunt  Racing  Association 

OCTOBER  19,  1940 
On  the  estate  of 
Amory  L.  Haskell,  Esq.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


THE  MONMOUTH  COUNTY  HUNT  GOLD  CUP 

For  Four- 5f ear-Olds  and  Upward.  About  3  miles 
over  Timber 

Pinse  $1,000.00 
• 

THE  SHREWSBURY 

For  Three- Year-Olds  and  Upward.  About  2  miles 
over  Brush 

Purse  $1,000.00 
• 

THE  HOLMDEL 

For  Three- Year-Olds  and  Upward,  About  2  miles 
over  Brush 

Purse  $350.00 
• 

THE  MIDDLETOWN 

About  one  mile  and  a  quarter  on  the  Flat 

Purse  $300.00 


THE  NAVESINK 

For  all  ages.  About  Seven  Furlongs  on  the  Flat 

Purse  $200.00 

For  entry  blanks  and  information,  address 
Fred  H.  Parks,  2  50  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Under  Sanction  of  the  National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association 
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Even  2  ounces  of  Absorbine  in  the 
wash  act  as  a  stimulant,  increasing 
circulation.  This  tends  to  prevent 
chilling  or  stiffness  after  fast  work, 
cuts  sweat  quickly.  It  helps  restore 
energy  to  tired  muscles  by  stepping 
up  the  blood  flow. 

Also  most  helpful  in  treating  wind- 
gall,  strains,  puffs,  fresh  bog  spavin. 
It  speeds  local  circulation.  This  in  turn 
tends  to  reduce  the  "muscle  acid" 
which  causes  soreness  and  swelling. 
Congestion  is  reduced  often  within  a 
few  hours.  That's  why  so  many  ex- 
perienced horsemen  and  veterinaries 
have  considered  Absorbine  a  stable 
stand-by  for  more  than  50  years. 
Absorbine  does  not  blister  or  remove 
hair.  $2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all 
druggists,  or  postpaid. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 
TRAVELERS  REST 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


BLACK  BASS— NATIVE  TROUT 

Private  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Large  Lake;  4  Miles  of  Streams 
2,700  Acre  Estate 

EXCLUSIVE 

Limited  to  60  Members 

Write  Box  38,  Country  Life 
1270  Sixtli  Ave.,  New  York 


purchaser  of  land  is  Mis.s  Mary  Max- 
well, who  rides  hard  and  well. 

So  well  stocked  with  foxes  is  the 
Casanova  country  that  the  Hunt 
hopes  never  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
importing  foxes  and  turning  them 
loose.  In  fact,  Miss  Nourse  is  vio- 
lently opposed  to  such  a  policy. 

"It's  too  hard  on  the  farmers,"  she 
says.  "Too  many  foxes  kill  too  many 
chickens.  Sport  is  a  fine  thing,  but 
it  must  not  interfere  with  a  man's 
livelihood.  Foxes  are  protected  in 
Fauquier  County,  but  if  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  fact,  there  will  be 
protests,  protection  will  be  taken 
away  and  the  next  step  is  a  bounty. 
Then  good-bye  to  sport." 

With  all  of  its  natural  advantages, 
its  fields  of  grass  tilting  toward  the 
sky,  its  patches  of  woodland  covert, 
its  Thoroughbreds  and  its  running 
hounds,  its  picturesque  personalities, 
the  thing  which  makes  Casanova  so 
fine  is  its  spirit.  Everyone  connected 
with  it  loves  good  hunting  and, 
stripped  of  pomp  of  ceremony,  that 
is  what  they  get.  The  unselfish  co- 
operation of  the  whole  community  is 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  success 
of  this  experiment  in  hunting  on  a 
small  budget.  In  these  times,  when 
many  a  fine  tradition  is  falling  by  the 
wayside,  it  is  heartening  to  see  a 
grou])  of  men  and  women  successfully 
fighting  to  preserve  one  of  the  great- 
est amenities  of  country  life. 

RACING  IN  AMERICA 

{Continued  jront  ixige  -il) 

Hud.son  from  New  York  and  almost 
directly  west  a  few  miles  from  Cen- 
tral Park.  Its  presiding  genius 
was  Gottfried  ("Gus")  Walbaum. 
Familiarly  known  as  "the  Gut,"  in 
a  few  .sea.sons  it  had  established  for 
it.self  a  peculiar  infamy  needless  to 
describe. 

Not  far  away,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  of  Piussaic,  another  plant, 
known  as  Clifton,  was  established  at 
about  the  same  date.  For  a  time  it 
iffected  a  certain  respectability  but 
ultimately  sunk  to  nearly  the  .same 
depths  as  "the  Gut."  While,  if  pos- 
sible, still  lower  ones  were  reached  at 
a  third  point,  Gloucester,  just  oppo- 
site Philadcipliia, 

Lik(>  Miildcw,  the  inlVctioii  spread. 
Chicago,  in  licr  old  West  Side,  (iar- 
field  Park,  Hawthorne  and  Harlem 
plants  had  a  similar  ensemble.  And 
wherever  the  prospect  attracted,  the 
vultures  flocked. 

Naturally,  it  was  in  and  about 
New  York  that  conditions  became 
the  most  alarming.  The  sink-holes  of 
Jersey  were  eating  at  the  vitals  of 
the  sport.  Public  sentiment  was 
aroused.  It  was  evident  that  some- 
thing would  be  done. 

The  first  move  was  made  in  Jersey 
itself.  Legislative  action,  after  some 
stormy  epi.sodes,  not  only  blotted 
"the  Gut"  and  its  congeners  off  the 
map  forever,  but  along  with  them 
stately  Monmouth  Park  as  well — 
and  racing  became  a  dead  letter  in 
the  state,  to  remain  so  for  fifty  years. 

To  forestall  such  a  thing  in  New 
York  a  Board  of  (Control  was  formed 
in  the  spring  of  1891.  which  consisted 
of  a  group  of  gentlemen  delegated 
by   the   different    major   tracks  to 


work  with  a  few  eminent  owners  and 
breeders.  In  1893,  after  a  somewhat 
turbulent  term  of  two  years  it  was 
succeeded  by  The  Jockey  Club  which 
today  still  remains,  as  it  has  been 
since  its  formation,  the  greatest  single 
force  for  good  in  the  entire  organiza- 
tion of  the  .\merican  turf. 

The  condition  of  racing  through 
the  middle  1890's  was  indeed  parlous. 
While  Guttenberg,  Gloucester  and 
Clifton  had  disappeared  they  were 
replaced  by  another  set-up  of  merry- 
go-roumls  planted  here,  there  and 
everywliere  through  the  East  as  the 
promoters  tiiought  they  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  operate. 

They  extended  ea.stward  into  New 
England,  where  one  got  under  way 
at  Narragansett  Park,  R.  I.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  were  sprinkled 
with  them.  Southward  they  spread 
their  net  as  far  as  Charleston.  Lurid 
scenes  were  enacted  in  and  about 
Chicago,  which  reached  their  climax 
at  Garfield  Park,  where  in  a  gun- 
battle  with  the  police  Jim  Brown,  a 
Texas  turf  desperado,  died  with  his 
boots  on. 

The  sujjpression  of  all  racing  in 
the  state  for  .several  years  ensued; 
but  just  over  the  line  in  Indiana,  like 
festering  .sores,  there  appeared  rep- 
licas of  the  authentic  Jersey  pattern; 
Worth,  Lakeside,  etc.,  etc.,  where  the 
game  went  on  the  year  around. 

St.  Louis  was  visited  by  the  plague. 
Her  once  s|)lendid  meetings  were  re- 
])laced  by  those  held  at  a  cluster  of 
nefarious  tracks,  including  one  acro.ss 
the  Mississipi)i  in  Illinois  at  East  St. 
Louis,  all  owned  and  controlled  by 
a  gand)ling  syndicate.  l,oiig  winter 
rneeting.s — too  long  to  be  healthy — 
were  growing  up  in  California. 

It  was  fortunate,  just  then,  that 
not  only  were  the  efforts  of  The 
Jockey  Club  strenuous  and  effective 
in  the  regulation  of  affairs  in  New 
^'ork,  but  the  public  was  enabled  to 
feast  upon  the  real  riches  of  the  sport 
through  the  appearance  of  another 
succession  of  wonderful  performers 
—Domino,  Clifford  and  Henry  of 
Navarre:  Morello,  Yo  Tambien. 
Lamplighter;  Ben  Brush,  Ornament, 
Ttuo.  Ethelbert.  Baiuapo.  Plaudit, 
Halma.  Hastings,  Hands()riiig.  Ham- 
burg, Jean  Beraud,  Bequital,  Ogden, 
Yorkville  Belle.  Tammany,  Voter, 
and  others  who.se  performances  be- 
tokened that  racins;,  when  properly 
(onducted,  was  still  the  greatest  of 
all  sports. 

.\fter  Walbaum  had  been  driven 
out  of  Jersey  lie  managed  to  get  hold 
of  the  j)lant  at  Saratoga,  for  ineffi- 
cient management  had  been  under- 
mining it.  Once  he  took  command 
something  worse  followed.  Practi- 
cally all  the  time-honored  fixtures 
were  discontinued.  The  selling 
I)laters  and  the  vultures  moved  in 
and  took  possession.  What  had  once 
been  a  tower  of  strength  became  a 
byword. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  as  long 
as  this  endured  the  whole  situation 
was  threatened,  a  group  of  leaders  of 
tile  sport,  with  William  C.  Whitney 
taking  the  initiative,  organized,  took 
over  the  historic  plant,  remodeled  it 
into  virtually  its  present  shape  and 
replaced  it  in  its  rightful  position. 

Jerome  Park  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  expanding  Greater  New  Y'^ork 
in  189.5.  Morris  Park  lasted  for  an- 


other decade  and  then  joined  the 
"things  that  were,"  while  the  new 
and  greater  Belmont  Park,  America's 
most  extensive,  aristocratic  and  mag- 
nificent racing  plant,  took  its  place, 
the  first  meeting  being  held  in  1905. 

A  new  Golden  Age,  renewing  the 
glories  of  twenty  years  before, 
seemed  to  have  dawned.  Sheepshead 
Bay  carried  on  more  brilliantly  than 
ever.  Gravesend  remained  stalwart. 
On  the  mainland.  Empire  City  Park,  ^ 
up  in  Yonkers,  built  originally  for 
the  trotters,  had  been  converted  to 
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the  use  of  the  Thoroughbreds.  Brigh- 
ton Beach,  under  a  new  regime,  had 
become  a  major  track. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the 
outlook  was  rosy.  Washington  Park 
had  resumed  operations  and  the 
American  Derby  was  again  giving 
Chicago  its  great  anniuil  i)ageant.  At 
St.  I.,ouis  a  $.50,000  race  was  given 
in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair 
of  1904.  The  prestige  of  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Latonia  Derbies  was  in- 
creasing. The  California  Derby  and 
Burns  Handicap  were  attracting 
eastern  stars  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  three  new  courses  had  been  built 
there  for  winter  racing,  Tanforan, 
Ingleside  and  Ascot  Park. 

This,  however,  was  but  the  calm 
before  the  storm.  Behind  and  be- 
neath this  impressive  facade  the 
same  forces  of  destruction  were  at 
work  as  before.  The  Jockey  Club 
could  control  racing  in  New  Y^ork — 
but  not  elsewhere,  and  even  in  New 
York  it  was  unable  to  thwart  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  merry-go-round  within 
gunshot  of  Belmont  and  Sheepshead: 
the  Jamaica  of  today,  now  a  very 
different  thing  indeed  but  in  the  be- 
ginning viewed  with  alarm  by  the 
real  friends  of  the  turf. 

Promoters  were  busy  on  all  sides 
seeking  what  they  might  devour  and, 
.so  long  as  they  got  theirs,  indifferent 
to  the  morrow,  .\nti-racing  senti- 
ment was  the  inevitable  reaction, 
with  the  "reform  element."  real  or 
.so-called,  only  waiting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  leader  to  go  into  action. 

Tliat  leader  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Su])reme 
Court,  but  then  the  newly-elected 
"reform"  Governor  of  New  York. 
He  had  allowed  himself  to  become 
bitterly  antngonistic  to  racing  and 
seemed  cognizant  of  none  of  its  good 
though  all  of  its  unworthy  aspects. 
Armed  with  power,  he  used  it  un- 
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sparingly;  at  his  behest  the  legisla- 
ture passed  laws  severely  repressive; 
^  after  several  seasons  of  apprehension 
and  dismay,  during  whieh  the  ulti- 
mate disaster  was  preparing,  in  1911 
the  gates  of  every  major  track  in 
the  Empire  State  closed,  to  remain 
so  for  two  years. 

Gov.  Hughes's  example  proved 
contagious.  A  wave  of  repression 
swept  the  Union.  Once  it  had  done 
so,  racing  was  dead  not  only  in  New- 
York  and  New  Jersey,  but  in  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Cali- 
fornia and  Tennessee. 

Kentucky  alone  refu.sed  to  join  in 
the  crusade.  With  her  immense 
breeding  interests  at  stake,  despite 
terrific  pressure,  she  stood  firm. 

There  was  but  one  really  bright 
spot.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  anti- 
racing  wave  was  raging,  Maryland 
went  the  other  way!  Years  of  re- 
pressive legislation  had  brought  the 
logical  reaction.  She  passed  a  new 
law,  Pimlico  returned  to  activity,  to 
renew  and  far  surpass  her  ancient 
glories,  and  three  new  plants,  Laurel, 
Havre  de  Grace  and  Bowie,  were 
built  in  rapid  succession. 

But  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  plus 
a  few  widely  scattered  "small  fry" 
could  do  little  to  offset  what  had 
occurred.  Cloture  in  New  York  was 
a  body  blow  beyond  remedy  by  any 
such  pulmotor.  In  its  wake  two  major 
consequences  matured. 

The  first  was  paralysis  of  the 
breeding  industry  and  the  utter  de- 
moralization of  values.  By  1911  this 
had  reached  such  a  stage  that  the 
average  auction  price  for  yearlings 
fell  to  but  $230.  or  about  1.5%  of 
what  it  is  today.  Stallions  and  brood- 
mares went  begging,  many  of  the  lat- 
ter being  sold  for  common  use  and 
their  identity  destroyed.  Ruin  and 
beggary  stared  breeders  in  the  face. 

In  a  desperate  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  disister,  hundreds  of  Thor- 
oughbreds were  shipped  out  of  the 
country  and  sold  in  foreign  lands, 
usually  for  small  prices,  until  that 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  and  perma- 
nent stop  by  the  action  of  The 
Jockey  Club  in  England,  which 
passed  its  famous  "Exclusion  (or 
Jersey)  Act,"  by  which  all  but  a 
scattering  few  of  our  Thorough- 
breds were  pronounced  "half-bred" 
and  the  foreign  market  for  them 
abruptly  closed — to  remain  so  to  the 
present  writing. 

The  second  was  the  determination 
of  a  majority  of  our  most  eminent 
breeders  and  owners  to  transfer  their 
activities  to  England  and  France, 
these  including  such  men  as  August 
Belmont,  II,  Chairman  of  The  Jockey 
Club;  Harry  Payne  Whitney;  J.  R. 
Keene;  J.  E.  Widener;  Clarence  H. 
Mackay:  A.  K.  Macomber;  etc.,  etc. 

If  one  were  to  ask  for  proof  of  the 
inherent  stability,  vitality  and  worth- 
iness of  racing  to  America,  it  could 
in  no  other  way  be  so  forcibly  ad- 
duced as  by  the  fact  that  instead  of 
succumbing  under  this  accumulation 
of  disasters,  which  at  the  moment 
seemed  irreparable,  it  not  only  sur- 
vived but  has  evolved  into  the  gi- 
gantic institution  which  it  is  today. 
No  transformation  in  a  stage  spec- 
tacle has  been  more  astounding. 

What  led  to  it  was,  as  must  al- 
ways be  the  case,  the  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  public  that  the  re- 


formers had  gone  altogether  too  far 
and,  in  their  deternunation  to  glut 
themselves,  had  overstepped  the 
limit.  It  awoke,  in  the  course  of  a  I 
few  seasons,  to  a  realization  that 
.something  had  been  taken  away 
from  it  that  it  loved,  wanted— and 
was  going  to  have  back.  Not,  per- 
haps in  the  same  form,  precisely,  as 
before,  but  one  that  circumstances 
would  dictate. 

The  result  has  been  the  turf  as  it 
now  exists  in  this  country.  The  re- 
vival was  undertaken  by  a  small 
group  of  men  with  the  courage  of 
tlu'ir  convictions,  in  191.'}.  Of  niodest 
dimensions,  it  had  an  innnediate  and 
remarkable  effect. 

(iatliering  force  as  it  proceeded, 
in  a  few  seasons  it,  in  its  turn,  be- 
came a  tidal  wave,  wiping  out  not 
only  the  damage  which  had  been 
wrought  by  the  destroying  one  that 
preceded  it,  but,  like  an  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  depositing  an  increment 
on  every  shore  it  touched. 

I T  seems  needless  here  to  enter 
into  detail  regarding  a  course  of 
events  so  recent  that  it  is  familiar 
to  all,  which  has  climaxed  with  the 
legalization  of  the  sport  in  almost 
every  state  of  the  Union  and  the  cre- 
ation of  state  racing  commissions 
to  supervise  its  administration. 

We  can  only  indicate  the  enormous 
expansion  that  under  these  auspices 
has  taken  place,  which,  during  the 
past  year,  culminated  in  totals  well- 
nigh  incredible:  2,199  separate  and 
distinct  racing  days— 16,967  differ- 
ent races  run  and  $15,312,839  paid 
out  in  stake  and  purse  money,  for 
which  no  less  than  12,804  different 
horses  competed. 

Still,  as  before,  the  forces  of  de- 
struction are  at  work  threatening  to 
bring  the  tremendous  edifice  down 
about  our  heads.  Amid  all  the  glare 
and  blare,  the  hurrahs,  the  splendors 
and  the  thunders,  there  are  ominous 
undertones  far  from  reassuring.  A 
still,  small  voice  makes  itself  heard 
insistently  among  the  experienced 
and  the  thoughtful.  It  says  in  warn- 
ing accents: 

"Racing  is  being  overdone.  It  is 
top-heavy,  inflated  and  unbalanced. 
It  is  ceasing  to  be  a  sport  and  is  be- 
coming just  a  commercial  affair  with 
the  'handle'  and  the  taxes  the  be-all 
and  end-all.  It  is  being  run  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  and  not  the 
better  horses,  the  latter  used  merely 
as  window-dressing  while  over  the 
coi inter  shoddy  goods  is  passed." 

Often  the  grade  of  racing  seen  at 
our  most  pretentious  tracks  is  shock- 
ing. 

The  proportion  of  high-class  horses 
in  compari.so!i  with  the  whole  body 
in  training  is  pitifully  small.  The  per- 
centage of  really  able  trainers  and 
skilful  riders  is  low.  The  neglect  of 
distance  racing  is  unpardonable.  The 
excess  of  sprint  racing  and  two-year- 
old  events  is  flagrant.  There  are 
cracks  in  the  edifice  and  creaks  in 
the  machinery  which  bode  no  good. 
The  house  needs  cleaning  and,  in 
some  spots,  fumigation. 

Look  well  to  these  things  if  you  do 
not  wish  history  to  repeat  itself. 
Remember  that  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  though  easily  forgotten,  are  a 
premonition  of  what  the  future  may 
bring  TFortli.  (Conclii.s-lon) 


A  FOOL-PROOF 
HUNTER 

This  mare  has  hunted  every 
kind  of  country  —  Fairfield  & 
Westchester.  Radnor,  Rose  Tree. 
Warrenton,  Old  Dominion  and 
Piedmont — and  is  a  real  buy 
for  someone  who  wants  a  good, 
safe  day  with  hounds  on  a 
really  experienced  Hunter. 
Registered  Thoroughbred  more, 
16.2,  8  yrs.  old — top  lightweight 
with  5  seasons'  hunting. 
Telephone: 
Armonk  Village  38S 

MORTON  GOVERN 

Orchard  Farm.  Upper  King  Street.  PORT  CHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Hish-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 


Have  large  selection  three  and  five 
g.iited  show  horses,  pleasure  horses 
suitable  for  park  or  country  riding, 
plantation  walking  horses,  hunters  with 
actual  hunting  experience  and  hunter 
hacks. 

Specialize  in  horses  suitable  for  ladies 
and  children. 

If  you  have  a  horse  that  does  not 
fill  your  requirements  will  take  in  ex- 
change for  one  that  will  suit  you. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses,  let  me  know  your  requirements; 
if  think  have  anything  will  suit  you, 
will  send  photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. If  purchaser  should  find  differ- 
ent after  week  or  ten  days  trial,  will 
refund  money  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  The  buyer  is  the  judge  as  to 
whether  it  is  as  represented. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  National 
Bank,  The  Drovers  National  Bank,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  it  Transit  Co,, 
Chicago.  Illinois. 


GOLD   STAR   (3  gaited) 

Chestnut  gelding.  7  yrs.  15-1 1/2,  a  very  hand- 
some exceptionally  good  going  horse.  Has  won 
several  lady's  classes,  also  Combination  Classes 

at  several   Illinois  and  Indiana  shows.   Ready  to 

show  immediately. 


HARRY  McNAIR,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicaso,  Illinois 


Let  Your 
Horses 

\  Salt 

Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and 
venient  way.  The  horse 
alone  can  judge  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  In 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer. 
Of  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue        Le  Roy.  New  York 
KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


THOROUGHBRED 
BODY  BRACE  AND  WASH 

This  economical  compound  is 
indispensable  in  your  stable. 
Developed  by  a  licensed  veteri- 
narian of  wide  experience  with 
race  horses. 

THOROUGHBRED  Body  Brace 
and  Wash  leaves  the  coat  and 
skin  of  your  horse  in  a  clean, 
sparkling  condition.  Its  healing 
qualities  make  it  an  excellent 
treatment  for  wounds. 

Join  the  long  list  of  satisfied 
users.  Order  a  supply  from  your 
druggist,  horse  goods  dealers, 
or  direct. 

PRICE  $6.00  PER  GALLON 

Man-O-War  REMEDY  CO. 


Lima 


Penna. 


At  America's  Largest 
Hiding  Goods  Store 

BOOTS.  .5.95 

Levi's   1.85 

Breeches  .  .  .  2.95 
10-gal.  Hats  1.95 
Stetsons  .  .Shirts 
Frontier  Pants 
Jodhpurs,  Spurs 

SADDLES  New  <t  Used 

Riding  Needs  Exclusively 


Est. 
1875 


KnuFFmnn 

141  ERST  24tli  ST.,  H.  V. 


FREE 
to  Horse  Owners 

Just  IVIail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery  ?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery- -also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 


"little  Joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name    

Address     

City....    


State.. 


SEPTEMBER,  1940 
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STRAINS    BETTER    SUITED    FOR  YOUR 

PERMANENT  PASTURES 


VARIETIES 


Kentish  Rye  Grass 
Svalof  Perennial  Rye 
Aberystwyth  S-50  Timothy 


"Olds"  Creeping  Red  Fescue 
Kent  Wild  White  Clover 
Cornell  Pasture  Mixture 


and   ALL   OTHER    IMPORTANT  GRASSES 

Prices,  catalog  and  infnrmntion  on  request 
POLO  FIELDS — Hurlingham  Sports  Formula  used  on  niauy 
famous  polo  fields. 
For  a  Permanent  Private  Lawn — Don't  experiment — 
SOW  STAICREEN  LAWN  SEED 


132-138  Church  Street.  New  York 

«"hile  Plains.  >■.  Y.  Newark.  N.  J.  Englewood.  N.  J. 

Stamford.  Conn.  Hempstead.  L.  I. 


English  Type — Hail  and  Hurdle  Fence 

LARGE  STOCK— PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Write  jor  catalogue 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


n\V'  hoof 
ointment 

Corrects  soreness 

On  the  market       """^  f>rittte  Hoofs 

Over  50  Years  pREE-Sendusthename 
Quarts       $1.50    oi  your  dealer  and  we'll 
I's  Gal.      .  2.S0    mail    you  informative 

iClal  4.50    circular    on    Care  of 
ZS  =   12.50    Horses'  Feet. 
W.  F.  VALENTINE  &  CO. 

^^cVY,  ^>°or«TsS«iDEPT.  C.  TOLEDO.  0. 
with  fir<rt  ran.  (  Formerly  Circlevllle  0. 1 


$2.00 
Pint 


PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

'  'ick  .-is  .1  flash  with  rc- 
A  miracle  blend  of 
.\erful  ingredients,  yet 
'  s   not    blister   or  rc- 
ve  hair.  "Tops"  with 
1  semen  for  33  years. 
FREE— Send  us  name  of 
ur  dealer  and  we'll  mail 
>'>u  folder  showing  expert 
methods  of  bandaging. 

WILCOXSON  REMEDY  CO, 

Dept.  C  TIFFIN,  O. 


Dressed  ^  ouno; 
TURKEYS 

rnl    bv    Parrel    P..<l    .\nv<.  h.-r.-. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 


Pigeons 


J*  INDIAN  ROCK  GAiME  FARJVI 


The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.  Free  price 
list  with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

!^;r»;r>.?rf-;r?-?.'t-?rt-;rg..?rp;r<-;r?-;ft.;.'i.;r>-;i!^    Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


to  HORSE 
OWNERS 


K-  The  finest  cheeses  are  made  of  goat 
milk.  War  has  stopped  the  suppb'  of 
fancy  imported  cheeses,  ofTerlng  new 
opportunities  in  goat  dairying  in  this  country. 
Learn  about  it  in  this  monthly  ma  azine — -3 
years  $1:  inlroducton.-  5  mcmths  lOc. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL 

D«pt.  404B  Fairbury.  Nebr. 


pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery  t 
\\'riie  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men Contains  orer  400  bargains  In 
KriKllsh  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
fin  approval.  Write  today. 

Utile  joe  '  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X. 
112  \V.  North  Ave..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Livestock  . 


TEST-TUBE    CALF:    A.    V.    M.    A.  MEETING: 
PERCHERON  SHOW 


A HEALTHY  bull  calf  has  recently 
been  born,  and  his  sire  and  dam 
were  3,000  miles  apart  at  the  breed- 
ing time! 

The  excitement  started  last  Oc- 
tober when  a  gla,ss  tube  containing 
the  "germs  of  life"  from  a  Jersey  bull 
was  carefully  packed  in  an  ice-filled 
thermos  jug  at  the  Golden  Gate  In- 
ternational Exposition  and  raced 
across  the  country  by  plane  to  the 
prospective  mothers-to-be  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair. 

Experts  from  the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture on  both  coasts,  air  trans- 
portation agencies  across  the  nation, 
and  veterinarians  at  both  ends  of  the 
flight  were  coordinated  to  establish 
the  artificial  link  between  the  ani- 
mals. It  was  the  first  transcontinental 
artificial  in.semination  experiment 
ever  conducted. 

It  was  a  practical  test  of  methods 
evolved  in  tiie  laboratories  of  various 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  It 
was  quite  dramatic,  and,  of  course, 
was  undertaken  with  an  eye  for  its 
publicity  value,  the  idea  l}eing  to 
stress  the  possibilities  of  artificial 
l)reeding  to  dairy  breeders. 

.Vccording  to  I^ewis  J.  Morley, 
executive  .secretary  of  the  .\meri- 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  "Success  of 
this  experiment  dramatically  demon- 
strates the  practical  possibilities  of 
artificial  iireeding.  Our  real  interest 
is  not  in  .-spectacularly  long  flights, 
but  rather  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  principle  demonstrated  on  a 
neighborhood,  county,  state,  and 
regional  basis.  Thus  we  can  distribute 
the  .seed  of  outstantling  sires  over  a 
relatively  much  larger  number  of 
dams  tiiaii  is  naturally  possible  and. 
through  tlieir  progeny,  improve  the 
great  .\nierican  dairy  herd." 

Of  course,  under  normal  conditions 
such  long  distances  wouldn't  be  in- 
volved. As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost 
all  of  the  artificial  breeding  work 
being  done  now — and  it  is  carried  on 
in  25  states — is  quite  local.  Groups 
within  a  county,  or  two  or  three 
counties,  form  coo])eratives  and 
maintain  bulls  at  some  central  point. 
Still,  this  experiment  shows  that 
mere  mileage  need  not  be  a  hin- 
drance when  certain  bloodlines  are 
desired,  and  this  applies  not  only  to 
cattle  but  to  horses,  sheep,  hogs  and 
some  other  animals  as  well. 

There  wa*  considerable  sjjeculation 
as  to  whether  this  experiment  would 
work.  Time  was  an  uncertain  ele- 
ment, and  other  unknown  (jtiantities 
entered  into  it.  such  as  the  vibrations 
of  the  plane,  and  the  problem  of 
keeping  all  tlie  steps  of  the  process 
on  schedule.  This  meant  the  perfect 
teamwork  of  a  fairly  large  group  of 
people  scattered  across  the  country. 

Actually,  four  cows  iXere  im- 
pregnated. The  fact  that  only  one 
of  them  produced  a  calf  might  make 


it  appear  as  if  the  experiment  were 
not  too  successful.  However,  this  was 
pretty  close  to  the  average  for 
natural  matings  at  the  fair  last  year 
— four  services  were  necessary  in 
many  cases  due.  not  to  the  fault  of 
the  fine  purebred  cows  or  bulls  ex- 
hibited there,  but  quite  probably  be- 
cause of  the  excitement  of  the  crowds, 
unaccustomed  surroundings  and.  pos- 
sibly, change  of  feed.  The  fact  that 
one  of  the  artificially  inseminated 
cows  calved  shows  that  the  experi- 
ment was  practical. 

The  calf  in  question  is  a  purebred 
Jersey  and  has  just  been  reg^istered 
with  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
as  Patsy's  Fair  Flight  Count.  His 
dam  is  Riverside  Oxford  Patsy, 
owned  by  F.  L.  Chesney.  Glendale, 
Vriz..  appearing  in  the  Borden  exhibit 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  at 
the  time  of  breeding.  The  calf  was 
born  at  Chesney 's  farm  at  Glendale. 

The  sire  was  Golden  Blonde  Count, 
owned  by  Falklands  Farm,  Schells- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  was  in  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  the  Golden  Gate  In- 
ternational Exposition  when  the  test- 
tube  experiment  was  made. 

Tiie  calf's  dam  protluced  679.-24 
pounds  of  butterfat  on  a  mature  36.5 
day  e(|uivalent  ba^sis.  This  is  her  third 
calf. 

NATIONAL  SHOW 

As  this  department  has  announced 
before,  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  at 
St.  Paul  is  to  be  the  scene  of  this 
year's  National  Percheron  Show.  The 
dates  are  August  '24-September  '2. 

Those  who  go  there  will  see  many 
of  the  finest  Percherons  in  America, 
representing  herds  from  at  least  10 
states,  competing  for  the  more  than 
$6,000  in  premiums  offered.  This,  in- 
cidentally, is  the  largest  sum  ap- 
propriated for  Percherons  at  any 
show  this  year.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  premiums  special  $10  awards 
are  off'ered  to  Minnesota  winners,  the 
first  time  such  recognition  for  local 
breeders  has  been  given. 

Among  the  well  known  winners 
entered  in  this  show  are  Lynfiwood 
Don,  Charles  J.  Lynn's  'i-year-old 
junior  champion  at  the  last  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show;  Obusier.  re- 
serve grand  champion  at  the  '38  In- 
ternational, and  owned  by  Fred  P 
Schell,  Jr.,  Liberty.  Mo.:  and  Royal 
Flash,  -2-year-old  winner  at  the  Na- 
tional Percheron  Show  last  year,  and 
ownetl  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Yan  Osdol.  In- 
ilianapolis.  Ind. 

The  judges  will  be  Prof.  J.  L.  Ed- 
monds of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  R.  B.  Cooley,  Purdue.  Ind.,  as- 
sociate. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  show 
is  an  amateur  photography  contest 
with  Percherons  as  the  subjects  of 
the  pictures  entered.  Other  high  spots 
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COUNTR"i  LIFE 


GEORGE  B,  TURRELL.  JR. 


are  a  lianquet  honorino;  W.  H.  But- 
ler. Coliinihiis.  O..  voted  "achieve- 
ment breeder"  for  the  year  by  the 
Perclieron  Association  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  in  Percheron 
breeding;  selection  of  "Miss  Perch- 
eron, the  outstanding  equine  beauty 
of  the  show";  a  -i-H  judging  con- 
test: and  presentation  of  trophies  by 
(lov.  Harold  E.  Stassen. 

The  popular  and  constructive  t\-pe- 
study  conferences  for  which  the 
Percheron  association  is  noted,  is 
also  part  of  the  program.  Awards 
will  be  given  to  winners  of  special 
classes  in  action,  body  conforma- 
tion, underpinning,  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders. 

DISEASE  CONTROL 

Just  before  this  appears  in  print, 
more  than  !2,000  veterinarians  are 
going  to  convene  in  Washington  for 
one  of  the  most  important  veterinary 
meetings  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. It  will  be  the  77th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  .\merican  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  veterinarians  in  this 
country  belong. 

One  reason  for  the  importance  of 
this  meeting  is  the  war.  The  Army 
Veterinarian  Corps  takes  care  of  all 
.\rmy  animals,  and  also  all  animal 
food  that  goes  to  the  Army.  Due  to 
the  times,  this  Corps  has  been  great- 
ly enlarged,  and  its  work,  and  the 
discoveries  in  animal  disease  control 
made  by  the  whole  body  of  veteri- 
narians has  taken  on  a  new  signifi- 
cance. 

The  Association  feels  that  in  times 
such  as  these  it  is  vital  to  prevent 
any  sort  of  livestock  epidemic  from 
cropping  out.  and  it  has  been  prom- 
ised that  this  meeting  will  reveal  new 
methods  of  eliminating  animal 
disease.  What  these  discoveries  are 
has  not  been  made  known,  and  won't 
be  until  some  75  addresses  and  scien- 
tific papers  prepared  by  outstanding 


practitioners  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Hawaii  have 
lieen  delivered  and  di-scussed. 

Horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  other  ani- 
mals are  going  to  be  brought  to  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  for  large  and  small  animal 
clinics,  and  the  newest  methods  will 
be  demonstrated.  .\lso  in  conjunction 
with  this  meeting  will  be  clinics  and 
demonstrations  at  Fort  Myer,  Va., 
and  at  the  .\nimal  Disease  Station. 
BeltsviUe,  Md. 

The  most  recent  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  such  diseases  as  equine  en- 
cephalomyeletis  and  brucellosis,  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
gathering;  and  new  methods  of  com- 
bating bovine  mastitis,  and  Bang's 
disease  in  dairy  cattle  will  be  re- 
vealed. 

The  diseases  which  overcome  other 
animals,  such  as  hog  cholera  and 
erysipelas;  diseases  of  sheep  and 
goats,  will  be  carefully  discussed  and 
diagnosed,  ilany  papers  will  also  be 
devoted  to  poultry  disorders.  One  of 
the  most  important  topics  before  the 
meeting  will  be  the  elimination  of 
rabies  in  dogs. 

Dr.  Cassius  Way,  president  of  the 
Association,  predicts  that:  "New 
knowledge  to  be  revealed  at  the 
Washington  convention  will  enable 
the  nation's  veterinarians  to  cope 
more  effectively  with  the  animal 
diseases  which  annually  destroy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  .\inerican  farm 
income  and  which  have  caused  the 
death  of  countless  pets." 

The  award  of  the  IJth  Interna- 
tional Veterinary  Congress,  highest 
honor  which  the  veterinary  profes- 
sion in  the  United  States  can  bestow, 
will  be  announced  during  the  con- 
vention. It  will  go  to  the  member 
of  the  .\.  V.  M.  .\.  who  has  made  the 
most  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  veterinary  science 
during  the  year.  Last  year.  Dr.  John 
R.  Mohler.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
.\nimal  Industrv,  won  the  award. 


I'lil-^y  and  her  "transc-untun  nial 


AVERICAH  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

at  tube  calf,"  recently  horn 


GUERNSEYS 

AT  AUCTION 
7  IMPORTANT  FALL  SALES 

All  registered  Guernseys — All  cattle  of  high  quality 
All  from  herds  Fed.  Acc.  for  T.B.  State  Acc.  for  Bang's 


Langwoter  Charm  373o9o  [In  Langworer  Sale) 

13208  lbs.  M.— 700  .bs.  F.— Class  D. 
Sire — Langwoter  Philosopher   187794  AR — Sire  or  2  Grand  Champion  bulls. 
National   Dairy  Show.  Grand  Sire  of  Green   Meadow   Melba,  World's 

Record  Cow. 

Dam— Langwoter  Gem  I2245&— 12500  lbs.  M.— 686  Lbs.  F.— Class  D.  Dam  of 
4  AR  daughters,  4  AR  Sons.  Langwoter  Charm  is  the  dam  of  Langwoter 
Charming  that  sold  in  1936  Langwoter  Sole  to  Wey  Acres  for  $3000  and 
of  "Chormlng's"  full  brother.  Langwoter  Charmer  254705,  Herd  Sire  at 
Gerar,  that  will  be  sold  in  the  Gerar  Sole,  together  with  10  dojghters 
ond  3  sons. 

AVIS  ACRES  DISPERSAL— Est.  David  L.  Vaughan 

Saturday,  Sept.  7  Princeton,  N.  J. 

54  Heod  incLding  the  2  herd  sires: 

(1)  Mojesty  of  Coventry  with  20  daughters  and  16  Gr.  daughters — a 
son  of  one  of  the  most  Intensely  line  bred  Sequel  bulls  ever  imported, 
out  of  Imp.  Charmante  III  of  the  Glen,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Guernsey  cows  ever  imported.  With  the  Nazis  moving  the  Island 
cottle  to  Germany,  this  may  be  one  of  the  lost  opportunities  to 
obtain  such  on  outstanding  infusion  of  the  best  Island  blood. 

(2)  Franchester  Cedor  with  16  daughters — own  brother  to  Fronchester 
Clara,  2nd  place  Class  DD;  9th  place  Class  B,  with  2  records  over 
920  lbs.  F. 

For  location  of  .Avis  Acres  see  the  "For  Sole"  advertisement  of  Avis  Acres 

8TH  VIRGINIA  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  ASS.  SALE 

Saturday,  Sept.  14  Richmond,  Va. 

50  Head — s'rora  consianments  from  leading  Southern  Breeders. 

I  ITH  CAYUGA  COUNTY  GUERNSEY  SALE 

Saturday,  September  28  Auburn,  New  York 

52  Head  from  Coyugo  and  adjoining  counties- — long  known  as  the  home 

of  good  Giernseys. 

LANGWATER  SALE— At  Langwoter  Farm 

Monday,  Oct.  14  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Only  20  bulls  In  the  Guernsey  breed  have  sired  10  or  more  daughters 
that  have  made  700  lbs.  fat  or  over  in  365  days. 

10  of  these  bulls  were  bred  at  Langwoter.  3  more  are  by  sires,  bred  ot 
TOPSRELD^SALE— Topsfield  Fair  Grounds 

Tuesday,  Oct.  15  Topsfield,  Mass. 

58  Heca — ^"e  icps  oniy  ct  great  Nev.   Englond  ond  New  York  Herds. 

GERAR  GUERNSEYS— Sale  at  Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds 

Louis  McL.  Merryman    Louis  McL.  Merrymon,  Jr.,  John  B.  Merryman, 
E.  GIttlngs  Merryman 

Saturday,  Oct.  19  Timonium,  Md. 

70  Head.  The  improved  Gerar  type,  nationally  known  for  properly  shaped 
udders.  Langwoter  Charmer,  the  senior  Gerar  herd  sire  will  be  In  the  sale 
together  with  10  daughters  and  4  sons.  (See  picture  of  his  dom  above.) 

BROADLAND  GUERNSEYS— Complete  Dispersal 

My  Lord's  Gift  Form,  Thomas  Morsalls,  Owner 

Monday,  Oct.  21  &  Tuesday,  Oct.  22  Queenstown,  Md. 

150  Heod — one  of  the  greet  Guernsey  herds  in  the  United  States.  All 
of  Green  Meadow  Breeding.  The  largest  available  source  of  that  rich 
and  rare  blood  so  voluoble  for  relnvigoroting  herds. 

For  catalogues  and  placing  mail  bids  write: 

HERRICK-MERRYfy^AN  SALES  COMPANY 

LOUIS  McL.  MERRYMAN,  PRESIDENT 

SPARKS,  MARYLAND  Telephone  Cockeysville  57 
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Tri- International  Ch.  Remenham  Derri  of  Orchard  Hill 

Best  in  Show  PAingese  Clab  Specialtv  England.  Best  in  Show  All  Breeds  Chatham 
Canada.  Best  in  Show  All  Breeds  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  2nd  Best  in  Show  All 
Breeds  Toronto  and  London.  Canada. 

Be>t  of  Breed  Westminster.  Boston.  Detroit,  Chicago,  Richmond,  Alexandria.  Best 
toy  8  times.  In  this  country  3  months,  he  has  won  his  Tri-International  title  at  the 
i  ge  of  2  yrs.  4  mo.,  a  record,  we  believe.  \^'inner  of  4  challenge  certificates  in 
England  and  proven  sire  of  show  puppies. 

At  Stud — Fee  $50 
ORCHARD  HILL  KENNELS 


Mrs.  Richard  S.  Quigley,  Owner 


Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


NAPEAGUE  KENNELS 

CHESAPEAKE     BAY  RETRIEVERS 
AT  STUD: 

CH.  EDMONTON  NEWT,  out  of  LaNonne  Bonnie,  by  Ch. 
Chesacroft  Newt. 

CH.  AIRLINE  GOLDEN  DAWN,  out  Of  Airline  Dutchess 
Donna,  by  Ch.  Chesacroft  Newt. 

CH.  TRICKSTER  ROBERT  OF  MONTAUK.  out  of  Princess 
of  Montauk.  by  F.  T.  Ch.  Skipper  Bob. 

NAPEAGUE  TED  OF  MONTAUK,  out  of  Betty  Montauk,  by 
Bud   Parker  Bang. 

PUPPIES  from  the  above  sires  SSO  and  up 
P.   H.   DATER.  Owner  PHILIP  COLLINS,  Mgr. 

Montauk  H'gy.— Phone  404— Easthampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
R  t  lercrs  l^^ar'Jtd  titv!  tr<uuc<l 


ENGLISH 
COCKER 
SPANIELS 

Kxceptional 
pui»pU's 
;ire  avaihible 

FAIRCOURT  KENNELS 

Mrs.   Theo.    W.    Herbst,  Own<-r 
Bernardsvillo,    N.  J. 
Tel.  Bernardsvillc  82 


Welsh  Corgis  &  Smooth  Foxterriers 

Puppies  of  both  breeds  from  English  and 
Amerlcon  channpion  bitches,  by  Interna- 
tional Champion  Sires. 

Dogt  teen  any  time 

THE    ANDELYS  KENNEL 

Mrs.  Charl2s  Henry  Fallass 

Boi  74  CL,  Cro.i  Rifrr.  New  Vork    Tel.  .Soulh  .Salem  113 


N  E  M 

WORM 
CAPSULES 


uct:f>  YOUR  DOGS 
FREE  FROM 
^  WORMS 

Use  Ncma  Capsules  lo  remove 
larKe  roundworms  and  hook- 
worms. Effective— Dependable. 
Send  for  free  Nema  booklet  No.  652 
Write  lo  Animal  liitfuslry  DepI  .  Uesk  t  ia  x 
PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT.  MICH 
DfuB  Slores  Sell  Pafke  Uavis  Produrls 


TYRONNE  FARM 

IRISH 
SETTERS 


KENNELS 


Ledgelaiuls'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppieg  &  Grotcn  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Manager— ERNEST  WELLS 
'Piiune,  Tuxedo  289     Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


your  dog  SAF 


"Buffalo"  Portable  strong  wire  Kennel 
Yords  let  your  dog  play  safely  and  save 
you  worry.  No  posts  to  bother  with. 
Potented  fence  clips  moke  it  easy  to  set 
up  or  move.  Send  6c  for  Booklet  89-C.l 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 
530  Terrace  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Est.  1869  as  Scheelet  s  Sons) 


UFFALO"  Portable 
mCim  PROTECTS! 


ELIMINATES  STAINS— ENDS  ODORS 


Dog-Tex  is  the  ori-^ 
ginal  proven  dog 
stain  e-adicator. 
Ends  all  embar- 
rassing odors! 
Prevents  rotting 
and  bleaching! 
Your  dog  never 
had  a  better 
friend. 

//  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you, 
Wrile  direct. 

CONSOLIDATED^ 
CHEMICAL  WORKS 
1713  S.  Halsted  St. 
Dept.  7,  Chicago.  III. 


'J  1 "  ( 


Kennel  &  Bench 


VINTON  PETER  BREESE;  A  NEW  PROGRAM;  THE 
LATE  SUMMER  SHOWS 


IT  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
we  announce  the  death  in  his 
tilst  year  of  Vinton  Peter  Breese: 
editor  of  dog  departments  in  Coun- 
try Life  since  1935;  eminent  judge 
of  dogs;  one  time  artist;  well-known 
and  colorful  figure  at  dog  shows 
and  wherever  dog  lovers  gathered. 

Breese  was  a  popular  "all- 
rounder."  He  had  an  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  breeds 
of  dogs  commonly  exhibited  and 
made  his  selections  without  fear  or 
favor.  A  large  entry  was  assured 
whenever  he  officiated. 

During  his  40  years  of  judging, 
he  had  a  part  in  more  than  300 
shows,  many  times  doing  the  entire 
show,  and  it  is  said  that  at  Ica.st 
30,000  dogs  had  come  under  his 
judgment.  In  spite  of  thi.s  great 
tiuinber  of  dogs,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, that  he  passed  on  during 
his  career,  he  had  a  remarkable 
memory  for  individuals.  Often,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  he  would 
reminisce  on  the  points  of  some  dog 
long  since  dead,  or  the  juilging  of 
.some  cla.ss  many  years  before. 

Originally  a  cartoonist  and  comic 
strip  artist  on  daily  newsi)ai)ers,  he 
soon  reliiKiuished  this  work  to  take 
up  drawing,  painting,  and  his  life- 
work  of  judging  dogs,  and  writing. 

He  wrote  about  dogs  over  a 
period  of  3.5  years,  being  first  en- 
gaged as  Associate  Editor  of  "Field 
and  Fancy,"  predcce.s.sor  of  "Popu- 
lar Dogs."  Five  years  later  he  be- 
came Kennel  Editor  of  "Town  and 
Country,"  a  [)Ositioii  which  he  held 
until  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
"Dog  Stars"  department  of  Coun- 
THY  Life  in  1935.  His  articles  on 
dogs  appeared  continuously  in 
Country  Lifk  from  that  lime  until 
his  fleath  on  .\iigiist  12. 

He  judged  at  Westminster  about 
a  dozen  times,  at  three  of  which  he 
had  the  honor  of  choosing  best  in 
show.  He  also  was  engaged  at  prac- 
tically every  major  show  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Probably  the  largest  judging  fee 
ever  paid  to  an  .\merican  judge 
($1100)  was  paid  to  Breese  for 
passing  on  about  500  dogs  at  the 
Hollywood,   Cal.,   show   last  year. 

Breese 's  last  assignment  was  the 
Sporting  Group  at  this  year's  Mor- 
ris and  Essex,  a  show  at  which  he 
officiated  ten  different  times. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Though  the  editors  of  Country' 
Life  don't  like  to  annoy  their 
readers  with  a  lot  of  involved  ques- 
tionnaires, it  is  felt  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  to  ask  them  how  we 
are  going.  Whether  they  like  what 
is  now  offered;  what  they  are  inter- 
ested in;  and  their  suggestions,  if 
anv,  for  things  thev  would  like  to 


see  in  the  magazine  in  the  future. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  a 
list  of  questions  about  dogs  was  re- 
cently sent  out — not  to  dog  people 
necessarily,  though  there  were  many 
of  them  on  the  list — but  to  John 
Reader,  chosen  at  random  as  far  as 
names  are  concerned,  but  divided 
as  to  locality  so  that  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  represented. 

These  people  were  asked,  for  in- 
stance, if  they  liked  dogs — or  didn't. 
What  kinds  of  dogs  they  had;  who 
took  care  of  them;  what  they  were 
fed;  if  they  showed  them,  or  ran 
them  in  field  trials,  and  other  things 
it  is  important  for  us  to  know.  And 
they  sent  in  their  answers,  so  com- 
plete and  in  such  numbers  that  we 
now  feel  we  have  a  better  idea  than 
ever  before  of  what  people  want  to 
read  about  dogs. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire were  about  what  you 
would  expect.  Others  were  rather 
surprising.  For  instance,  we  knew 
that  almost  everyone  likes  dogs  but 
were  amazed  to  find  that  84%  of 
the  people  who  answered  were 
definitely  interested  in  dogs.  Only 
8%  of  them  don't  own  a  dog. 

Of  the  total,  75%  take  care  of 
their  own  dogs,  7%  have  a  kennel 
man,  12%  show  their  dogs,  56% 
never  show,  and  while  only  4%  ac- 
tually run  their  own  dogs  in  field 
trials,  a  full  25%,  are  interested. 

As  to  feeding,  30%  use  dog  bis- 
cuit, 41%  use  canned  food  of  one 
kind  or  another,  48%  feed  raw 
meat,  and  41*^  cook  their  own  dog 
food.  When  their  dogs  get  sick  73% 
call  a  vet  right  off  and  69%  dejjend 
on  veterinarians'  prescriptions  rather 
than  prepared  medicines. 

A  surprising  number  of  people 
train  their  own  dogs,  56%,  as 
against  the  6%  who  send  their  dogs 
to  a  professional.  We  wonder  what 
the  accomplishments  of  some  of 
these  home  trained  dogs  consists  of! 
Only  2^/^%  have  their  own  kennel- 
men;  17%  of  them  have  dogs 
trained  for  field  work,  and  26%  are 
"obedience  trained."  The  latter 
meaning  everything  from  house- 
breaking to  schooling  for  competi- 
tion in  obedience  trials;  16%  have 
dogs  that  do  pretty  much  as  they 
please — they  aren't  trained  at  all. 

The  people  who  kindly  wrote  in 
the  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  card, 
stating  what  they  would  like  to  see 
in  Country  Life  in  the  future,  gave 
us  the  most  specific,  therefore  the 
most  important,  information  of  all. 

A  majority  of  them  were  inter- 
ested in  training.  Such  notations  as 
"how  to  train  cocker  spaniels," 
"more  about  training,"  "proper 
training  of  dogs,"  "care  and  training 
of  different  breeds,"  "training  of 
field  dogs,"  led  everything  else. 
Next  in  importance  was  the  inter- 
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est  in  field  dogs.  They  want  to 
know  how  to  train  the  various 
breeds  for  work  in  the  field  and  for 
field  trials;  more  articles  on  field 
trials,  and  on  shooting  dogs  and 
hounds.  They  wanted  pictures,  too. 
"More  pictures  of  show  winners," 
"good  photographs  of  aJl  breeds" — 
these  are  typical  of  a  great  many 
requests. 

Discussion  of  the  various  breeds 
ranked  with  "more  photographs"  in 
popularity,  and  closely  following 
was  "Care."  Strangely  enough,  few- 
people  came  out  and  said  they 
wanted  more  about  shows.  Though 
many  implied  this  interest  by  de- 
manding "more  about  dogs,"  photo- 
graphs of  prize  winners,"  etc.,  and 
a  few,  bless  their  souls,  said  "doing 
O.  K."  So  apparently  we  have  been 
giving  the  show  people  what  they 
want. 

All  this  simplifies  our  problem 
greatly.  We  know  what  the  major- 
ity of  our  dog-loving  readers  want 
and  we  are  going  to  give  it  to  them. 
News,  which  has  always  been  an 
important  part  of  our  dog  depart- 
ment, will  not  be  neglected,  of 
course.  Those  who  have  liked  things 
the  way  they  were  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

But  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
more — a  much  greater  variety. 
There  are  going  to  be,  in  this  de- 
partment, and  as  features  elsewhere 
in  the  magazine,  articles  on  train- 
ing. They  will  contain  helpful  in- 
struction for  the  average  dog  owner, 
and  be  interesting  to  the  expert  at 
the  same  time.  They  will  be  timely 
too.  For  instance,  articles  on  train- 
ing dogs  will  appear  in  the  early 
fall  and  the  spring,  in  issues  pre- 
ceding the  months  when  people  ac- 
tually get  out  with  their  young 
dogs,  so  that  our  suggestions  may 
have  practical  application. 

There  will  also  be  articles  on 
obedience  tests,  feeding,  preparing 
dogs  for  showing,  keeping  them  in 
condition  through  heavy  work  and 
other  all  year  'round  problems. 
Shows,  field  trials,  obedience  trials, 
and  other  important  events  will  be 
reported  accurately,  and  interest- 
ingly, and  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  event. 

We  feel  most  enthusiastic  about 


this  dog  department  of  tlio  future. 
We  plan  to  make  it  more  of  a  serv- 
ice to  you  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  We  hoi)e  you  will  be  just  as 
enthusiastic  about  it  was  we  are, 
and  w  ill  keep  us  posted  on  what  you 
as  a  dog  lover  are  doing,  or  plan- 
ning— and  ask  us  questions. 

SHOWS 

On  Labor  Day,  September  2,  the 
Ox  Ridge  Kennel  Club  holds  its  an- 
nual dog  show  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Ox  Ridge  Hunt  Club  at  Darion, 
Conn. 

Friday  the  6th  starts  a  "triple" 
for  many  exhibitors  when  the  Inter- 
state Poodle  Club  holds  its  third 
annual  Specialty  Show  at  Tuxedo 
Park,  N.  Y.;  Percy  Roberts,  the 
famous  professional  handler,  will 
adjudicate.  The  large  prize  list  and 
many  sterling  silver  trophies  for 
both  miniatures  and  standards 
should  ensure  a  record  specialty 
show.  The  Tuxedo  Kennel  Club's 
all  breed  show  follows  on  Saturday 
the  7th,  on  the  same  grounds,  where 
John  G.  Bates  heads  an  excellent 
list  of  judges.  The  polo  field  at  the 
Westchester  Country  Club  at  Rye, 
N.  Y.  will  be  the  scene  of  the  West- 
chester Kennel  Club's  show,  where 
Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge  will  judge 
best  in  show.  Obedience  test  classes 
will  as  usual  be  a  feature.  This  show 
is  only  a  short  drive  from  Tuxedo, 
and  the  club  offers  special  induce- 
ments to  exhibitors  for  the  week  end. 

The  following  Saturday  the  Devon 
Dog  Show  Association  at  Devon. 
Pa.,  holds  its  show  on  the  horse 
show  grounds  and  on  Sunday,  the 
loth,  the  Montgomery  County  Ken- 
nel Club  12th  Annual  Terrier  Show 
at  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.,  makes 
a  "double"  only  a  few  miles  distant. 
At  Glendale,  Calif.,  the  same  day, 
the  Glendale  Kennel  Club's  annual 
show  is  held. 

On  September  20  and  21  the 
Intermountain  Kennel  Club  at  Salt 
Lake  City  will  be  judged  in  its  en- 
tirety by  the  celebrated  all  around 
judge,  Charles  G.  Hopton. 

On  September  20  the  Dalmatian 
Club  of  America  holds  its  specialty 
at  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  on  the  21st 
the  Somerset  Kennel  Club  holds  its 


Mr.s.  Cheever  Porter's  Irish  setter,  Ch.  Ro.iecr.ojt  Premier;  best  of  breed  at  last 
Westminster  and  since  then  scored  four  best  in  shaws 


GLEN  HEAD,  LONG  ISLAND 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Kettles,  Jr.,  Owners 
Bill  Vanderveer,  Manager 
Phones:  Glen  Head-Brookville  620;  New  York-SPring  7-2200 


FRENCH  POODLES 

STANDARDS 
PILLICOC  KENNELS 

Elberon.  N.  J.  Tel.  Long  Branch  1722 
New  York  Tel.  ButlertielJ  8-5010 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue     Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone  B.  M.  3-72 


Sealyham  Terriers 

Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terriers 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Blackmoor  Beacon  ol  Giralda 

Puppies   sired  by  this  dog  and  other 
imported  champions  out   of  imported 
dams  for  sale.  Prices  from  $50. 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY 


GREAT  DANES 

For  Sale 
ALL  COLORS 

DOUGLAS  HERTZ 

ROCKLEICH  NEW  JERSEY 

P.  O.  Address:  R.  F.  D.,  WESTWOOD,  N.  |. 
Telephone  Closter  800 


A  LONG  LIFE  AND  A  HEALTHY 
ONE    IN  A 


HODGSON 
KENNEL 


•  Set  it  up  yourselfl 
Delivered  in  well- 
made  sections  of  red 
cedar  —  weather- 
proof  and  vermin- 
proof.  Prices  from 
$15.  All  sizes  for  all 
breeds. 

Order  now,  or 
write  for  free  Cata- 
log KC-9. 

E. F.HODGSON  CO. 

1108  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston.  730 
Fifth  Ave.,  at  57th 
St.,  New  York. 


18  in.  X  24  i 
24  in.  X  30  i 
30  in.  X  42  i 


$  6.50 

10.00 
15.00 


Champion  CrogUn  Cadet 

A  few  choice  SEALYHAM  TERRIER  puppies  available 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 

MISS  HELEN  SCHWEINLER,  Owner 
Benvenue  Avenue,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Andrew  DeGraw,  Mgr.  Tel.  Orange  4-6013 
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ELLE^BERT  FA  ISM 
KEIVNELS 


DACIISHUIVDS 

AT  STUD 

Ch.  Feri  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Helmar  Flottenberg 

Red 

Ch.  Heini  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Hanko  Flottenberg 
Ch.  Heimo  Flottenberg 

Black  and  Tan 


MR.  and  MRS.  HERBERT  BERTRAND 

OWNERS 
R.F.D.  1  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.:  Greenwich  44e8-M — House 
Greenwich  4468-R — Kennel 


IRISH  TERRIERS 

A.K.C.  REGISTERED 
PUPPIES  AND  GROWN  STOCK 


Kclliqrocn  Kennels 

MR.  &  MRS.  R.  PULITZER,  JR. 
Chicken  Valley  Rd.     Old  Brookviile,  L.  I. 
Telephone  Glen  Cove  2434 


Great  Pyrenees  and 
English  Cocker  Spaniels 

Puppies  of  distinction  always 
for  sale.  We  are  the  oldest 
;ind  larsrest  kennels  of  Great 
Pyrenees  in  America. 

BASQUAERIE  KENNELS.  Reg. 

Mr.  i  Mrs.  Fr3ncis  V.  Crane.  Owners 
Orchjrd  Sireei.  HOLUSTOH.  MASS. 
Tel   Mirio  244  Rmg  3 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

With  blood  of  Ch.  Pepper  Martin,  Nu^ym  Bab- 
ette.  Dr.  John  CroiBwell.  Eva  Mohawk.  Mr. 
Kugene  Hawks  Ghost.  Sired  by  Long  John  Stiver 
out  of  Mohawk  bitch.  \Mielped  3/2/40.  ami 
9/23/39.  Price  $15  to  $50,  according  to  age  and 
field  work.  IRISH  AND  GORDON'S  with  best 
blood  of  Inglehurst  Joker  and  Mallhawks  Tex. 
These  are  field  dogs  that  can  be  shown  at  bencii. 

HOBBY  KENNELS  AT  KEMPSVILLE 
R2.  Box  290  Norfolk.  Va. 


BOXERS 

Piip[iic3  and  Grown  Stock 

ritialLy  For  Sale 

SUMBULA  KENNELS 

Mrs.  H.   B.  Palmedo 

New   Milford,  Conn. 

Tel.  350  New  Milford 

.Velo  I  rjrit  T'  tcDhuni: 

Caledonia  5-8400 

BULLTERRIERS 

From  parents  iliu-i-n  for  intell'ecnce 
and  personality  as  well  as  peiliitrees 
While  Puppies  from  White  Slock 
Also  brindle,  fawn,  or  black  and  tan.  symmet- 
rically marked  with  more  or  less  white,  from 
colored  stoek. 

MRS.  A.  MACKAY-SMITH 
Farnley  White  Post  Virginia 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Misses  deCoppet 
The  ideal  companions  for  town  or  coun- 
try. Some  attractive  puppie.s  usually  for 
sale,  by  Champions  and  from  Champion 
stoclt. 

Address:  Narragansetl  Pier,  R.  I. 


AFGHM  HOUIVDS 

Several  high  class  young  dogs, 
11  months  old,  for  sale.  Also 
orders  booked  for  three  su- 
perbly bred  bitch  puppies  still 
nursing.  Prides  Hill  Afghans 
continue  to  win  wherever  shown. 

Q.  A.  Shaw  McKean 
PRIDES  HILL  KEMELS 

Prides  Crossing  Mass. 


Ch.  Brash  Best  Man  and  his  eight-month-old  son,  Croglin  Christopher,  from 
Miss  Helen  Schweinler's  Croglin  Kennels  at  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


annual  all  breed  show  on  the  same 
grounds.  The  last  "double"  of  the 
month  is  the  Suffolk  County  Ken- 
nel Club  on  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  the  Huntington-Crescent  Club  at 
Huntington,  Long  Island.  An  ex- 
cellent judging  list  includes  Leonard 
G.  Buck,  who  will  judge  the  spe- 
cialty of  the  Long  Lsland  Cocker 
Spaniel  Club,  which  makes  tiie 
.Vnierican  cocker  classes  at  this  show 
their  .specialty.  .James  M.  Austin, 
chairman  of  the  bench  show  com- 
mittee, and  Kichard  M.  Kettles,  .Jr., 
club  president,  have  sjjarcd  no  ef- 
fort to  insure  a  record  interest.  The 
Westbury  Kennel  Club  Show,  on 
the  Phipps  polo  field  at  Westbury 
the  following  day,  has  dedicated 
the  show  this  year  to  the  American 
I{e<l  Cross. 


THE  WOODCHUCK 

[Continued  jroin  jnujc  35) 

is  your  game!  See?  Where  the  land 
gives  down  toward  the  stream?  He 
is  farther  from  cover  that  I  would 
he  were,  but  a  good  stalk  should 
yield  you  a  shot.  Go  back  then, 
and  walk  down  yonder  small  valley; 
then  climb  that  little  knoll  near  its 
bottom,  completing  the  climb  ui)on 
your  belly  with  your  weajjon  before 
you:  a  waving  firearm  does  nothing 
to  allay  the  suspicions  of  a  groiuid- 
hog.  And  walk  softly. 

Well,  Scholar,  I  can  only  say  that 
if  your  shot  had  been  as  good  as 
your  stalk  that  you  would  have  had 
the  creature  in  your  bag.  liut  it  was 
a  long  shot  for  you  and  many  a 
good  man  might  well  have  done  no 
better.  Your  approach,  however,  was 
faultless,  and  that  is  a  great  part 
of  the  sjjort,  and  most  necessary; 
for  these  be  fearful  creatures  and 
while  one  may  let  you  very  near, 
stupidly  staring,  for  every  one  such 
there  will  be  ten  or  twenty  which 
will  dive  for  safety  at  your  first 
approach.  Now  we  could  sit  here 
for  a  season  and  get  another  chance 
at  this  gentleman  but  I  think  it 
best  not.  Instead,  we  will  mount 
yonder  eminence  and  look  the  coun- 
try over  with  my  perspective  glasses, 
which  are  of  untold  advantage  in 
a  field  like  this,  where  manure  has 
been  spread  abroad.  It  is  most  sur- 
prising how  nearly  a  groundhog  can 
resemble  manure — high  manure.  It 
is  merry,  is  it  not.  to  think  upon 
how  much  powder  and  ball,  how 


many  well-held  shots,  have  been 
wasted  on  high  manure? 

As  I  live,  sir,  there  are  two  lusty 
fellows  across  the  valley  and  within 
easy  distance  of  that  old  wall.  Nay, 
go  not  down  the  hill  toward  them — 
it  would  avail  you  not.  We  will  slab 
the  hill,  as  the  farmers  say,  and 
attain  to  the  wall  through  that 
tongue  of  alders.  There. 

Now  along  the  wall  till  we  are  over 
against  that  pile  of  cord  wood.  Low, 
Scholar,  low!  On  your  hands  and 
knee.s — not  on  your  dignity.  Think 
not  upon  your  ludicrousness — think 
uj)on  mine!  Softly!  There  they  are! 
Take  the  nearer.  You  have  him!  Now 
the  other  sits  up  astonished!  Quick- 
ly! There,  sir!  Two  very  well-held 
shots  for  you,  and  me,  to  be  i)roud 
of!  Fine,  heavy  beasts,  are  they  not? 
And  skillfully  drilled.  I'll  be  bound! 

Do  with  them?  Why,  there  are 
several  things  to  do.  Some  merely 
leave  them  to  pollute  tiie  blessed 
air;  some  take  the  tails  for  trophies 
(mean  enougli  lr()i)hies  I  think  tliem) 
or  to  prove  tiieir  skill;  .some  eat  them. 
Are  they  good  food,  you  ask?  Well, 
Scholar,  how  rich  their  flesh  is  in 
units  of  nourishment  I  know  not,  but 
it  is  edible  and  is  relished  by  many. 
I  have  drcs.sed  it  thus  and  have 
dressed  it  so,  and  have  used  up  good 
store  of  onions  and  .ffarlic  and  of 
I)ei)per  and  salt  and  the  best  butter. 
It  is,  as  I  said,  edible,  but  I  must 
agree  with  the  great  Mr.  Burroughs 
that  it  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  As 
for  these,  we  will  take  them  to  the 
Doctor  to  be  food  for  the  fancily- 
furred  raccoons  which  he  breeds  for 
the  markets.  They,  it  seems,  thrive 
ui)oii  this  flesh:  I  do  not. 

See  yonder  farm  lad!  He  too  is 
hunting  for  groundhogs  with  his  good 
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IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch.  Wamsutla  Fermanagh  II 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  soung  dogs  from 
our  championship  stocli  now  availuble. 
Fight  cliamplons  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

Warren  K.  Read,  Jr.,  oicner 

Slocum  Rd.     No.  Dartmouth.  Mass. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES. 

Sire:  Ch-  Windsweep  Ebony  Boy 
Dam:    Imjjtrator's    Black  Ink. 

A  combination  o{  Torohill  Trader  and 
Windsweep   Ladysman  bloodlines  that 
have  produced  outstanding  puppies. 
Available — Aunust  3nth.  XotJiinn  under  $50.00 

A.  F.  PHILLIPS 
2721   Whitney  Ave.  Hamden.  Conn. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 

and 

COCKER  SPANIELS 
Reg.  A.  K.  C. 

CAMAYER  KENNELS 

John  S.  Cameron,  Owner 
Albany  Post  Road 
Oscining,  N.  Y.  Tel.  laio 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

by  Ch.  Alstead  Addition 

Beautifully  marked,  high  quality. 
Sable  and  white  and  friendly. 

D.  E.  ROBERTS 

490  W.  Lake  Avenue  Rahway,  N.  J. 
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Poodles 


PUTTENCOVE 
KENNELS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Putnam 

Owners 
MANCHESTER  MASS. 


STANDARD  POODLES 

A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
One  year  old  and  up 

LEDGE  ACRES  KENNELS 

E.  G.  Howes,  Owner 
Jerusalem  Road,  North  Cohasset,  Mass. 


IRISH 
lERRIERS 


Puppies  and  mature 
"tock.  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 

nrifpil, 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  Ohio 
Member  of  Irl^h  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies 

All  colors— Females  $25— Males  $35 — 
spayed  Females  $30,  all  registered  with 
A.  K.  C.  We  are  reliable  breeders.  ' 

MR.  AND  MRS.  WALLY  ADAMS 
North  Woods  Kennels  Conover,  Wisconsin 


Take  an     iflernoon  Off! 

HUNTING    OR  FISHING 

DEER    •    BEAR    •    BASS    •  TROUT 

Onlv   2   hours   from    Philadelphia   or   New  York 

PRIVATE    ROD    AND    GUN  CLUB 

Write 
COUNTRY  LIFE 
Erie  Ave.,   F   to   C   Sts.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EDEC^^  HORSE 
rKCC  OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  tliat  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  bargains  in 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wiesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X, 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 
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blue  overalls  and  liis  rifle;  and  I  will 
wager  a  farthing  I  know  what  sort 
of  a  rifle  it  is,  and  it  would  not  fetch 
ten  shillings  in  trade  at  the  store  in 
the  village:  and  I  will  wager  yet  an- 
other farthing  that  he  will  bag  his 
game.  These  farm  lads  are  the  ones 
from  which  hunters  are  made. 
Scholar,  and  no  mistake.  It  makes 
me  to  wonder  as  to  our  wisdom  in 
the  purchasing  and  cherishing  of  fine 
weapons,  such  as  that  in  your  hands, 
and  of  your  fine  boots,  and  of 
breeches.  There  was  a — have  a  care! 
This  ground  is  most  springy  and  wet! 
Now  bear  to  your  left,  up  past  the 
sugar-house. 

As  I  was  saying,  there  once  came 
a  man  from  the  Great  City  who 
would  have  me  take  him  out  to  shoot 
woodcocks,  and  he  had  not  only  a 
fine  gun  of  a  best  make,  but  was  at- 
tired in  nearly  everything  which 
could  be  purchased  at  the  great 
stores  of  Mr.  Abercrombie  and  Mr. 
Fitch,  of  which  you  may  have  heard. 
Also  he  spoke  correctly  the  jargon 
of  the  field  and  discoursed  well  upon 
guns,  dogs  and  game.  His  perform- 
ance in  the  field,  however,  was  such 
as  to  provoke  both  mirth  and  pity. 
It  was  a  saddening  experience. 
Scholar,  you  are  to  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  much  as  I  love  fine 
weapons — and  I  would  have  rackfuls 
of  them  if  I  could — I  would  liefer 


make  creditable  practice  with  an  in- 
ferior tool  than  to  be  shamed  by  the 
superiority  of  my  weapon  to  myself. 
This,  sir,  is  not  advice:  it  is  soliloquy. 

Is  this  not  a  fine  sweep  of  coun- 
try to  view.^  I  have  hunted  foxes 
here  in  winter,  for  this  is  a  favored 
place  with  them.  It  is  said  that  they 
prefer  to  dwell  in  the  den  made  by 
a  groundhog  rather  than  in  one  of 
their  own  digging,  which  may  be  true 
for  aught  I  know.  I  would  much  liefer 
dwell  in  a  house  made  by  a  carpen- 
ter than  in  one  made  by  me,  so  I  in- 
cline to  believe  the  saying.  Do  you 
see  a  stile  on  the  second  hill,  there 
just  beyond  the  thick  wood?  'Twas 
there  I  was  humiliated  but  this  very 
last  winter,  in  this  wise: 

The  Doctor  had  invited  me  and 
o'U'  friend  Robert  to  hunt  foxes 
with  him  and  his  excellent  hounds 
after  the  manner  of  use  in  this  hill 
country.  The  fox  was  started  in  these 
nearby  woods  and  the  chase  moved 
first  this  way,  then  that,  and  finally 
the  hounds  went  out  of  hearing.  I 
made  my  way  up  to  that  stile  the 
better  to  hear  and  to  see,  but  it 
availed  me  naught.  The  prospect 
there  is  most  brave,  however,  so  I 
remained  to  look  about,  seated  next 


the  stile  upon  a  rock  from  which  I 
had  brushed  the  snow.  The  day  was 
sunny  and  without  wind,  and  the 
genial  airs  so  worked  upon  my  senses 
tluit  a  lethargy  overcame  me  and  I 
fell  into  a  doze.  A  patter  of  feet 
awoke  me  and  I  turned  my  head  to 
look  squarely  into  the  eyes  of  a  big, 
old  fox  not  ten  yard  distant!  I  was 
in  such  a  ])oliier  of  arising,  removing 
my  mittens  and  reaching  for  my  gun. 
all  at  one  time,  that  Sir  Kox  reached 
cover  in  safety;  and  if  that  was  not 
a  grin  upon  his  face,  then  I  have 
never  .seen  one. 

Whoa!  Right  by  yonder  wall! 
Another  groundhog:  better 
take  him.  Nay  hold!  Hold,  I  say! 
Let  me  use  the  glasses.  As  I  live,  it 
is  a  mother  with  four  young,  and 
they  are  coming  this  way!  On  your 
belly  now  and  stay  there!  The  low 
scrub  to  our  left  is  riddled  with 
dens,  and  I  believe  the  family  is 
moving  into  one  of  them.  Leave  the 
rifles!  We  need  them  not.  Now  crawl 
to  the  scrub.  Flat!  Use  only  your  el- 
bows. Soft!  Just  faintest  whispers! 
Here  they  are!  Observe  their  antics; 
are  they  not  amusing?  Closer — keep 
going — we  can  get  right  among 
them.  There!  the  farthest  is  not  five 
yards  from  us!  Watch  the  little  ones 
eat,  and  see  how  anxiously  the 
mother  oversees  them.  Sh!  She  has 
observed  us,  but  is  not  yet  sure  we 
are  not  logs.  Hark!  That  low,  soft 
chuddering  is  her  voice.  Perchance 
she  is  urging  caution.  No,  she  is 
merely  giving  instruction  in  the  art 
of  genteel  scratching:  that  is  how  it 
is  done  in  the  better  circles!  Two  are 
coming  around  behind  us. 

Hi!  How  quickly  they  went!  How 
did  she  give  the  alarm,  did  you  ob- 
serve? Nor  did  I;  nor  do  I  know  why 
she  became  frightened  then  and  not 
before.  Whew!  Scholar,  we  deserve 
tobacco:  Here! 

Was  that  not  a  pleasing  sight?  Now 
she  is  bringing  up  her  young  with  as 
much  love  and  care  as  though  they 
were  not  to  be  harried  to  their  deaths; 
for  that  is  their  fate.  The  farmer's 
boy  will  shoot  or  trap  them,  his  dog 
will  kill  them,  he  himself  will,  by 
use  of  his  tractive  engine,  poison 
them  in  their  burrows  with  noisome 
fumes.  Perchance  they  are  better 
served  with  the  death  we  deal  them 
when  we  place  a  bullet  in  their  heads. 
Let  us  hope  so:  and  do  you  see  to  it, 
sir,  that  you  so  place  your  bullets! 
And  to  that  end  I  do  give  you  this 
rifle.  Nay,  fret  not  with  thanking:  It 
has  long  been  in  my  mind.  But  kill 
cleanly  and  in  moderation  and  I  am 
well  enough  thanked.  Now  hie  you 
to  yonder  wall  and  from  it  you  should 
see  a  beast  within  seventy  paces. 
Take  him  if  you  can,  and  I  will  await 
you  by  the  little  waterfall. 

Ah!  you  have  him,  and  a  grizzled 
old  gafl'er  he  is!  Place  him  with  the 
others  and  we  will  drop  them  at  the 
kennel  of  the  worthy  Doctor.  And 
now  for  that  good  ale  we  have  await- 
ed! The  cups,  please!  How  it  foams! 
How  pleasantly  it  laves  the  parched 
membrane  of  our  mouths  and  lifts 
our  spirits!  The  honest  Mr.  Borrow 
truly  says  that  the  time  for  advice 
is  after  ale;  but  I  have  heard  no  man 
say  that  after  advice  is  not  also  a 
good  time  for  ale. 


»ACE  rENCE 


PRIVACY—  PROTECTION 

Privacy  with  dignity  and  protection  with  peace 
of  mind,  ore  combined  in  on  enduring  Page 
Fence — mode  of  the  metal  best  suited  to  your 
needs  and  erected  by  experienced  experts. 


COME  ON— BE  A  METAUURGISTf 

•  When  you  talk  to  a  Page  Fence  engineer  you'll  learn  many  important  things  about 
metals.  Regardless  of  where  you  are,  he  will  recommend  a  superior  fence  metal  best 
suited  to  your  individual  needs  and  desires:  heavily  galvanized  copper-bearing  steel 
— Armco  ingot  iron  — Alcoa  aluminum — Allegheny  stainless  steel — or  iron  picket. 
You'll  also  learn  about  superior  fence  service,  for  he  is  one  of  97  members  of  the 
nation-wide  PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION  — all  factory-trained,  permanent,  responsible 
local  distributors.  Write  to  PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh  or  San  Francisco,  for  copy  of  "Fence  Facts." 
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A  WAR  OPPORTUNITY 

An  officer  in  the  British  naval  forces  finds  it  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  his  small,  but  carefully-chosen,  collection  of  sporting 
pictures,  comprising: 

CROP,  hy  J.  N.  Sarlorius  Approximately,  38"  x  42" 

Portrait  of  a  brown  horse  wiih  croppeci  ears  (a  fastiion  of  the  period), 
standing  by  a  gate  under  trees.  General  colour  of  the  picture  is  dark 
and  very  good. 

Inscription — "Crop — a  celebrated  hackney  mare  belonging  to  Captain 
Ogden.  She  was  got  by  'Pretender'  out  of  Mr.  Chadd's  old  mare, 
which  was  never  beat". 

LUDLOW,  by  Watt  36"  x  28  " 

Contemporary  portrait  of  a  bright  bay  horse  owned  by  the  celebrated 
Jack  Mytton.  The  landscape  background  is  warm  and  autumnal  in 
colour. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  BAY  HORSE  34"  x  24" 

Landscape  background,  excellent  colour,  rather  quiet.  Artist  unknown. 

TRAVELLING  HACKNEY  STALLION,  by  Cooper  38"  x  42" 

Most  amusing  and  interesting  picture  of  a  bay  horse  ar  a  fast  trot 
being  let  on  a  longrein  by  a  man  mounted  on  a  skewbald  pony  at  a 
canter.  The  distant  background  is  a  house  with  white  gates  and  two 
figures. 

COMET,  by  J.  N.  Sar tortus  Approximately,  20"  x  16" 

Portrait  of  a  bright  bay  hunter  under  saddle.  He  is  standing  under 
some  trees  in  rather  nice  green  landscape. 

LONGWAIST  12"  x  16" 

Porrrait  of  a  bright  bay  race  horse  in  a  very  charming  skyline  land- 
scape.  Beautiful  colour. 

BLACK  TOM,  by  Johnson  20"  x  16" 

Portrair  of  a  black  horse  being  ridden  along  rhe  road.  This  shows  the 
horse  doing  a  certain  distance  along  the  road  in  a  certain  number  of 
minutes.  Exceptionally  good  in  colour  and  composition. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  BROWN  RACE  HORSE. 

Charles  XII.  By  Herring  8"  x  10" 

The  horse  is  in  a  loose  box.  Picture  not  signed,  but  declared  by 
Major  G.  B.  Paget  as  certainly  Herring. 

PAIR  OF  SMALL  PICTURES,  fcy^/*en  8"  x  10" 

One  shows  a  kicking  horse,  the  other  with  a  jockey  mounted.  Two 
excellent  pictures  with  considerable  humor. 


HORSE  AND  JOCKEY.  Artist  unknown 

Good  colour. 


8" 


10" 


$3,000  Is  asked  for  these  eleven  rare  pictures 

WRITE:  COUNTRY  LIFE,  BOX  35,  1270  SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Young  Sportsman 


IT  was  not  easy  to  decide  who 
should  receive  the  five  dollar 
prize  this  month  but  we  think  most 
of  you  will  agree  that  Charlotte 
Wilds'  horse  ^esers-es  a  blue  ribbon. 
Madeleine  Moote's  block  print  is 
very  good  too.  and  Anne  Curtiss' 
story  about  Good  News  and  Nancy 
Gregg's  illustrated  story  about  the 
rescue  are  each  of  their  kind  well 
worthy  of  publication.  Congratula- 
tions to  all. 

For  next  month  our  suggested 
subjects  are  "The  football  game." 
"HaUowe'en,"  "My  best  day  with 
hounds,"  "A  week-end  in  the  coun- 
try," "How  I  learned  to  shoot."  We 
want  more  contributions  from  the 
young  men  and  boys. 

Remember  drawings  have  to  be 
in  ink,  all  contributors  must  be 
under  18  years,  all  contributions 
must  bear  your  name,  age,  address 
and  the  signature  of  parent  or 
guardian  that  it  is  your  own  orig- 
inal work. 


DINAH  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Snapdragon  was  nervous.  He  reared 
up  and  kicked  the  stall  with  a  crash! 
"You  noisy  thing,  take  that,  and 
that!  So  you  are  trying  to  break 
the  stall,  are  you?"  Edgar,  the  stable 
man  hit  Snapdragon  two  hard  cracks 
with  a  riding  whip.  Snapdragon  had 
never  been  hit  before  and  he  was 
in  a  stable  for  the  first  time  .so  the 
beating  made  him  even  more  ter- 
rorized! The  more  Edgar  beat  him 
the  harder  Snapdragon  kicked.  One 
moment  later  Snapdragon's  master, 
Mr.  Feller  arrived.  Dinah,  his  fa- 
vorite hunting  dog  ran  into  the  stable 
first. 

"Woof,"  she  said  in  amazement, 
for  she  saw  Edgar  beating  her  best 
friend,  then  with  a  vicious  snarl 
she  attacked  Edgar.  She  was  oidy 
a  small  dog  and  couldn't  do  much 
but  she  bit  his  leg  badly.  Edgar 
kicked  her  as  hard  as  he  could. 

Mr.  Feller  arrived  in  time  to  see 
Dinah    kicked.    He    stood  there 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  TACK? 

i.  Find  the  pommel 

1).  Find  the  cheek  piece 

3.  Find  the  cantle 

7.  Find  the  crown  piece 

-).  Find  the  flap 

8.  Find  the  throat  latch 

f.  Find  the  slciTt 

0.  Find  the  Iip  strap 

■').  Find  the  seat 

10.  Find  the  stirrup  leather 

1 

Answers  uill  h( 
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speechless  and  then  went  into  ac- 
tion. He  saw  the  whip.  He  saw  the 
terrified  hor.se.  Collaring  Edgar  he 
.sent  him  out  of  the  door. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Wild.i,  Kenilworth, 
til.;  aged  16 


Drairing.s  by  Nancy  Grct/r/.  the  aiillior 
oj  this  story 

"You  are  dismissed,"  he  bellowed, 
"and  .  .  ."  Mr.  Feller  heard  a  low 
whinning  and  turning  saw  Dinah 
lying  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  Quickly 
he  went  to  her  aid  and  found  that 
she  had  many  bad  cuts  and  bruises 
as  well  as  a  sprained  front  leg. 

That  evening,  while  Mr.  Feller 
and  Dinah  were  at  the  veterinarys, 
Edgar  was  scheming,  scheming  a 
revenge. 

Two  days  later  Snapdragon  was 
Mii.ssing.  Mr.  Feller,  having  returned 
from  the  veterinarys  with  Dinah, 
went  into  the  barn  to  let  Dinah  see 
her  chum.  He  heard  no  welcome 
"hinney  which  worried  him  and 
rounding  the  stall  door  saw  Snap- 
dragon's stall  .  .  .  empty! 

Days  passed,  still  no  clue  could 
be  found  about  the  missing  colt. 
Dinah  was  still  recovering  from  her 
accident  but  she  sensed  the  absence 
of  her  friend.  On  the  third  Dinah 
was  all  right  and  was  able  to  do 
her  morning  chore  which  was  to 
bring  in  the  mail.  Mr.  Feller  had 


put  an  "ad"  in  the  daily  i)aper  and 
hoped  to  receive  an  answer  with 
some  news.  Today  Dinah  brought 
in  a  letter  from  a  man  on  the  other 
side  of  town.  Mr.  Feller  hurriedly 
tore  it  open  and  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Feller, 

I  saw  your  ad  in  the  paper  and 
I  was  just  wondering  if  you  might 
come  over  here  'cause  I  saw  a  man 
fitting  the  description  of  Edgar 
Morris.  He  was  leading  a  bay  colt 
with  four  white  stockings  and  a 
white  blaze  on  his  head.  The  colt 
had  a  black  mane  and  tail.  My  dog 
held  him  for  a  while  but  I  couldn't 
get  there  in  time. 

Yours  truly, 

Sam  Ellswortii.  Jr. 

"Come  on  Dinah,  ol'  gal,  we  had 
better  hurry.  I  can't  miss  a  cliance 
like  this.  I  sure  hope  that  I  can  find 
Snapdragon."  Mr.  Feller  exclaimed 
as  he  grabbed  his  hat  and  coat. 

Half  an  hour  later  Dinah  and  Mr. 
Feller  were  at  Sam's  place.  Sam 
showed  Mr.  Feller  where  he  saw 
Edgar  and  the  colt. 

"Do  you  have  a  dog  that  might 
follow  his  trail.^"  questioned  Mr. 
Feller. 

"I  sure  do.  Say  Oliver,  come  here. 
Come  on  boy.  look  here,  see,  can 
you  follow  it.'  That's  a  boy!  You 
see,"  Sam  said  as  he  held  on  to 
Oliver's  rope,  "Oliver  is  a  good 
dog,  that  is  when  he  wants  to  be." 

The  first  trail  Oliver  followed 
ended  suddenly  upon  a  skunk  who 
was  having  his  breakfast.  The  .sec- 
ond trail  was  successful.  Dinah  was 
very  excited  and  ran  alicad  keeping 
just  in  sight.  Sam  and  !Mr.  Feller 
heard  a  happy  bark.  They  ran 
ahead,  saw  Edgar  running  away 
with  Snapdragon! 

"Sick  'em  Oliver,  grab  'em  boy." 
Sam  ran  for  Edgar  and  Mr.  Feller 
cha.sed  along  also.  Snapdragon  was 


too  excited  to  follow  along  calmly 
so  he  reared  and  plunged  and  then 
broke  free.  He  cantered  back  to  Mr. 
Feller  and  Dinah.  Happily  the  two 
touched  noses. 


Snapdragon  and  Dinah  meet  again 

All  was  well  in  the  Feller  house- 
hold for  Snapdragon  was  back  and 
Edgar  was  put  in  jail. 

Dinah  was  a  heroine  and  Snap- 
dragon had  earned  his  oats. 

Nancy  Gregg,  aged  13, 
scarsdale.  n.  y. 

GOOD  NEWS 

Good  News  is  my  favorite  riding 
horse.  He  is  a  chestnut.  This  horse 
is  quite  old  and  as  I'm  a  beginner. 
I  ride  him  most  often.  Sometimes  I 
ride  other  horses,  hut  I  cannot  like 


"Good  Xew.i"  drawn  by  Anne  Curtiss, 
the  author  of  this  story 

any  of  them  as  much  as  this  fa- 
vorite. Good  news  is  probably  the 
most  gentle  of  horses  I  have  ever 
ridden. 

.\xxE  Curtiss,  .aged  10, 
RocKviLLE  Centre,  L.  I. 


Block  print  by  Madeleine  Moote,  Ttdsa', 
Olda.:  aged  16 
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Pittsbur 


sets  new  styles 
in  room  beauty 


GLASS  tS  THE  SECRET  OF  BEAUTY  in  this  bathroom.  Skill- 
fully loiiibining  Carrara  StrucUiral  Glass,  Pitlsburgh  Mir- 
rors and  Plate  Glass  produces  a  room  distinguished  by 
its  loveliness  and  practical  uselulness. 

In  the  view  at  right,  a  full-length  Pittsburgh  Mirror, 
]i;-hted  from  above  and  flanked  by  smart  mirrored  chests, 
gives  the  dressing  table  unusual  charm.  The  wainscoting 
of  Carrara  Structural  Glass  creates  a  fitting  background  for 
this  striking  mirror  arrangement. 

Another  view  cf  the  same  bathroom  is  shown  at  lower 
right.  Carrara  Walls  are  brilliant  and  lustrous.  Mirror-like 
in  their  reflective  qualities.  Their  soft  color  harmonies  re- 
main unchanged  through  the  years.  Carrara  is  non-ab- 
sorbent, impervious,  easy  to  clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  Ten 
lovely  colors  to  choose  from.  An  etched  Plate  Glass 
shower  door  completes  the  practical  use  of  glass  in  this 
bathroom.  Why  not  use  Glass  to  beautify  your  bathroom? 
Residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Mori,  Vineland,  N,  J. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  FURNITURE  which  includes  n 
or  mirrors  lor  decorative  use,  look  for  the 
assures  you  that  the  manufacturer  has  used  Pitts 
and  that  your  mirrors  will  give  vou  the  accura 
flections  obtainable  only  from  genuine  Plate 
from  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  come  in  these  colors 
tinted,  water  white.  And  with  gold,  silver  or 


Al  the  New  York  World't 
Foir,  visit  the  Glass  Center 
Building  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh House  of  Glass.  See 
the  newest  ideas  in  dec- 
oration for  homes. 


PITTSBURGH' 


or  Plate  Glass, 
sburgh  Label.  It 
burgh  Plate  Glass, 
e,  undistorted  re- 
ss.  Mirrors  made 
blue,  green,  flesh 
gum  letal  backing. 


Put 


Gl  is 


MADE  FROM  GENUINE 

PITTSBURGH 
PLATE  GLASS 


For  many  practical  suggestions 
on  how  to  use  Pittsburgh  Glass 
effectively  in  your  home,  send 
coupon  for  our  tree,  illustrated 
booklet.  It's  crammed  with  work- 
able ideas.  Pittsburgh  Products 
are  sold  through  any  of  our  many 
branches  or  distributors. 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company, 
2137  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  nie,  without  obligation,  your  free,  illustrated  booklet, 
"W  ays  to  Improve  Your  Home  with  Pittsburgh  Glass." 


Name  . 
Street. 
ritv_ 


State. 


PITTSBURGH    PLATE   GLASS   COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


lyjou  a  (^n^oi^  tills    ^t)i^^erent  ^acuti 


ucciuon 

Jamaica  gives  you  a  new,  "different"  kind  of  summer  vacation  amid  enchanting  scenery  .  .  . 
Never  a  heat  wave,  and  practically  never  a  rainy  day,  so  you  can  be  sure  of  daily  sun  and  surf- 
bathing.  Deep-sea  fishing,  river  rafting,  horse  racing,  polo,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  and  mountain 
climbing  afoot  or  by  motor  .  .  .  On  the  lovely  palm-fringed  beaches,  cooled  by  constant  trade 
winds,  summer  temperatures  average  80°,  and  in  the  mountain  resorts  from  60°  to  70°  .  .  .  Thanks 
to  favourable  exchange,  rates  at  hotels  and  guest  houses  are  remarkably  low,  especially  in  summer 
and  fall  .  .  .  Jamaica  is  within  15  hours  of  New  York  by  air,  or  4  days  by  steamship  .  .  .  Come! 


For  Booklet  CJ,  consult  your  travel  agent,  or  Pan  American  Air- 
ways, Eastern  Air  Lines,  United  Fruit  Co.,  Standard  Fruit 
&  Steamship  Co.,  Canadian  National  Steamships,  or  The  Jamaica 
Tourist  Trade  Development  Board,  580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
(LA  4-1800),  or  Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.W.I,  (cable  "Devboard" ). 


BLUE  MOUNT/4INS  —  EMER/^LO    S  E/? 
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Here  they  are_a  glorious 
new  Convertible  Coupe  and 

a  handsome  new  Station 
W  agon . .  .M  ith  new  Power- 

matic  Shifting... new  4- 
Way  Step-Up  in  Perform- 
ance ...  19  Great  Advance- 
ments !  Thev're  such  bis 
cars —  so  luxurious —  you'll 
have  to  be  reminded 
they're  low-priced! 


mi 


Dkim;  i  iik  i-«>\\  Kim  \  I  K  w  vi'_>asilv 
<'a!si«  r— >vitli  at  liial  eliiiiinaliuii  of 
fcrlain  usual  sliifliiig  iiiDiions. 


^  <>l  ji  S  I  n  il.  V  sw  ncii  aiul  prcslo  — 
Plyiiioiilh's  famous  |>ou<T-o|>eratc<i 
top  goes  up  or  <lo\vn  by  itself! 


The  1941  Plymouth  is  America's  Low  Priced  Luxury  Car? 


CHOOSE      IT      FOR     THEIR      OWN  HOMES 


A.T  REHEARSAL,  if  he  dctects  one  ofF-note 
from  a  great  symphony  orchestra,  the  con- 
ductor raps  his  baton  in  sharp  rebuke  .  .  . 
so  sensitive  is  his  ear  to  tone. 

When  he  relaxes  to  music  in  his  ow  n 
home,  he  cannot  tolerate  less  than  the 
best.  So  you  w  ill  find  the  names  of  many 
distinguished  conductors  among  the  list 
of  Capehart  owners.  For  the  De  Luxe 
Capehart  automatic  phonograph-radio  pro- 
vides the  ultimate  in  tonal  reproduction. 
It  faithfully  recreates  the  full  musical 
scale,  both  in  fundamentals  and  harmonics. 

i\of/z;'ng  else  ferforvis  just  like  the 
Capehart.  It  has  the  only  record  changer 
in  the  world  that  turns  the  records  over- 
playing 20  records  (40  selections)  contin- 


uousK  —  I  o-inch  or  1 2-inch  records,  or  both 
intermixed— on  both  sides  or  either  side. 
It  brings  you  complete  s\Tnphonies,  operas 
and  other  compositions  in  their  correct 
sequence  .  .  .  three  hours,  or  more,  of  the 
music  of  your  own  choice,  without  your 
havino  to  go  near  the  instrument. 

The  1 94 1  De  Luxe  Capehart  incorpo- 
rates new  features  which  make  it  more 
than  e\er  the  finest  instrument  for  both 
recorded  music  and  radio.  Its  custom- 
designed  radio-unit  offers  superlati\e  per- 
formance . . .  equipped  for  tele\'ision  sound 
and  for  reception  of  Frequency  Modula- 
tion broadcasts,  if  you  choose.  Cabinets 
are  authentic  period  designs  fashioned 
from  fine  furniture  woods. 


Shown  abo\'e  is  the  Regency,  in  Walnut,  at  S995. 
Other  De  Li<.\e  Capeharts  —  S495  to  $2500.* 
They  may  be  purchased  with  a  modest  initial 
payment  and  con\  enient  terms. 

Also  a\ailable  are  individually  designed  con- 
cealed installations  of  complete  automatic  pho- 
nograph and  radio,  with  speakers  and  control 
stations  throughout  vour  home. 

Visit  your  Capehart  dealer  and  hear  the  new 
1941  Capehart.  Or  write  for  brochure.  The 
Capehart  Division,  Famsworth  Television  & 
Radio  Corporation,  Fort  \\  avne,  Indiana. 


TTie  new  Capehart-Panamuse  is  a  more  moder- 
ately priced  instrument  built  in  the  Capehart 
tradition.  Models  range  from  $149.50  to 
S299.50.*  Thev  may  be  purchased  with  a 
small  down  payment   and  convenient  terms. 

*  Prices  sliiihtlj/  hialter  on  the  JT'e.i/  Coasi 
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Your 
Gracious  Host 

From 
Coastto Coast 


This  is  no 

Courtesy  Clinic! 

nPHERE's  a  terrific  distinction 
between  a  "modern"  hotel 
where  s^rv^ice-courtesies  are 
tried-out  like  remedies  for  a 
sore-throat  .  .  .  and  a  hotel 
that  somehow  "belongs"  to 
your  way  of  life  from  the 
minute  you  step  in  the  door. 

The  Copley-Plaza  is  a  quar- 
ter-century old  and  we  are 
proud  of  it.  It  was  built  and 
staffed  to  be  New  England's 
best  .  .  .  p.nd  it  is.  You  can 
live  at  the  Copley-Plaza  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sincerity  and 
poise.  You  can  live  there  in 
cheerful  comfort  and  life  will 
not  go  by  on  a  conveyor  belt. 

Write  for  our  new  illus- 
trated folder.  And  the  next 
time  you  visit  Boston,  register 
here.  Large,  easy  -  to  -  live  -  in 
rooms  for  as  little  as  $4. 

★ 

UKe  COPLEY-PLAZA 
Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race,  /Managing  Director 


rJle  X  oi 

FOR  LEATHER 

This  fall  slart  your 
leather  things  on  a 
new  lease  on  life. 
Treat  them  with 
LEXOL.  the  self, 
penetrating  condi- 
tioner of  genuine 
leather. 

After  the  easy, 
clean  LEXOL  treat- 
ment, apply  any  pol- 
ish to  shoes,  bags, 
boots,  etc.  LEXOL 
thoroughly  lubri- 
cates leather  and 
will  not  soil  or  stain 
clothing.  Sold  by  many  shoe,  .sports, 
luggage  and  saddlery  stores  such 
as  the  following: 

View  York 
Abercrorabie  &  Fitch 
Allman's  Babers,  Lid. 

Brooks  Bros. 

Chicago 

Marshall  Field  V.  L.  &  A. 


Lot  Angeles 
Mav  Co. 


San  Trancismo 
White  House 


.3  oz.  ^ize,  2.'>r  ;  pint,  $1;  gallon,  $4. 
The  Mirlin  Dennis  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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COUNTRY    L  II-  li 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

AT  LENOX,  MASS. 

After  the  cli.iteau  torm  oi  architecture,  with  serious  thought  for 
comfort  and  beauty,  this  home  was  built  in  the  exclusive  neigh- 
borhood of  the  aristocratic  New  England  town  of  Lenox,  t'i 
hours  moioruig  distance  from  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  main  dwelling  is  1,200  above  sea  level,  assuring  a 
clear  dry  atmosphere.  The  view  down  the  Berkshire  valley 
and  over  the  hills  is  on  a  majestic  scale.  From  the  wide  terraces 
the  ever  changing  light  and  color  on  the  country  below  alTords 
a  continuous  panorama  that  delights  the  eye.  The  landscaping 
throughout  the  estate  is  beautiful. 

The  construction  is  frame  and  stucco.  The  foundations  for  tlie 
dwelling  are  of  stone,  and  steel  girders  support  the  floors. 


From  the  Wide  Terrace  the  Views  are  Superb 

There  are  seven  master  bedrooms,  five  of  them  have  fireplaces; 
five  baths  and  roomy  closets  throughout;  eight  servants'  rooms 
and  bath.  All  modern  improvements  are  installed.  This  is  a  fine 
home  that  affords  every  comfort  without  being  ostentatious. 
Soundly  planned  by  the  architect  and  owner,  it  has  been 
cared  for  so  well  that  it  is  in  excellent  condition  today 
and  the  upkeep  is  comparatively  small. 

There  is  a  four-car  garage,  greenhouse  and  tool  house. 

Forty-five  acres  of  woodland,  gardens  and  lawns.  Century  old 
trees  and  a  small  brook  add  their  charm  to  the  estate. 

For  pictures  and  details,  apply  to 

Wheeler  wTaylor  •  inc. 


Main  Entrance  and  Courtyard 


GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  One 


JAMAICA 


JAMAICA 


JAMAICA 


JAMAICA 


Perfect  for  the  Winter 

We  are  in  the  unique  position  of  having  two  most  desirable  houses 
available  for  rent  now  and  all  during  the  winter  season  at  peaceful 


MONTEGO  BAY,  JAMAICA,  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

(1)  a  house  of  live  bedrooms,  spacious  living  room,  delightfully  cool  dining  porch, 
three  other  porches,  kitchen  with  electric  refrigerator  and  other  modern  conveniences, 
laundry,  servants'  quarters,  garage,  gardens,  completely  and  comfortably  furnished, 
screened,  in  the  quiet  of  the  hills  overlooking  lovely  Montego  Bay,  with  an  unpar- 
alleled view  of  die  water; 

(2)  a  cottage  of  three  bedrooms,  dining  room,  living  room,  enclosed  porch,  ga- 
rage, right  on  the  seashore  with  the  wonderful  white  sands  of  the  bay — the  finest 
bathing  in  the  world,  bar  none — not  fifty  feet  away. 

Write  now  to  Box  711,  Country  Life,  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York  or  telephone  /.  Kiely,  Butterfield  8-6880,  New  York 

For  the  Perfect  Winter 


OCTOBER.    l')4  0 


D 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


VIRGINIA 


THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 


VALUABLE  WATEKFUONT  FAHVd  OF  563  ACKCS 


An  attractive  property  of  elegant  details  near  up  to  date 
county  seat  town  and  short  distance  from  yacht  and  coun- 
try club.  Modern  improvements  throughout.  Beautifully 
located  on  deep  river  and  offering  quiet  seclusion  in  desir- 
able neighborhood. 

The  main  dwelling — guest  house  and  garage  are  located  In 
spacious  lawn  of  old  trees  and  gardens.  In  a  sheltered 
harbor  there  Is  a  dock  with  twelve  feet  of  water.  A  separate 


entrance  leads  to  a  group  of  modern  farm  buildings  and 
farmer's  home.  The  soils  are  productive  and  under  good 
tillage. 

This  property  has  been  the  home  of  the  present  owner  for 
twenty  years.  It  offers  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  an 
old  undisturbed  country  side  where  good  living  is  enjoyed 
at  low  costs.  It  is  offered  at  a  sacrifice  price  for  quick  sale. 
Write  for  particulars  and  set  of  photographs. 


Cenlerville 


Booklet  "OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS"  Sent  on  Request 

EASTEHN  SHOUE  ESTATES  COMPANY 

Queen  Anne's  County 


Marvlaiul 


MARYLAND'S  EASTERN  SHORE 

SCOTTLAND-ON-MILES 

Riverfront  Home  on 
90  Picturesque  Acres 

House  has  15  spacious  rooms  and  5 
baths;  2  extra  lavatories  and  many 
desirable  appointments.  Tenant 
house  of  5  rooms  and  bath ;  4-car 
garage;  barn  and  other  outbuildings. 

Two  miles  frontage  on  Miles  river 
(on  three  sides).  Rebuilt  dock.  Ex- 
pansive lawns,  fine  old  shade  trees, 
shrubbery,  boxwood  lined  roads,  etc. 

For  complete  details  wr/te 

H.  WRIGHTSON  DAWSON 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


MARYLAND  DAIRY  FARM 

I 'in  acres  of  best  Chester  Loam  soil  with 
modern  house,  barns,  etc.,  in  Harford 
County.  Excellent  herd  of  pure  bred  Guern- 
seys t>roducing  nice  income.  For  sale  com- 
pletely stocked  and  equipped  as  a  going 
business. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  Jr. 

516  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


VIRGINIA 


MARYLAND  FARMS 

395  ACRES— One  of  the  most  mUrcBting  places  ever  oRerod. 
W«  do  Dotknowofanythinc  Uke  it.  Main  houxe.?  larci- roomi. 
hand  worked  trim,  9  fireplaces,  sUvf  quarters,  larne  burn*, 
•tc.  All  built  of  beautiful  aton^.  110  acres  in  meadow,  40 
aprinEa.  wid«  vtrenmi,  rolling  tillable  laml  One  ownerahip  50 
yean.  To  aettl*  eat-iti-.  $23,000.  Near  Routes  I  and  40. 
21  ACRES — A  home  of  charm  io  the  country,  ottar  Aberdeen 
and  an  ea^y  drire  lo  Baltimore,  10  room.H  (G  bedrooms.  4 
bathfl  on  the  2nd  H.).  oil  b.  at.  oak  Ra..  all  in  good  repair, 
abundance  of  trees,  alirubbery  and  Sowers.  Iiu-ict:  double 
garace.  et«..  wooded  land.  $1.5.000.,  taxes  $90. 

For  other  farms,  all  sizes,  see 
G.  R.  KOEFOED  COMPANY 
100  N.  EuUw  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


MARYLAND'S 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Magnificenlly  situatcil  and  luolUablc  waterfront 
farms  at  reasonable  prices.  For  a  complete  se- 
lected coverage  of  the  entire  Peninsula  consult 

W.  CLARKE  GRIEB 

CHESTERTOWN  MARYLAND 
BoolUtt  dtacribinff  iS  exclutitclii  lUted 
farms  on  reauett. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  VIRGINIA 
"CHATTERTON" 

Fifty  Acres  on  the  Potomac  River 

A  charming  colonial  brick  house,  ten 
rooms,  ten  fireplaces  with  nice  mantels. 

Beautiful  view.  Sand  beach. 

^15,000;  Liberal  Terms 

write  for  pictures  and  full  description 

GOOD  INVESTMENTS  FROM  $5,000 

OLD  VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 

On  the  Palace  Green    •    Williamsburg,  Va. 

Brokers  Protected 


INVEST  : 

in  a 

VIRGINIA  FARM 

whcic  taxes  .Tie 
extremely  low. 
l  et  us  show  you  some 
b.irgaiiis  near 

LEESBURG,  MIDDLEBURG, 
THE  PLAINS,  and 
WARRENTON 

Advise  ns  your  rrquirements 

F.  W.  SHARP  &  SON 

p.  O.  The  Plains,  Virginia 
Telephone,  Middleburg  22 


JAMES  A.  MEARS 

VIRGINIA  COLONIAL  ESTATES 

Would  like  to  contact  owners 
of  LARGE  VIRGINIA 
COUNTRY  PROPERTIE.S 
w  ho  desire  to  dispose  of  same 


Office 

WILLIAMSBURG.  VA. 


-WARRE]VTOX- 


IIVVESTMEIVT  FARMS 

FOR  SALE 

In  "OLD  VIRGIIWA" 

Sound     investments     in  Farms, 
Colonial  Estates,  Coiuitry  Homes. 
Low  taxes. 

ff' rite  me  your  requirements 
J.  GREEIV  CARTER 


Tel.  1.36 


W.4RRE.\TON'.  VA. 


Edge  Hill 
WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 

A  beautiful  old  white  stone  house,  built  in  Revolu- 
tionary times.  In  the  center  of  the  fox-hunting 
country  of  Warrenton,  Middleburg,  Uppervllle 
and  The  Plains.  206  acres.  Exceptionally  large 
square  rooms,  high  ceilings:  original  mantel- 
pieces, old  floors  and  hardware.  4  bedrooms, 
drawing  room,  library,  dining  room,  pantry, 
kitchen.  3  ser%-ants'  rooms.  Chauffeur's  coitage. 
Tenant  house.  Box  stalls  for  1 4  horses.  Cow 
barn.  Unique  boxwood  garden  in  maze  form.  An 
unusually  well-preserved,  conveniently  located, 
attractive  property  with  e\'er>'  modem  comfort. 
F or  sale  or  rent 
Write:  MRS.  W.  B.  STREETT. 
Edge  Hill«  Warrenton.  Va. 


Virginia 

Country  Homes, 
Farms  and  Estates 
in  every  price  range. 
Write  for  Descriptions 

L.  S.  Scott  Corpor-^tion 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Mgr. 
Charlottesville  Virginia 


VIRGINIA 


244  fertile  acres  for  horses  or  cattle. 
Near  Hunt  and  Country  Club.  Price 
$30,000.  Reasonable  Tax. 

STEVENS  &  BARKLEY,  Inc. 

MONTICELLO    HOTEL  BUILDING 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  VIRGINIA 


COLONIAL  ESTATE 

Mansion,  20  rooms.  }  large  halls,  4  baths. 
Beautiful  park  &  grounds.  2900  acres. 
Gentleman's  estate  and  sportsman  s  para- 
dise. Sacrifice  for  quick  sale. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 
Fredericksburg  Virginia 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 
HISTORIC  VIRGINIA  CATALOGUE 

"100  Descriptions  and  Photography" 
of  honnes  for  sale 

ROY  WHEELER  REALTY  COMPANY 

Charlottesville — Virginia 


VIRGINIA 

Albemarle  County,  Virginia  is  Ihe  scene  for 
Paramount' s  new  picture  "Virginia".  la  the 
heart  of  this  famous  section  there  is  a  planta- 
tion of  700  acres,  with  a  fine  Colonial  Brick 
home  thai  Is  now  offered  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice. 
Priced  at  $45,000  it  is  an  outstanding  value. 
Complete  details  and  photographs  on  reauest. 
G.  B.  LORRAINE— Law  BIdg.— Richmond,  Va. 
{Broker's  Co-operation  invitedi 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON 

Shooting   Propertitt  —  fUuUtiou* 
Town  Houui 
SALES  AND  RENTALS 

Ellimon  &  MuUally,  Inc. 

24  Broad  St.  Phone  6f  21 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


MASSACHUSEHS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSEHS 


MASSACHUSEHS 


TWO  FIREPLACES.  ONE  WITH  DUTCH  OVEN.  Near  the  village  of  South  Egre 
mont,  120  miles  from  New  York  City,  an  old  Colonial  frame  house,  8  rooms;  well  water; 
barn  for  12  cows.  1  car  garage.  13  acres  of  good  land,  more  available  with  spring  fed 
pond  if  desired.  Excellent  view.  This  property  will  make  a  pleasant  summer  or  year 
'round  home.  Price  S4,500. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  COUNTRY  HOME,  buih  about  1825,  frame  construction,  stone 
foundation,  6  rooms,  bath,  fireplace,  electricity,  water  supply  from  artesian  well  134' 
deep.  4' 2  acres  fertile  land,  fruit  trees.  House  stands  high  on  hillside  and  has  magnifi- 
cent views.  North  Hillsdale,  New  York,  about  3  hours  by  motor  from  New  York  City. 
Price  S5,950. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  OLD  COLONIAL  FARMHOUSE,  beautifully  re 
modeled.  All  modern  conveniences.  5  bedrooms,  2  baths,  shower.  100  acres,  gardens, 
lawn,  some  fruit  trees  and  timber.  New  barn  for  horses,  several  head  of  cattle  and  3 
cars.  The  Williams  River,  a  fine  clear  stream  for  fishing  and  swimming,  flows  through 
the  property.  Near  Great  Barrington.  Price  511,500. 


For  details  of  above  properties,  apply 


to  Wheeler^Taylor-inc. 


Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Telephone  One 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ARIZONA 


AT  THE  START  OF 
THE  HUNT 

One  Hundred  .\cres  ot  h;gh  land ;  re- 
modeled srone  mansion  house  reached  over 
1  driveway  lined  with  stately  old  maples, 
living  room,  den.  dining  room  and  serv- 
ice wing,  rive  master  bedrooms,  dressing 
room,  two  tiled  baths,  servants'  quarters, 
oil  heat,  several  fine  fireplaces  and  mantels ; 
farm  barn  remodeled  with  boxes  for  hunt- 
ers, tack  room  ;  tenant  house,  seven  rooms, 
bath,  heat,  electricitv  :  tennis  court.  This  is 
truly  a  gentleman  s  country  home  in  the 
finest  fox  huntins  country  and  close  to 
Paoli  with  excellent  train  service  to  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  $65,000. 

J.  M.  FRONEPIELD 

Phone  1500  Wayne,  Penna. 

7  hare  a  farm  for  nery  buyer" 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 


CATTLE  RANCHES 

We  have  complete  information  on  all  siies 
and  types  of  ranches  and  Desert  Estates 
and  a  complete  list  of  Rentals. 

DRACHMAN-CRANT 

REALTORS 
Tucson  Arixona 


FLORIDA 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMuLUN  &  McMuLUN 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
^ennrpaeker  049S 


FOR  SAZiE 

ISLAND     in  FLORIDA 

BeautifiJl  350-acre  Island  with  15-acre  orange 
^ove  and  l.OOO  citrus  trees.  Located  10  miles 
South  of  New  Smyrna  in  Indian  River.  2,0OO 
feet  from  ocean  beach.  Property  Includes  2 
cottages.  2  power  boats,  and  2  skiffs:  also 
necessary  implements  for  grove.  Reasonable 
price.  Ad'iress 

JOHN  AHNFEZiT 

7216  PAXTON  AVE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


INCOME  PRODUCING 

CATTLE  RANCH 

This  property  has  excellent  summer  and  winter  range  and  will 
carry  800  head  of  breeding  stock  the  year  around.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1876.  The  ranch  is  being  sold  by  the  Estate  of  the  origi- 
nal settler  to  raise  funds  for  inheritance  taxes.  It  is  located 
adjacent  to  the  White  Mountains,  Arizona's  paradise  for  sports- 
men. There  is  excellent  deer  and  turkey  hunting  and  trout  fishing 
on  the  ranch. 


Price  $80,000 


Details  on  Request 


(including  1940  Calf  Crop) 

ANDREW  E.  BALDWIN 

COTTONWOOD  ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


Historic  Rancho  Zorro 

California  Ranch  of  the  late  Douglas  Fairbanks 

Now  available  for  purchase.  Comprises  some  3000  acres  more  or  less.  Has 
one  of  the  finest  orange  groves  in  the  United  States.  Ideally  situated  in 
the  upper  mesas  of  the  Coastal  Range  in  San  Diego  County.  Splendid  ranch 
for  raising  horses  or  prize  stock.  Income  from  ranch  generously  pays  all 
overhead.    Personal   inspection   invited.   Write   or   wire  for    full  details. 

RicharJ  T.  ST.  JOHN  CO.,  Califon2ia  Realtors,  ^^^\tlY°'H^Tvt,%^^lt"^^ 


)     OCTOBER.  1940 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


^his  Picturesque 
Country  Home 

and  Farm  of  over 

150  Acres 

among  thc 

Hills  and  Lakes 

of  East  Central  New  York,  near  Cooperstown  and  Lake  Otsego, 
is  for  sale  at  a  moderate  figure. 

Colonial  house,  more  than  a  century  old,  but  completely  rebuilt 
in  recent  years  with  modern  comforts  added:  living  room,  4 
master  bedrooms,  dressing  room  and  3  baths  on  main  floor; 
downstairs  dining  room,  kitchen,  pantry,  etc. ;  2  rooms  and  bath 
for  servants,  large  playroom  and  storage  attic  on  upper  floor; 

electrical  equipment  for  heating, 
lighting  and  cooking;  excellent 
water  supply. 

Also  2-car  garage,  pump  house, 
cow  barn  and  chicken  house.  Some 
70  acres  are  tilla- 
ble, remainder 
chiefly  in  natural 
forest  and  forest 
plant.uion. 


Kenneth  Ives 
6P  Co. 


17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


-OVER  50  YEARS- 


CONNECTICUT 


Specialists  in  Country  Properties 

rtsh^A\arvin 

SINCE  1889 

521  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.C.  Tel.  Murray  Hilt  2-6525 

Branch  Offices  d  HepreiKntativeg 

in 

Westrh enter  County  rf  Snuthern  ConTierticut 


r— R  Y  E- 


For  Sale  or  Rent 

White  brick  Colonial :  12  rms.,  5  baths  : 
4  cars.  High  location.  Beautiful  grounds. 
Convenient.  Full  details  from 

BLAKEMAN  QUINTARD  MEYER 

Broken  Protected    Rye  523 


A  SURPRISING  DISCOVERYt 

95  ACRES 
in  a  fine  neighborhood 
only  65  miles  from  New  York 

Wnorlland.  beautiful  vintus.  old  mill  pond, 
lovely  brook:  small  house.  Only  3  miles  from 
station  on  Kood  road.  A  wonderful  Kettln^  for 
a  country  home.  $15,000. 

E.  C.  BARBER 

GREYCOTE  WOODBURY.  CONN. 

Tel.  1S9 


NEW  YORK 


For  Sa/e 

LONG  ISLAND 
DUCK  SHOOTING 

About  200  acres  with 
three  inland  lakes.  Strate- 
gically located  on  natural 
line  of  flight. 

Also  shootings  in  Chesa- 
peake and  Currituck. 
Quail  preserves  in  the 
Carolines  and  Georgia. 

H.F.STONE  COMPANY.Inc 

Shooting    and    Fishini;  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York 


Will  Sacrifice 
Bronxville  Estate 

(Lawrence  Park,  V/esI) 
GROUNDS: 

4V2  acres,  comjilelely  lamlscaped. 
Fruit  orchard,  vegitable  and 
flower  gardens. 

RESIDENCE: 

Swiss  chalet:  l.S  rooms,  8  baths, 
2  lavatories,  4  large  master 
bedrooms,  each  with  private 
bath  and  sleeping  porch.  Kxcel- 
lent  servants'  quarters.  One 
3-car  garage  and  one  2-car 
garage.  Swimming  pool,  tennis 
court,  hot  house. 

SALE  PRICE: 

Will  consider  any  reasonable 
offer  without  regard  to  either 
investment  or  mortgage. 

OWNER: 

Now  permanently  established  in 
Arizona, 

BROKERS  PROTECTED 

Write  or  W  ire 

JOSEPH  CUDDIHY 

301  W.  Madison  St..  Phoenix,  Arizona 

or  your  own  broker. 


^2?EDDING  RlDGE, 

Conn. 

Genuine 

Pre-Revolutionary 

Manor  House 


i  r*. — 


enlarged  and  skilfully  modernized  into  an 
extraordinarily  attractive  country  home,  with 
about  24  acres,  bordering  a  stream  close  to 
a  lake;  beautiful  shade  trees,  gardens, 
bowling  green  ;  large  living  room  with  2  fireplaces,  dining 
room  with  fireplace,  open  and  enclosed  porches,  ample 
service  wing;  5  master  bedrooms  with  4  baths;  6-car 
garage  with  spacious  studio,  extra  service  quarters  and 
attached  gardener's  cottage;  small  greenhouse,  boathouse. 

Aclively  for  sale. 


Bro\trs  protected 

Kenneth  Ives  6s?  Co^ 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


At  the  Bend  of 
the  River 

The  setting  of  this  P'op- 
erty  is  well-nigh  perfect. 
Its  16  acres  control  bt)th 
sides  of  the  river  and  as- 
sure privacy.  The  authentic 
Colonial  house,  with  old 
shade  trees,  is  on  high 
ground  overlooking  the 
stream.  Modern  in  its 
equipment  and  in  prime 
condition,  the  house  offers 
great  charm  together  with 
practicability.  And  the 
price  represents  a  sound  in- 
vestment. 
Brokers  Fully  PiotecleJ 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 


Westport,  Conn. 


Telephone  5/03 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Attractive  colonial  house  retaining  all  of 
its  original  features,  all  modern  con- 
veniences installed,  8  rooms  with  2  baths ; 
large  barn  with  8  box  stalls,  outbuildings; 
about  50  acres  meadow  and  pasture, 
trout  brook  flows  through  farm,  lake 
available;  long  road  fronta'.'e  on  both 
sides  of  improved  road ;  farm  now  being 
used  for  breeding  Standard  Bred  Horses, 
one  fifth  mile  jog  track  on  farm,  half 
mile  track  near  by;  located  in  western 
Conn,  1%  hours  from  N,  Y,  City.  Price 
$25,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 

Putnam  Park  Rood  Bethel,  Conn. 


CONNECTICUT 

Country  Properties 
DAVID  H.  BATCHELDER 

Wilton,  Conn.        Tel.  276-2 


New  Milford  and  Vicinity 

Farms  —  Country  Homes  — 
Acreage 

HOUSATOMC  VALLEY  AGENCY 
Tel.  770 

New    Milford,    Litchfield    County,  Conn. 


FARM  MANAGER 

Speciahst  in  the  administration  of 
large  scale  agricultural  operations. 
University  gracJuate,  with  16  years  of 
vi^ell  rounded  management  experi- 
ence covering  all  crops,  including 
vegetables  for  processing,  also  dairy, 
beef-cattle,  horses. 

Now  holding  important  position, 
looking  for  opportunity  to  enlarge 
scope  of  activities. 

Capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  any 
existing  large  operation,  improve  ef- 
ficiency, economies.  Would  develop 
and  organize  new  project. 

Box  40,  c  o  Country  Life 
1270  Sixth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y 


STAMFORD  HILLS 

Attractive,  cheery,  compact  modern 
home  of  unusual  design  with  5  high, 
sightly  acres  and  sweeping  views  in  an 
exclusive  neighborhood  7  miles  north  ot 
Stamford.  3  miles  from  Merritt  Park- 
way: 3  master  bedrooms  with  2  baths, 
maid's  room  and  bath;  oil  burner,  ar- 
tesian well;  2-car  garage;  terrace,  out- 
door grill,  and  a  fine  swimming  pool  of 
diving  depth  with  cascade  in  a  setting 
of  cedars.  Priced  at  $22,000.  Illustrated 
circular  on  request. 

Brokers  fully  protected 

SAMUEL  N.  PIERSON 

65  Broad  Street  Stamford,  Conn. 

Tel.  4-1111 


DARIEN 

New  stone  and  frame  Colo- 
nial in  superb  4'i-acre  set- 
ting of  trees,  lawns,  gardens. 
8  spacious  rooms,  hallway 
with  hanging  staircase,  41/2 
baths,  dressing  ropm.  Pic- 
ture windows  on  southerly 
porch  off  living  room. 
Equipped  for  comfort  with 
low  overhead. 

WHEELER  REAL  ESTATE 

160  Post  Road  Darien,  Conn. 

Tel.  5-1436 


GREENWICH 

New  Residence  on  Round  Hill  Road 

10  rooms,  4  baths  ;  ;  car  garage ;  2  or  more 
acres.  Rooms  carefully  planned  —  include 
library  or  game  room  at  lower  ground  level. 

EDSON  &  EDSON  INC. 
Boston  Post  Road  Greenwich  222 


WESTPORT 
AND  VICINITY 

Shore  &  Country  Properties 
JOHN  A.  ANDERSON 


143  Main 


Real  Estate 

Cor.  King's  Highway 


LITCHFIELD  COUNTY 

Farms,  acreage, 
estates. 

EDWARD  G.  MULVILLE 

NORFOLK  CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT  REAL  ESTATE 

Country  homes, 
farms  and  acreage 

Moreau  Stoddard 

FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE  COMPANY 


Fairfield,  Conn. 


Tel.  9-3361 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Country  homes  for  sale  and  lease. 
Special  offerings. 


IltOOBrO&ATBD 


Post  Road, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 
Tel,  263 
7  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York 

MU    Hill  2-6561 
(offices  open  every  day) 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


The  CALENDAR 


Oct.  2  1!> 
()<  t.  2  SI> 
To  Oct. 

To  Oct.  .-1 
To  Oct.  .'i 
Oct.  7-1  !> 
Oct.  7-Nov. 
Oct.  8-19 
Oct.  12-T>ec. 
Oct.  21-Nov. 
Oct.  2;i  Nov. 


Oct.  5 

Oct.  9  and  12 
Oct.  16  and  19 
Oct.  19 

Oct.  23  iind  26 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  2 

Nov.  5  and  9 
Nov. !) 
Nov.  16 


To  Oct.  5 
0<  t.  'i  :> 
Oct.  4-5 
Oct.  5-6 
Oct.  5-12 
Oct.  6-12 
Oct.  10-12 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  12-13 
Oct.  17-19 
Nov.  c.-ri 


Oct.  5 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  5-6 
Oct.  C 
Oct.  6 
0<  t.  8 
Oct.  9-10 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  10-11 
Oct.  11-12 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  32 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  12-13 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  16-17 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  19-20 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  23-24 
Oct.  26 
Oct.  26-27 
Oct.  26-27 
Oct.  2!t  30 


Oct.  6 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  26 


Oct.  11-13 
Oct.  12-13 

Oct.  12-13 

Oct.  18-1!) 
Oct.  19-20 

Oct.  25-28 
Oct.  31-Nov.  2 
Nov.  8-10 
Nov.  9-10 
Nov.  15-16 
Nov.  20-21 
Nov.  22-23 


Oct.  5-6 
Oct.  12-13 
Oct.  24-26 


Oct.  4 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  5 


RACING 

I.ONi;  Hii.wi  ii,  Toronto,  Out. 
Lai  uki..  Mi>. 

Chicago  Husiness  Men's  Racisg 
-Ass'N.,  Hawthornp,  111. 
Hki.mont  Pakk.  li.  I. 
NAUi!A<iANSKTT  I'AitK,  I'awtucket,  R.  I. 

•lA'MAICA.    I,.  I. 

KOCKI.NOIIAM  Tauk,  SalcHi,  N.  H. 

Lexington.  Ky. 
7  Bay  Meadows,  San  Mateo.  Cal. 
2  Bmpiuk  City,  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y. 
2  I.iMiis\illi'.  K\ . 

HUNT  RACE  MEETINGS 

llt'NTi.vcTON  Vai.i.ey  IIunt  Ci.l  B,  JonUintowii.  Pa. 
Roi.i.iNO  Rock  Hi  nt  Racing  .\ssoci.\tion,  Ligoniei',  I'a. 
Rose  Tube  Fox  Hunting  Cli  b,  Media,  Pa. 

MoNMoi  Tii  County  Hunt  Racing  Association,  Ri'd  I'.jinU.  N.  J. 
Essex  Fox  Hounds,  Far  Hills.  N.  .1. 
West  Hills,  Huntington,  I,.  1..  N.  Y. 
I'lcKKitiNG  IIuNi'.  Phoenixville.  Pa. 

United  Hi  nts  Racing  .Vssociation,  Itelniont  Parl<.  N  .\. 
M iDDr.Eiu'KG  III  NT  Rack  .\ssociation.  Midillelinrg,  Va. 
Monti'KI  Ieu  Hi  nt.  .Muiitpi'licr  Station.  Va. 

HORSE  SHOWS 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Piping  Rock.  Locust  Valle.v,  L.  I. 

FAitMiN(iT(>N  Hunt  Cli  b.  Charlottesville.  Va. 

Rock  Spuing  Metropolitan  Equestuian  Cm  b.  W.  Orange,  N.  .1. 

Pacific  Inteunational  Livestock,  Portland,  Ore. 

AK-Sau-Hen,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Albany  Cavalry,  Alban.v.  N.  Y. 

MAiisilAi.i.TON.  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Sleepy  Iloi.i.ow,  Scarlioroiigli-on-Hudsou.  N.  Y. 

City  of  Pii  ilauelph  ia.  I'hiladelphia,  Pa. 

National  Horse  Show,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DOC  SHOWS 

I,Ai>iES'  Dog  Club,  Walthaui.  Mass. 

Treaty  City  Kennel  Cli  b,  Greenville,  Ohio 

Fresno  Kennel  Club,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Dayton  Kennel  Club.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Worcester  County  Kennel  Club,  Worcester,  Jla.ss. 

Roanoke  Kennel  Club,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Wichita  County  Kennel  Club.  Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 

Danbi  uy  .\guici  i.tukal  .society,  Danbury.  Conn. 

LuMBEE  Kennel  Club.  Luniberton,  N.  C. 

Pacific  Internatkinai,  Kknnel  Ci.i  b.  I'orl lii lul.  Ore. 

Maui  Kennel  Club.  M.uii.  Hawaii. 

Charleston  Kennel  Ch  r.  Charleston.  S.  C. 

Dog  Fanciers'  Ass  n  of  Oregon.  Portland,  Ore. 

Kennel  ("li  b  of  Wilmington,  Wilmington.  Del. 

SHORELANii  Kennki.  Cm  b.  l<ake  Forest,  HI. 

Texas  Kennki.  Cli  n.  Dallas.  Tex. 

Rock  River  Valley  Kknnel  Club.  Rockford.  111. 

Ventura  County  Dog  Fanciers  Ass  n.  Ventura,  Cal. 

Piedmont  Kennel  Cli  b,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Forsyth  Kennel  Club,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Carolina  Kennel  Club,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Fort  Worth  Kennel  Club,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Durham  Kennel  Club.  Durham.  N.  C. 

Danville  Kennel  Club,  Dauvllle,  Va. 

San  Antonio  Kennel  Club,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

California  Capital  Kennel  Club,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Langley  Kennel  Club,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Houston  Kennel  Club,  Houston,  Tex. 

QuEENSBORO  KENNEL  Cli  B,  Elmhurst.  L.  I. 

Gulp  Coast  Kennel  Club,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Silver  Bay  Kennel  Club,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Treasure  Island  Kennel  Club.  Galveston,  Tex. 

OBEDIENCE  TRIALS 

Dayton  Kennel  Club,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Roanoke  Kennel  Cli  b,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Maui  Kennel  Club,  Maui,  Hawaii. 
Shoreland  Kennel  Club,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
QuEENSBORO  KENNEL  Club,  EInihurst,  L.  I. 

FIELD  TRIALS  (SPANIELS) 

Albany  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Club,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
English  Springer  Spaniel  Club  op  Northern  California.  Fort 
Barry,  Cal. 

English  Springer  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Club  op  Illinois,  Wau- 
kegan.  111. 

Bath  County  Field  Trial  Ass'n,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
English  Springer  Spaniel  Club  op  the  Central  States,  North- 
brook,  111. 

English  Springer  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Ass'n,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 
Connecticut  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Ass'n,  Saybrook,  Conn. 
Cocker  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Ci.ur  op  A.meuica.  Verbauk,  N.  Y. 
Northern  California  Field  Trial  Clur,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Monmouth  County  Spaniel  Field  Trial  Ass'n,  Vanderburg,  N.  J. 
English  Springer  Spaniel  Club  of  Ohio,  Cleveland,  O. 
Ravenna  English  Springer  Spaniel  Club,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

FIELD   TRIALS  (RETRIEVERS) 

Midwest  Field  Trial  Club,  Chicago,  HI, 
Mississippi  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Peruque,  Mo. 
Rolling  Rock  Club,  Ligonier,  Pa. 

FIELD  TRIALS   (POINTER  AND  SETTER) 

Oriole  Fiki  i.  \'nr,  A.s.sx..  Towson.  Mil. 

Sussex  ('(h  sii  si out  anh  i  oxservatio-n  League.  Newton,  N.  J. 
Broome  Couxtv  .><ports.man  s  .\ssn.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y'. 


EXTERIOR  WALL  PANELS  nl  PC  Glass  Him 
plciilv  111  (la\  li^lil  ill  \iMir  rooms,  ami  adil  fircallv  l( 
your  lioiMc  s  a|»}u'araiic*'.  rh*'\'  also  make  vonr  limiir 
easier  to  heat  liccaiisf  of  their  liijili  iiisiilalion  \;iliir. 
Anil  thcv  are  siiitalile  for  fillicr  iiioilcrii  or  tradi- 
tional arcliilec  tiiral  styles,  .'\rcliilcct:  Pliilip  H.  Mahrr. 


A  GARDEN  WALL  OF  PC  (ilass  Blocks  is  a  new  iilea. 
rapiilK  ^'aiiiini.'  in  |io|uilaritv.  Siicli  a  wall  is  f;a\  and 
altrarti\f.  It  does  not  casl  dense  sliado\\>  like  .i 
masonry  wall.  It  is  a  fine  windhreak.  And  il  ciil^  oil 
unwanted  vistas.  Architects:  Landefeld  ami 


Hat.l 


\  KITCHEN  CORNER,  practical  style. 
PC  (;ia>s  Block  panels  flood  the 
stove  and  adjaceiil  work  surfaces 
with  light.  Tlun  also  keep  out  |ir\- 
ing  eyes.  There  are  numerous  at- 
tractive patterns,  sizes  and  styles  of 
PC  (;lass  Blocks  to  i-lioose  from. 


DRESS  UP  YOUR  DINING  ROOM  with  I'C  (Jiass 
Hloiks.  They  trau-mil  lot-  of  cheerful  day- 
light but  preserxc  \oiir  |iri\ acv.  They  make 
the  room  quieter,  deadeiiiiij^  milside  noise. 
And  they  re  very  easily  cleaned  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Architect:  F.arl  I,.  Confer. 


PITTSBURGH 

CORNING 

■•\Vi,>.i„I,„,„,,> 
Pinsl.u.L-h  r,,.,ln 

fOIIIX'M  tur  \  


V.iui  H.Hii,  will,  I'liishiirgli  Gl^iss" 
■  use  PC  (ilass  Blocks  and  other 
I-  in  dressing  up  your  home.  Send 
.i[>v  .  .  .  now! 


niiDiiiliirliirril  b\ 
PITTSBURGH  CORNING  CORPORATION 

lii.'.liiliuleil  hr 
PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 
<ni,l  In  II  .  R  Fuller  &  Co. 
(Ill  till'  I'licifii:  Coast 


jii.;!  I 


1^'  '  ."1  ] M ii  alion 
rilt-l..ii-!;li.  Pa. 
ii!  I1H-,  1,  iihoul  ohligulion,  your  tree,  il- 
lustrated booklet  ■'Wav.s  to  Ininrove  Your  Home  with 
Pittsburgh  Glas.." 

Name  


Cily  . 


ia 


At  the  New  York   World's   Foir,   visit  the  Gloss  Center  Building 
ond  the  Pittsburgh  House  of  Glass 
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Fifth  Avenue  At 
44th  Street 

THIS  Office  serves  many  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual customers,  giving  particular  attention 
to  personal  banking  and  trust  services. 

Personal  Checking  Accounts 

Our  officers  and  clerks  make  it  a  matter  of 
personal  interest  to  see  that  depositors'  business 
receives  courteous,  prompt  attention.  Special 
facilities  for  women  include  separate  tellers' 
windows,  an  inviting  lounge,  and  a  retiring  room. 

Executor  and  Trustee 

With  many  years'  experience,  in  hundreds  of 
estates  and  trusts,  we  can  render  exceptional 
service  as  executor  and  trustee  under  your  will, 
and  as  trustee  under  voluntary  trusts. 

The  Care  of  Securities 

We  can  hold  your  stocks  and  bonds  in  safe- 
keeping, subject  to  your  instructions  at  all  times, 
collecting  the  income,  ordering  purchases  and 
sales  as  you  direct,  and  rendering  other  services. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

and  Compartments 

— to  meet  every  personal 
and  business  re(juire- 
nient,  are  available 
through  Guaranty  Safe 
Deposit  Company  ( an  af- 
filiated company).  The 
vault  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  completely 
equipped  in  the  city. 


Fifth  Avenue  Office 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

Fifth  Avenue  at  44th  Street 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insuratice  Corporation 


Y.  S 


Oct.  5  Lee  Sportsman's  Assn.,  Lee.  Mass. 

Oct.  5  TBI  County  Bird  Dog  Clcb,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

Oct.  5  Armstrong  Kennel  Club,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Oi  t.  .1  New  Canaan  Fish  and  Game  League,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

0(  t.  .J  Warren  County  Field  Trial  Club,  Warren,  Pa. 

Oct.  7  Seventh  American  Field  Pheasant  Dog  Futurity.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9  National  Pheasant  Championship  Field  Trial  Club,  Buffalo,  N. 

Oct.  11  Amateur  Field  Trial  Clubs  of  America,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  11  Jockey  Hollow  Field  Trial  Club,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  12  Southeastern  Idaho  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Oct.  12  Great  P.arrington  Fish  and  Ga.me  Assn..  Great  Barrington.  Mass. 

Oct.  12  Irish  Setter  Club  of  America,  Enfield.  Conn. 

Oct.  12  Rocky  Hill  Fish  and  Game  Club,  Roclty  Hill,  Conn. 

Oct.  12  Richland  Field  Trial  Club,  West  Liberty,  111. 

Oct.  12  Shamokin  Valley  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Oct.  12  New  Kensington  Field  Trial  Club. 

Oct.  12  Women's  Field  and  Bench  Club.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  13  Mid-Continent  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Yates  Center,  Kan.  ^ 

Oct.  1.3  Genesee  County  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  14  Southwest  Virginia  Amateur  Field  Trial  Assn..  Roanoke,  Va. 

Oct.  IS  Mid-Jersey  Field  Dog  Club.  Clinton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  19  Black  Forest  Grouse  Trial  Club,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

Oct.  19  Missouri  State  Field  Trial  Assn..  Sturgeon,  Mo. 

Oct.  19  Cumberland  Valley  Field  Trial  Club,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Oct.  19  Westmoreland  Kennel  Club.  Ligonier,  Pa. 

Oct.  19  Connecticut  Valley  Field  Dog  Club,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Oct.  19  Miami  Valley  Amateur  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Harveysburg.  Ohio. 

Oct.  19  St.  Louis  Pointer  and  Setter  Club,  Troy,  Mo. 

Oct.  19  Duneland  Pointer  and  Setter  Club.  Lake  Village,  Ind. 

Oct.  20  LocKPORT  Conservation  Club,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  21  Rappahannock  Amateur  Field  Trial  Assn..  Leedstown,  Va. 

Oct,  21  Kentucky  Consolidated  Field  Trial  Club,  Lancaster,  Ky. 

Oct.  24  Southern  Ohio  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Withamsville,  Ohio. 

Oct.  25  Chicagoland  Field  Trial  Club.  Addison,  111. 

Oct.  2.'5  English  Setter  Club  of  America.  Medford,  N.  J. 

Oct.  25  Bay  Counties  Gun  Dog  Trial  Club,  Tomales,  Cal. 

Oct.  26  United  Pointer  and  Setter  Club,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Oct.  26  Venango  Grouse  Trial  Club,  Fryburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  26  Anne  Ardndbl  Fibld  Trial  Ass'n.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Oct.  26  Associated  Field  Trial  Clubs  of  Connecticut, 

Oct.  26  Sedalia  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Oct.  27  Van  Wert  County  Bird  Dog  Assn.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Oct.  27  New  England  Cover  Dog  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Manchester,  Conn. 

Oct.  28  West  Virginia  Amateur  Field  Trial  Assn.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

FLOWER  SHOWS 

Oct.  1-11  Gardens  on  Parade,  New  Y'ork  World's  Fair. 

Oct.  3  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  Table  Decorations, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Oct.  4-6  East  Tb.xas  Rose  Growers  Assn.,  Rose  Festival,  Tyler,  Tex. 

Oct.  9-11  Massachusetts   Horticultural  Society,  Exhibition  op  Fruits, 

Vegetables,  and  Flowers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  10  Worcester    County    Horticultural    Society,    Fruits    and  Veg- 

etables, Worcester,  Mass. 

Oct.  12  New  En(;i.axd  Gourd  Society,  Festival,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Oct.  16  Horticultural   Society   of  New   York,   Monthly    Meeting  and 

Exhibition.  N.  \. 

Oct.  17  Worcester  County   Horticulti  ral  Society,  Fruit  Table  Deco- 

rations, Worcester,  Mass. 

Oct.  20-22  Tri-State  Florists  Annual  Convention  and  Flower  Show,  Bis- 

marck, North  Dakota. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

To  Oct.  1  Permanent  Collection,  Carpenter  Galleries,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

To  Oct.  1  Thumb  Box  Collection  of  Foremost  American  Painters,  Barbi- 

zoN  Plaza  Art  Gallery,  N.  1'. 

Oct.  1-26  I'RiNTs  and  Portraits  by  American  Artists,  Grand  Cbnteal  Gal- 

leries, N.  Y'. 

Exhibition  of  Rabmakers'  Cartoons.  Rockefeller  Center,  N.  Y. 
"Arms  and  Armor,"  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 
"The  Stage  Is  Set,"  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y'. 
All  Amerion  Prints,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 
California  Watercolor  Society,  Annual  Exhibition,  Los  Angeles 

County  Museum,  Cal. 
Shawls,  Caps,  and  Lapets,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y'. 
Oils  by  S.  V.  Cannon,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  Cal. 
Crafts  by  Adult  Education  Groups,  Wilmington  Society  op  Finh 
Arts,  Del. 

Paintings.    Drawings,    by    Southwestern    American  Indians, 

Neville  Museum,  Green  Bay.  Wis. 
Mexican  Prints,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 
'■Mission  Trails"  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  Cal. 
Brainard  Photoohaphs,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y'. 
Loan  Room  Show,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y'. 

Exhibit  of  Art  Work  by  Delaware  School  Childken,  Wilming- 
ton Society  op  Fine  Arts.  Del. 
National  Ceramic  Exhib.,  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  N.  Y. 
Batiks  by  St.  Louis  Artists,  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Prints  by  English  and  French  Artists  in  the  Service,  Grand 

Central  Galleries,  N.  Y. 
Exhibition  by  Members  American  Institute  of  Architects,  City 

Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Opening  Jacobean  Room,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Md. 
Italian  Drawings  for  Jewelry,  Cooper  Union,  N.  Y. 
Silk  Screen  Prints,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y.  . 
Summer  Exhibitions,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  III. 
Glass,  Political  Cartoons,  Brooklyn  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Exhibition  op  Sculpture,  Grand  Central  Galleries,  N.  Y'. 
Joint  Exhibition,  Recent  Paintings  by  H,  Dudley  Murphy,  Nelly 

Littledale  Murphy,  Grand  Central  Galleries,  N.  Y'. 
National  Society  of  Mural  Painters,  Whitney  Museum,  N.  Y. 
Japanese  Screens,  Matsuda  Collection,  Syracuse  Ceramic  Show, 

Dayton  Art  Institute,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Chinese  Textiles,  Persian  Miniatures,  Photographs  by  Leonard 
MisoNNE,  Armor  from  Hearst  Collection,  Atkins  Museum 
op  Art,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Annual  Founders'  Show,  Grand  Central  Galleries,  N.  Y. 


To  Oct.  4 
Oct.  4-27 
Oct.  4-Nov.  17 
Oct.  4-Nov.  17 
Oct.  5-Nov.  10 

To  Oct.  6 
To  Oct.  6 
Oct.  6 

Oct.  6-31 

To  Oct.  10 
Oct.  10-31 
Oct.  11-27 
To  Oct.  13 
Oct.  13-Nov.  3 

Oct.  13-Nov.  4 
To  Oct.  15 
Oct.  15-26 

Oct.  15-Nov.  15 

Oct.  18 
To  Oct.  19 
To  Oct.  20 
To  Oct.  20 
Oct.  25-I3fic.  1 
To  Oct.  26 
Oct.  29-Nev.  9 

Oct.  30-Nov.  20 
October 

October 


October-Nov.  7 


To  Oct.  5 
To  Oct.  5 
Oct.  5-12 
Oct.  5-20 
To  Oct.  6 

Oct.  8-12 
Oct.  12-19 
Oct.  16-23 
Oct.  19-28 


STATE  FAIRS 

Oklahoma  Free  Fair,  Tulsa. 

Panhandle,  South  Plains  Fair.  Lubbock.  Tex. 

Pacific  International  Livestock  Exposition,  Portland,  Ore. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress  and  National  Belgian  Show,  Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Grand  National  Live  Stock  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Shreveport,  Louisiana. 
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VIRGINiA  DALE 
%  PARAMOUNT 
%  ST  AH 


Makers  of  famous  Kentucky  Jods 

Sold  at  leading  stores 

tyrite  for  free  booklet 


LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 


Home^  to  HH 
thousands 
of  World 
Travelers 

Whenever  and 
wherever  well- 
traveled  people 
meet  and  Philadel- 
phia is  mentioned, 
immediately  the 
"Bellevue",its  serv- 
ice, food,  atmos- 
phere, become 
the  absorbing 
topic.  Rates  are 
reasonable. 

BELLEVUE 
STUATFORI) 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT,  fieiipriil  iHanager 


ENGLAND 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  enclosed  letter  was  received 
a  few  days  ago  from  Lord  Dor- 
chester, and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  or 
your  fox-hunting  readers. 

Margaret  Colt, 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Margaret, 

I've  just  finished  ten  of  the  most 
strenuous  weeks  that  have  fallen  to 
my  lot  since  the  war  started.  As 
you  know  by  now,  this  "blessed 
Island"  is  now  a  fortress,  not  merely 
ilefended  on  its  outside,  but  one 
mass  of  defensive  ramifications 
within  itself.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  latter,  local  knowledge,  such  as 
is  acquired  by  years  of  traversing  the 
country  on  foot  or  horseback,  by  bi- 
cycle or  motor-car,  is  invaluable, 
and  moreover  saves  days  and  weeks 
of  reconnoitering  by  map  and  visits 
on  the  part  of  those  not  so  intimate- 
ly acquainted.  Consequently  I — and 
many  others,  notably  ex-M.F.H.s 
and  country  folk — have  been  co- 
opted  from  our  units,  or  business 
retirement — whichever  it  may  be. 

I  never  thought  (or  rather  I  have 
often  thought)  how  useful  in  war 
would  be  the  local  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  hunting  field  or  out 
shooting.  Knowing  exactly  where  a 
wood  ends,  or  a  stream  is  impas- 
sable to  foot,  horse,  or  guns;  where 
a  bog  blocks  access  or  egress; 
which  bit  of  high  ground  commands 
a  view;  where  one  outlook  over  a 
.stretch  of  country  intersects  another 
similar  view  point,  etc.  Points  where 
you  put  your  first  whip  command 
country  and  serve  as  watching  posts 
for  parachutists  and  how  many  such 
watching  posts  are  required  to  cover 
such  and  such  an  area;  interlocking 
communications  to  be  established 
by  bicycle  in  case  a  telephone  is  cut, 
and  so  on. 

Pray  that  the  need  never  arises  in 
your  land,  but  fore- warned  is  fore- 
armed .  .  . 

And  now  with  the  Hun  at  our 
gates — how  is  it  with  us?  Not  so 
bad,  I  assure  you.  True,  the  air- 
raid warnings  wake  us  up,  bombs 
fall,  and  shrapnel  bursts  in  the  sky 
at  intervals,  and  no  doubt  these 
visitations  will  become  more  fre- 
<iuent  and  more  intense  as  time  goes 
on.  But  until  one  is  actually  hit  or 
one's  own  home  goes  up  and  comes 
down  in  a  heap,  one  just  carries  on 
and  gets  on  with  the  job. 


There  is  no  shortage  of  essentials, 
although  certain  luxuries  are  cur- 
tailed. Plenty  of  petrol  for  those 
who  really  need  it  and  sufficient  for 
ordinary  purposes,  but  the  ration  is 
strictly  applied. 

Yet  on  any  summer  afternoon  in 
the  country  with  hay-making  in 
progress,  but  for  the  continual  dron- 
ing of  aircraft  overhead,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  we've  got  a  war 
on  our  hands.  Of  course  it  is  differ- 
ent in  the  prohibited  coastal  areas, 
but  inland  you'd  notice  nothing  ex- 
cept (if  you  knew  where  to  look) 
certain  arrangements  for  blocking 
roads,  a  head  poked  over  a  hedge 
when  you  least  expected  it  inquiring 
for  your  identification  papers,  a 
great  coming  and  going  of  troops 
of  all  kinds,  young  ladies  of  the 
Auxiliary  Transport  Service  in 
khaki  and  peaked  caps  and  their  op- 
posite numbers  in  the  blue  of  the 
Air  Service.  But  at  night  you  would 
know  .  .  . 

Financially  we  country  gentlemen 
shall  have  to  change  our  habits 
most  drastically,  but  we  are  all  in 
the  same  boat,  so  what  does  it  mat- 
ter? After  all,  yachting,  fishing, 
hunting,  shooting  —  these  things 
should  never  have  been  a  business, 
such  as  they  had  become  to  many 
of  us.  Farming  must  take  their 
place,  but  I  don't  doubt  that  some 
of  us  will  find  place  for  a  beagle  or 
two  and  time  to  hunt  a  hare,  or 
even  a  fox,  before  we  put  up  the 
shutters. 

So  I  want  you  to  picture  us — not 
complacent  because  of  our  sea-moat 
and  our  sea  power,  our  qualitative 
(not  quantative)  air  superiority  and 
our  comparative  immunity  up  to  the 
present — but  as  quite  aware  that 
such  an  attack,  by  air  and  land,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  will 
presently  descend  upon  us  and  that 
we  shall  suffer  enormous  casualties, 
experience  unexpected  shocks  and 
unforeseen  surprises,  yet  we  shall 
withstand  them,  and  in  due  course 
(I  pray)  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

After  all,  what  is  death?  We've 
all  got  to  face  it,  some  sooner,  some 
later,  and  though  I  personally  shall 
hate  being  bombed  badly,  the  form 
it  may  take  is  really  immaterial. 
The  point  is  that  before  we  go  we 
shall  each  have  contributed  some- 
thing towards  leaving  a  better  workl 
for  our  descendants. 

Country  Life  stands  at  attention 
and  salutes  Lord  Dorchester. 


Comtiining  convenience  with 
cljarm  and  dignity — The  Westbury 
attracts  distinguished  guests  from 
everywhere. 

Ideally  located  in  the  quiet  E.ist 
Sixties — adjacent  to  Central  Park 
...  a  few  minutes  to  shopping 
and  theatrical  centers. 

DAILY  RATES 
Single  $5  up         •         Double  $7  up 
Suites  $  10  up 


Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Apartments 
Serving  Pantries 
Monthly  and  Yearly  Leases 
TWO  RESTAURANTS    •    POLO  BAR 
THE 


MADISON  AVE.  at  69th  ST/  NEW  YORK 
irecHon  <ARL  P-  ABBOTT 


ilaration  is  only 
Of^th'e  story  at 


/ 


T  U  C/i  O  M 

/    /  /  / 

For  Tucson  has  ever)M:hm^ 
to  make  for  happy,  healthful 
life.  It  is ''not  to  be  confused 
with  any  other  spot  on  this 
continent.  Its  appeal  is  power- 
ful anil  unique'  Ask  anyone 
'who  has  lived  here  for  a  week'^ 
or  more.  Tucson  is  delightful. 

/  /    /  / 
-vT  Modern  housing  facilities, 

hotels,  ^shops,  schools,  guest 

ranches,  amusements  abound.'^ 
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TUCSON  SUNSHINE  CLIMATE  CLUB 
2025  A  Riolto,  TUCSON,  Ariiona 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 
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Building  a  House 
in  the  Countiy 


by  BRADLEY  DELEHAjYTY 


IT  has  been  said  that  that  man  who  ha< 
not  seen  war,  married,  and  built  a 
house  has  not  tasted  of  life  to  the  full. 
The  first  of  these  supposed  requisites  for 
a  rounded  existence  has  been,  unfor- 
tunately, the  lot  of  far  too  many  of  us; 
the  second  comes  along  with  reasonable 
regularity  in  the  natural  course  of 
events.  There  is  nothing  much  that  one 
has  to  do  about  them:  they  just  seem 
to  happen. 

But  building  a  house  is  different. 
Springing  from  no  less  deep  a  set  of 
atavistic  impulses,  it  is  an  act  which 
calls  for  long  planning  and  much  prayer- 
ful thought  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished 
successfully.  The  picture  of  your  house- 
to-be  should  have  been  taking  shape  in 
the  back  of  your  mind  for  a  long  time 
before  you  make  even  your  first  call  upon 
the  architect  of  your  choice.  And  there 
are  other  places,  too,  where  the  com- 
ponent fragments  should  be  found  in  ad- 
vance; in  note  books,  in  the  case  of  the 
orderly;  on  the  backs  of  envelopes  and  of 
restaurant  menus  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  us. 

If  you  are  a  prospective  country  house 
owner  and  are  visiting  a  friend  already 
established  on  his  own  acres  and  you  see 
a  dining  room,  a  library,  or  an  entrance 
hall  whose  dimensions  and  detail  you 
like,  do  not  hesitate  to  pace  it  off  and  to 
make  notes.  It  will  flatter  your  host  and 
will  provide  extremely  helpful  material 
for  later  discussion.  Then.  too.  snapshots, 
magazine  clippings  and  other  pictorial 
matter  showing  your  preferences  in  archi- 
tecture, materials  and  decoration  will 
supplement  your  verbally  expressed 
wishes  when  you  finally  talk  with  the 
man  who  will  first  put  them  on  paper, 
and  then  into  the  brick  or  frame  or  stone 
of  your  long-cherished  dream.  But  since, 
unless  you  have  already  acquired  or  se- 
lected your  property,  all  preconceived 


ideas  may  have  to  be  modified,  more  or 
less  radically,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  terrain  eventually  picked  out,  it 
would  be  well  to  go  over  certain  points 
to  be  considered  before  you  purchase 
vour  share  of  this  broad  land. 


Beginning  witk  the  November 
issue  Bradley  Delehanty,  archi- 
tect of  many  famous  country 
places,  ivill  conduct  a  regular 
monthly  department,  "The  Coun- 
try House,  '  for  this  magazine.  In 
it  he  will  discuss  in  detail  the  vir- 
tues and  drawbacks  of  building 
methods  and  materials;  will  go 
into  such  various  aspects  of  coun- 
try house  construction  as  heating, 
air  conditioning,  insulating;  the 
construction  of  tennis  courts, 
swimming  pools  and  hot-houses; 
plumbing  and  kitchen  equipment, 
furniture,  tableware  and  paint- 
ing; fencing,  insurance,  mainte- 
nance, and  the  dozen  other  prob- 
lems which  arise  to  puzzle,  harass 
or  amuse  the  country  dueller, 
actual  or  prospective. 


First,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  what 
you  want  of  country  living.  Is  it  a  farm, 
which  you  will  operate  as  such,  breeding 
cattle  or  horses  or  pigs,  and  raising  your 
own  feed:  is  it  an  estate  to  be  left  in  a 
comparatively  wild  condition,  which  will 
provide  for  fishing  and  shooting;  is  it  a 
place,  large  or  small,  whose  primary  pur- 
pose would  be  to  provide  seclusion,  either 
for  complete  rest  or  for  the  carrying  on 
of  work  which  brooks  no  interruption 


Having  decided,  among  these,  and 
perhaps  many  others,  where  do  you  want 
to  live.^  If  you  are  entirely  foot-loose,  you 
have  a  pretty  big  country  to  choose  from. 
But  if  you  are  tied  to  a  city,  even  though 
the  strings  pull  you  there  only  on  occa- 
sion, there  is  still  a  very  considerable 
quantity  and  variety  of  land  to  be  had 
within  reachable  distance  of  even  the 
largest  centers  of  population. 

How  much  land  do  you  want?  This 
is  one  to  be  answered  partly  in  terms  of 
desire  and  partly  in  terms  of  overhead. 
Remember  that  a  home  in  the  country  is 
to  provide  comfort  and  pleasure  and  a 
sense  of  well-being,  not  to  add  to  one's 
cares.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  provide 
plenty  of  room  for  yourself  outdoors, 
without  buying  a  lot  of  land  you  won't 
know  what  to  do  with.  Unused  land  has 
an  appetite  for  money  equalled  by  few 
animate  and  no  inanimate  objects. 

Whatever  your  choice,  there  are  two 
elements  equally  important  to  all,  scen- 
ery and  weather.  By  the  latter,  I  do  not 
mean  climate  in  the  general  sense,  since 
already  that  has  entered  into  your  selec- 
tion, but  rather  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing breezes  in  summer,  the  sources 
of  storm  in  winter.  To  overlook  these 
elementary  and  unchangeable  factors 
may  mean  that  the  most  carefully 
planned  and  staunchly  built  house  be- 
comes a  place  of  discomfort  at  one  sea- 
son and  of  worry  at  another.  If.  as  Rus- 
kin  adjured,  you  "build  not  for  today  but 
for  posterity"  and  are  hoping  for  the  full 
savour  of  putting  down  roots  in  one  part 
of  the  world  where  roots  would  seem  to 
have  a  chance  of  survival,  you  will  give 
close  study  to  the  site  of  your  dwelling 
and  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  old  stone  farm 
houses  which  mark  many  of  the  small 
surf-  and  wind-beaten  islands  oS  the 
coast  of  Maine?  There  they  stand,  solid 
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Architect  and  clients  visit  the  site 


GOTTSCHO 

I  he  hallivay  of  the  completed  house 


and  weatherproof  after  100  years  and 
more,  not  alone  because  of  their  careful 
and  painstaking  construction,  but,  also, 
because  of  their  builders'  acceptance  of 
the  protections  which  nature  provides 
against  her  own  more  turbulent  moods. 

Scenery  of  a  sort  can  be  made,  if  one 
has  large,  very  large,  sums  of  money  and 
the  right  landscape  architect,  but  it  takes 
time.  And  whether  or  not  you  are  build- 
ing for  posterity,  no  one,  not  even  Rus- 
kin,  would  deny  you  the  right  of  enjoy- 
ment of  your  property  during  your  own 
days  on  this  good  earth.  Your  children, 
and  their  children,  will  benefit,  not  suffer, 
if  you  choose  something  ready  now  to 
satisfy  the  need  for  settled  beauty  in 
living.  Do  not,  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience, or  economy,  or  even  good,  fat 
land,  buy  in  a  country  that  does  not 
gratify  the  eye  and  solace  the  soul. 

You  have  already  thought  of  all  these 
things,  have  you.  and  in  the  light  of  your 
investigation  and  knowledge,  have 
bought  your  land.^  Very  well.  then,  it  is 
time  to  call  upon  your  architect. 

In  selecting  the  artist-technician  who 
will  render  your  ideas  into  tangible  form, 
pick  one  who  (o)  has  designed  success- 
fully houses  of  the  type  you  want  and 
(6)  will  be  sympathetic  with  your 
wishes.  Give  him  a  complete  program  of 
your  requirements;  have  a  mind  of  your 
own,  but  be  prepared  to  listen,  to  give 
and  take.  A  good  architect  will  rarely  try 


to  impose  upon  a  chent  a  building  which 
is  an  expression  of  his  ideas,  rather  than 
those  of  his  employer,  yet  his  is  the  func- 
tion of  assimilating  your  needs  and 
tastes,  even  your  personality,  and  inte- 
grating them  into  a  design  that  is  har- 
monious, true  to  them  and  to  his  own 
artistic  integrity.  Else,  why  did  you  go 
to  him.^  A  happy  working  partnership 
of  owner,  architect,  liuilder.  landscaper 
and  decorator  is  the  surest  way  to 
achieve  what  is.  in  essence,  a  very  per- 
sonal expression  of  one's  attitude  toward 
life. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  wealthy 
Americans  planning  to  build  went  to 
Europe  for  their  designs.  Xot  for  the 
influences  of  this  or  that  architecture, 
but  for  models  from  which  they  might 
erect  replicas,  or  near-replicas,  of  old 
French  or  EngUsh  or  Italian  houses'. 
^Yhile  in  certain  individual  cases  the  re- 
sults were  happy,  the  practice  was  artis- 
tically unsound,  .\rchitecture.  like  lan- 
guage and  customs,  is,  at  its  best,  an 
indigenous  growth.  A  forcible  importa- 
tion is  no  more  good  for  it  than  a  dig- 
ging up  and  transplanting  would  be  for 
a  300-year-old  oak.  The  very  thing  which 
these  copyists  most  admired,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not,  was  the  native 
Tightness  of  their  models.  And  this  they 
violated  when  they  reproduced  them  in 
utterly  different  settings. 
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American  doniestic  architecture  has 
developed  from  colonial  thought  in  home 
design,  and  though  the  inspiration  may 
have  been  English.  Dutch.  French  or 
Spanish,  the  final  results  were  expressions 
of  these  influences  which,  coupled  with 
regional  customs,  made  them  di>tinc- 
tively  American.  New  England,  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  the  South  and  the 
Southwest  have  contributed  versions  ad- 
mirably suited  to  their  climates  and  to 
the  needs  and  activities  of  their  residents. 

It  is  well  to  draw  upon  the  past — the 
past  of  your  region — in  the  design  of  a 
new  house.  There  were  reasons  for  the 
particular  style  that  developed  there, 
reasons  that,  in  the  main,  are  as  good 
today  as  they  were  then.  And  with  the 
building  of  a  country  home  you  are  prv- 
paring  to  take  part  in  the  life  of  a  coun- 
tryside that  had  a  history  an<l  trailitions 
before  you  were  born.  Obviously,  you 
wish  to  be  a  part  of  it  and  of  them,  or 
you  would  be  putting  your  money  into  a 
pent -house,  where  there  is  just  as  much 
sun  and  fresh  air  and  bodily  comfort  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  depths  of  the 
loveliest  country. 

You  will  be  a  newcomer.  prol)ably.  and 
as  such  your  traditional  attitude  is  one 
of  respect  for  the  local  mores.  By  regard- 
ing their  validity  and  by  so  building  and 
conducting  yourself  as  to  fit  them,  you 
will  make  an  artistic  success  of  your 
house  and.  incidentally,  friends  of  your 
neighbors  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 

Do  not  mistake  me  in  this  plea  for  the 


indigenous.  There  were  many  inconven- 
iences and  discomforts  in  the  houses  of 
our  forebears  which  it  would  be  folly  to 
duplicate.  By  all  means  make  your  hou.se 
as  serviceable,  as  comt\)rlabie  and  as  con- 
venient as  modern  practice  permits.  It 
is  the  general  over-all  design  of  which  1 
am  talking,  and  even  it  can  l)e  modified 
— simplified,  would  perhaps  a  better 
word — to  meet  the  sound  modern  taste 
for  a  minimum  of  ornamentation  a  nil 
non-functional  lines  and  areas,  without 
destroying  its  fitness  in  the  local  scene. 

BIT  j)crhaps  you  are  thinking  of  re- 
modelling an  old  place.  There  are 
advantages  to  such  a  procedure  that  to 
many  prospective  home-owners  offset 
the  fact  that  age  takes  its  toll  of  mate- 
rials. For  one  thing,  there  is  the  pleas- 
ant feel  of  continuing  a  life  that  has 
flown  through  its  channels  until  it  has 
l)ecome  mellow  and  settled.  On  the 
material  side  there  are  the  benefits  of 
existing  roads  and  driveways  and  of 
utilities — water,  light  and  power — al- 
ready brought  in  from  their  sources. 

Whether  starting  from  scratch  or  pick- 
ing up  the  threads  of  the  past,  the  same 
principles  hold  good,  and  the  same  fac- 
tors must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  general,  the  choice  of  material  can 
depend  upon  your  taste  and  your  pocket- 
book.  Brick  and  stone  are  the  more  en- 
tluring;  more  expensive  to  begin  with 
than  frame,  but  less  expensive  to  main- 
tain. In  the  older  parts  of  the  eastern 


.seaboard  all  three  types  of  construction 
are  commonly  found  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other,  and  you  won  t  go  really 
wrong  in  using  any  of  them,  although  I 
feel  that  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  in 
large  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
it  would  be  going  against  nature  to  build 
with  anything  but  the  native  stone  so 
ai)ly  and  beautifully  used  there  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Other  regions,  of  course, 
have  their  own  specialties,  too. 

A  final  word,  if  you  are  talking,  or  are 
about  to  talk,  with  your  architect:  be  as 
careful  in  the  choice  of  your  builder  as 
you  were  in  deciding  upon  your  designer, 
for  the  enduring  success  of  the  whole 
enterprise  will  depend  upon  his  perform- 
ance. Do  not  attempt  to  save  money  by 
accepting  the  low  bid  rendered  by  a 
known  second-rater,  or  by  the  use  of 
cheap  sub-contractors.  When  an  archi- 
tect supervises  construction,  it  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  present  to  oversee  the 
work  of  the  masons  and  carpenters  and 
other  artisans  employed  on  the  job.  It 
does  mean  that  he  pays  periodic  visits  to 
assure  the  correct  rendering  of  his  plans. 
A  bad  painter  can  ruin  an  otherwise 
well-built  house:  a  slovenly  roofer  means 
added  expense,  and  perhaps  serious 
damage;  cheap-jack  plumbers  and  elec- 
tricians are  perhaps  the  worst  of  all.  for 
much  of  their  work  is  hidden,  vital  and 
most  devilishly  difficult  to  get  at  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong. 

In  short,  remember  Ruskin's  admoni- 
tion in  all  things. 


Finished  and  already  ctnered  iiitli  trun.^jilantid  vine;  the  cciuit   i/ard  aiul   tree  are  ■•■Itduti  in  the  baekijround  oj  the  pholograpli  oj  tlie  model 
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The  Motorized  Country 

—A7id  What  Automobiles  Have  Meant  to  Country  Living  in  General 

by  HENRY  F.  PRINGLE 


IT  was  in  1906  that  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  of  Princeton  referred  to 
that  new  menace,  the  automobile,  in  a 
speech.  The  devil  wagons  which  were 
beginning  to  tear  through  the  country- 
side, he  said,  had  done  more  "to  spread 
socialistic  feeling  in  the  country"  than 
any  other  influence.  This  was  because 
"to  the  countryman  they  are  a  picture 
of  the  arrogance  of  wealth." 

The  future  President  of  the  United 
States  was  right  about  the  1906  reaction 
of  the  farmer  to  the  automobile.  When 
the  century  opened  there  were  only 
8,000  cars  in  existence  and  these 
wheezed,  puffed,  roared  *  and  raised 
clouds  of  dust.  When  an  automobile  ap- 
proached, the  countryman  had  to  jump 
to  his  horse's  head.  Runaways  were  fre- 
quent. In  Tennessee,  in  1900,  a  law  re- 
quired that  anybody  intending  to  sally 
forth  in  an  automobile  must  publicly 
advertise  the  approaching  peril  a  week 
in  advance. 

That  was  forty  years  ago.  The  auto- 
mobile may  still  be  a  peril  to  life  and 
limb,  but  not  to  the  institutions  of  de- 
mocracy. It  has  brought  new  and  broader 
horizons  to  the  countryman  and  the 
city  man  alike.  It  has  bridged  the  gulf 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  capi- 
talist and  the  laborer.  Golf,  for  instance, 
was  once  considered  a  rich  man's  game 
and  so,  to  a  lesser  degree,  was  tennis. 

WHEN  William  Howard  Taft  cam 
paigned  for  the  Presidency  in  1908 
he  was  warned  by  a  constituent  to  keep 
secret  his  devotion  to  golf.  '  Thousands 
of  laboring  people,"  wrote  this  corre- 
spondent, "call  it  a  dude's  game.  Cast 
aside  golf  and  take  an  ax  and  cut  wood." 

President  Roosevelt,  who  was  work- 
ing valiantly  for  Taft's  election,  agreed. 
He  had  received  "literally  hundreds  of 
letters  from  the  West  protesting  about 
it,"  he  told  the  nominee.  "It  is  just  like 
my  tennis.  I  never  let  a  photograph  of 
mine  in  tennis  costume  appear." 

Can  anyone  imagine,  in  the  current 
Presidential  campaign,  an  attack  on 
Wendell  Willkie  for  playing  golf  or  sail- 
ing a  boat  or  being  on  the  tennis  court? 
On  the  outskirts  of  every  American  city 
is  at  least  one  country  club.  These,  in 
the  main,  are  supported  by  people  of 
moderate  means.  They  could  not  exist 


if  cheap,  quick  transportation  were  not 
furnished  by  today's  automobiles. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Princeton  could  not 
know,  of  course,  that  the  socialistic  in- 
fluence of  the  automobile  would  soon  be 
nullified  by  Henry  Ford  and  other  man- 
ufacturers. The  farmer  soon  had  his 
Model  T  or  other  light,  inexpensive, 
mass-production  car.  Within  twenty-five 
years  there  were  25,000,000  automobiles 
on  the  highways  of  America  and  750, 
000  miles  of  those  highways  were  built 
for  their  use.  The  modern  horse  was  no 
longer  afraid  of  automobiles.  He  was 
beginning  to  ride  in  them;  that  is,  in 
trucks  and  trailers.  He  knew  all  about 
them  except  how  to  drive  them,  and 
in  that  he  was  very  similar  to  certain 
thousands  among  his  human  masters. 

If  anything,  the  automobile  had 
grown  afraid  of  the  horse.  I  have  a 
gentleman-farmer  friend  living  in  New 
Jersey  who  sometimes  amuses  him.self 


by  driving  about  the  countryside  in 
what  is,  I  think,  a  Surrey.  Anyway,  it 
is  made  of  wicker  and  it  looks  very 
antique  and  is  an  unusual  sight.  One 
night  an  exhilarated  neighbor  called  my 
friend  from  some  road-house.  He  dis- 
guised his  voice. 

"This  is  a  member  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee!"  he  boomed.  "You've  got 
to  stop  that  practice!" 

"Stop  what?" 

"Driving  that  carriage  around.  You're 
frightening  the  station  wagons  off  the 
road!" 

Predictions  are  always  risky.  The  in- 
ferential prediction  of  Mr.  Wilson  that 
the  automobile  would  lead  us  to  Mos- 
cow turned  out  to  be  wrong.  And  so 
did  the  reiterated  ones  that  the  auto- 
mobile spelled  death  for  the  horse.  I 
suppose  there  are  fewer  horses  now.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
farm  horses  have  dropped  from  18,000,- 
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000  ill  1J)00  lo  11,000.000  today.  Bui 
that  is  far  from  the  real  story. 

That  amiable  historian,  David  L. 
Cohn,  tells  part  of  the  real  story  in 
his  entertaining  book,  "The  Good  Old 
Days,"  which  is  based  on  the  pages  of 
the  Sears,  Roebuck  catalogs.  Cohn 
points  to  the  pages  of  riding  equipment 
— saddles  and  boots  and  crops  and 
habits — in  the  latest  catalog. 

"The  horse  is  vanishing  from  the 
farm,"  he  writes,  "but  it  is  coming  to 
the  front  door  and  entering  the  parlor. 
It  the  catalog  is  to  be  believed  the  horsr 
that  once  plowed  the  farm  is  now  tak- 
ing the  farmer's  daughter  out  on  gallops 
across  the  countrvside,  and  she  goes  at- 


Galleries  for  the  golf,  tennis  and  polo  of  the  Mid  wick  Club,  in  California,  come  well  motored 


tired  in  'Kerrybrookes.  Because  they  are 
smart-looking  and  beautiful.  .  .  .'  The 
cult  of  the  horse,  hitherto  confined  to  a 
small  group  of  people,  rapidly  became 
as  popular  and  claimed  as  many  dev- 
otees as  Elks'  Clubs  during  prohibi- 
tion; horse  shows  were  held  in  towns 
that  had  not  had  a  good  look  at  a  horse 
since  Buffalo  Bill  came  through  .  .  . 
and,  finally,  the  girls  took  Horace  Gree- 
ley's advice  and  began  to  go  West  where 
they  put  up  at  dude  ranches  and  be- 
strode steeds  whose  poison  fangs  had 
been  extracted." 

This  is  confirmed  by  more  serious  his- 
torians. Prof,  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Lynd 
are  the  authors  of  a  famous  book, 
"Middletown,"  which  was  published  in 
1925.  It  was  a  thorough,  scientific  study 
of  a  typical  American  town,  and  in  due 
course  it  leaked  out  that  the  town  which 
they  put  under  their  sociological  micro- 
scope was  Muncie,  Ind.  After  a  decade 
the  Lynds  went  back  to  Muncie  and 
produced  a  second  book,  "Middletown 
in  Transition."  They  found  innumerable 
changes;  among  them  that  two  riding 
clubs  had  been  organized  and  an  annual 


horse  show  instituted  ■"which  today 
draws  entries  from  all  over  the  Middle 
West." 

And  how  are  those  entries  transported 
to  Muncicf*  By  the  automobiles,  of 
course,  which  once  were  to  have  ex- 
terminated the  horse.  This  is  true  all 
over  the  country.  Parked  along  the 
streets  outside  of  Squadron  A  in  New 
York  last  spring  might  have  been  seen 
trailers  and  horse  vans  from  a  dozen 
eastern  seaboard  states.  Quick,  econom- 
ical transportation  of  horses  from  dis- 
tant points  has  stiffened  the  competition 
at  such  relatively  big  shows  as  the 
spring  one  at  Squadron  A.  It  has, 
hterally,  made  the  small  show  possible. 
Needless  to  say,  the  automobile  has  also 
greatly  augmented  the  gate  receipts  at 
such  shows.  The  audiences  come  from 
miles  around,  just  as  the  competitors  do. 

This  past  summer  my  wife  and  I  at- 
tempted the  hazardous  experiment  of 
becoming  "natives"  in  Wyoming.  The 
quotations  are  used  advisedly.  What  we 
did  was  to  rent  a  ranch  house  instead 
of  living  in  protected  safety  at  a  dude 
ranch.  Our  main  problem  was  the  acqui- 


THAYER  PHOTOS 

Few  hunt  race  meetings  see  the  coaches  of  yester- 
year, and  the  spectators  come  from  afar 


sition  of  a  couple  of  saddle  ponies  and 
without  our  car  this  would  have  been 
well-nigh  impossible.  But  we  got  the 
names  of  breeders  who  had  horses  within 
our  ability  to  pay  and,  equally  im- 
portant, within  our  limited  equestrian 
talents.  We  thought  nothing  of  driving 
10  to  20  miles  to  look  at  some  specimen. 
The  first  purchase  was  easy.  We  found 
a  pony  not  five  miles  away  for  our  small 
daughter.  After  long  searchings  we 
found  a  second  horse  at  a  breeder  whose 
ranch  was  70  miles  from  where  we  lived. 

I haven't  the  faintest  idea  how  much 
it  would  have  cost  to  ship  that  horse 
to  our  place  by  rail.  To  have  ridden  him 
over  would  have  been  unpleasant  and 
wearisome  and  have  taken  at  least  three 
days.  The  automobile  solved  it.  We  bor- 
rowed a  trailer.  We  sent  our  combina- 
tion cowgirl-nurse  over  to  get  our  steed 
and  it  arrived  the  same  day. 

Perhaps  some  university  president 
once  branded  the  saddle  horse  a  socialis- 
tic influence  in  the  United  States  just  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  excoriated  the  automo- 
bile. Rather  curiously,  the  history  of  the 
automobile  and  the  history  of  the  horse 
—supposedly  so  in  conflict — are  not  with- 
out parallels  during  the  past  forty  years. 
The  saddle  horse,  except  in  the  West, 
was  once  hmited  to  the  filthy  rich.  Little 
girls  and  boys  were  once  taught  to  ride 
because  it  was  considered  fashionable.  I 
have  friends  who  still  remember  with 
horror  the  lessons  given  by  Prussian  rid- 
ing masters  and  the  dreary  circuits 
around  the  reservoir  in  Central  Park. 
Children  ride  today  because  it  is  fun  to 
ride.  The  horse,  as  well  as  the  automo- 
bile, has  become  democratic. 

Certain  sections  of  our  great  national 
parks  are  barred  to  motorists.  This  is 
wise.  Areas  are  needed  where  men  and 
w  omen  may  get  back  to  a  degree  of  primi- 
tive life,  where  the  rumble  of  gas  en- 
gines cannot  be  heard.  Yet  even  these 
sections  would  be  visited  by  few  people 
were  it  not  for  the  automobile.  Cars 
take  the  tour-  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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Lone  Star  Barony 

The  King  Ranch  ~  The  Largest  One-family 
Operation  of  its  Kind  in  the  World 


hy  HAZEL  OATMAX  BOWMAX 


ITS  !)0().000  acres  spread  over  several 
counties  in  the  southern  part  of  Texas, 
the  King  Ranch  is  said  to  be  the  first 
planned  cattle  ranch  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  largest  ranch  in  the 
world  owned  and  operated  by  a  single 
family. 

Capt.  Richard  King,  a  Xew  Yorker, 
founded  the  ranch  in  a  virgin  land  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
cattle  industry.  The  far-ighted  Captain 
conceived  the  idea  of  l)uiiding  a  ranch- 
ing enterprise,  and  made  his  original 
purchase  of  69.000  acres  in  lS.5'-2.  He  was 
assisted  by  his  friend.  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee.  in  the  selection  of  land,  and  he  had 
as  his  partner  in  his  early  ranching  ex- 
perience Capt.  Mifflin  Kennedy,  from 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  not  possible  then 
to  go  out  and  buy  large  numbers  of 
cattle  at  a  time,  but  Capt.  King  pur- 
chased small  bunches  here  and  there, 
and  a  considerable  number  in  Old  Mex- 


ico, until  finally  he  had  his  ranch 
stocketl. 

Establishing  himself  in  the  ranching 
business  at  that  early  date  meant  sev- 
eral things.  First,  it  was  necessary  to 
adapt  the  virgin  land  to  use  and  to  de- 
velop it.  Then  King  had  to  establish  a 
market  and  build  a  railroad.  Too.  the 
only  outlet  in  the  beginning  was  for 
hides  and  tallow. 

But  the  Captain  was  a  man  of  per- 
severance as  well  as  foresight.  From 
the  start  he  had  faith  in  that  country 
—so  much  so  that  he  entered  this  bold 
ranching  venture  with  the  intention  of 
buying  all  the  land  from  the  Nueces 
River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but  this  he 
failed  to  do. 

At  his  death  in  188,5  there  were 
.500.000  acres  in  the  ranch,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  widow,  the  late  Mrs. 
Henrietta  ^l.  King.  She  cho.se  as  her 
chief  (Counsel  a  .voung  attornev.  Robert 


J.  Kleberg,  of  Corpus  Christi.  Texas, 
who  later  married  her  daughter.  Alice 
Gertrudis  King.  He  proved  an  able  suc- 
cessor, for  during  his  management  the 
greatest  amount  of  constructive  work  on 
the  ranch  was  accomplished.  The  land 
holdings  increased  to  1.000.000  acres,  and 
the  property  was  highly  improved,  well 
fenced  and  well  watered. 

Kleberg  drilled  the  first  artesian  well 
in  South  Te.xas.  a  most  important  ac- 
complishment in  that  it  greatly  in- 
creased the  factor  of  safety  of  the  ranch 
as  a  livestock  enterprise.  There  are  now 
hundreds  of  these  wells  on  the  property. 
The  ranch  was  stocked  with  purebred 
HcM-eford  and  purebred  Shorthorn  cattle. 


Catfic  ranch,  horse  breecHn,  e.tabli.hmenf.  Thoroughbred  stud  farm,   the  great  ranch 
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640  acres  are  in  one  square  mile. 

1400  square  miles  are  in  the  King  Ranch. 

The  King  Ranch  is  larger  than  Rhode 
Island,  two-thirds  the  size  oj  Delaware. 

4FiO  cow  hands,  mechanics  and  laborers, 
plus  wives  and  jamilies,  live  on  the  ranch. 

1800  cow  horses  are  kept  busy. 

There  is  a  month's  difference  in  the  seasons 
on  the  southern  and  northern  boundaries. 

1>00  miles  oj  smooth  wire  fence  divide  the 
range  jor  6Fi,000  head  oj  cattle. 

A  utomobiles  travel  in  twos,  carry  com- 
passes, when  going  across  country. 

Breeding  operations  include  the  develop- 
ment oj  Santa  Gertrudis  cattle;  a  special 
strain  oj  all-purpose  saddle  horses;  win- 
ning Thoroughbreds,  among  them  Ciencia. 


and  Thorouiilibred  blood  was  bred  into 
the  horses. 

Kleberg  is  said  to  have  contributed 
more  to  his  section  of  the  country  than 
any  other  man  of  his  time.  He  brought 
in  the  St.  Louis.  Brownsville,  and  Mex- 
ico railroad,  helped  open  the  port  of 
Corpus  Christi.  founded  the  town  of 
Kingsville.  where  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Industries  is  located,  and  di.scovered  the 
agricultural  merits  of  South  Texas, 
where  citrus  fruit  and  cotton  are  now 
grown  succes.sfully.  Kleberg  also  was  the 
first  ranchman  to  dip  cattle  for  eradica- 
tion of  the  fever  tick. 

At  the  death  of  Mrs.  King  in  li)'-25,  the 
ranch  was  left  in  trust  for  10  years,  with 
active  management  falling  to  Robert  J. 
Kleberg,  Jr.,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
tru.>itees.  The  family  holdings  then  in- 
creased to  1.15(),()00  acres.  In  addition 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  leased  land. 
The  cattle  increased  to  100,000  head,  and 
there  were  -2.500  saddle  horses  and  500 
brood  mares  on  the  ranch. 

In  1935  the  properties  were  parti- 
tioned, and  the  Kleberg  family  carried 
on  the  management  of  the  King  Ranch. 
Its  acreage  now  totals  900.000.  The  San- 
ta Gertrudis  division,  which  is  ranch 
headquarters,  consists  of  -200,000  acres, 
in  which  is  included  the  (iO.OOO-acre 
Santa  Gertrudis  grant  of  land,  the  orig- 
inal purchase  of  Captain  King.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  original  land 
grant  from  the  Crown  of  Spain.  Some 
of  the  ranch  holdings  extend  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  its  shores 
for  approximately  50  miles. 


The  Sattid  Gertrudis  home  «/  Mrx. 
Alice  G.  K.  Kleberg,  headquarters 
of  the  ranch,  bears  the  uarue  oj 
the  original  land  grant:  the  map 
on  the  right,  showing  the  Mexican- 
American  border  and  the  uaters  of 
the  Gtdf  of  Mexico,  shous  the  vari- 
ous  ranches  in   the  King  Baroni/ 


In  addition  to  the  beautiful  Santa 
Gertrudis  headquarters  place,  near  the 
town  of  Kingsville,  there  are  four  other 
large  division  ranches,  Laureles,  Encino, 
Xorias,  and  San  Antonio  Viejo.  The 
King  Ranch  is  so  divided  for  conven- 
ience in  management.  Each  division  has 
its  superintendent  and  its  own  set-up. 

Sp.\xiSH  architecture  predominates  in 
the  ranch  homes  and  buildings.  The 
great  ranch  headquarters,  where  Mrs. 
Alice  G.  K.  Kleberg  lives,  was  erected 
following  the  destruction  of  the  original 
building  by  fire  in  191-2.  It  is  a  place  of 
romantic  and  distinctive  beauty  in  the 
Spanish  manner. 

At  the  present  time  the  King  Ranch 
is  a  corporation,  with  Robert  J.  Kleberg, 
Jr..  as  president  and  general  manager. 
His  brother.  Congressman  Richard  M. 
Kleberg,  of  Corpus  Christi.  is  chairman 
of  the  board;  their  mother,  Mrs.  Alice 
G.  K.  Kleberg,  is  secretary-treasurer; 
and  Caesar  Kleberg,  a  cousin,  is  assist- 
ant ranch  manager.  T.  T.  East,  a 
brother-in-law.  is  cattle  sales  manager. 

While  Robert  Kleberg  gives  more 
thought  and  study  to  this  great  ranch- 
ing institution  than  anv  of  the  other 
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Ca])t.  Richard  King  founded  ihe  lanch  in  1852 


titled  officers,  all  arc  intensely  interested 
in  the  property.  The  members  of  the 
Kleberg  family,  even  to  the  youngest, 
all  find  something  to  do. 

The  important  undertakings  of  the 
ranch  at  present  are  pasture  develop- 
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ment,  land  clearance,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, cattle  and  horse  breeding,  and 
game  conservation,  all  of  which  have 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree.  The 
King  Ranch  is  unique  in  that  it  is  not 
governed  by  precedent  or  by  the  poli- 
cies of  other  ranches  or  ranching  sec- 
tions. It  is  an  institution  unto  itself,  and 
the  management,  through  careful  study 
and  scientific  experimentation,  works 
out  its  own  methods  and  problems. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment of  the  King  Ranch  is  the  produc- 
tion of  its  own  breed  of  cattle.  This  was 
done  through  a  breeding  program  carried 
on  at  the  ranch  over  a  long  period  of 
years  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
type  of  beef  cattle  best  suited  to  the 
range  conditions  of  that  territory.  Years 
of  experience  and  close  study,  particu- 
larly during  the  lifetime  of  Robert  J. 
Kleberg,  Sr.,  had  failed  to  disclose  an 
existing  breed  suitable  in  every  respect 
to  the  environment  of  the  ranch. 
Through  a  scientific  process  of  cross- 
breeding, a  new  breed  of  cattle,  the  San- 
ta Gertrudis.  was  produced.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  breed  whose  origin 
is  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  their  purpose  at 
the  outset,  the  King  Ranch  operators 
succeeded  in  creating,  in  the  Santa  Ger- 
trudis cattle,  a  breed  unexcelled  in  beef 
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quahties,  and,  above  all.  of  ;i  liardy. 
thrifty  nature,  able  to  withstand  heat 
and  disease,  and  the  frequent  Texas 
droughts.  This  was  accomplished  by 
crossing  Brahma  cattle  from  India  with 
the  Shorthorns,  or  Durhams,  of  England. 
The  cattle  with  which  Capt.  King 


slocked  his  land  originally  were  the 
early  native  cattle  of  Mexico  and  Texas, 
the  only  kind  available  at  the  time. 
These  common  Mexican  cattle  flourished 
on  the  range  and  were  by  nature  hardy 
and  prolific,  but  they  did  not  mature 
into  the  most  desirable  type  of  beef 
cattle.  And  that,  after  the  ranch  began 
to  develop,  was  its  primary  object.  In  an 
effort  to  improve  the  beef  quality  of  the 
cattle,  bulls  of  the  British  breeds — Here- 
fords  and  Shorthorns — were  crossed  with 
the  native  stock,  and  small  herds  of  pure- 
bred cattle  were  bought  until  finally  the 
original  and  grade  cattle  were  all  re- 
placed, and  the  ranch  was  stocked  with 
approximately  25,000  Shorthorns  and 
•25.000  Herefords  of  pure  blood.  It  was 
found  that  while  the  British  breeds  were 
more  acceptable  from  a  market  sta;id- 
point  than  the  original  cattle,  they  were 
not  as  good  range  animals;  they  were 
not  so  prolific,  and  they  suffered  more 
from  heat,  drought,  insects,  and  other 
natural  enemies. 

About  that  time  Brahma  cattle  were 
attracting  attention  in  some  parts  of 
Texas,  and  were  showing  themselves  to 
be  very  hardy  and  prolific.  A  halfbred 
Shorthorn-Brahma  bull  was  given  to  the 
King  Ranch  in  1910,  and  was  bred  to 
purebred  Shorthorn  cows.  The  offspring 
from  this  cross  proved  to  be  the  best 
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range  cattle  that  the  ranch  had  ever 
produced,  and  the  managers  realized 
that  these  crossbred  cattle  should  be 
watched  and  studied  closely,  for  in  them 
might  He  the  solution  to  their  range- 
cattle  problem. 

During  the  spring  of  1919  a  compari- 
son was  made  of  all  the  female  offspring 
of  the  halfbred  gift  bull  and  his  son,  and 
an  equal  number  of  the  best  and  fattest 
purebred  Hereford  cows.  They  were 
placed  in  the  same  pasture  under  favor- 
able range  conditions,  and  their  prog- 
ress watched.  It  was  found  that  the 
crossbred  cattle,  while  not  so  uniform, 
were  in  every  instance  larger,  heavier, 
and  fatter  than  the  purebred  Herefords. 
Kleberg  was  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  breeding  Brahma  blood  into  the  pure- 
bred herds. 

RATHER  than  work  with  both  of  the 
■  British  breeds,  it  was  decided  to 
concentrate  on  the  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
to  go  into  the  experiment  more  exten- 
sively. Fifty-two  Brahma  bulls  were  pur- 
chased, and  by  a  process  of  selection  and 
cross-breeding,  interesting  results  were 
obtained.  After  several  years  it  was  pos- 
sible to  single  out  the  best  individual 
first-cross  bull,  which  was  named  Mon- 
key, and  which  marked  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  improved  breed  of  Santa 
Gertrudis  cattle. 

From  experimentation  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  Brahma  blood  would 
give  the  best  range  and  market  animal, 
the  selection  of  three-eighths  Brahma 
and  five-eighths  Shorthorn  was  made  as 
being  the  best  cross — one  that  seemed 
to  give  the  maximum  of  size,  hardiness, 
and  fattening  ability,  the  highest  dress- 
ing percentage,  and  the  greatest  resist- 
ance to  heat  and  insects. 

By  using  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
the  bull  Monkey  on  heifers  of  the  first 
cross  and  again  on  the  double  cross  re- 
sulting from  mating  first-cross  bulls  on 
first-cross  heifers,  and  finally  adopting 
in-and-in  and  line  breeding  methods  to 
the  foundation  sire  Monkey,  the  Santa 
Gertrudis  breed  was  developed.  The  fa- 
mous bull.  Santa  Gertrudis,  was  pro- 
duced as  the  ideal  type,  and  became  the 
head  sire  on  the  King  Ranch. 

Today  the  Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  are 
receiving  attention  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Those  exported  have  gone  prin- 
cipally to  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Cuba.  The  present  demand 
for  Santa  Gertrudis  bulls  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  ability  of  the  ranch  to  supply 
them. 

The  development  of  the  new  breed 
changed  the  marketing  policy  of  the 
ranch  which  has  proved  to  be  another 
advantage.  Because  they  are  so  well 
adapted  to  that  particular  territory,  the 
King  Ranch  is  now  able  to  fatten  all 
the  Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  on  its  own 
range,  and  on  some  grazing  areas  leased 
by  the  ranch,  and  market  them;  where- 
as, before  the  special  breed  was  de- 
veloped, the  cattle  were  sold  to  stocker 
buyers  who  shipped  them  to  the  feed- 


lots  or  to  the  fattening  areas,  to  be 
finished. 

Of  the  65 ,000  head  of  cattle  on  the 
ranch,  between  25,000  and  30,000  head 
are  marketed  each  year.  The  marketing 
plan  of  the  King  Ranch  is  to  sell  off  the 
culls  from  the  herds  the  year  around. 
The  calf  crop  is  culled  and  the  calves 
are  taken  from  the  cows  at  an  average 
age  of  eight   months.  Although  these 


culled  calves  may  lack  the  desired  qual- 
ity of  those  retained  for  replacement  in 
the  breeding  herd,  or  held  for  the  fatten- 
ing ranges  on  the  ranch,  they  are  never- 
theless fat  and  heavy  for  their  age  and 
sell  well  on  the  market. 

The  cut-back  heifers,  old  cows,  and 
old  bulls  constitute  about  50%  of  the 
cattle  that  are  marketed  by  the  King 
Ranch  each  year.  As  proof  of  the  excel- 
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lent  beef  qualities  of  the  Santa  Gertni- 
(lis  breed  and  its  marketing  advantage, 
the  steers  from  the  calf  crops  average 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
oounds  heavier  at  one  year  of  age  than 
Hereford  and  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  are 
carried  to  marketable  weight  in  a  shorter 
length  of  time.  Also,  the  old  bulls  and 
cows  and  the  cut-back  heifers  have  con- 
sistently brought  more  per  pound  and 
have  consistently  outweighed  either  of 
the  British  breeds.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  old  animals  from  the  Santa  Gertrudis 
herd  have  a  smoother,  fatter,  and  neater 
appearance  than  do  the  old  bulls  and 


old  cows  of  t'le  earl'er  British  l)ree(is. 

The  real  producing  problem,  which 
presented  itself  early  in  the  history  of 
the  King  Ranch,  was  the  improvement 
of  the  range,  for  by  supplying  more  and 
better  grass,  the  land  would  in  turn  pro- 
duce more  and  better  cattle.  An  impor- 
tant step  in  the  range  development  pi;o- 
gram  was  the  eradication  of  mesquite 
timber  and  brush  from  land  that  would 
otherwise  be  valuable  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. The  clearing  of  the  mesquite  land 
was  done  at  first  by  the  use  of  Mexican 
hand  labor,  which  was  both  slow  and 
costly.  Robert  J.  Kleberg,  Jr.,  tried  vari- 


ous mechanical  devices,  and  finally  his 
experiments  resulted  in  the  invention  of 
a  machine  for  this  use,  which  is  known 
as  the  "tree-dozer."  It  proved  successful, 
and  several  years  later,  as  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  clearing  the  land  of  run- 
ning mesquite  brush,  another  new  imple- 
ment, the  "knife-rooter,"  was  invented. 
By  the  use  of  these  two  machines,  be- 
tween 40.000  and  50,000  acres  of  land^ 
have  been  cleared  on  the  King  Ranch. 

Of  the  cleared  land,  25.000  acres  have 
been  planted  in  Rhodes  grass,  a  type  of 
forage  found  to  be  well  suited  to  the 
semi-tropical  climate  of  the  Kina  Ranch 
country.  Some  of  the  grass  was  brought 
to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  from  Califor- 
nia, where  it  had  been  imported  from 
Australia.  It  was  brought  originally  to 
Australia  from  Africa  by  Cecil  Rhodes, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  An  au- 
thority on  grasses  recommended  it  to 
Robert  J.  Kleberg.  Sr..  who  planted  it 
first  in  1916.  Although  hard  to  plant,  the 
grass  proved  to  be  successful.  There  are 
sixty  varieties  of  native  grasses  found 
on  the  King  Ranch,  the  chief  being  curly 
mesquite.  gramma,  and  brown  sage:  but 
Robert  J.  Kleberg,  Jr.,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  nothing  is  so  good  for  any  purpose 
as  the  Rhodes  grass,  and  he  believes  it 
will  do  for  Texas  what  bluegru'^s  has 
done  for  Kentucky. 

IN  carrying  on  its  huge  cattle  industry, 
the  ranch  is  dependent  on  good  cow 
ponies  and  good  cow  hands.  The  horse 
method  of  handling  cattle  is  preferred 
and  used  altogether  on  the  King  Ranch, 
in  contrast  with  the  prevailing  method 
on  most  Texas  ranches.  The  average 
50,000-acre  ranch  in  Texas  will  have  per- 
haps as  many  as  10  sets  of  pens  for  the 
express  purpo.se  of  handling  cattle, 
whereas  the  King  Ranch  handles  its 
herds  in  round-ups,  the  cow  hands  rid- 
ing out  on  the  range  and  working  the 
cattle  where  they  find  them.  This 
method  was  adopted  because  the  ranch 
believes  that  there  is  less  damage  to 
cattle  if  they  are  handled  on  horseback 
in  an  open  herd,  and  because  they  are 
left  better  located  on  the  range  than 
when  concentrated  around  pens.  Also, 
this  method  is  more  economical,  for  it 
requires  less  investment  and  equipment. 

It  takes  around  1.800  saddle  horses  to 
run  the  ranch,  and  for  the  important 
work  at  hand  they  must  be  good,  with 
the  proper  handling  and  moving  quali- 
ties, plus  the  instinct  commonly  referred 
to  as  "cow  sense." 

Capt.  King  was  foremost  among  the 
pioneer  breeders  of  good  horseflesh  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  Texas  ranching 
history.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
1850's  for  him  to  go  into  Old  Mexico  and 
pay  $250  for  a  good-blooded  Spanish 
horse,  of  Arab  lineage.  That  was  con- 
sidered a  good  price  for  a  horse  in  tho.se 
days.  Then  he  began  acquiring  English 
Thoroughbreds,  breeding  them  to  the 
Mexican-type  pony  to  produce  an  ex- 
cellent cow  horse.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
ten    Thoroughbreds    standing    on  his 
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ranch  at  one  time.  From  this  early  be- 
ginning, the  King  Ranch  has  produced 
good  horses  consistently  through  the 
years,  the  managers  never  having  lost 
sight  of  the  need  for  good  animals  in  the 
successful  handling  of  their  ranching 
business. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  automobile 
era  the  demand  for  horses  became  less 
and  less,  and  breeding  on  a  big  scale  for 
>ale  purposes  was  found  to  be  un- 
profitable. The  King  Ranch  surplus  was 
so  gr*»at  at  one  time  that  1.-200  mares 
were  driven  across  the  Rio  Grande  into 
Mexico. 

The  United  States  Remount  Service 
provided  a  good  market  for  King  Ranch 
horses,  and  many  have  been  disposed 
of  through  this  medium.  Some  subse- 
quently won  outstanding  honors  in  com- 
petition at  West  Point,  proving  them- 
selves to  be  of  the  type  desirable  as  polo 
ponies. 

Some  20  years  ago  Robert  J.  Kleberg. 
Jr.,  who  is  a  horseman  like  his  father 
and  grandfather  before  him,  conceived 
the  idea  of  breeding  a  special  type  of 
horse,  an  endeavor  prompted  by  the 
necessity  on  the  King  Ranch  of  a  high- 
class  riding  horse  that  could  move  with 
ease  and  rhythm,  and  that  could  be 
handled  with  a  touch  of  the  reins. 

In  attempting  the  experiment  in  the 


breeding  of  horses,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cattle  breeding  program,  many  things 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  such 
as  climatic  conditions,  forage,  pests  and 
diseases.  For  instance,  there  was  sand 
burn  to  contend  with — an  affliction  be- 
lieved to  be  caused  by  some  alkali  sub- 
stance in  the  prairie  sand  which  blisters 
the  hide  of  horses  having  any  white 
patches  on  them. 

So,  as  the  most  practical  kind  of  horse 
for  the  experiment.  Bob  Kleberg,  Jr.. 
chose  the  all-sorrel  because  greys,  duns, 
and  sorrels  with  black  skin  hold  their 
color  best  in  the  heat  and  sun.  After 
they  shed  off  in  the  .spring,  their  coats 
do  not  sunburn.  And  sorrel  is  the  only 
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recessive  color — a  sorrel,  when  bred  to  a 
sorrel,  always  produces  another. 

To  begin  with,  Kleberg  became  in- 
terested in  a  sorrel  Quarterhorse  coll, 
which  he  considered  an  exceptional  in- 
dividual and  a  fine  type  to  be  used  as 
his  head  sire.  This  sorrel  colt,  purchased 
when  six  months  old,  was  out  of  a  power- 
ful, but  not  large,  mare,  which  had  been 
purchased  in  Kentucky  and  brought  to 
Texas  by  Dr.  Fred  Rose  of  Del  Rio.  He 
was  delivered  in  the  fall  and  was  care- 
fully broken  and  worked  to  ascertain  his 
qualities.  As  he  developed,  he  turned 
out  to  be  such  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual, his  action  and  his  disposition 
were  so  perfect,  and  his  appearance  was 
so  pleasing  that  Kleberg  decided  to  make 
an  attempt  to  take  the  special  qualities 
which  this  original  sorrel  Quarterhorse 
had  and  transmit  them  through  a  desir- 
able t\-pe  of  Thoroughbred,  so  as  to  give 
the  ultimate  product  the  advantages  of 
both  breeds.  To  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  line  breeding  and  in- 
breeding methods.  As  his  original  band 
of  mares  for  use  in  the  experiment, 
Kleberg  selected  the  best  Thorough- 
breds on  the  property,  judged  from  a 
>tandpoint  of  disposition,  appearance, 
and  handling  ability.  And  thus  the  pro- 
duction of  the  special  ranch  breed  of 
horses  was  begun.  {Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  Compleat  Woodcocker 


by  P.  P.  PITKIJS 


Well;  good  Scholar!  You  are  no 
sluggard,  are  you?  Here  betimes; 
and  with  all  things  needful?  I  trust 
so.  Let  us  see:  your  gun?  your  shells? 
Good.  And  your  lunch,  too?  That  was 
not  needful,  for  Mother  has  provided 
bountifully  for  us  both.  Never  mind; 
bring  it  along:  young  appetites  are  great 
and  the  air  of  the  uplands  is  bound  to 
make  you  sharp-set. 

Come,  Roger!  are  you  eager  to  go, 
good  fellow?  Yes!  Get  in!  Get  in!  There. 
He  will  be  most  eager  until  he  has  suffi- 
ciently quested  and  finds  himself  among 
birds,  and  scarcely  obedient  to  command. 
Place  your  belongings  in  the  rear  and 
then  sit  you  here  beside  me.  Are  you 
well-set?  Then  we'll  be  off!  I  have  no 
itinerary' in  mind,  Scholar,  but  think  it 
well  to  try  the  lower  covers  first  so  that 
we  will  have  our  will  of  them  before  lliey 
are  invaded  by  rabbit-hunters.  When 
they,  with  their  shoutings  of  "heo!  heo!" 
and  their  loud-baying  hounds  have 
thrashed  about  a  covert,  the  woodcocks 
are  become  more  fearful  than  is  their 
wont,  if,  in  truth,  they  have  not  forsaken 
the  place  altogether.  And  as  we  drive 
over  the  road  let  us  consider  your  tack- 
lings. 

Your  gun,  now,  is  longer  in  the  barrel 
than  I  would  choose,  and  it  is  bored  to 
hold  its  load  of  shots  more  closely  to- 
gether than  I  like.  Still,  if  it  is  one  to 
which  you  are  used,  and  one  which  you 
can  handle  with  celerity,  I  make  no 
doubt  it  will  serve  very  well.  And  j'our 
cartridges  are  loaded  with  fair,  round 
shot?  Sized  number  nine?  They  are  as 
good  as  any  other,  and  most  often 
recommended,  though  I,  myself,  make 
better  practise  with  pellets  sized  num- 
ber seven  and  one-half;  besides,  with 
them  I  feel  better  armed  for  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  grouse  or  a  pheasant.  Again  it  is 
a  matter  of  small  import,  the  proper 
pointing  of  the  piece  counting  more 
heavily. 

Well,  Scholar,  here  we  are  at  the 
covert-side.  First,  the  bell  on  good  Rog- 
er's neck.  Now  the  guns!  Have  you  car- 
tridges in  your  pocket?  Good!  Now  we'll 
have  at  them,  as  is  said  by  some.  See 
Roger  hasten!  But  that  edge  will  wear 
down  as  the  day  progresses. 

Possibly  there  are  no  birds  here  today, 
though  the  place  is  a  good  one,  as  I  can 
testify.  Young  alder  growth  in  sweet, 
springy  land,  with  this  brooklet  wending 
through  it!  Excellent.  Scholar:  a  classic 


ground  for  w  oodcock.  See!  One' has  been 
feeding  here.  Here  are — ! 

I  deplore  having  taken  your  shot,  sir, 
but  I  feared  you  would  not  take  it  your- 
self. Had  Roger  been  here  and  pointed 
that  bird  you  would,  no  doubt,  have  had 
time  to  shoot.  Here  he  comes  now  to 
retrieve.  Good  fellow!  Fetch!  Here!  Hunt 
dead,  sirrah!  Here!  Roger!  Why  won't 
you  hunt  dead?  Damn  it  all,  Roger! 
You  should  be  well  chastized  for  this!  He 
is  truly  a  very  great  dog,  but  has  yet  to 
steady  down  this  morning.  Splendid, 
plump  bird,  isn't  he?  Well,  we  have  made 
a  beginning. 

As  I  was  about  to  say  when  that  bird 
took  flight,  there  were  his  drop- 
pings. When  you  see  them.  Scholar,  it  is 
well  to  hold  yourself  in  readiness  for 
shooting,  for  frequently  these  birds  feed 
about,  then  sit  and  rest  near  their  feed- 
ing. From  the  fact  that  their  borings 
and  their  droppings  seem  to  occur  at 
the  same  places,  it  would  seem  that 
their  digestion  might  be  embarrassingly 
rapid. 

But  hark!  Hear  you  Roger's  bell? 
Surely  he  has  come  to  point  while  I  have 
been  rambling  on!  You  last  heard  him 
yonder?  Hie,  then,  to  him!  Ah!  There  he 
is!  This  time  prepare  to  give  trigger!  Is 
that  not  beautiful?  Is  he  not  staunch  and 
—Whoa!  Rog!  Whoa,  you  G*/&— $*-* 
(—#!%#)!  —  There,  there!  Scholar, 
what  am  I  .saying?  In  very  truth,  the 
sight  of  the  dog's  hinder  end  flitting 
through  the  trees  when  he  has  broken  his 
point  fills  me  with  wrath:  a  flood  of  vile 
invective  mounts  to  my  lips  and  pours 
forth  in  a  spate  not  to  be  gainsaid.  I  find 
myself  uttering  words  the  very  meaning 
of  which  I  am  ignorant.  Forgive  me!  and 
let  us  hunt  on  as  though  naught  had 
occurred  to  mar  our  perfect  pleasure,  and 
when  Roger  returns  from  his  peregrina- 
tions through  both  Topsham  and  Chel- 
sea, perchance  he  will  work  more  soberly. 
Just  Avend  on  through  these  alders  and 
mayhap  we  will  find  that  bird  or  his 
fellow. 

Mark!  Did  you  not  see  him?  Then  why 
did  you  not  shoot?  Branches  and  limbs 
and  twigs  and  vines  held  your  gun  pris- 
oner, eh?  Well,  well!  Shooting  in  these 
thickly  growing  alders  does  present  diffi- 
culties, I  know,  but  the  surmounting  of 
them  is  the  finest  part  of  the  sport.  You 
should  carry  your  piece  in  your  right 
hand,  thus:  and  with  your  left  hand  fend 


away  the  branches  which  would  cumber 
your  progress,  and,  you  will  observe, 
your  gun  is  constantly  ready  for  action. 
It  is  by  such  care  that  success  is — hell 
and  high  water!  There  went  a  fine  bird 
and  my  weapon  was  held  captive  by  a 
creeper!  Damn  creepers!  Why  will  I  not 
learn  to  comport  myself  to  avoid  them? 
Why  do  I — why  does  anyone — chasten, 
flagellate,  and  demean  himself  by  the 
pursuit  of  a  miserable  lit  lie  migrant  that 
is  worth  naught  alive  and  less  dead,  and 
and  that  chooseth  haunts  dank  and  im- 
penetrable— What  say  j'ou?  Roger?  And 
on  a  point?  I  can  scarce  credit  it,  but 
there  he  is. 

Advance,  Scholar,  in  all  readiness  and 
take  the  shot!  Well  done!  Upon  my  word, 
well  done!  Let  no  man  say  you  are  not  a 
performer  upon  woodcock!  Fetch,  Roger! 
Ah!  this  is  much  better!  A  fine,  fat  hen 
to  grace  your  table.  Is  not  woodcock 
shooting  a  noble  sport.  Scholar?  And  is 
there  more  pleasure  to  be  found  on  earth 
than  in  this  placid  exercise? 

Let  us  continue,  for,  as  I  live,  there  is 
worthy  Roger  upon  another  point!  Pre- 
pare for  the  flight  of  yet  another  bird. 
Step  around  to  one  side  of  yonder 
spruce  tree,  for  I  believe  our  quarry  to 
be  a  grouse.  Ah!  I  thought  so:  and  you 
have  missed  hitting  him  with  both  bar- 
rels. Be  not  dismayed,  but  remember 
that  the  timing  of  shots  at  grouse  and 
at  woodcock  are  not  the  same.  Many 
there  be  that  shoot  well  at  woodcocks 
and  many,  but  not  so  many,  that  shoot 
well  at  grouse:  but  the  man  that  kifls 
half  of  his  birds  when  they  spring  first 
the  one  kind,  then  the  other,  is  so  good 
that  I  have  yet  to  see  him. 

And  now  let  us  face  about  and  leave 
this  place,  for  good  Roger  has  covered 
all  of  the  ground,  and  we  will  seek  an- 
other place.  Ha!  So  there  was  one  that 
he  overlooked.  Observe,  Scholar,  that 
that  cock  bored  straight  through  the 
alder  stems?  Had  I  followed  the  instruc- 
tions so  often  laid  down,  to  shoot  not 
until  the  bird  had  cleared  the  tops,  he 
would  not  now  be  entering  my  pocket. 

Ah!  here  we  are!  Could  you  ask  to  see 
a  finer  woodcock  ground  than  this?  Or 
a.  more  pleasantly  sheltered  and  sunny 
place  to  eat  our  lunch?  Enjoy  yourself 
now,  and  partake  of  these  slices  of 
tongue.  Also  to  drink  some  coffee.  It  is 
excellent  brew  even  though  it  comes 
from  a  bottle.  My  old  friend,  a  Colonel 
of  the  Military,  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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COURTESY  OF  THE    METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM  OF  ART 

This  room  from  the  Powel  Iloimc,  Philadelphia,  17()S,  veil  illustrates  the  sophistication  of  early  American  masters 


by  ALBERT  SACK 


"T  Tow  much  am  I  offered  for  this 
X  1.  priceless  antique  chair,  a  real  mu- 
seum piece — seven  dollars,  should  bring 
at  least  50 — seven,  going  at  seven  dol- 
lars, sold  to  the  lady  in  the  front  row 
for  seven  dollars!" 

The  rural  auction  sale,  and  the  myriad 
country  antique  shops  dotting  the  high- 
ways have  become  American  institu- 
tions. And  the  crude  and  provincial  pine 
and  maple  furniture  which  they  contain 
is  generally  considered  as  representative 
of  Colonial  craftsmanship.  But  does  it 
not  seem  plausible  that  the  fine  Colonial 
mansions,  such  as  Westover  in  Virginia, 
the  Hammond  House  in  Annapolis,  the 
Jumel  Mansion,  the  Hancock  House,  the 
Pierce-Nichols  house  in  Portsmouth. 
N.  H.,  and  Monticello,  must  have  con- 


tained more  sophisticated  furniture  than 
these  broken-down,  inferior  rural  an- 
tiques.' 

Any  attempt  at  gaining  a  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  American  18th-century 
artisanshij)  is  impossible  without  under- 
standing its  relation  to  contemporary 
European  craftsmanship.  Both  English 
and  Colonial  furniture  in  the  1600's  was 
comparatively  crude  and  used  inferior 
woods.  Even  in  the  largest  homes  of  the 
times  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
central  room  was  the  kitchen,  which  also 
served  as  the  living  and  dining  room. 

The  main  items  of  furniture  were  the 
press  cupboards,  the  gattj-le^  t^tbles. 
heavy  oaken  chairs,  high  back  settles. 
Pure  utilitarianism  was  the  keynote. 
Originality  or  fluency  of  form,  except  in 


isolated  instances,  was  not  conceived  of. 
The  fronts  of  the  press  cupboards,  the 
oaken  chests,  were  decorated  with  primi- 
tively, but  elaborately,  carved  scrolls 
and  flowers,  (in  New  England  the  tuHp 
and  sunflower  were  prevalent) .  and  re- 
ceived their  inspiration  from  the  massive 
Spanish  and  Italian  chests  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries. 

The  gate-leg  dining  table  was  rectan- 
gular in  shape  and  broke  the  monotony 
and  heaviness  of  line  by  having  lathe- 
turned  legs.  These  turnings  were  the 
most  refined  aspect  of  17th  century 
furrtitU'fe,  since  even  the  hand  lathe 
could  be  quite  accurate.  In  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  there  had  developed  a  large 
variety  of  smaller  ingenious  tables  such 
as  the  butterfly,  tavern,  the  clever  tuck- 
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away  table,  which  is  still  employed  to 
advantage  in  modern  furniture.  Many 
of  these  tables  used  more  native  woods 
than  the  European  black  oak,  such  as 
cherry,  maple,  and  walnut,  which,  aided 
by  the  mellowing  of  centuries,  have  be- 
come very  appealing.  During  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  era,  some  of  the  choicest 
furniture  attained  considerable  refine- 
ment. People  began  to  look  to  their 
bedrooms,  aesthetically  speaking,  and 
created  the  six-legged  highboy  and  low- 
boy. These  pieces  were  still  straight  and 
rectangular  but  the  turnings  were  bolder 
and  more  original,  the  drawer  fronts  of 
some  of  the  better  examples  in  England 
and  America  were  veneered  with  beau- 
tifully figured  burled  walnut,  the  brass 
handles  were  engraved. 

Up  to  this  time,  nothing  really  de- 
veloped in  either  country  which  pro- 
duced any  great  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  design  in  furniture.  But  in  the 
early  1700's  a  revolt  broke  loose.  A  new 
prosperity  came  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. As  the  homes  became  more  luxuri- 
ous, those  who  could  afford  it  demanded 
furniture  which  was  not  as  severe  and 
boxUke  as  the  preceding  century.  Why, 
after  all,  need  all  lines  be  straight?  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  century,  1720- 
1810,  the  West  (America)  enjoyed  a 
furniture  renaissance.  Under  four  influ- 
ences in  England  and  America  called 
Queen  Anne,  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite 
and  Sheraton,  furniture  design  finally 
carved  its  niche  in  immortal  art's  Hall 
of  Fame. 

In  each  country  these  influences  were 
interpreted  differently,  according  to  the 
needs  and  modes  of  living  of  the  respec- 
tive lands.  This  country  attained  as  im- 
portant and  original  an  interpretation 
of  each  of  these  periods  as  any  Euro- 
pean nation.  Not  only  did  we  develop 
fully,  but  we  made  four  outstanding 
contributions;  the  Philadelphia  highboy. 
New  England  block-front  furniture, 
Duncan  Phyfe  and  Mclntire  furniture. 

After  1720,  the  colonies  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  were  no  longer  wilderness. 
Large  cities  sprang  up.  Pretentious  man- 


Queen  Anne  mahogany  bonnet-top  high- 
boy, made  in  North  America  about  17i0-50 


sions  were  built.  Their  owners,  having 
acquired  considerable  wealth,  employed 
and  brought  over  from  England  the 
finest  cabinetmakers,  selected  choice 
woods,  and  commissioned  these  men  to 
fashion  their  furniture  without  regard  to 
cost  or  time.  Each  piece  was  an  indi- 
vidual hand  creation.  There  were  no 
such  things  as  bedroom  or  living  room 
sets. 


The  Queen  Anne  period,  1720-1750,  as 
interpreted  in  this  country,  displays 
amazing  development  and  individuality. 
In  New  England,  especially  in  Boston, 
the  highboy  and  companion  lowboy  were 
common  bedroom  accessories.  Neither 
of  these  types  were  highly  developed  in 
England,  and  were  infrequently  used 
there.  These  New  England  pieces  had 
gracefully  curved  legs  and  many  had 
a  carved  fan  in  the  lower  central  drawer. 
The  "skirt"  below  the  drawers  was  often 
cut  out  in  pleasing  serpentine  curves. 
The  tops  of  most  of  the  highboys  were 
flat,  but  a  few  ambitious  craftsmen,  be- 
lieving that  this  prevented  symmetry 
and  gave  a  boxlike  effect,  created  the 
bonnet-top  highboy.  On  each  side  of 
the  top  they  placed  a  graceful  serpen- 
tine moulding,  flowing  toward  the  cen- 
ter, which  corresponded  to  the  curves 
of  the  legs  and  formed  a  perfect  har- 
monious entity.  The  Queen  Anne  chairs 
of  the  colonies,  which  also  originated 
in  this  section,  had  attractive,  slender 
backs,  carved  splats  and  delicately 
turned  stretchers.  A  few  small,  folding 
tuckaway  tables  with  circular  dish  tops 
and  magniflcently  slender  cabriole  legs 
show  vividly  the  ingenuity  and  charm 
attained  by  these  artists. 

In  London  in  1754  was  published 
Thomas  Chippendale's  "Gentlemen  and 
Cabinetmaker's  Director,"  a  book  which 
inspired  the  richest  period  in  18th  cen- 
tury handiwork.  The  more  prosperous 
inhabitants  of  England  and  America 
had  broken,  during  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  from  the  severity  of  earlier  fur- 
niture. As  their  culture  matured,  their 
furniture  blossomed  out  in  full  glory. 
Legs  of  chairs,  tables,  which  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  were  curved,  were  now 
curved  and  carved.  Tops  of  chairs  as- 
sumed a  graceful  sweep.  Their  legs 
terminated  in  a  bold  claw  and  ball  foot. 
The  tops  of  tilt  tables  were  cut  with  a 
pie-crust  edge. 

I  should  like  to  clear  up  one  prevalent 
misconception  at  this  point.  While  a  few 
pieces  attributed  to  Thomas  Chippen- 
dale are  in  London  museums,  he  is  fa- 
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At  the  left,  a  Chippendale  mahogany  carved  side  chair,  with  ball-and-claw  feet,  carved  knees,  pierced  and 
carved  back,  attributed  to  Gillingham,  Philadelphia  cabinet  maker,  about  1760.  Above,  Hepplewhite  mahogany 
and  satinwood  inlaid  secretary  made  in  Baltimore  about  1780-90.  Right,  Hepplewhite  mahogany  and  satin- 
wood  inlaid  writing  desk,  with  sliding  doors  and  Batter  sea  enamel  handles,  made  in  New  England  about  1790 
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The  Tambour  secretary  is  reproduced  from  Edgar 
1790-1810;  the  armchair  is  from  the  Judge  Gushing 


mous  for  his  book  of  designs,  not  his 
cabinetmaking.  Many  people  beheve 
that  a  Chippendale  piece  means  one 
that  was  made  by  Chippendale.  Almost 
without  exception,  it  means  merely  that 
it  was  inspired  by  that  artist's  designs. 
This,  of  course,  is  also  the  case  with 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton. 

As  the  Chippendale  era  approached 
in  this  country,  the  larger  cities  expe- 
rienced an  undreamed  of  prosperity. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  and  fishing  pro- 
duced large  fortunes.  No  effort  was 
spared  to  create  the  choicest  furniture 
that  could  be  conceived.  They  enjoyed 
a  flourishing  trade  with  the  West  Indies 
and  England.  In  the  West  Indies  the 
world's  finest  mahogany  was  grown  and 
shipped  in  tremendous  quantities  to  the 
colonies  and  to  England.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  English  or  American 
mahogany.  This  aristocrat  of  furniture 
woods  is  solely  a  tropical  product  and 
was  shipped  to  both  countries  from  the 
same  source.  It  was  a  widespread  prac- 
tice in  this  land,  when  a  child  was  born, 
to  purchase  a  quantity  of  select  woods 
and  to  store  it  until  the  child  was  mar- 
ried. During  this  time  the  wood  had 
ample  opportunity  to  season.  In  the 
hands  of  skilled  artisans,  masterpieces 
were  inevitable. 

Philadelphia  was  the  center  of  Colo- 
nial America,  and  most  closely  resem- 
bled European  metropolises,  both  in  the 
inhabitants  and  in  their  furnishings. 
Beautifully  carved  pie-crust  tables,  card 
tables,  console  tables  with  marble  tops, 
thousands  of  side  chairs  of  infinite  vari- 
ety, some,  the  famous  Benjamin  Ran- 
dolph sample  chairs,  rivaUing  in  rich- 
ness and  perfection  the  proudest  English 
creation. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  formerly  in  New 
England,  the  highboy  and  lowboy  were 


G.  Miller,  Jr.'s,  "American  Antique  Furniture," 
chair  in  the  old  Boston  State  House,  circa  17S0 


the  crowning  achievements.  The  carv- 
ing on  the  knees,  the  carved  center 
drawers  of  the  lower  and  upper  sections 
of  the  highboy,  which  usually  con.sisted 
of  a  recessed  shell  surrounded  by  flori- 
ated scrolls  but  sometimes  carved  in 
the  shape  of  graceful  swans  or  allegori- 
cal figures,  the  carved  rosettes  and 
finials  were  offset  by  the  unadorned  sur- 
face of  the  drawer  fronts  to  form  a 
l)reathtaking  harmonious  unit. 

While  New  England  was  experiencing 
a  comparable  opulence,  the  simplicity 
and  ruggedness  of  its  inhabitants  could 
not  countenance  the  profuseness  of  their 
Philadelphia  contemporaries.  Although 


Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut created  many  interesting  types, 
such  as  the  serpentine-front  chests  of 
drawers,  the  block  front  furniture  con- 
ceived in  these  localities  so  overshadows 
them  that  to  discuss  anything  but  this 
great  development  seems  superfluous. 
The  block  front,  a  pure  American 
achievement,  consisted  of  carving  the 
drawer  fronts  of  case  pieces  such  as  bu- 
reaus, desks,  secretaries,  into  two  raised 
panels  and  a  recessed  center  one. 

But  crowding  all  these  pieces  into  in- 
significance was  the  block  front  furni- 
ture made  in  Newport,  R.  I.  by  the  su- 
perlative craftsman  John  Goddard.  He 
fashioned  bureaus,  chests  on  chests,  sec- 
retary desks  and  kneehole  desks  for  his 
prosperous  patrons,  each  with  meticu- 
lous care,  sometimes  taking  as  long  as 
a  year  to  finish  one  item.  The  mahogany 
he  selected  had  to  have  the  perfection 
of  a  flawless  diamond,  every  inch  of  con- 
struction both  in  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  the  piece  had  to  measure  up 
to  his  exacting  standards. 

A  thorough  student  of  John  Goddard, 
who  owns  several  of  this  craftsman's 
finest  creations  and  has  seen  most  of  the 
others  surviving  today,  asserts  that  in 
all  his  observation  of  this  cabinetmaker's 
work,  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  one 
flaw  in  the  proportion,  form,  wood,  or 
construction.  Goddard  broke  the  monot- 
ony of  the  block  front  by  carving  the 
top  drawer  of  each  of  his  pieces  with 
semi-circular  shells — two  convex  and  one 
concave.  His  curved,  or  ogee  bracket 
foot,  was  characterized  by  a  scrolled 
raised  bead  which  followed  the  inner 
contour  of  the  foot.  One  can,  without 
qualms,  call  him  the  Rembrandt  of  fur- 
niture craftsmanship. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  American 
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Fine  reproductions  are  available  today:  the  sideboard  and  cabinet  go  back  to  Wallace  Nutting's 
"Furniture  Treas-ury,"  1790;  the  table  to  a  Pkyfe  piece,  1820;  the  chairs  to  the  early  19th  Century 
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The  mahogany  Bombe  secretary  is  copied  jrom  the  one  used  by  George  Washington  during  hi.s  occupancy  of  the  Craigie-Longjellow  house  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  during  the  Revolution,  and  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  mahogany  Philadelphia  tilt-top  table  and  the  sofa  are  also  copied  from 
originals  ivhich  are  note  in  the  Metroj)olitan.  The  original  of  the  Simon   Willard  clock  is  in  the  Edison  In.stitute,  at  Dearborn,  Mich. 


Revolution  the  Hepplewhite  influence 
came  into  vogue  in  America.  Although 
George  Hepplewhite's  "Cabinetmaker's 
and  Upholsterer's  Guide"  was  published 
in  London  in  1784,  the  style  which  is 
associated  with  this  designer's  name 
originated  during  the  previous  decade. 
The  keynote  of  this  period  was  a  deli- 
cacy and  a  trimness  which  makes  it  the 
favorite  of  many. 

America  quickly  adopted  and  adapted 
this  style  with  delightful  and  varied  in- 
terpretations. For  the  first  time  each 
locality  reached  high  standards  of  per- 
fection, with  Baltimore  attaining  the 
highest  development.  The  square  taper- 
ing leg  was  employed  on  most  forms 
and  the  mahogany  was  ornamented  with 
restrained  inlays  of  satin  woods,  or  shells, 
urns,  and  spread  eagles.  The  majestic 
serpentine  front  sideboards,  card  tables, 
and  pembrokes,  glass  door  and  tambour 
secretaries,  the  numerous  chairs  with 
their  shield-shaped  backs  and  beauti- 
fully carved  splats,  are  eloquent  testi- 
mony of  the  heights  reached  by  the  en- 
terprising colonists  during  this  period. 

The  last  great  influence  in  18th-cen- 
tury furniture  design  was  inspired  by 
Thomas  Sheraton's  "Cabinetmaker's  and 


Upholsterer's  Drawing  Book,"  published 
in  London,  1793.  Strangely  enough,  this 
period  reverted  to  the  rectangular 
straight  line  construction  of  17th-cen- 
tury furniture,  but  with  a  world  of  dif- 
ference in  refinement.  Duncan  Phyfe,  a 
New  York  craftsman,  was  the  outstand- 
ing contribution  of  America  to  the 
Sheraton  period.  Working  during  this 
influence,  he  created  so  many  new  types 
that  he  conceived  a  style  all  his  own. 

Phyfe's  shop,  on  Partition  Street,  in 
New  York  City,  employed  more  than 
100  men,  but  it  was  not  mass  produc- 
tion. His  pieces  were  made  entirely  by 
hand,  and  uniformly  reflect  painstaking 
care  and  accuracy.  His  greatest  develop- 
ment was  the  urn-shaped  pedestal  sup- 
ported by  three  or  four  concave  sloping 
legs,  terminating  in  brass  paw  casters. 
These  pedestals  were  often  ornamented 
with  acanthus  leaf  carving,  and  were 
used  on  his  card  and  pembroke  tables, 
generally  with  clover-leaf  shaped  tops. 
His  richly  figured  and  expertly  matched 
veneers  are  superb.  He  is  also  justifiably 
noted  for  his  sofas,  with  their  backs  ex- 
quisitely carved  with  draperies,  sheaves 
of  wheat,  and  cornucopias.  Also  famous 


are  his  lyre-back  chairs  with  round 
reeded  legs,  or  curved  legs  ending  in 
hairy  paw  feet. 

In  Salem,  now  an  important  port, 
Samuel  Mclntire  fashioned  furniture  for 
various  wealthy  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
masterpieces  which  he  carved  for  the 
Elias  Hasket  Derby  family  are  now  on 
exhibit  in  the  Boston  Museum. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  the  amount 
of  these  early  American  treasures  ex- 
tant today  are  negligible.  In  three  col- 
lections of  American  antiques  alone, 
there  are  represented  over  20  millions  of 
dollars.  During  the  past  20  years  a  hand- 
ful of  reputable  dealers  have  been  scour- 
ing the  country  for  native  treasures,  and 
a  handful  of  far-sighted  collectors  have 
been  accumulating  them.  In  recent 
years,  in  spite  of  many  false  notions 
of  what  constitutes  merit,  the  public  has 
begun  to  discover  our  own  artisans.  In 
almost  every  large  city  museum  there 
have  been  installed  American  Wings. 
Historical  houses  have  been  preserved, 
and  some  filled  with  excellent  domestic 
antiques.  There  is  ample  opportunity  to 
learn  about  our  American  antiques,  and 
ample  reward  for  those  who  take  the 
trouble. 
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THIS  is  a  season  of  the  year  when 
ever  so  many  people  who  have  not 
followed  racing  closely  since  the  Derby. 
Preakness  and  Belmont  Stakes  are  be- 
ginning to  think  about  the  Thorough- 
breds again  and  are  wondering  what  the 
autumn  racing  will  bring.  The  autumn 
will  bring  good  racing,  maybe  sensa- 
tional sport  in  the  two-year-old  division, 
but  unfortunately  for  the  folks  in  the 
Far  West  and  even  the  Middle  West 
most  of  this  keen  sport  will  be  confined 
to  the  East,  largely  to  Belmont  Park 
and  Pimlico. 

Cahfornia  had  its  fling  in  March  when 
Seabiscuit  took  the  celebrated  Hundred 
Grand  and  again  in  the  summer  when 
Challedon  went  West  to  take  charge  of 
the  Hollywood  Gold  Cup  and  its  $50,000 
in  added  money.  The  Middle  West  had 
its  say  in  the  spring  at  Keeneland  and 
when  we  all  went  to  Churchill  Downs 
to  see  Gallahadion  win  the  Derby.  The 
East  gave  the  game  a  battle  in  the  later 
spring,  swung  into  high  ground  at  Sara- 
toga in  August,  and  will  now  stay  there 
until  the  Belmont  Park  and  iPimlico 
meetings  are  completed  late  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

We'll  show  you  some  good  racing  in 
the  East  pretty  soon — I  think. 

To  sell  the  point  this  reporter  could 
go  through  the  Saratoga  meeting 
and  review  it  gently,  could  tell  you  how 
Warren  Wright's  Whirlaway  distin- 
guished himself  when  he  won  the  Hope- 
ful on  a  perfectly  miserable  afternoon. 
He  could  tell  you  how  Alfred  Vander- 
bilt's  New  World,  defeated  by  Whirl- 
away  in  the  Saratoga  Special,  came  back 
to  beat  Wright's  famous  stretch  run- 
ner in  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  Stakes. 
We  could  go  back  a  little  farther  than 
that  and  inform  you  how  Mrs.  Parker 
Coming's  Attention  conquered  Whirl- 
away  in  the  United  States  Hotel  Stakes 
and  then  go  on  to  report  how  Whirl- 
away  defeated  Attention  in  the  extreme- 
ly muddy  Hopeful  Stakes. 

That  would  all  be  a  part  of  selling 
you  the  idea  or  prospect  of  keen  racing 
in  the  autumn,  because  what  happened 
at  Saratoga,  and  even  at  Arlington 
Park  and  Washington  Park  in  Chicago, 
helped  to  build  up  the  intriguing  juve- 
nile situation  that  will  be  fought  out 
presently  at  Belmont  Park,  and  maybe 
later  at  Pimlico.  That  battle  of  the  turf 
titans  may  bring  a  brief  skirmish  in 
New  England,  too,  at  Narragansett 
Park,  but  one  cannot  be  too  sure  about 
that  yet. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  write  of  all 
these  things,  and  perhaps  this  reporter 
will  if  space  permits,  but  to  lead  off, 
one  simply  must  start  with  a  sunny 
afternoon  at  Aqueduct  on  Sept.  8.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calendar  it  was  still 
summer,  but  there  was  a  touch  of 
autumn  in  the  air.  The  tide  was  high  in 
Jamaica  Bay  that  laps  at  shores  not 
more  than  a  half  mile  from  the  race 
course.  At  least  it  doesn't  look  to  be 


The  tide  plays  something  of  a  part 
in  this  piece  because  it  was  decidedly 
high  the  afternoon  that  Ogden  Phipps' 
King  Cole  won  the  Babylon  Stakes.  The 
turf  had  thought  of  King  Cole,  a  son  of 
Pharamond  2nd  from  Golden  Melody 
by  Mont  d'Or  for  which  young  Phipps 
gave  $6,500  in  last  year's  yearling  sales, 
as  a  useful  sort,  certainly  not  much 
more.  And  while  the  turf  was  thinking 
of  Whirlaway,  Attention,  New  World 


more  than  a  half  mile,  and  when  you 
stand  on  the  roof  of  the  stand  you  might 
be  willing  to  bet  that  you  could  scale 
your  summer  straw  hat  right  into  the 
blue  of  the  bay. 

Now  what,  one  might  well  ask,  has 
high  tide  in  Jamaica  Bay  to  do  with 
a  piece  that  is  supposed  to  deal  with 
racing  prospects  of  the  autumn.  You 
might  be  surprised  to  know  how  much  it 
has  to  do  with  the  subject.  When  the 
tide  is  high  in  Jamaica  Bay  the  Aque- 
duct course  is  one  of  the  fastest  in  the 
East.  It  all  has  something  to  do  with 
the  sandy  soil  on  which  the  course  is 
built,  and  when  the  weather  is  dry  and 
the  tide  is  low  the  track  is  not  nearly 
so  fast  as  when  it  is  damp  and  the  tide 
is  in. 


and  possibly  Charles  S.  Howard's  Por- 
ter's Cap  as  the  leading  colts.  King  Cole 
and  Sunny  Jim  Fitzsimmons,  who  trains 
him,  were  sawing  wood  and  patiently 
waiting. 

Fitzsimmons,  the  canny  old  horseman 
who  developed  Gallant  Fox,  Omaha  and 
Granville,  Dark  Secret,  Dice  and  Dis- 
traction and  so  many  other  horses  of 
note  including  the  speedy  Snark,  se- 
lected the  sunny  afternoon  when  the 
tide  was  high  to  give  the  turf  a  surprise 
party.  The  Babylon  Handicap  looked 
to  be  one  of  those  things  in  which  Mrs. 
Payne  Whitney's  Tangled  and  J.  E. 
Widener's  Misty  Isle,  a  pair  of  fillies, 
would  put  it  all  over  a  lot  of  modest 
and  bashful  colts.  You  can  imagine  the 
surprise  then  when  King  Cole  sprinted 
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into  the  lead  before  the  field  went  a 
sixteenth  of  a  mile,  opened  up  a  wide 
gap  and  won  breezing,  by  eight  lengths, 
in  1:11%.  which  equalled  the  track 
record. 

The  tide,  you  can  bank  on  it,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  time.  So  did 
King  Cole.  Alfred  Vanderbilt  was  in 
the  stewards'  stand  and  he  watched  with 
a  speculative  eye.  Warren  Wright  may 
have  been  home  in  Chicago,  but  when 
he  heard  about  it  he  may  have  sat  down 
and  speculated  a  little,  too.  It  was  an 
important  race,  an  important  perfor- 
mance. It  was  a  solid  point  in  selling 
you  the  idea  that  there  will  be  keen 
two-year-old  racing  this  autumn.  King 
Cole  had  joined  the  top  flight,  had 
drifted  into  the  picture  on  a  high  tide. 

When  King  Cole  gave  this  brilliant 
performance  people  immediately  started 
to  think  about  the  Junior  Champion  on 
Sept.  21  and  the  Futurity  at  Belmont 


and  the  Futurity,  the  New  York  Handi- 
cap at  two  miles  and  one  quarter  with 
$50,000  added,  the  Matron,  the  Law- 
rence Realization  and  other  races  in 
New  York. 

Then  there  was  the  Narragansett 
Special  to  consider  and  the  possibiUty 
that  Challedon,  the  champion  might  go, 
as  well  as  the  New  England  Futurity. 
And  after  that  there  was  the  Pimlico 
Futurity,  the  PimUco  Special,  whatever 
it  may  bring,  and  a  dozen  other  races 
any  one  of  which  might  well  be  worth 
walking  a  mile  to  see.  And  for  the  folks 
who  cannot  take  their  steeplechasing  or 
leave  it  alone,  there  was  the  season  at 
Belmont,  topped  by  the  American 
Grand  National  and  the  races  at  Pim- 
lico. 

By  this  time  you  ought  to  be  willing 
to  admit  that  we  in  the  East  had  some 
good  racing  to  look  forward  to  after  the 
tide  came  in  and  King  Cole  breezed  to 


except  Saratoga,  which  is  a  thing  apart 
for  fairly  obvious  sporting  reasons,  and 
Belmont  Park  will  use  the  almighty 
dollar  as  a  magnet  this  autumn.  It 
ought  to  work,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
seems  possible  to  say  that  it  will  defi- 
nitely work. 


Ogden  Phijtps'  .lurprising  two-year-old.  King  Cole 


Park  on  Sept.  28.  The  colt  was  ehgible, 
so  were  Whirlaway,  New  World  and 
Porter's  Cap.  Attention  was  in  the  Fu- 
turity, but  not  the  Junior  Champion. 
Crispin  Oglebay's  Level  Best,  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  fillies,  was  in  the  Junior 
Champion,  but  not  the  Futurity,  more's 
the  pity.  People  looked  these  things  up 
and  began  to  think. 

There  would  be  grand  racing  in  the 
autumn,  after  all.  This  would  not  be  a 
fall  when  the  two-year-olds  were  over- 
shadowed by  one  or  two  runners  as  they 
were  last  year  by  Bimelech  and  the  sea- 
son before  by  El  Chico. 

And  so  folks  who  go  racing  quite 
frequently,  and  maybe  the  people  who 
come  down  only  once  in  a  while,  started 
to  think  about  the  Junior  Champion 


his  stylish  triumph  in  the  Babylon 
Handicap. 

At  this  point  it  seems  like  a  fair  idea 
to  line  up  the  situation  at  Belmont 
Park,  which  will  open  Sept.  23,  and  go 
on  from  there.  The  introduction  of  the 
New  York  Handicap  indirectly  put 
something  of  a  damper  on  the  Junior 
Champion,  but  more  of  that  later.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  at  this  point  that  Bel- 
mont Park  should  follow  Saratoga  in 
the  racing  schedule  in  New  York,  and  if 
space  permits  further  along  this  reporter 
will  attempt  to  tell  you  why  he  and 
many  others  who  are  closer  and  prob- 
ably more  intelligent  observers  think 
it  should. 

It  takes  money  to  make  the  mare  go 
at  every  race  course  in  this  country 


When  this  piece  was  written  after  the 
tide  came  in  and  King  Cole  joined  the 
royal  family  it  was  established  that  the 
stable  of  Charles  S.  Howard,  most  im- 
portant on  the  Pacific  Coast  would  race 
in  New  York  along  with  those  of  War- 
ren Wright,  Mrs.  John  D.  Hertz  and 
others  that  are  prominent  in  the  Middle 
West. 

To  make  room  for  the  New  York 
Handicap,  which  probably  will  bring 
Challedon  to  the  racing  strip  and  looks 
to  be  something  like  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup 
that  played  such  an  important  part  in 
Britain's  racing  of  happier  days,  the 
Belmont  Park  program  had  to  be  shuf- 
fled around  a  bit. 

At  first  glance  you  might  get  the  idea 
l\  that  Vanderbilt,  C.  V.  Whitney, 
George  Francis,  P.  A.  B.  Widener  and 
the  rest  of  the  sportsmen  made  the  shuffle 
as  though  they  were  playing  a  rubber  of 
bridge,  but  when  you  look  over  the 
stakes  schedule  you  can  see  how  care- 
fully they  worked  it  out.  In  making 
their  rearrangement  of  stakes  to  accom- 
modate the  New  York  Handicap  they 
didn't  do  the  Junior  Champion  at  Aque- 
duct any  good,  but  the  Junior  Cham- 
pion was  not  their  concern  and,  anyway, 
their  Futurity  is  the  richest  race  run  in 
the  world  for  two-year-olds.  They  had 
an  ace  card  there. 

If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  some  of  the  big  races  at  Bel- 
mont in  the  autumn  it  might  be  well 
for  you  to  keep  in  mind  a  few  of  the 
events  I  am  going  to  list.  It  took  some 
trouble  to  get  the  list  in  advance  so 
that  you  would  have  it  in  time,  and 
this  reporter  bowed  on  bended  knee 
with  hat  in  hand  before  such  high- 
pressure  press  agents  as  Dave  Wood  and 
Joe  Cohn  to  bag  it. 

The  list  is  so  completely  changed  from 
last  year  that  it  seems  best  to  list  the 
stakes  to  be  run  with  their  dates,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  (Continued  on  page  ^5) 
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America's  Thousand  Dollar 
Foxhound  Match 

When  the  Hounds  of  the  Grafton  and  the  Middlesex  Made  Fox-hunting  History 

by  DIRK  VAN  INGEN 


FOXHOUND  matches  are  nearly  as  old 
as  fox-hunting.  Records  of  matches 
between  packs,  as  well  as  between  indi- 
vidual hounds,  show  that  such  trials 
were  held  in  England  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

Here  in  America,  as  early  as  May  18, 
1839,  a  resident  of  Georgia  offered — in 
the  spirit  of  the  times — to  bet  $500  that 
nine  of  his  hounds  could  "catch  their 
fox  quicker  than  any  set  of  hounds  that 
can  be  produced  .  .  ."  Other  sugges- 
tions for  matches  are  of  record  in  later 
years  and  in  November  of  1902  a  prize 
of  $1,000  was  offered  by  William  C. 
Whitney  for  the  pack  of  seven  couple  of 
foxhounds  showing  the  best  field  quali- 
ties. 

This  match  was  held  in  the  Meadow 
Brook  country,  on  Long  Island,  the 
judges  being  Harry  Worcester  Smith 
and  D'Orsoy  Williams.  Packs  were  en- 
tered by  Meadow  Brook,  Thomas 
Hitchcock  and  the  Green  Spring  Valley, 
while  Herman  B.  Duryea  entered  two 
packs.  For  a  week  they  hunted  together, 
two  packs  at  a  time  on  alternate  days, 
with  excellent  sport  and  the  finest  spirit 
between  contestants.  At  the  end  of  the 
trial  two  packs  stood  out,  but  the  judges 
were  unable  to  choose  between  them 
and  the  prize  was  divided  between  the 
Green  Spring  Valley  pack  and  that  of 
Thomas  Hitchcock. 

Harry   Smith    was    Master   of  the 
Grafton  Hounds,  and  had  been  active 
the    affairs    of     the  Brunswick 


m 


Foxhound  Club  which  held  its  first 
hound  show  at  Barre,  Mass.,  in  1903. 
To  meet  the  criticism  that  American 
hounds  were  being  judged  for  confor- 
mation upon  Peterborough  standards, 
so  that  the  winning  American  hound 
would  be  the  one  which  most  closely 
resembled  the  English  hound,  he  gave 
considerable  publicity  to  a  new  set  of 
written  standards  which  he  proposed. 
To  back  up  his  arguments,  he  discussed 
the  long  years  of  selective  breeding 
through  which  certain  Southerners  had 
developed  superior  hounds  for  American 
hunting  conditions.  That  these  hounds 
were  better  able  to  kill  foxes  anywhere 


in  America  than  were  English  hounds  he 
held  to  be  an  established  fact. 

The  Master  of  the  Middlesex  Hunt, 
A.  Henry  Higginson,  took  violent  ex- 
ception to  this  statement,  offering  to 
match  his  pack  against  the  Grafton  for 
"love,  money  or  marbles"  "in  any  fair 
hunting  country  in  America."  "Then  if 
his  (Smith's)  hounds  kill  more  foxes 
than  mine,  or  show  better  sport,  I'll  ad- 
mit I'm  wrong  .  .  ." 

SUCH  a  match,  for  $1,000  a  side,  was 
tentatively  arranged;  the  money  to 
be  put  up  in  instalments  of  $250  each 
upon  specified  dates.  John  R.  Townsend, 
M.  F.  II.  of  Orange  County,  offered  a  cup 
or  purse  of  $250  to  go  to  the  winner. 
Each  Master  was  to  choose  a  judge, 
they  to  choose  ;i  IliinI  and  the  packs 


Harry  Worcesler  Smith,  Master  of  the 
Grafton  Hounds  in  the  historic  match 


A.  Henry  Higginson,  then  Master  of  the 
Middlesex;    his    English    hounds  loxt 


were  to  hunt  on  alternate  days  in  either 
the  Genesee  Valley  of  New  York,  or  the 
Piedmont  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  time 
for  the  match  was  set  for  November, 
1905. 

When  the  Middlesex  delayed  about 
posting  its  first  instalment  on  July  1,  the 
match  nearly  fell  through,  as  Smith 
withdrew  from  the  competition.  Even- 
tually the  differences  were  adjusted,  the 
"running  rules  accepted  by  both  par- 
ties," and  the  final  arrangements  were 
made.  ■■) 

It  is  necessary  to  rcail  the  rules  to 
appreciate  the  meticulous  care  with 
which  they  were  drawn  up  by  Smith 
and  to  see  how,  under  the  rules,  the 
final  decision  of  the  judges  could  not 
have  been  otherwise. 

Running  Rules   for   the  Grafton- 
Middlesex  Foxhound  Match  to  be 
Held  in  the  Piedimont  Valley,  Vir- 
ginia, November  1  to  15.  1905 

A — Judges 

1.  James  K.  Maddux.  MFH  of  Warren- 
ton,  Va.,  has  been  selected  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Higginson. 

i2.  Dr.  Charles  McEachran,  MFH  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  has  been  selected  by 
Mr.  Higginson  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Smith. 
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3.  The  third  judge  is  to  In-  (■li<)s(>ii  hy  Mv. 
Higginson  and  Mr.  Smith. 

4.  Each  master  is  to  stand  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  judge,  or  an  accepted  sub- 
.stitute  on  Octol)er  and  liis  prompt  at- 
tendance at  tlie  liour  appointed  for  meet- 
ing throughout   the  trials. 

5.  Should  a  judge  fail  to  appear  at  the 
appointed  time,  or  be  thrown  out  of  a  run, 
the  trials  shall  be  continued  by  the  other 
judges. 

6.  If  either  of  the  judges  is  unable  to 
serve,  or  be  obliged  to  withdraw,  a  substi- 
tute can  only  be  installed  if  he  is  accepted 
by  both  masters. 

B—The  Decision 

1.  The  judges  are  to  determine  the  award- 
ing of  the  match  on  the  following: 

The  killing  of  the  fox  to  be  the  test. 

If  this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  two  weeks, 
the  judges  may  continue  the  trials  until 
.same  has  been  accomplished,  or  award  the 
trials  to  the  pack  which,  in  their  opinion, 
has  done  the  best  work  with  that  object 
in  view. 

2.  Foxes  chopped  in  cover  are  not  to  be 
counted  as  a  kill.  If  a  fox  is  run  to  earth, 
he  is  to  be  left  there  unless  the  hounds,  mas- 
ter, huntsman  or  whips  are  able  to  dislodge 


by  the  tw  o  masters,  w  lio  shall  act  as  .secre- 
tary to  the  three  judges,  and  keep  written 
minutes  daily  of  the  make-u|)s  of  the  packs, 
covers  drawn  and  runs,  the  statement  of  the 
judges  as  to  the  work  of  the  day  and  such 
testimony  as  is  accepted  by  the  judges  in 
the  record  book  of  the  match. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  clerk  of 
the  match  are  to  be  given  to  both  masters 
as  promi)tly  as  may  be  after  each  day's  sport 
and  before  midnight,  and  forwarded  by  mes- 
senger, if  necessary,  and  duly  recorded  in 
the  record  book  of  the  match. 

3.  The  clerk  of  the  match  is  to  have  en- 
tire charge  of  the  publicity  of  the  trials 
under  the  direction  of  the  two  interested 
masters. 

E — Making-yp  Packs 

1.  The  number  of  hounds  run  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  jjacks  is  to  be  left  with 
the  Master,  but  a  full  pack  as  selected  by 
him  must  be  run  on  each  running  day. 

2.  Each  master  is  to  file  with  the  judges 
the  name  and  markings  of  his  hounds  which 
he  intends  to  run  in  the  match,  and  the 
names  and  markings  of  ten  substitute 
hounds,  which,  on  the  approval  of  the  three 
judges,  shall  be  allowed  to  substitute  if 
necessary  by  loss,  injury,  etc. 


American  hounds  of  the  Grafton,  first  to  kill  a  New  England  fox  in  the  open 


him  by  natural  means.  Shovels,  picks,  etc., 
are  not  to  be  considered  natural  means. 
Prying  of  rock  to  enable  hounds  to  dig 
into  the  earth  by  fence  rails,  etc.,  is  to  be 
allowed,  and  also  the  use  of  terriers. 

3.  If  the  judges  can  at  any  time  before 
the  two  weeks  are  up,  arrive  at  a  unanimous 
decision,  they  may  make  the  award  without 
further  running. 

4.  The  judges  must  render  a  decision,  giv- 
ing the  match  to  one  pack  or  the  other. 

C — Testimony 

1.  Should  it  be  impossible  for  the  judges 
to  follow  the  hounds  on  account  of  wire, 
rivers,  or  the  nature  of  the  country,  they 
are  to  take  such  testimony  as  is  accepted  by 
the  judges  and  file  same  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Match. 

D — Clerk  of  the  Match 
1.  A  clerk  of  the  match  is  to  be  chosen 


3.  Neither  pack  is  to  be  hunted  in  the 
Piedmont  Valley  before  November  1st. 

F — Order  of  Running 
1.  The  pack  which  is  to  hunt  the  first  day 
shall  be  determined  by  lot,  and  from  that 
time  the  packs  are  to  be  run  on  alternate 
days. 

G — Drawing  of  Covers 

1.  The  courtesy  of  the  country  having 
been  offered  by  the  masters  of  the  Pied- 
mont, Loudoun  and  Orange  County  Hunts, 
the  three  judges,  after  conferring  with  the 
masters  of  the  above  hunts  and  the  hunts- 
men, shall  take  charge  of  the  trials,  desig- 
nating the  covers  to  be  drawn,  etc. 

2.  No  covers  are  to  be  drawn  after  sun- 
set, but  should  the  hounds  be  running  at 
that  time,  the  score  made  on  the  hunted  fox 
is  to  be  credited  to  the  pack  running  same 
for  one  hour  after  sunset. 


I— Turned  Out  or  Bagged  Foxes 

1.  The  ma.sters  of  the  Piedmont,  Orange 
County  and  Loudoun  Hunts  are  to  file  with 
the  judges  a  guarantee  that  no  foxes  have 
been  turned  out  by  them  after  September  1, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Grafton  Hunt,  and 
Mr.  Higginson,  of  the  Middlesex  Hunt,  are 
also  to  file  a  guarantee  with  the  judges  that 
they  will  not  turn  out,  have  turned  out, 
or  allow  their  hounds  to  hunt  foxes  which  are 
found  turned  out. 

2.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  a  fox 
run  or  killed  is  thought  to  be  a  bagged  or 
turned  out  fox,  the  score  obtained  on  such 
quarry  is  to  be  cancelled. 

J — Method  of  Hunting 

1.  The  packs  are  to  be  hunted  by  their 
masters  or  huntsmen,  or  in  case  of  accident 
by  .someone  duly  appointed  by  them. 

2.  Said  masters  and  huntsmen  are  to  be 
entirely  and  absolutely  under  the  control  of 
the  three  judges  during  the  running  of  the 
match. 

3.  The  master  and  huntsman  of  each  pack 
are  at  liberty  to  hunt  their  packs  in  any 
manner  that  they  deem  wise. 

K — Conduct 

1.  Each  master  is  to  hold  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  his  huntsman,  whip 
and  followers. 

2.  In  order  that  the  packs  may  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  prove  their  worth,  each 
master  to  confine  his  followers  to  the  num- 
ber of  five,  in  addition  to  the  huntsman  and 
two  whips. 

3.  Each  master  on  his  hunting  day,  al- 
though under  the  control  of  the  judges,  shall 
have  entire  charge  of  those  following  the 
pack,  and  the  master  of  the  hunted  coun- 
try or  his  representative  is  to  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  master  and  under  him  take 
charge  of  the  field. 

L—The  Field 

1.  The  masters,  or  their  duly  appointed 
representatives,  whose  country  is  to  be 
hunted,  are  to  aid  the  master  of  the  hunting 
pack  in  the  control  of  the  field,  and  may 
make  such  rules  as  they  deem  wise  to  as- 
sure the  continuance  of  the  respect  of  the 
sportsmen,  land  owners,  and  farmers  of  their 
country. 

(M  dealt  loith  delays  and  N  with  the  stakes.  ED.) 
Accepted  by  (sig.) 

A.  Henry  Higginson, 

MFH  Middlesex  Hunt. 

Signed  by  (sig.) 

Harry  Worcester  Smith, 

MFH  Grafton  Hunt. 

Special  rule.s  for  riders  in  the  Pied- 
mont country,  during  the  Grafton- 
Middlesex  match,  were  likewise  drawn 
up  and  agreed  to.  All  persons,  other 
than  those  enumerated  in  K-2  above, 
were  to  be  capped  to  provide  funds  to 
repair  any  damage  that  might  be  done. 
They  also  were  to  sign  an  agreement  to 
be  responsible  to  the  Master  of  the  Pied- 
mont and  report  on  a  printed  form  any 
damage  they  might  do  while  in  the  field. 
These  precautions  were  taken  to  assure 
the  continued  cooperation  of  the  land- 
owners over  whose  property  hounds 
might  be  followed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  after  35  years 
none  of  these  rules  is  in  need  of  amend- 
ment, either  for  the  improvement  of  the 
match,  the    (Continued  on  page  61) 
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New  Champions  for  Polo 


hy  PETER  Vise  HER 


THOSE  who  have  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican polo  at  heart — and  that  means 
all  polo — must  have  been  greatly  heart- 
ened by  this  year's  Open  Championship 
tournament. 

They  played  very  good  polo  in  the  big 
event  at  Meadow  Brook.  The  best  play- 
ers we  now  have  were  in  action.  They 
went  at  top  speed — and  carried  a  lot  of 
promising  youngsters  with  them.  They 
gave  pleasure  to  enough  people  to  indi- 
cate that  polo  can  still  be  made  the 
game  for  a  great  pubhc.  And  they  ob- 
viously had  fun — except  perhaps  during 
that  fleeting  moment  when  it  was  first 
discovered  that  some  ardent  admirer 
had  filched  the  silver  trophy  Ebby  Gerry 
won  while  he  had  his  head  buried  in  a 
bucket  of  champagne. 

True,  Tommy  Hitchcock  was  not  in 
action  and  the  press  had  to  search  for 
a  new  hero  to  acclaim  or  disdain.  There 
were  no  foreigners  on  hand,  the  inter- 
national situation  being  what  it  is,  to 
lend  color  to  the  event.  And  some  of 
the  polo  was  not  of  the  class  one  had 
become  accustomed  to  see  in  Open 
Championship  tournaments  in  this 
country. 

But,  all  in  all,  this  was  a  most  encour- 
aging finale  to  a  modest  season.  It 
proved  that  polo  is  the  great  game  it 
ever  was,  that  it  still  has  ardent  dev- 
otees willing  to  make  almost  any  sac- 
rifice for  it,  that  it  is  still  the  most 
thrilling  of  all  games  to  play,  and  that 
at  its  best  it  is  still  the  most  exciting 
of  all  games  to  watch.  (To  most  critical 
observers  it  makes  football,  with  its  hud- 
dles, look  like  it's  standing  still,  and 
baseball,  for  all  its  ballyhoo,  not  much 
more  exciting  than  cricket.) 

Incidentally,  the  tournament  proved 
that  the  principles  of  polo  have  not 
changed  a  whit  since  the  offside  rule  was 
abolished  in  1909.  Teamplay  is  still  the 
foundation  of  the  game;  accurate  hitting 
to  the  right  spot,  even  if  the  shots  are 
short,  is  still  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
the  big  wallop  that  might  go  anywhere. 
The  No.  1  must  tend  to  his  business  as 
ardently  as  ever,  which  means  that  he 
must  be  out  in  front  harassing  the  op- 
posing back  yet  ever  ready  to  pick  up 
a  shot  on  his  own.  The  No.  2  must  still 
be  the  center  of  a  vigorous  and  reliable 
attack,  otherwise  his  No.  3  will  be  forced 
back  more  and  more  on  the  defensive. 
And  the  back  simply  cannot  afford  to 
make  expensive  mistakes. 

And  Lhat,  in  a  nutshell,  explains  why 
the  Aknusti  team  won  the  Open.  There 
wasn't  any  big  hitting  on  this  side  at 
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any  time;  only  Bobby  Gerry  really  ever 
unloosed  a  breath-taking  shot.  But  the 
four  did  play  together.  Their  accurate 
passes  went  to  their  teammates,  and  the 
side  on  which  they  could  be  handled. 
They  spaced  themselves  with  beautiful 
timing  and  they  missed  no  opportunities. 
Incidentally,  they  were  magnificently 
mounted,  on  a  few  ponies  trained  for 
fast  action.  Possibly  they  are  the  best 
mounted  players  in  the  game  today. 

Gerry  Smith  made  an  unobtrusive  but 
thoroughly  useful  No.  1;  he  tended  to 
his  business  and  was  unceasingly  at  it. 
Bobby  Gerry,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most 
improved  player  in  the  country.  Ebby 
Gerry  made  a  capable  leader,  a  reliable 
and  hard-working  liaison  between  at- 
tack and  defense.  And  young  Alan  Corey, 
Jr.  showed  an  understanding  of  the  back 
position  that  many  an  older  player 
might  have  been  proud  of. 

SIX  teams  entered  the  tournament,  as 
follows: 

BosTwiCK  Field:  Stephen  Sanford, 
G.  H.  Bo.stwick,  C.  S.  von  Stade,  Wil- 
liam Post  II. 

Westbuky:  J.  K.  Secor,  C.  C.  Combs, 
Jr..  E.  A.  S.  Hopping.  H.  A.  Gerry. 


ruEUOY 


Ebby  Gerry's  son  partakes  of  Open  Championship 
honors  iriih  the  help  of  his  famous  father 


Aknusti:  G.  S.  Smith,  R.  L.  Gerry, 
Jr.,  E.  T.  Gerry.  Alan  Corey,  Jr. 

Great  Neck:  G.  H.  Mead,  Jr.,  J.  P. 
Grace,  Jr..  R.  E.  Strawbridge,  Jr.,  S.  B. 
Iglehart. 

Texas:  C.  B.  Wrightsman,  J.  P.  Mills, 
Cecil  Smith,  George  A.  Oliver,  Jr. 

Gulf  Stream:  J.  H.  Phipps,  Michael 
Phipps,  Winston  Guest,  and  J.  C.  Rath- 
borne. 

The  opening  match  was  played  on 
September  7  between  Bostwick  Field 
and  Westbury.  The  former  team  was, 
technically,  defending  the  championship 
won  last  year  by  Pete  Bostwick's  good 
four,  while  the  latter  side  was  the  dark 
horse  of  the  tournament,  organized  at 
the  last  moment  in  order  to  make  a 
more  even  entry. 

The  match  was  played  in  six  chuk- 
kers,  marking  the  first  occasion  when 
this  important  event  was  shortened 
from  the  traditional  eight.  The  six  chuk- 
kers  all  looked  alike  to  Bostwick  Field, 
which  scored  steadily  and  won  an  8  to  5 
victory  by  its  ability  to  go  at  top  speed 
when  the  pressure  was  hardest.  Particu- 
larly interesting  was  the  clever  play  of 
young  Charley  von  Stade  for  Bostwick 
Field  and  the  vigorous  showing  made  by 
the  former  Yale  star,  Jay  Secor. 

In  the  second  opening  round  match, 
played  on  Sunday  before  rather  a  dis- 
appointing crowd,  Aknusti  beat  Wrights- 
man's  Texas  outfit,  including  the  great 
Cecil  Smith,  in  an  exciting  game.  The 
score  was  10  to  8  and  some  idea  of  the 
action  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  Texas  started  with  a  whirlwind  of 
goals,  scoring  four  times  in  the  first 
period;  Texas  led  6  to  4  at  half-time; 
and  it  was  only  during  the  closing 
periods  that  Aknusti  was  able  to  bring 
off  victory. 

This  was  a  close  one  for  Aknusti.  All 
during  the  opening  period  there  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  team 
could  hold  together  in  the  face  of  the 
Texas  onslaught.  But  the  side  was  not 
disorganized.  Ebby  Gerry  held  it  to- 
gether cleverly,  Bobby  Gerry  began  to 
hit  with  increasing  power,  Gerry  Smith 
fitted  in  well  with  the  Aknusti  plans, 
and  young  Alan  Corey,  Jr.,  playing  in 
his  first  Open  Championship  refused  to 
be  dismayed  and  soon  showed  the  fine 
stuff  of  which  he  is  made. 

This  brought  the  tournament  into  the 
semi-final  round  and  the  first  of  the 
matches  there  was  between  the  Great 
Neck  team  led  by  Stewart  Iglehart,  gen- 
erally considered  the  favorite  for  the 
title  because  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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Stewart  Iglehart  was  a  star  even  Cecil  Smith  and  Robert  L.  Gerry,  Jr.,  Robert  L.  Gerry,  Jr.,  on  the  ball  in  the 

though  on  the  losing  team.  in  the  Texas  tis.  Aknusti  game.  chamjnanship  game. 


Congratulations!  The  Aknusti  and  Great  Neck  playen  Here  is  action  for  yon!  Elbridge  Gerry  is  trying  for  a  goal  after 

shake  hands  after  the  gam^  is  finished.  a  icUd  gallop  down  the  field. 
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/w  front  of  one  of  the  side  shows  at  Syracuse;  a  fair  isn't 
at  all  without  its  midway 
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a  fair 


A  lively  scene  during  the  swine  judging;  they  had  a  little 
trouble  with  this  fellow 


-i  young  exhibitor  showing  some  of  the  farm  products;  everything 
from  gourds  to  gladiolus 


A  tug  of  war  between  a  team  and  the  dynamometer;  horse-pulling  contests 
are  one  of  the  major  attractions 


A  proud  poultryman  of  the  future  and  his  pet 
Jersey  Giant  rooster 


Here,  Cartermoor,  number  one  in  the  middle,  is  about  to  Mrs.  Wm.  du  Pout,  Jr.,  iSheldon  Froiticc.  Hay  Woolfe,  Percy 

take  one  of  those  huge  brush  jumps  R.  Pym,  Srd,  and  Mrs.  W.  Plunkett  Stewart 


Cartermoor  and Farndale  at  the  last  juiiii);  I).  H.  Read's  DundrilUn  ky/.v  the  winner  of  WilliamduPont,Jr.atthe  meet; 

Farndale  came  to  grief  ivhen  he  landed  the  Fair  Hill  Steeplechase  it  is  held  on  his  estate 
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^  corner  of  one  of  the  large,  wire-covered  holding  pens  ichere  the  pheasants 
are  kept  u7itH  time  to  liberate  them 


ReUasing  birds;  some  of  them  wander  off  and 
thus  replenish  the  wild  stock 


Off  for  the  day's  sport;  trcv  oj  the  doga,  a  j>uiiitcr  aiid  a  ncttcr, 
joyfully  jump  into  the  car 


The  guide  fiush.es  a  pheasant  pointed  by  the  setter;  though  pen-raised 
these  birds  are  swift,  powerful  flyers 


Good  shot!  The  setter  proudly  retrieves  the 
fallen  bird  to  the  guide 
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The  Old  'Kill 

hy  LEE  WULFF 


WHEN  it  comes  to  trout  streams  the 
old  Kill  stands  by  herself.  She 
starts  way  up  in  the  mountains  and 
comes  sliding  down,  winding  from  one 
side  of  the  flat  valley  to  the  other.  Her 
flow  is  smooth  and  unruffled  even  where 
she  strikes  in  hard  against  the  steep 
mountains  that  flank  the  valley  floor. 

Oaks  and  giant  elms  spread  out  their 
green  to  give  her  shade  and  ferns 
stand  deep  along  her  banks.  Her 
flow  continues  steady  through  the  dry 
months  of  the  summer  by  virtue  of  the 
height  of  the  mountains  she  rises  in  and 
the  timbered  nature  of  the  country  she 
follows  down.  She's  a  big  river,  too,  but 
there  are  no  concrete  highways  cours- 
ing along  her  banks,  even  though  she 
lies  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  world. 

The  first  time  I  fished  it  was  a  long 
time  ago.  We  stayed  with  old  Merritt 
Russell  in  his  big  house  in  the  fields 
with  the  locust  trees  around  it  and  the 
most  beautiful  pool  on  the  river  a  hun- 
dred yards  behind  it.  I  remember  the 
spacious  rooms  with  their  high  ceilings 
and  the  charm  the  old  place  had.  We 
slept  that  night  on  real  down  mattresses 
and  the  blankets  on  one  of  the  beds, 
fresh  and  clean  though  they  were,  still 
wore  the  leather  straps  and  bells  that 
graced  them  when  they  kept  the  Rus- 
sell horses  warm. 

Russell's  pool  in  the  morning  hght 
was  a  thing  of  rare  beauty  for  a  trout 
fisherman.  The  Kill  comes  down  around 
a  long  bend  rippling  over  a  wide,  rocky 
bed  as  it  edges  up  to  the  steep,  bold 
mountain  that  stands  behind  the  house. 
As  it  strikes  the  solid  rise  of  rock,  with 
its  overhanging  fringe  of  hemlocks,  it 
crowds  in  hard  against  it  and  the  flow 
is  deep  and  even  for  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  clear  water  of  the  stream, 
shaded  by  the  overhanging  branches 
and  mirroring  the  black  of  the  rocks, 
is  dark  and  mysterious  the  full  length 
of  the  steep  shore  and  the  fish  lie  there 
in  that  long  black  ribbon  of  shadow.  At 
the  tail  of  the  pool  the  river  sphts,  part 
of  it  clinging  to  the  softening  slope  of 
the  mountain  and  the  rest  breaking 
away  into  the  meadow  to  find  its  depths 
under  the  roots  of  old  trees  and  the  cut 
banks  where  the  floods  have  etched. 

Below  Russell's  the  Kill  winds  for  miles 
through  the  widening  valley,  through 
the  sleepy  village  and  on  down  to  the 
big  Stillwater  miles  below.  Beyond  the 
town  the  flow  is  deeper  and  the  pools 


are  larger.  The  trout  in  the  lower  water 
are  fewer,  too,  but  they  run  much  larger. 
Great  elms  have  fallen  to  the  water  with 
the  river  scouring  out  the  rocks  beneath 
their  trunks.  At  one  place  three  small 
waterfalls  come  splashing  down  a  long, 
sheer  face  of  rock  to  join  the  quiet  river 
at  the  base.  Four  times  in  the  three 
miles  between  the  village  and  the  still- 
water  the  little-used  railroad  crosses  the 
Kill.  There  is  no  road  that  reaches  the 
river  there  and  one  seldom  finds  another 
fisherman  unless  it  should  be  one  of  the 
villagers  who  has  come  down  the  tracks 
to  sit  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  pools 
and  let  his  worms  or  live  bait  play  idly 
in  the  slow  current. 

THERE  aren't  many  fishermen  any- 
where on  the  whole  length  of  the 
stream.  "Strange"!  you  say.  Not  really. 
The  Kill  isn't  an  easy  river.  Its  water  is 
extremely  clear  and  its  flow  relatively 
smooth.  The  trout  are  browns  and 
natives.  Taking  them  in  that  clear  water 
is  a  test  of  skill.  It  takes  fine  leaders 
and  long  casts  for  the  brownies.  The 
Kill  is  moody,  too.  For  days  on  end  the 
brown  trout  refuse  to  rise.  I  have  seen 
fishermen  come  for  a  day  or  a  week-end 
and  leave  swearing  never  to  return. 

There  are  legends  that  the  sawmill 
upstream  poisons  the  fish,  that  the  state 
no  longer  stocks  the  river,  and  dozens 
of  other  such  rumors  that  serve  to  satisfy 
the  fishing  gentry  as  to  the  reason  they 
failed  to  fill  their  creels.  But  the  fish 


are  there.  Last  spring  on  a  day  late  in 
June  the  river  suddenly  came  to  life 
after  a  period  of  dullness.  In  two  hours 
of  the  late  afternoon  I  netted  and  re- 
leased ten  fish  all  over  thirteen  inches 
and  a  dozen  smaller  ones  that  were  all 
taken  from  a  single  pool.  Then  it  was 
dull  again  for  days. 

Those  are  the  brown  trout  of  the 
erratic  feeding.  When  they  decide  to 
feed  the  whole  length  of  the  river  seems 
to  be  aUve  with  them.  And  when  they 
don't  feed  it  would  be  completely  dead 
except  for  the  natives.  Those  natives 
are  a  blessing.  When  the  brownies  have 
crawled  into  the  muskrat  holes  and  dis- 
appeared I  can  go  to  any  one  of  more 
than  a  dozen  places  and  find  the  natives 
rising  regularly  in  the  still,  slow-fiowing 
water  and  there  I  can  spend  hours 
catching  one  or  two  fish  on  my  smallest 
dry  flies  with  my  finest  leaders.  Some- 
times it  takes  tippets  of  fine  silk  thread 
that  eliminate  the  glisten  and  stiffness 
of  a  leader  to  deceive  them. 

They  are  small  but  they  are  diflScult. 
The  largest  native  I  have  ever  taken 
there  was  sixteen  inches.  I  have  heard 
of  few  longer  than  that  but  the  average 
run  is  about  ten  inches.  When  rising  in 
clear,  still  water  I  think  the  native  is 
more  difficult  to  fool  than  the  brown 
trout.  The  true  test  of  the  sport  is 
the  difficulty  of  taking  the  fish.  If  it 
were  just  a  question  of  size  we  should 
all  be  out  fishing  for  carp  or  codfish. 
I  can  ask  for  (Continited  on  page  46) 
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The  old  Kill  isn't  an  easy  river  to  fish;  its  water  is  extremely  dear  and  its  flow  relatively  smooth 
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Sacred  JIl.  Fuji  rising 
jroin  lite  crystal  base  oj 
t/ic  Jaitious  i'uji  Lakes. 


-EnJLss  -Deauly... 
Eternal  ueretiitv 


y 


Asclcss  .  .  .  immort£\l .  .  .  the  r^re  loveliness  of  lliis  en= 
cIicMitins  land  reflects  its  lastins  imase  in  the  wondroi'S 
rapture  of  visitors  to  Ji\pan. 

On  every  side  one  finds  exquisite  beauty  revered  for 
more  than  eishty  senerations.  And  blending  with  these 
priceless  settings  of  placid  lakes,  sleaming  cascades  .  .  . 
stately,  snow=tipped  mountains,  bounteous  gardens,  pa= 
godas,  arching  bridges  .  .  .  are  the  charming  legends 
and  fascinating  pageantry  of  ancient  Nippon. 

Here,  Time  tells  an  enthralling  story — a  talc  interspersed 
with  the  solemn  testimony  of  thousands  of  temples  .  .  . 
shrines  .  .  .  toriis  .  .  hallowed  groves  of  majestic  cedars 
— contrasting  strangely  with  the  ultra=modern  conveni= 
enccs  and  Western  ^«Vorld  comforts  and  diversions. 

In  Japan,  visitors  live  and  travel  amid  every  luxury, 
yet  know  the  rare  experience  of  beauty  that  is  beyond 
equal  .  .  .  rcstfulness  that  is  unsurpassed. 

BOARD  OF  TOURIST  INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
For  illustrated  literature  on  Japan,  apply  to  your  travel  agent  or  Japan  Tourist 
Bureau,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  hew  York,  or         S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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"THE  STRENGTH  AND  QUIETNESS  OF  GRASS- 
IS  THE  BACKBONE  OF  A  NATION 


Because  the  ground  is  chapt,  for 
there  was  no  rain  in  the  earth,  the 
plowmen  were  ashamed,  they  cov- 
ered their  heads.  Yea,  the  hind  also 
calved  in  the  field  and  forsook  it, 
because  there  ivas  no  grass.  And  the 
ivild  asses  did  stand  in  the  high 
places,  they  snuffed  up  the  wind  like 
dragons;  their  eyes  did  fail,  because 
there  was  no  grass. — .Jeremiah,  H: 
i-G 

THE  Bible  was  very  largely 
written  by  fanning  people  in 
terms  of  tlieir  calling.  Most  of  its 
imagery  and  the  eartliy  narrative 
nnderlying  it  are  agricultural.  It 
tells  of  country  people  having  a 
hard  time.  We  read  of  .soil  erosion 
in  the  Bible,  following  the  slaughter 
of  groves  in  the  "high  places";  we 
read  of  the  death  of  grass  by  hoof 
and  mattock;  we  reiid  of  the  mis- 
management of  water,  and  the  con- 
sequences. "They  shall  turn  the 
rivers  far  away,"  wrote  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  "The  brooks  of  defense  shall 
be  emptied  and  dried  up;  and  every- 
thing sown  by  the  brooks  shall 
wither." 

America,  too,  has  had  its  prophets 
of  the  grasslands;  and  has  until 
lately  j)aid  them  but  little  heed. 
There  was,  for  one,  the  picturesque 
John  J.  Ingalls.  Massachusetts-born, 
he  had  the  gift  of  words.  He  de- 
scribed the  advertisement  which  at- 
tracted him  to  pioneer  Kansas  as 
"a  masterpiece  of  chromatic  men- 
dacity." Of  the  Mi.ssouri  River,  with 
which  most  pioneer  chronicles  deal 
romantically,  Ingalls  observed  that 
it  was  too  muddy  to  bathe  in  but 
not  quite  muddy  enough  to  walk 
on.  He  survived  his  disillusionment, 
however,  and  came  to  love  the 
West.  For  many  years  he  repre- 
sented Kansas  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  famed  as  an  orator.  Brought  to 
light  now,  his  orations  may  seem 
somewhat  florid  and  outdated;  but 
surely    he    spoke    with    tones  of 


prophecy  when  in  the  earliest^day 
of  High  Plains  settlement,  he  said 
"Grass    is    the    forgiveness  o 
Nature — her    constant  benedictioi 
.  .  .  Forests  decay,  harvests  perisli 
flowers  vanish,  but  grass  is  immor 
tal  .  .  .  Its  tenacious  fibers  boh 
the  earth  in  its  place  and  prevent 
its  soluble  components  from  wash- 
ing into  the  wasting  sea  .  .  .  Un- 
obtrusive and  patient,  it  has  im- 
mortal vigor  and  aggression  . 
Banished   from   the  thoroughfares 
and  the  field,  it  bides  its  time  to 
return,  and  when  vigilance  is  re- 
laxed, or  the  dynasty  has  perished, 
it  silently  resumes  the  throne." 

"CORN"  WALLACE 

Corn  is  a  grass,  made  to  rear  its 
tassel  high  and  bring  forth  grain  by 
Indian  plant  breeders  many  cen- 
turies before  there  were  white  men 
on  this  continent.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  in  our  agricultural  history  that 
corn,  tobacco  and  cotton,  all  plants 
that  we  took  from  the  Indians  and 
made  over  on  clean-cultivated  field 
designs,  are  the  very  crops  that 
under  row-culture  have  eroded  and 
reduced  the  most  millions  of  acres 
of  our  land  to  such  condition  that 
the  Indians  wouldn't  have  it  back 
now,  at  any  price.  One  of  the  first 
men  to  notice  this,  as  to  corn  espe- 
cially, was  a  retired  engineer,  with  a 
farm  in  Illinois.  In  a  quiet  paper 
read  before  the  Chicago  Literary 
Club  in  1950,  Arthur  J.  Mason  said: 

"Agricultural  regions  with  dirty 
streams  are,  must  be,  temporary. 
Regions  with  clear  streams  are, 
must  be,  permanent  ...  Is  there 
any  type  of  agriculture  which  will 
retard  this  slow  bleeding  to  death? 
The  culture  of  corn  and  cotton 
keeps  the  soil  in  a  defenseless  con- 
dition .  .  .  We  must  shift  to  a  form 
of  culture  which  keeps  the  soil 
bound  together  and  protected  by 
some  form  of  sod."  (Italics  mine.) 


FREE  LANCE 


The  cuUure  oj  corn  gives  to  man  but  robs  the  soil  unlets  done  scientifically 
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Alason  also  said,  in  lO^O:  "How 
fhecrfiiily  oiir  young  men  wont  into 
a  great  war  for  posterity's  sake. 
How  languidly  they  hear  of  this 
more  terrible  enemy,  insidious,  un- 
draniatic,  draining  the  nation's 
blood,  the  soil — the  body  of  the  soil 
itself,  away  to  the  sea!" 

Now,  there  lived  at  that  time  in 
Iowa  a  young  man  still  in  his 
thirties  who  cared  more  about 
breeding  better  corn  at  that  time 
than  for  anything  else  on  earth. 
Henry  A.  Wallace  knew  about 
Mason's  prophecies,  but  he  prob- 
ably thought  they  were  exaggerated. 
It  is  hard  to  look  at  that  black 
Iowa  land,  seemingly  level,  and  to 
feel  that  men  could  not  go  on  grow- 
ing better  and  better  corn  there 
without  soil  impoverishment  to  the 
end  of  time.  So  Henry  Wallace,  the 
third  of  that  name  in  Iowa,  kept  on 
manipulating  hybrid  strains  of  corn 
into  greater  and  greater  feats  of 
production,  and  became  among 
plant  geneticists  one  of  the  two  or 
three  greatest  in  the  land.  Even 
now,  when  questioned  by  intimates 
as  to  his  leading  interests,  he  says 
he  "would  like  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  corn  breeders  and  for  ma- 
chinery," .so  that  "a  balanced  abun- 
dance" would  replace  "enforced 
meanness,  man  to  man."  He  has 
changed  his  mind,  though,  it  would 
seem,  somewhat,  about  the  safety 
and  beauty  of  corn  as  a  crop,  clean- 
tilled.  If  he  had  the  rest  of  his  life 
given  him  to  go  back  to  genetic  ex- 
perimentation, he  would  probably 
spend  most  of  his  time  working  on 
corn  not  so  much  as  a  grain-crop, 
but  as  a  grass. 

He  resigned  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  other  day  to  go  out  and 
campaign  for  the  vice-presidency. 
Before  he  left  he  made  a  six-minute 
radio  talk  on  the  Farm  &  Home 
Hour  network.  It  attracted  very 
little  attention;  I  do  not  think  that 
it  was  even  given  to  the  press.  But 
I  think  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pronouncements  on  sound, 
longtime  .soil  conservation  of  the 
present  century;  and  I  am  going  to 
brief  it  for  the  record  here.  Wallace 
called  his  talk  "The  Strength  and 
Quietness  of  Grass": 

"Uppermost  in  all  our  minds  these 
days  are  tragedies  and  alarms  which 
we  cannot  escape.  But  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  think  of  other  things 
in  relation  to  them;  so  even  when 
I  think  about  the  place  of  grass  in 
American  agriculture  I  find  myself 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  world  situ- 
ation and  our  own  future. 

"I  have  always  had  a  great  aflfec- 
tion  for  grass.  It  seems  to  stand  for 
quietness  and  strength.  I  believe 
that  the  quietness  and  strength  of 
grass  should  be,  must  be,  perma- 
nently a  part  of  our  agriculture  if 
this  nation  is  to  have  the  strength 
it  will  need  in  the  future.  A  coun- 
tryside shorn  and  stripped  of  thick, 
green  grass,  it  seems  to  me,  is  weak- 


ened just  as  Sain.son  was.  An  agricul- 
ture witiiout  grass  lo.ses  a  i)rimary 
.source  of  strength. 

"It  is  only  recognizing  the  truth 
to  say  that  in  the  past  we  have 
been  lured  by  the  Delilah  of  profits 
to  destroy  grass  covering  recklessly. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  we 
made  as  we  spread  over  this  coun- 
try was  to  do  a  poor  job  with  grass. 
We  plowed  up  millions  of  acres  of 
grassland:  we  over-grazed  millions 
of  other  acres.  We  thought  too 
much,  and  we  still  think  too  much, 
in  terms  of  plows  and  cultivators. 
My  guess  is  that  even  today  not 
one  farmer  in  ten  uses  good  pasture 
methotls.  Hardly  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  do  you  find  the  in- 
tense interest  in  grass  that  you  find 
among  English  farmers — and  many 
others  in  Europe,  too.  Grass  we 
have.  Pastures  we  have.  But  our 
grass  is  usually  on  land  that  we 
figure  is  no  good  for  anything  else; 
and  after  we  put  the  grass  in,  we 
neglect  it. 

"1%  /■'anv  people  blame  science  for 
J^VX  our  surplus  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. They  say  that  science  taught 
us  how  to  grow  two  blades  of  grass 
where  one  grew  before.  I  think  the 
trouble  is  that  is  exactly  what  sci- 
ence did  not  teach  us.  Instead  it 
taught  us  how  to  grow  something 
else  where  two  blades  of  grass  gxew 
before.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  see 
the  weaknesses  of  an  agriculture 
stripped  of  grass.  More  and  more 
we  are  turning  in  thought  and  prac- 
tice toward  an  agriculture  in  which 
grass  will  act  as  the  great  balance 
wheel  and  stabilizer  to  prevent  gluts 
of  other  crops — to  save  soil  from 
destruction — to  build  up  a  reserve 
of  nutrients  and  moisture  in  the  soil, 
ready  for  any  future  emergency,  to 
create  a  more  prosperous  livestock 
industry,  and  finally  to  contribute 
to  the  health  of  our  people  through 
better  nutrition. 

"We  are  a  little  late  in  getting 
around  to  it,  but  I  believe  we  can 
do  things  in  grass  breeding  almost 
as  significant  as  the  things  that 
have  been  done  in  corn  breeding. 
An  amazing  amount  of  scientific 
work  has  been  done  during  the  past 
five  years.  It  is  now  known,  for  ex- 
ample, that  hundreds  of  strains  of 
bluegrass  can  be  established,  some 
with  leaves  three  times  as  broad  as 
others,  some  completely  resistant  to 
leafspot  diseases  that  wipe  out  other 
strains  during  the  summer;  and  the 
same  thing  is  apparently  true  of 
clovers. 

"Everything  we  have  been  learn- 
ing about  grass  tends  to  bear  out 
what  I  said  in  the  beginning.  Grass 
is  a  source  of  strength  to  agriculture 
and  therefore  to  tlie  nation.  The 
longer  we  fail  to  realize  this  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  maintain 
and  build  up  our  great  agricultural 
resources,  our  soil  resources — yes, 
and  our  human  resources." 


The  beauty  and  superb  qual- 
ity of  tKe  masterpieces  of  Old 
English  Silver,  created  during 
its  finest  periods  in  Enghsh 
history  have  been  masterfully 
reproduced.  Illustrated  above 
is  a  faithful  copy  of  a  charm- 
ing Queen  Anne  Tea  and 
Coffee  Set,  one  of  many 
examples  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Guille's  Collection. 
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Mn  every  whisky  drink  your 
own  taste  will  confirm  this 
judgment  of  generations 


ii 
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BROWN-FORMAN  DISTILLERY  CO.,  INC.,  At  Louis.ille.  in  Kentucky 


Cellar  &:  Pantry 


JUNIPER  ALONE  DOES  NOT  MAKE  GOOD  GIN;  LARD 
COMES  INTO  ITS  OWN  AGAIN 


MY  friend  Tityrus  McAndrews, 
whose  hobby  is  decyphering 
the  original  writing  on  a  palimsest. 
came  to  visit  me  for  a  week-end. 
We  have  many  matters  of  common 
interest  and  perhaps  the  common- 
est is  gin.  So  of  a  drowsy  Sunday 
afternoon  we  repaired,  with  a  bottle 
of  's  (one  word  deleted  by  cen- 
sor) gin  in  true  and  honest  classic 
style  to  a  beech  tree  upon  a  gentle 
hill,  gentle  as  a  not  too  exigeant 
virgin's  breast.  We  tuned  our  oaten 
pipes  and  played  rustic  songs  and 
talked  of  gin  or  Geneva  or  Hollands 
or  Schiedam  or  whatever  you  wish 
to  call  this  universal  stimulant  of 
the  million  and  the  millionaire.  The 
beechnut  burs  were  ripening  among 
the  grey-green  foliage  and  a  bright- 
eyed  chipmunk  chattered  with  an- 
noyance at  our  intrusion  but  finally, 
having  learned  the  subject  of  our 
conversation,  listened  with  polite  at- 
tention to  our  tunes  and  to  our  talk. 

"My  mother,"  said  Tityrus,  "was 
a  consistent  gin  drinker.  She  called 
the  beverage  'mother's  ruin'.  How- 
ever she  was  a  wise  and  friendly 
woman  of  many  parts  and  I  have 
naught  but  love  for  her  in  my  heart. 
Having  due  regard  for  her  stomach 
she  always  took  her  gin  with  a  dash 


of  Angostura  bitters  but  she  never 
took  the  shillelagh  to  either  my 
father  or  myself.  The  seat  of  my 
trousers  was  always  decently  darned 
and  there  was  porridge  a-plenty." 

"I  wish  that  I  might  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  your  mother," 
said  I,  "for  from  your  account  of 
her  she  must  have  been  a  matriarch 
of  the  first  order  and  a  person  of 
warm  and  friendly  soul.  If  she  had 
persevered  at  her  home  work  she 
might  have  produced  even  a  finer 
son  than  you.  Listening  to  your  talk 
of  her,  I  have  now  acquired  another 
reason  for  my  instinctive  dislike  of 
John  Ruskin,  an  English  author  of 
the  antimacassar  school,  who,  in 
one  of  his  completely  forgotten 
works  said,  'If  they  had  been  bad 
old  women  they  would  have  wanted 
gin  and  bitters  for  breakfast.'  I  am 
certain  that  your  mother  never  took 
her  gin  and  bitters  for  breakfast  and 
that  when  she  did  take  it  she  took 
it  in  silence  like  Mr.  Bumble  in 
Oliver  Twist  and  that  she  did  not 
disturb  the  witty  talk  that  your 
father  was  making  about  some  wise- 
crack from  Aristophones  and  con- 
cerning certain  indiscretions  of  Dr. 
Francois  Rabelais." 

Titvrus  was  now   sound  asleep. 


2  kis  IS  a  portrait  oj  ftper  Nigrum,  the  pepper  vine,  jrom  a  drawing  of  a  growing 
plant  by  Louise  Mansfield.  Historicaily  and  domestically,  pepper  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  •oicfcs.  It  is  well  vjorth  'while  keeping  a  fleet  in  the  Pacific  to  ensure  our 
supply  OJ  pepper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tin  and  the  rubber. 
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but  as  tlic  c'liipimmk  sconiod  to  he 
listening"  I  took  another  drink  and 
continued  niy  discourse. 

"Mr.  Titmunk,"  .said  I,  "gin  is  a 
beneficent  beverage  compo.sed  of 
pure  grain  alcoliol  and  certain 
flavoring-  agents.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  me  or  to  you,  Mr.  Ciiip, 
whether  gin  was  first  compounded 
by  Doctor  Sylvius  of  Ix>yden  or  by 
the  Count  de  Morret,  son  of  King 
Henri  Quatre  of  France.  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  precedence  to  Dr. 
Sylvius.  Both  of  these  pioneers 
flavored  their  alcohol  with  the  life 
essence  of  the  juniper  berry.  In  tiie 
French  tongue  juniper  is  genievrc 
and  so  we  get  the  word  gin.  Juniper 
juice  tastes  very  much  like  turpen- 
tine and  that's  exactly  what  all  of 
the  early  gins  tasted  like.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  medicinal  qual- 
ities and  they  were  dispensed  by 
seventeenth  century  chemists. 

"Today  the  juniper  berry  is  but 
one  of  the  flavoring  elements  that 
enters  into  the  process  of  distillation 
and  the  gin  that  you  buy  for  your- 
self and  Mrs.  Titmouse  is  dependent 
for  its  excellence  upon  the  ability 
of  the  distiller  and  the  genius  of  the 
person  who  designs  the  flavor. 

"I  regret  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Munk, 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  gins  on 
the  market  but  that  not  more 
than  ten  are  properly  flavored.  If 
this  were  a  technical  discourse  I 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you 
the  matter  of  flavor,  but  it  is  not 
a  technical  discourse  and  as  I  ob- 
serve, Mr.  Munkchip,  that  the  sun 
is  slipping  red  and  gold  and  bronze 
into  the  purple  bosom  of  the  Cat- 
skills,  let's  wake  Tityrus  and  mix 
him  a  dry  martini  and  tell  him  some 
other  pieces  of  mischief  that  can  be 
done  with  gin." 

Mr.  Chipmunk  aroused  Tityrus 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  dropping 
a  beechnut  burr  upon  his  nose.  He 
escorted  us  to  the  pasture  gate, 
bade  us  a  polite  adieu  and  then 
scurried  off  on  his  own  business 
along  the  devious  route  of  a  zigzag 
rail  fence.  For  a  second  I  was 
tempted  to  follow  him. 

Back  at  the  old  manse  we  pursued 
our  classical  studies  by  mixing  up 
a  few  of  the  gin  drinks  (a  list  of 
which  is  appended)  that  have  won 
the  respect  and  affection  of  prac- 
tically all  members  of  the  human 
family,  from  grandma  to  the  gover- 
ness. 

Tityrus  and  I  returned  to  our  re- 
spective offices  on  Monday  morning 
nobler,  wiser  and  better  men  for  our 
fleeting  contact  with  nature. 

Gin  and  Tonic 
2  oz.  dry  gin 
a  10  oz.  glass 
2  ice  cubes 

a  bottle  of  Billy  Baxter's  Tonic  Water 

Gin  and  Bitters 
a  4  oz.  glass 
1%  oz.  dry  gin 


3  or  4  da.shes  of  Angostura  l)itlers 
Fill  up  glass  with  iced  water 

Tom  Collins 
Dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
in  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  add  two 
ounces  of  dry  gin,  cracked  ice  and 
fill  up  with  a  quality  mineral  water. 
Use  a  10  or  12  ounce  glass. 

Gin  Fizz 
Shake  up  thoroughly  with  cracked 
ice: 

%  oz.  lemon  juice 
1  teaspoonful  sugar 
W-y  oz.  dry  gin 

Strain  into  a  highball  glass  and 
fill  up  with  a  quality  mineral  water. 

Silver  Fizz 
A  Silver  Fizz  is  made  by  adding 
the  white  of  an  egg  to  the  Gin  Fizz 
recipe.  If  your  hand  slips  and  the 
yolk  gets  in,  you  will  have  a  Golden 
Fizz.  The  Fizz  comes  from  the 
sparkle  in  the  mineral  water — so  the 
sooner  you  drink  it  after  it  is  made 
— the  fizzier  it  will  be. 

Singapore  Gin  Sling 
Probably  one  of  the  most  glamor- 
ous drinks  we  know  of  is  the  Singa- 
pore Gin  Sling,  which  is  supposed 
to  come  from  the  renowned  Straits 
of  Singapore.  This  is  how  it  is  made 
there : 

1  oz.  lemon  juice 

1  oz.  cherry  liqueur 

2  oz.  dry  gin 

Shake  well  and  strain  into  high- 
ball glass.  Add  mineral  water  and 
decorate  with  a  slice  of  orange  and 
a  few  sprigs  of  mint.  And  the  trick 
that  makes  the  drink  perfect  is  to 
drip 

4  drops  of  benedict  ine 
4  drops  of  cognac 

down  the  centre  of  the  drink. 

Dry  Martini 

The  best  known  and  probably  the 
most  popular  cocktail  in  the  world 
is  the  Dry  Martini.  Every  one  has 
his  or  her  own  formula  for  this  mix- 
ture, but  basically  they  all  agree  on 
the  main  ingredients  which  are  dry 
gin  and  French  vermouth.  For  each 
cocktail 

2/3  dry  gin 

1/3  Noilly  Prat  French  Vermouth 
Please  leave  out  the  olive  or  the 
onion.  Stir  in  a  tall  mixing  glass 
with  a  long  spoon  with  plenty  of 
cracked  ice.  Twist  on  top  of  each 
cocktail  a  little  bit  of  oil  or  zest 
from  a  piece  of  lemon  peel  and  call 
it  a  day. 

Here  follows  a  partial  list  of 
nationally  known  gins.  I  do  not  as- 
sert that  it  is  complete,  but,  at  least 
it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction: 

American  Dry  Gin 

American  Distilling  Co. 
Ancient  Bottle  Gin 

Seagram  Distillers  Cory. 
Barclay's  de  luxe 
Barclay's  Gold  Label 

Jaijies  Barclay  and  Co. 


For  years  now,  Angostura  has  been  a 
basic  part  of  good  drinks.  Those  who 
understand  the  fine  art  of  living  well 
know  that,  whether  it's  a  tall  one  or  a 
cocktail,  it  takes  Angostura  to  blend 
ingredients  happily  together. 

But  there's  something  else  that 
Angostura  does!  Angostura  is  the  pre- 
scription of  Dr.  Siegert  and  has  tonic, 
appetite-awakening  qualities  that 
contribute  a  zesty  plus  to  any  drink 
in  which  it  is  used.  Remember  those 
two  big  reasons  why  Angostura  Bitters 
makes  good  drinks  better  still! 


YOU'LL  StRvt 


ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN  CORP.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York  City 

Write  for  Free  Mixing  Guide 


9  0  Proof.  Distilled  t  r  o  n.  100';  grain  neutral  .spirits. 
National  Distillers  I' ro  ducts  Corporation,  New  York  City 
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THE 

SPOON 

IS  THE 

ENEMY 

OF  THE 

HIGH-BALL 

BjHy>^BXter  orisinaied  the 
self-stirring  theory 

^he  learned  that  a  drink 
may  be  stirred  without  the 
aid  of  a  spoon 

— learned  that  to  agitate 
with  a  spoon  stirs  out  the 
bubbles  and  makes  flat 
the  drink. 

The  ONLY  way  to  stir  a 
perfect  high-ball  is  by  using 

self-stirring 

Billy  Baxter 

CLUB  SODA 

Four  dozen  10  oz.  bottles  to 
the  case,  $7.00  delivered 
into  your  pantry. 

Booklets,  order  cards,  on 
request. 

BILLY  BAXTER,  Cheswiok,  Pa. 


Adventure  —  right  tit  your  own 
table  —  with  these  inlcruaiionally 
famous  allies  of  gnoJ  ealing. 
Like  having  a  great  r-rench  chef 
in  your  own  kiichen. 

★  FROM  ICELAND  -  Boiled  Brook 
Trout,  fresli  wiili  the  tang  of  Arccic 
waters.  Ready  to  saute  and  serve. 
5  fish  to  tin  75f 

★  FROM  POLAKO-Tender  breast  of 
milk-fed  ciucken  in  savoury  br  th 

—  ready  lo  seivc.  1  lb.  tin  .  J1.25 

■k  COOKED  eONElESS  POLISH  HAM 

a  superb  example  oi  ilie  art  of  cur- 
ing and  cooking.  4  lb.  tin  ^.00 

★  GARLIC  VINEGAR  to  add  Zist  to 
sa.ads.  13  02.  bottle    .    .    .  SOp 

★  TWINIHG  S  EARL  GREY  S  MIXTURE 

—  the  arismcrat  of  tcjs.  Grown  in 
China  and  India.  1  lb.  tin    .  J2.50 

Send  for  Our  Connoisseurs'  food 
Booklei  "L" 

NpimmpicHEfi 
ScHLEmrriER 


BelJow's  Fine  Club 
Bellow's  Old  Tom 
Bellow's  Club  Special  (Imported) 
Bellow's  Private  Stock  (Imported) 

Bellows  &  Co. 
Bols  Geneva  Gin 

G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co. 
Booth's  House  of  Lords 
Booth's  Old  Tom  Gin 
I  Booth's  High  and  Dry 
Booth's  Old  Tom  (domestic) 
Park  &  Tilford  Import  Corp. 
Burnett's  White  Satin  de  luxe 
Burnett's  White  Satin  London  Dry 

Broivne  Vintners 
Calvert  Gin 

Calvert  Distilling  Corp. 
Coates  Plymouth  Gin 

G.  H.  Mumm 
De  Kuypers 
John  De  Kuyper 

F.  C.  G. 
Faber,  Coe  &  Gregg 

Five  O'clock  Cocktail 

Hiram  Walker  &  Sons 
Fleischmann's 

Fleischmann  Distilling  Corp. 
Gilbey's  London  Dry 

National  Distillers  Prods. 
Gordon's 
I  Gordon's  Old  Tom 

Somerset  Importers,  Ltd. 

G.  &  W.  London  Dry 
Gooderham  &  Worts,  Lid.  (Detroit) 

Holloway's 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale 
Hiram  Walker's  London  Dry 

Iliram  Walker  &  Sons 
John  Collins 

Gooderham  &  Worts,  Ltd. 
Kessler's 

Seagram  Distillers  Corp. 
McKesson  London  Dry 

McKesson  &  liobbins 
Milshire 

Heuhlein  ct  Bro. 
Nicholson  Dry  Gin 
Nicholson  Old  Tom 

Julius  Wile  Sons 
Old  Colony 

American  Distilling  Co. 

Old  Drum 

Calvert  Distilling  Corp. 

Old  Mr.  Boston 

Beji  Burk,  Inc. 

Old  Quaker 

Schenley   Distillers  Corp. 

Park  &  Tilford  London  Dry 

Park  it  Tiljord  Import  Corp. 
Paul  Jones  Gin 

Frankjort  Distilleries 

Schenley's  London  Dry 

Schenley  Dislillcrs  Corp. 

Seagram's  King-Arthur 

Seagram  Distillers  Corp. 

Silver  Wedding 

Schenley   Distillers  Corp. 

Three  Feathers  Gin 

Oldetyme  Distillers 

White  Swan 

Iliram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc. 


IMPROVED  LARD 

Martha  Logan,  wlio  works  for 
Swift  and  Company  and  who  in 
herself  is  a  sort  of  cotn])ositc  por- 
trait of  a  lady,  of  Helen  Hayes, 
Heddy  Lamarr,  John  Wesley,  Dr. 
Sherman  and  Aesculapius,  talked  to 
me  at  lunch  with  great  persuasion 
about  glycerides.  If  any  person  ex- 
cept Martha  had  mentioned  this 
subject  just  as  I  was  enjoying  a 
cold  broiled  wood  pigeon,  a  per- 
fectly mixed  green  salad  and  a 
bottle  of  '29  Clos  de  Mure  de 
Larnage,  I  would  have  put  on  my 
toupet  and  would  have  stalked 
majestically  out  of  the  Barberry 


Room  in  high  dudgeon.  However,  as 
you  may  have  gathered,  it  was 
Martha  who  was  talking.  There  was 
a  look  in  her  eye,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean,  as  she  discussed  Linolin, 


Burnet,  here  shown  in  another  of  Miss 
Mansfield's  delightjtd  drawings,  is  an 
old-jashioned.  herb  used  in  former  days 
to  add  flavor  to  cooling  drinks.  Re- 
printed from  "An  Artist's  Herbal," 
courtesy  The  Macmill an  C ompany . 
Original  draming  owned  by  the  Herb 
Society  of  A  rnerica 


Olcin,  Palmatin  and  Stearin.  I  lis- 
tened at  first  with  the  politeness 
that  was  due  the  lady,  then  with 
respect  and  then  with  fascination. 

To  sum  up  her  story,  it  seems 
that  the  food  chemists  of  the  House 
of  Swift  have,  after  years  of  ex- 
f)eriment,  found  a  way  to  stabilize 
lard,  the  finest  natural  shortening 
that  ever  was  used  in  your  mother's 
or  your  grandmother's  kitchen. 

I  once  knew  a  charming  lady  in 
her  early  nineties  who  had  silver- 
white  hair,  keen,  friendly  eyes  and 
j)leasantly  wrinkled  cheeks.  Occa- 
sionally I  was  honored  by  an  invi- 
tation to  take  tea  with  her.  On  such 
a.  visit  we  si|)ped  our  Formosa 
Oolong  from  egg-shell  thin  China 
cups  and  talked  of  life  and  she  told 
me  that  once  her  mother  had  awak- 
ened her  in  the  night  and  said: 

"Ari.se,  my  daughter,  and  go  to 
thy  daughter  lor  thy  daughter's 
daughter  hath  had  a  daughter." 

The  only  ])oint  of  this  story  is 
that  in  those  days  all  of  these 
daughters  and  everybody  else's 
dcaughters  u.sed  lard  in  their  kitchens 
as  a  shortening  agent  for  crisp  flaky 
pie  crust,  to  grease  the  griddle  and 
for  the  my.steries  of  deep  frying 
from  which  emerged  such  tender 
delicacies  as  the  doughnut  or  as  I 
knew  it  as  a  boy — the  "fried  cake." 

Lard,  however,  had  certain  in- 
herent (lisad\aiilages.  Like  its  com- 
peers, butter  and  suet,  it  would  fi- 
nally become  rancid  and  unusable 
so  that  when  some  smart  person 
came  along  with  a  chemically  treat- 
ed and  synthesized  vegetable  oil, 
lard  gradually  withdrew  into  the 
culinary  dog-hon.se.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  is  about  to  emerge,  due 
to  the  high  command  of  a  chemist 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  South 
American  guiac  tree.  So  lard  is  back 
on  the  maj)  again  in  a  big  waj-  with 
all  of  its  fine  nutritional  qualities 
and  none  of  its  former  faults. 
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Gin  which  is  neither  highly 
flavored  nor  excessively 
harsh  with  alcohol  requires 
much  care  and  knowledge 
to  produce.  Our  gin  is  dis- 
tilled according  to  a  private 
formula  worked  out  after 
great  study  in  association 
with  English  distillers. 

It  is  soft  and  bland, without 
predominating  flavor,  as  in 
fine  imported  gin,  and  is 
perfection  for  use  in  Mar- 
tini Cocktails  or  cool  sum- 
mer drinks. 

Distilled  at  90  proof  jrom 
100%  grain  neutral  spirits. 

^eat  ^Wo>^  ^if^ 
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Ifief  11  lie  aMe  lo  say... 

"We  were  married  at  the  Sherry 
Netherlands  remembering  the  gai- 
ety, and  the  charming  ease  with 
which  every  detail  was  attended 
to!  Our  wealth  of  experience  as- 
sures you  exquisite  catering,  either 
in  your  home,  or  here  at 

Th,  SHERRV  MTHERLAND 

5th  Ave.  at  59th  St.  •  Eugene  Voif,  Mgr. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


For  FREE  booklet  of  over 
80  Rum  Recipes,  write 


r 

■       R.  U.  DELAPENHA  &  CO.,  Inc. 
I  Agents  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

^Dept^^^^Uigh^t^^JewYork 


PREFERRED 

Ift^  tlioie  wlio  Itnow 

If  you  seek  the  ultimate  in  smart 
living,  service  and  convenience, 
consider  The  Drake.  Every  service 
of  the  modern  metropolitan  hotel 
is  here,  along  with  on  atmosphere 
of  quiet  refinement.  Here  ore 
pleosont  suites,  tastefully  deco- 
rated. All  of  which  tend  to  com- 
plete the  perfect  design  for  living. 

Immediate  or  Fall  Occupancy 

Yearly  Lease  Furnished  or  Un- 
furnished . . .  Seasonal,  monthly 
or  shorter  accommodations  in 
Furnished  Rooms  or  Suites. 

HOTEL  /J 

"new  YORK'S  SMART 
APARTMENT  HOTEL" 

440  Pork  Avenue  at  56th  Street 
W.  W.  MYERS,  Manager 


A   PERFECT  SOUFFLE 

The  perfect  cliniiix  for  a  dinner 
for  four  one  niglit  at  the  Sherry- 
Netherlands  was  a  souffle  par  ex- 
cellence. Upon  enquiry  from  Eugene 
Voigt,  ho.st  sam  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche,  I  found  for  the  pleasure  of 
my  readers  that  (his  culinary  syni- 
I)hony  was  composed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  — 
7  eggs 

%  cup  milk 
2  tbsp.  sugar 

Boil  sugar  and  milk.  .\dd  yolks 
of  7  eggs  and  allow  to  cool.  Whip 
the  whites  of  7  eggs  and  add  to 
above  with  a  liqueur  glass  and  a 
half  of  Cointreau.  Mix  well  and 
put  in  hot  oven  in  a  souffle  dish 
for  10  minutes. 


GUIDE   TO  ALCOHOLS 

"Grossman's  Guide  to  Wines, 
Spirits  and  Beers"  has  now  made 
its  appearance  through  the  publish- 
ng  house  of  Sherman  and  Spoerer. 
It  is  a  monumental  work  upon  the 
subject  by  Harold  J.  Grossman.  It  is 
well  informed,  well  illustrated  and 
well  indexed.  It  retails  at  $o.00  and 
may  be  ordered  through  your  book- 
seller or  from  Country  Life. 


FALL  RACING  PROSPECTS 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

that  it  will  reach  you  through 
Country  Life  before  it  gets  into 
the  newspapers.  Here  they  are: 

Sept.  23 — Lawrence  Realization, 
Fall  Highweight  Handicap  and 
Brook  Steeplechase.  (This  date  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Monday,  which  speaks 
for  itself.) 

Sept.  24 — Manhattan  Handicap. 
(This  gallop  is  at  one  mile  and  one- 
half  with  $10,000  added  and  is  a 
natural  build  up  to  the  New  York 
Handicap.) 

Sept.  25— The  Matron  Stakes. 
(This  is  for  two-year-old  fillies  and 
Level  Best,  which  may  be  the  cham- 
pion, is  not  eligible.) 

Sept.  26 — Jerome  Handicap. 
Sept.  27— Broad  Hollow  Steeple- 
chase. 

Sept.  28— The  Futurity,  The 
Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup.   (The  Fu- 


turity needs  no  introduction;  the 
Cup  is  at  two  miles  and  is  at 
weight-for-age.) 

Oct.  1 — Ladies'  Handicaj).  (This 
gallop  is  at  one  mile  and  one-half 
for  fillies  and  mares  with  $1;>,000 
added  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  races 
in  the  country.  It  probably  will 
bring  out  James  Cox  Brady's  War 
Plumage,  a  magnificent  mare  on 
which  a  book  could  be  written  in- 
stead of  the.se  few  lines.) 

Oct.  2— The  Vosburgh.  (This  is 
at  all  ages  and  is  run  in  memory  of 
Walter  S.  Vosburgh,  a  man  on 
whom  this  reporter  could  write  a 
book — and  maybe  should.) 

Oct.  4 — The  Grand  National. 
(This  is  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
American  steeplechasing  and  I'll  bet 
you  a  new  hat  right  now  that  it  is 
quite  a  race.  Incidentally,  I  think 
Pete  Bostwick's  Cottesmore  will  win 
it.  But  that's  climbing  out  on  a 
limb.) 

Oct.  5 — The  New  York  Handicap, 
the  Champagne  Stakes.  (The  handi- 
cap carries  $50,000  in  added  money 
and  that  speaks  for  itself.  Vander- 
bilt  thinks  that  it  may  take  five 
years  to  make  it  the  greatest  race 
in  America,  and  five  times  50  is  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  It's  a  lot  of 
money  but  Alfred  Vanderbilt  comes 
from  a  family  that  learned  a  long 
time  ago  that  you  really  can  accom- 
plish things  with  money.  Watch  him 
and  keep  an  eye  on  the  New  York 
Handicap.  The  Champagne,  follow- 
ing the  Junior  Champion  and  the 
Futurity,  may  be  just  another 
race.) 

When  you  look  over  this  list  you 
probably  can  see  why  Belmont 
should  follow  Saratoga.  In  other 
years,  when  that  was  the  order,  the 
Junior  Champion  at  one  mile  fol- 
lowed the  Futurity,  at  six  and  one- 
half  furlongs.  The  J.  C.  meant 
something  in  those  days,  but  now, 
coming  a  week  before  the  Futurity, 
it  means  nothing.  Add  to  that  this 
important  fact:  the  dates  following 
Saratoga  include  Labor  Day,  and  on 
Labor  Day  this  year  33,000  people 
were  jammed  into  Aqueduct,  which 
is  uncomfortable  when  20,000  peo- 
ple come  out.  Bet  your  neighbor  a 
hat  that  Belmont  will  follow  Sara- 
toga next  year,  and  you'll  be  wear- 
ing a  nice  new  felt,  gratis. 


DRINKS  NEVER 
TASTE  THIN 
WITH 

GORDON'S  GIN 


GORDON'S  HAS 
THE  ADVANTAGE 
OF 

LIQUEUR  QUALITY 
&  HIGH  PROOF 

94.4 


ordon's 


Stephen  Sanfonl  and  John  Ilai/  Whitney  watch  their  liorsex  trork  dnriiKj  the  earli/ 
ni(iniin<i  at  Saratoga;  Mr.  Whitney  i.s  on  famed  Eaxter  Hero 


100%  Neutral  Spirits 
Distilled  from  Grain 

Copyright  1940,  Gordon's  Dry  Gin  Co.,  ltd. 
Linden,  N.  J. 
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OVERLOOKING 
CENTRAL  PARK 


uisitely  con- 
ceived, two  to  seven  rooms  with 
private  serving  pantries,  including 
complete  upkeep  of  the  apartment, 
linen,  light  and  refrigeration  ...  a 
few  attractive  one  room  apartments 
available  .  .  .  yearly  and  seasonal 
leases  at  reasonable  rentals. 
Subway  to  Fair  at  the  door. 


Henr>-  A. 
'  Managing 


-SiWOfPLAZA- 


rge  Suler, 
t  Managel 


FIFTH  AVE  •  58TH  TO  SQTH  STREETS  •  NEW  YORK 


Traditional  C^oi^uiXk^J^i' 
of  Old  Vireinia 

A  250-acre  seaside  "Dominion  of 
Pleasure" — traditional  hospitality  — 
smartly  modern  — and  crowned  by  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  of  vacationing 
in  the  one  exactly  right  place.  ♦Fam- 
ous Name  bands  feature  a  complete 
recreation  program.  Luxurious  appoint- 
ments, famous  cuisine,  fireproof  Sur- 
prisingly moderate  American  Plan 
Rates.  *Advance  reservations  advisable. 

Optn  All  Yair— Restricted  Clientele 

Write  for  "Booklet  D  " 

CAVALIEIL 

HOTEL  ■  BEACH  CLUB '  COUNTRY  CLUB 

Roland  Eaton.  AUirnignii>  Director 


THE  OLD  KILL 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

no  greater  fishing  pleasure  than  to 
have  before  me  rising  trout  that 
demand  of  me  my  utmost  skill  in 
order  to  take  them. 

The  old  Kill  isn't  a  dry  fly  stream 
in  the  sense  that  most  rivers  are. 
It  has  very  little  in  the  way  of 
hatches.  Its  clear,  gravelly  bed  that 
is  so  easy  to  wade  doesn't  lend  it- 
self to  insect  life.  And  yet,  because 
of  the  clarity  of  the  water,  I  have 
had  wonderful  dry  fly  fishing  on  it 
over  a  period  of  years.  In  the  middle 
of  May  when  the  buds  begin  to  un- 
fold there  are  about  ten  days  of 
hatches  and  the  river  boils  with 
trout  every  afternoon.  But  later 
than  that  the  sight  of  rising  fish, 
with  the  exception  of  natives,  is 
rare.  Then  I  work  along,  fishing  the 
likely  water  and  hoping  that  sud- 
denly, as  I  cast,  absorbed  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  casting,  there  will  be 
a  sloshing  rise  and  I'll  be  fast  to  a 
brownie  that  will  go  anywhere  from 
one  to  four  pounds.  I  have  ranged 
far  for  my  fisiiing  but  I  know  no- 
where else  in  New  York's  open 
waters  where  the  dry  fly  fish  will 
run  so  large. 

The  largest  fish  taken  from  the 
Kill  in  recent  years  was  caught  by 
a  youngster  early  in  the  season  of 
1930.  The  lad  was  fishing  the  Dutch- 
man's pool  with  a  gob  of  worms. 
He  had  a  ten  cent  line  tied  to  a 
long  pole  he'd  cut  in  the  woods.  He 
just  threw  out  his  worms  and  sat 
down  on  the  bank  and  waited. 
When  tlie  strike  came  it  was  a  good 
one.  It  took  all  his  strength  to  get 
the  fish  into  shallow  water.  He  was 
all  alone  and  there  was  no  one 
within  calling  distance.  His  rod  bent 
.so  much  that  he  couldn't  lift  the 
fish  out  onto  the  shore.  Fortunately 
the  hook  was  embedded  deeply  and 
the  line  held.  In  desperation  he 
worked  the  great  trout  into  the 
shallows  again  and  taking  up  his 
raincoat  and  droi)ping  his  rod  he 
plunged  in  after  the  floundering 
fish.  He  wrapi)ed  the  raincoat 
around  him  .somehow  and  carried 
him  to  shore.  It  was  a  nice  fish. 
Twelve  pounds  and  two  ounces. 

No  one  knows  how  many  big  fish 
have  been  taken  there  in  the  last 
few  years.  Fishermen  come  to  the 
Kill  from  far  away.  They  fish  and 
go  home.  Becau.se  there  are  few 
places  to  staj'  on  the  river  the 
anglers  make  their  headquarters 
.some  distance  away  from  the  stream. 
The  people  in  the  village  rarely 
hear  of  their  catches  except  by 
chance.  Such  a  case  happened  la.st 
year  when  one  of  the  local  fisher- 
men met  a  man  leaving  the  stream 
to  get  into  his  car  and  drive  away. 
The  local  man  asked  him  his  luck. 
The  catch  of  the  stranger  turned 
out  to  be  one  fish,  but  it  was  a  stray 
rainbow  that  stretched  all  the  way 
around  the  man's  waist  in  his  shoot- 
ing coat.  The  head  showed  at  one 
pocket  and  the  tail  came  out  of  the 
other.  That  fish  weighed  over  ten 
pounds  and  but  for  the  chance 
meeting  the  town  would  never  have 
known  of  its  being  caught. 

The  pool  below  Buffam's 'bridge 
has  its  quota  of  big  ones.  Two  years 


ago  a  friend  of  mine  stopped  there 
to  fish,  only  to  find  a  group  of  kids 
in  swimming.  They  were  diving 
from  the  bridge  into  the  deep  water 
directly  below  it  and  creating  quite 
a  commotion.  As  he  prepared  to 
leave  his  glance  passed  the  shallow- 
ledge  at  the  head  of  the  pool  where 
the  spring  comes  in  and  stopped. 
Lined  up  in  water  less  than  two 
feet  deep  and  perfectly  clear  were  a 
school  of  big  ones.  Not  one  in  the 
fourteen  was  smaller  than  thsee 
pounds.  The  water  was  low  and 
clear  and  the  fish  were  already 
frightened.  My  friend  didn't  catch 
any  but  it's  nice  to  know  that  when 
you  fish  there  you  are  fishing  over 
dynamite. 

Twice  while  fishing  that  pool  I 
have  had  one  of  those  old  canni- 
bals try  to  rob  me  of  the  fish  I  was 
playing.  The  first  time  it  was  almost 
dark  and  all  I  could  see  was  the 
swirl  and  the  flash  that  engulfed  the 
struggling  10-inch  fish  on  my  line. 
I  reeled  in  to  find  the  ragged  tooth- 
marks  on  my  fish.  The  second  time 
it  was  mid-afternoon  and  the  water 
was  low  and  clear.  Tlie  fish  were 
rising  at  the  tail  of  the  pool.  I  had 
already  released  three  natives  and 
one  brown.  I  saw  a  long  dark 
shadow  come  down  almost  to  the 
point  of  the  island  with  its  stony 
beach  where  the  pool  spills  over, 
and  swing  across  to  the  east  bank 
where  the  water  runs  deep  under 
the  overhanging  trees. 

KNOWING  that  he  must  have  seen 
me  I  continued  to  fish  the 
west  bank  for  a  while  before  I  drifted 
my  fly  into  the  shadows  under  the 
slanting  trunks.  There  was  no  an- 
swering rise.  Between  rests  I  shifted 
from  dry  fly  to  nymphs  and 
streamers  and  back  to  dry  flies 
again.  A  small  trout  ro.se  ahead  of 
nie.  I  cast  to  him  and  when  he  rose 
he  was  hooked.  Simultaneous  with 
the  splash  of  his  rise  I  saw  the  dark 
shadow  slide  across  the  shallow 
sands  and  streak  off  out  of  my 
vision  in  pursuit  of  the  fish  on  my 
line.  I  let  the  fish  run  in  the  hopes 
that  the  big  one  would  take  him 
and,  perhaps,  if  I  gave  him  enough 
time  I  could  hook  him. 

My  fish  suddenly  went  lifeless 
and  swung  around  below  me  in  the 
current.  He  came  in  like  a  dead 
fish  and  I  thought  that  the  big 
brown  must  have  struck  him,  al- 
though I  could  see  no  marks  and 
had  felt  no  strike  on  the  line. 
.\s  he  touched  my  waders  the  small 
trout  came  to  life  and  went  skitter- 
ing off  on  the  surface.  He  was  11 
inches  long  and  that  black  shadow 
that  had  gone  chasing  after  him 
had  left  him  paralyzed  with  a  fear 
that  he  lost  only  at  the  solid  con- 
tact with  my  waders. 

I  have  spent  long  hours  on  the 
mill  pond.  The  flow  is  wide  between 
the  cut-under  banks,  from  the  deep 
hole  at  the  head  to  the  deeper  one 
just  above  the  low  dam.  Along  the 
western  shore  the  pines  and  oaks 
are  thick  and  high  to  cast  long 
shadows  across  the  still  water.  The 
trout  line  up  near  the  bank  to  take 
the  slowly  drifting  food.  Here  the 
fish  are  mostly  natives,  except  where 
the  water  is  deepest  along  the  cut 
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banks  or  uiuk-r  tlio  bijt  elm  thai 
leans  out  over  the  water  with  its 
roots  digging  clown  into  the  stream. 
Many  of  the  fish  in  that  pool  are 
old  friends  of  mine.  I've  eaught 
them  over  and  over  again.  Those 
are  the  smaller  ones.  There  are  some 
others  that  bear  the  scars  of  my 
hooks  that,  had  they  been  landed, 
would  never  have  been  returned. 

Once  I  located  a  five  pounder 
under  an  old  log  near  the  head  of 
the  east  bank.  I  discovered  him  as 
I  walked  along  the  shore  and  saw 
his  tail  waving  gracefully  with  the 
passage  of  the  water  as  it  showed 
below  the  log.  I  saw  him  again  sev- 
eral times  lying  in  plain  view  just 
outside  the  log  with  its  tangle  of 
small  branches  where  he  made  his 
home.  The  same  fish  or  another  one 
of  the  same  size  was  there  again 
the  following  year  until  a  flood 
washed  the  log  on  down  the  river. 
Whenever  I  pa,ssed  I  tried  to  temjjt 
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him  with  a  streamer  or  a  large  sal- 
mon dry  fly.  I  never  ro.se  him,  al- 
though once  I  did  have  a  rise  there 
and  pulled  a  small  fish  clear  of  the 
water  in  my  effort  to  keep  what  I 
thought  was  the  big  fellow  from 
reaching  the  safety  of  that  tangle  of 
branches.  I  could  have  taken  him 
at  night  with  live  bait  or  on  a  gob 
of  worms  during  a  flood  but  I 
wanted  him  on  a  fly  or  not  at  all. 
I'm  not  sorry  I  didn't  catch  him. 
He  kept  my  interest  up  much  longer 
alive  than  he  ever  could  have  dead. 

Woven  into  the  pattern  of  the  olfl 
Kill  is  my  friend  Al.  The  years  have 
mellowed  him  and  he  has  a  little 
trouble  with  the  fences  I  still  ho]) 
over  easily.  Each  year  he  fishes  the 
dry  fly  a  little  longer  but  always 
he  falls  back  on  the  old  wet  flies 
he  fished  the  Kill  with  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is  something  of  a  blow  to 
the  pride  we  take  in  our  tackle  prog- 
ress to  see  the  catches  Al  makes  on 
the  same  flies  and  the  same  short 
wet  fly  leaders  he  used  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  Coachman  and  the 
Professor,  fished  under  the  over- 
hanging fringes  on  the  faster  runs, 
still  hold  their  magic. 

We  call  Al  the  "Mayor,"  not  be- 
cause he  is  the  mayor  of  the  village 
but  becau.se  we  think  the  title  fits 
his  figure  and  his  bearing.  The  vil- 
lage isn't  incorporated  and  conse- 
quently has  no  mayor,  but  Al,  stand- 


ing higii  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  is  the  postmaster.  Post- 
masting  is  a  fine  profession.  At  three 
o'clock  every  day  during  the  season 
the  "Mayor"  is  free  to  go  fishing 
and  the  chances  are  09  to  one  that 
he'll  go. 

When  a  trout  strikes  the  "Mayor's" 
fly  he  gives  a  (juick  "Hi!"  and 
strikes  back.  He  has  been  doing 
that,  he  claims,  since  he  cauglit  iiis 
first  fish.  It  helps  me  keep  track  of 
how  many  strikes  he's  having  when 
I  can't  .see  him  around  .some  bend, 
but  it's  hard  on  the  light  leaders  I 
.sometimes  persuade  him  to  use.  One 
night  I  spliced  his  line  to  some  back- 
ing as  we  sat  comfortably  talking 
to  some  friends.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished the  splice  Al  reeled  in  the  line 
while  I  sat  across  the  room  and  let 
it  run  through  my  fingers  to  keep  it 
clear.  When  he  resumed  his  talking 
I  tightened  up  on  the  line  and  gave 
a  couple  of  jerks  and  a  wiggling  run 
in  imitation  of  a  native  striking. 
Dignity  faded  as  the  "Mayor" 
pulled  his  right  hand  up  in  a  sweep- 
ing arc  and  yelled,  "Hi!"  while  his 
chair  balanced  precariously  on  the 
point  of  going  over  backward. 

I've  seen  him  pull  small  fish  ten 
or  twelve  feet  clear  of  the  water 
time  after  time.  He  loses  a  lot  of 
flies  that  way  and  he's  a  sucker  for 
a  big  fish.  I've  tried  to  cure  him  of 
that  heavy  strike  but  I'm  afraid 
that  I  never  will  and  even  if  I  did 
no  amount  of  fish  would  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  that  characteristic 
"Hi!"  and  the  sight  of  his  bending 
rod. 

His  fishing  has  changed  a  little 
with  the  years.  I  remember,  long 
ago,  a  day  when  Al  came  down  to 
the  stream  with  a  long  pair  of  scis- 
sors hanging  down  the  front  of  the 
hunting  vest  he  uses  to  carry  his 
fishing  gear  in.  A  few  days  before 
he  had  noticed  the  small  pair  I 
carry  in  my  fishing  vest  and  had 
decided  to  adopt  the  idea,  himself. 
Sometimes  now  I  find  him  with  an- 
other new  piece  of  equipment,  a 
jeweler's  glass,  which  he  screws  into 
his  eye  to  see  more  readily  the  eyes 
of  the  smaller  flies  he  is  coming  to 
use. 

Now,  when  it  grows  dark  and 
there  are  a  few  rising  fish  that  he 
can't  take  on  a  wet  fly  I  hear  him 
call,  "Hey,  Lee.  They're  rising  up 
here.  Big  ones.  Come  on  up  in  a 
hurry."  And  I  go  up  to  fish  while 
the  "Mayor"  spots  them  and  tells 
me  long  before  I  raise  them  just 
how  long  they  are  and  when  they 
were  last  hooked.  That  keeps  up 
until  it  is  too  dark  to  see  and  we 
walk  back  to  the  car  in  the  soft 
darkness  and  the  rich  scent  of  the 
fullness  of  the  fields  and  trees. 

There's  a  thrill  in  roaming  to  far 
streams  and  fishing  new  waters.  I 
find  new  pleasure  in  the  unknown 
pool  around  the  bend.  But  there's  a 
deep  satisfaction  in  knowing  the 
old  Kill  intimately,  watching  its 
slow  changes  with  the  floods  of 
every  spring,  and  having  a  friend 
who  loves  the  river  as  much  as  I 
tlo,  who  will  fish  with  me  or  walk 
along  watching  for  rises  and  talk- 
ing of  trout  in  certain  spots  as  if 
they  really  were  the  old  friends  they 
seem  tt)  be. 
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FOR  ALL  YEAR  OR  WINTER  OCCUPANCY 
SINGLE  ROOMS  AT  AHRACTIVE  MONTHLY  RENTALS 

• 

Henry  A.  Rost,  President  and  Managing  Director 

THE  PLAZA,  FACING  CENTRAL  PARK 

FIFTH  AVENUE  •  AT  FIFTY-NINTH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


E  FENCE 


PRIVACY— PROTECTION 

Frivocy  with  dignity  and  protection  witli  peace 
of  mind,  are  combined  in  on  enduring  Page 
Fence — of  tlie  style  ond  metal  best  suited  to 
your  Individual  needs. 

K^^PS  THAT  HEALTHY  COMPLEXION! 

•  When  your  property  is  Page  fenced  you  have  a  double  safeguard.  The  fence 
protects  children,  lawns  and  gardens.  Extra  heavy  galvanizing  protects  your  fence 
and  maintains  its  original  "healthy  complexion."  And  there's  a  plus  safeguard 
when  Page  winged  channel  posts  are  used — the  only  posts  exclusively  for  use 
with  chain  link  fence.  They  are  stronger  and  last  longer.  Properly  erected  on  these 
posts,  your  Page  Fence  is  up  to  stay.  Write  to  PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh  or  San  Francisco  for  book,  "Fence 
Facts,"  and  name  of  nearest  distributor  who  is  a  factory-trained,  responsible  local 
business  man  permanently  interested  in  every  installation. 
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GREATEST  SPORTING   GOODS   STORE   IN   THE  WORLD 


Warm  in  Zerolite* 

You  who  have  shivered  in  a  duck  bhnd  or  frost-bite 
dink... you  who  sleep  out  of  doors  or  who  brave 
the  Winter  cold...  Abercrombie's  new  Zerolite  is 
for  you!  This  100%  cashmere  winterwear  is 
the  warmest,  weight  for  weight,  ever  developed. 

ZEROLITE   OUTER   SHIRT  — tO 

be  worn  in  place  of  usual  shirt 
and  sweater  for  every  outdoor 
sport  of  Fall  and  Winter. 
Natural  color  or  blue  heather 
mixture.  Illustrated.  ^12.50. 

ZEROLITE   UNDERWEAR— long 

sleeved  shirt  and  long  drawers 
for  maximum  cold-weather 
protection.  For  all  of  the  less- 
active  Winter  sports.  Shirts, 
^12.50.  Drawers,  ^12.50. 

ZEROLITE  PAJAMAS— for  the  sleeping  porch,  the  ski  lodge,  the 
Fall  hunting  trip,  you  are  assured  warm  comfort.  ^25. 

Sizes  for  both  wen  and  women 
*Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 

MADISON  AVENUE  at  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

^bercrombie 
^  Fitch  co. 

CHICAGO:  VON  LENGERKE  Ik   ANTOINE,  33  SOUTH  WABASH   AVI  .NUE 


Guns  8c  Game  . 


A  BETTER  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  DRY  SHOOTING; 
AMERICANA  IN  SPIRIT  AND  SOCKS 


So  far  as  I  know,  the  .22  cal. 
shot  shell  is  the  world's  smallest 
shotgun  load.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended for  use  by  ornithologists  for 
the  collection  of  small  birds.  I  have 
never  employed  it  for  this  purpose, 
but  I  have  used  the  tiny  charge  of 
tiny  shot  to  dissuade  cats  from  col- 
lecting small  birds.  Cats  so  treated 
are  never  seriously  damaged  physi- 
cally, but  they  do  seem  to  forget  their 
traditional  dignified  insolence  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  birds  as  well,  and 
invariably  they  depart  the  premises 
completely  enveloped  in  a  light  blue 
aura  of  dismay. 

But  no  one  ever  expected  anything 
from  the  .22  shot  cartridge,  and  no 
one  ever  had  much  from  it  until  a 
year  or  two  ago  when  the  Mo-Skeet- 
0  Company  of  Monroe,  Mich., 
brought  out  their  miniature  clay  tar- 
get outfit  of  that  name.  The  cartridge 
used  is  the  .22  long  rifle  case  loaded 
with  about  115  No.  12  shot  to  the 
charge,  but  the  gun  is  different.  In- 
stead of  using  a  full  length  smooth 
bored  barrel  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  cartridge,  the  charge,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  section  of  .22  cal.  bar- 
rel, is  relea.scd  through  a  choke-bored 
tube  of  .no  gauge.  The  tube  makes 
all  the  difference,  and  incidentally 
raises  a  very  interesting  question 
concerning  the  ballistics  of  the  .shot- 
gun. 

The  effect  of  the  larger  tube  in  the 
.22-. HO  combination  is  to  convert  a 
hitherto  nearly  useless  cartridge  into 
one  that  gives  patterns  dense  enough 
and  regular  enough  to  break  the 
miniature  targets  at  .50  feet.  The 
manufacturers  of  these  tiny  shotguns 
believe  that  the  improvement  is  <lue 
to  the  effect  of  the  larger  tube  in 
preventing  "balling"  of  the  shot,  but 
one  cannot  but  wonder  if  that  is  the 
only  reason.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  possibility,  at  least,  that  the 
larger  tul>e  may  have  other  influences 
toward  reforming  and  regidating  tlie 
dislril)ution  of  tlie  shot  cliarge  tliat 
might  warrant  study  with  relation  to 
larger  Ijores  and  heavier  charges. 

"Dry  shooting,"  .so  called  because 
live  cartridges  are  not  used  in  the 
practice,  is  a  very  efficient,  very  dull, 
way  to  acquire  and  maintain  skill 
with  shotgun,  rifle,  or  pistol.  It  con- 
sists of  handling  the  weapon  exactly 
as  one  would  do  in  the  field  or  on 
the  range  except  that  empty  cases  or 
dummy  cartridges  are  used  to  take 
the  blow  of  the  firing  pin  when  the 
trigger  is  pulled.  To  get  the  most 
from  it  daily  drills  of  15  or  20  min- 
utes are  necessary.  These  can  be  car- 
ried on  indoors.  The  trouble  with  dry 
shooting  is  that  it  is  not  fun,  but 
work,  and  only  the  earnest  ivspirant 
has  the  will  to  keep  it  up  day  after 
day  when  there  are  more  interesting 
things  to  be  done. 

Ilie    Mo-Skeet-To  —  Remington 


and  the  new  Mossburg  Targo  out- 
fits will,  I  think,  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  shotgun  man  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  cannot  obtain 
regular  practice  at  full-sized  .skeet 
or  trap  shooting,  and  who,  like  the 
writer,  is  too  inert  in  hot  weather 
to  enjoy  snapping  an  empty  gun  at 
various  marks  in  daily  solemn  ritual. 

The  Mossburg  Targo  set  consists 
of  a  special  8-shot  .22  cal.  repeat- 
ing gun  having  a  .22  cal.  smooth 
bore  barrel  threaded  to  receive  a  .410 
choke  tube  8  inches  long.  The  car- 
tridge is  the  .22  long  rifle  shot  car- 
tridge already  described. 

Miniature  golf,  which  flourished 
like  the  Ham  and  Eggs  political  party 
for  a  brief  time,  failed  to  maintain 
its  popularity  because,  or  so  I  sup- 
pose, a  full-size  golfer  had  to  cramp 
his  style  to  make  a  10-foot  drive.  In 
the  target-shooting  game,  however, 
if  the  weight  and  balance  of  the  gun 
are  regular  it  doesn't  matter  much 
whether  one  fires  an  ounce  and  a 
((uarter  of  shot  at  a  full  size  clay 
target  at  .SO  yards,  or  a  very  small 
charge  at  a  much  smaller  target  at 
15  yards  distance.  The  swing  of  the 
gun  and  the  timing  of  the  let-oft'  are 
the  same.  .\lso  the  small  target  at  50 
feet  looks  about  the  same  as  does  the 
larger  target  at  the  longer  range.  I 
would  not  offer  Targo  or  Mo-Skeet- 
To  as  entirely  satisfying  substitutes 
for  regular  practice  with  regular  loads 
and  guns,  but  I  do  find  that  this 
shooting  is  miles  ahead  of  dry  shoot- 
ing practice. 


A  Mo-Skeei-0  fikeet  range  .ihowing  the 
spccialh/  horcd  .22 


The  Mossburg  Company,  which 
manufactures  the  Targo  rig,  took 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  he  who 
uses  a  hand  trap  to  throw  targets  for 
someone  else  to  shoot  at  is  having 
about  as  much  fun  as  he'd  have  if  he 
married  a  girl  by  proxy.  So  they  de- 
signed a  trap  for  the  tiny  targets  that 
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can  be  attached  to  the  barrel  of  the 
gun.  and  cleverly  arranged  so  that 
the  gunner  can  release  his  own  bird 
vvlu'ii  ready  to  shoot.  It  will  give  him 
all  angles  and  elevations  except  the 
crtti.sing  shots.  If  he  is  any  man  at 
all  lie  can  compel  his  wife  or  his  kids 
to  llirow  those  for  him. 


he  Targo  ...  (i  clay  pigeon  trap 
attacked  to  the  barrel  of  the  gun 


T.argo  shooting  can  be  done  almost 
jiywhere.  If  reasonable  precautions 
re  taken  the  backyard  will  ser\e,  or 
he  roof  of  a  city  apartment  house. 
?he  small  shot  lose  velocity  so  rapid- 
y  that  at  30  yards,  unless  a  person 
hould  be  struck  in  the  eye,  he  would 
uflFer  nothing  worse  than  a  stinging 
ensation.  Nevertheless,  like  every 
artridge.  regardless  of  weight  or  cali- 
re,  the  .2!2  shot  shell  has  its  danger 
one  which,  though  comparatively 
mited,  must  be  respected. 

The  Mossburg  gun  has  an  extra 
ifled  tube  for  use  with  regular  rifle 
art  ridges. 

The  Targo  trap  costs  $7.45,  the 
un  $11.75,  targets  less  than  one  cent 
ach,  and  the  .'Zi  shot  shells  retail 
t  around  55  cents  for  a  box  of  50. 
'here  is  a  net,  to  catch  those  targets 
iiat  have  been  missed  and  are  un- 
roken,  costing  $5.95.  Naturally,  I 
aven't  troubled  to  equip  myself  with 
le  net. 


A  STRUCTURE  STANDS 

Last  night  was  a  moon-drenched 
onder  of  wonders,  with  the  fireflies 
liraJling  up  through  the  trees  on  the 
iwn.  Far  away  a  neighbor's  radio 
as  tuned  in  to  the  convention  hall 
P  a  great  political  party. 

The  brassy  tones  of  a  professional 
olitician  disturbed  the  quiet  envi- 
)ns,  and  though  at  that  distance  the 
ords  were  unintelligible  one  knew 
Lstinctively  that  in  all  probability 
le  speaker  was  a  liar.  Now  and  again 
le  summer  night  was  offended  by 
le  shrieks  and  whoops  and  yells  of 
le  partisans. 

It  came  gently  to  my  mind  that  we 
ould  profit  by  a  greater  display  of 
ignity  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
large  of  these  processes  of  govern- 
ent.  The  act  of  choosing  a  man  to 
jld  our  highest  office  and  carry  the 
rrific  responsibility  of  maintaining 


the  nation  during  the.se  fearful  times 
calls  for  more  decorum  than  we  ex- 
pect to  see  at  a  prize  fight. 

The  yelling  and  bellowing  finally 
drove  me  indoors,  where  I  picked  up 
a  copy  of  an  illustrated  magazine  to 
serve  as  a  counter  irritant.  There  I 
came  upon  a  pliotograi)h  of  a  bathing 
beauty  wearing  a  shirt  with  the  first 
stanza  of  the  national  anthem  ])rint- 
ed  thereon. 

I  put  the  thing  away  and  got  out 
an  old  service  pistol,  battered  and 
nicked  and  worn  by  months  of  vio- 
lence. A  grim  relic  of  a  bygone  furious 
struggle  it  is,  and  the  feci  of  it  in  my 
hand  brought  back  visions  of  death, 
devastation,  heroism,  and  suffering. 

Gradually  the  previous  feeling  of 
disgust  and  revulsion  departed,  for 
I  saw  again  that  a  deep,  strong  con- 
viction of  freedom  and  right  runs 
through  our  land,  and  that  neither 
the  blatant  roarings  of  the  dema- 
gogues nor  the  desecration  of  a  na- 
tional symbol  by  a  silly  girl,  nor  any 
of  the  cheapness,  tawdriness,  and 
.selfish  superficialities  which  make  us 
seem  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
others  has  any  power  to  dim  the 
splendid  glory  of  the  structure  raised 
throughout  the  generations  by  Amer- 
ican patriots. 


SARTORIAL  WARNING 

Henry  P.  Davis,  who  is  known  to 
Country  Life  readers  as  a  great 
field  trial  judge  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  "The  Stranger,"  told  me 
once  of  an  incident  occurring  just  be- 
fore his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Davis.  Mrs. 
Davis'  home  was  in  Alabama  and 
Henry  was  being  led  about  and  pre- 
sented by  his  fiancee  for  family 
scrutiny. 

One  afternoon  while  driving  with 
his  bride-to-be,  Henry  observed  a 
thing  that  struck  him  as  being  unique 
and  peculiar.  He  wanted  to  photo- 
graph it  but  his  camera  was  back  in 
his  room  at  the  house  of  that  relative 
of  Mrs.  Davis'  who  was  currently 
conducting  the  inspection  for  the 
family  of  the  bride.  It  was  agreed  to 
return  to  the  house  to  recover  the 
camera. 

This  was  done,  and  Henry,  wear- 
ing plus  fours  and  a  startling  pair  of 
golf  hose,  dashed  into  the  house  and 
grabbed  his  camera.  As  he  emerged 
Mrs.  Davis'  uncle  spoke  to  him  from 
the  shade  of  the  porch. 

"What's  the  excitement,  Henry?" 
he  inquired. 

"Well,  sir,"  explained  Henry  hur- 
riedly, "down  the  road  a  piece  there's 
a  black  woman  with  a  baby  slung  on 
her  back  plowing  a  field  with  a  bull. 
It's  kind  of  a  novel  sight  to  me,  sir, 
and  I  thought  maybe  I'd  take  a  pic- 
ture of  'em." 

"I  see — I  see,"  remarked  the  uncle, 
nodding  his  approval.  Then  he  added, 
"Hank,  I  reckon  maybe  you  better 
go  sort  of  careful.  Those  socks 
o'  ours  liable  to  be  ([uite  a  novelty 
to  the  bull." 


You  Can  Buy  Insurance 
Against  Crippling  Game 


%ttMiii«Aai( 


BUY  A  NEW  WINCHESTER  THIS  YEAR  I 

left— Model  12,  world's  finest 
repeater.  Right — new  Model 
40  Automatic  (Self-loading). 


THE  best  insurance  against 
crippling  game  is  the  kind 
you  can  buy  from  your  Western 
ammunition  dealer — hard-hitting 
Super-X  with  Short  Shot  String 
for  wildfowl,  dense-shooting 
Xpert  with  uniform  patterns  for 
upland  game. 

Few  sportsmen  can  own  a  re- 
triever with  the  sterling  qualities 
of  National  Champion  "Rip," 
shown  above  in  a  most  remark- 
able demonstration  of  the  value 
of  a  good  dog  in  eliminating  the 
loss  of  "flying  cripples." 

But  any  sportsman  can  buy 
Super-X  and  Xpert  in  every  local- 
ity where  he  may  choose  to  hunt 
— and  a  good  retriever  will  ac- 
count for  those  very  few  birds 
which  are  not  killed  cleanly. 

Ask  your  dealer  specifically  for 
Super-X  or  Xpert.  Shoot  only  at 
game  within  the  effective  range  of 
your  gun  and  ammunition  com- 
bination—  and  put  your  birds  in 
the  bag  instead  of  in  the  marsh! 

Let  us  furnish  you  complete  in- 
formation on  effective  loads  for 
all  kinds  of  game.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon below! 


Xpert 

THE  UNIFORM  UPLAND  LOAD 


Name  . 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 
Dept.  J-93,  East  Alton,  Illinois 

Please  mail  your  free  Leaflet  and  76.page  Western  Ammunition 
Handbook  giving  full  particulars  of  Western  World  Champion 
Ammunition  for  shotguns,  rifles  and  pistols. 


Address  

Post  Office  State 


CTOBER,  1940 
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BROOKS  2-IN-l  SHOOTING  COAT 
made  of  showerproofed  Josette 
and  lined  with  the  same  mate- 
rial. Deep  shoulder  pleats  and 
gusset  sleeves  for  maximum 
freednm  of  action.  Whistle  loop 
tr.  Two  outside  bellows 
p  -  .  lined  at  the  bottom  with 
leather  to  prevent  shells  from 
brealving  through.  The  large  in- 
side game-pocket  is  lined  with 
a  rubberized  material.  $29.00. 


Sporting-clothes  that  won't  "work"  in  action  are  always  an- 
noying and  sometimes  ludicrously  incorrect  in  appearance. 
Brooks  Shooting  Clothes  are  made  to  be  practical.  Carefully 
designed  by  sportsmen,  they  are  definitely  utilitarian  and  thus 
become  smart-looking  as  well.  Their  materials,  too,  are  se- 
lected for  the  specific  requirements  they  must  meet.  And  to 
cite  not  the  least  of  their  many  advantages... they  are  sold  by 
men  who  really  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

ESTABLISHED  1818 
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MADISON  AVE.  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  ST.  •  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  •  SAN   FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


For  Good  Shooting  this  Fall 

Cutts  Comp  with  pattern  control 
tubes  provides  for  all  bird  shooting 
with  same  gun.  Uniform  patterns 
assure  clean  kills.  Furnished  for  12, 
16,  20,  .410  ga.  single  barrel,  promptly 
equipped,  our  factory.  New  guns, 
Winchester,  Savage,  Remington  al- 
ready equipped.  Free  folder. 

LYMAN  GUN  SIGHT  CORP. 
52-C  West  St.,  Middlefield,  Conn. 


Member  of  Private  Rod  &  Gun 
Club  will  sell  Ownership  share 
to    Sportsman    who  qualifies 
for  Exclusive  and  restricted 
Membership 
Limited  to  60  members 


HUNTING 

DEER  BEAR 


FISHING 

BASS  TROUT 


2700  Acres  woodland  estate 
surrounding  Clubhouse 

Large  Lake  and  Four  Miles  of 
Trout  Streams  stocked  annually. 
All  completely  owned  by  the 
Club  since  organization  in  1918. 
Only  2  hours  drive  from  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York. 

WRITE  BOX  38,  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Erie  Ave.  &  F  St.       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Country  Life's  Bookshop 

recommends  the  following  books  for  the  gunner  and  fisherman: 

Tranquillity  Revisited, 

by  Colonel  H.  P.  Sheldon 


The  autlior  and  his  charming  stories 
need  no  introduction  to  sportsmen,  in- 
deed he  is  considered  to-day's  outstand- 
ing writer  on  shooting.  His  first  bonk 
"Tranquillity"  is  famous.  It  sold  out 
quickly  and  now  commands  a  premium. 
All  those  who  have  read  "Trantiu'llity'* 
will  look  forward  to  this  recent,  larger 
volume  on  the  same  Ihcme:  woodcock, 
grouse  and  duck  shftnlinji  in  a  New 
England  setting.  .Seven  ilhislralions  of 
water  colors  by  A.  I.assell  Kipley.  48.^ 
numbered  copies.  $25.00 


Big  Stony, 
by  Howard  T.  Walden,  2nd 

By  the  author  of  ^^Upstream  and  Down" 
this  charming  new  collection  of  fishing 
stories  is  considered  to  be  even  better. 
Mr.  Walden  has  the  ability  to  give  his 
characters  those  attributes  which  we  all 
can  readily  see  in  our  fishing  friends, 
anH  the  reader  will  feel  that  he  recog- 
nizes their  originals.  This  book  will  ap- 
peal t<i  all  fly  fishermen.  Illustrated 
with  charming  pencil  sketches  by  Milton 
C.  Weiler.  Only  550  numbered  copies 
printed.  $10.00 


Books  on  all  phases  of  country 
living  are  obtainable  from 

COUNTRY  LIFE'S  BOOKSHOP,  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  Neiv  York. 


CHAMPIONS  FOR  POLO 

{Continued  from  "page  Slf) 

of  its  excellent  record  on  Long 
Island  all  summer,  and  Bostwick 
Field.  It  was  a  disappointing  match, 
played  on  sticky  turf  that  allowed 
neither  team  to  get  going,  and  Great 
Neck  won  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
4  goals  to  3.  Actually,  the  match 
was  not  as  close  as  the  score  would 
indicate,  as  Great  Neck  led  by  4 
goals  to  0  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  period  and  no  one  seriously 
thought  that  Bostwick  Field  could 
win  out,  even  though  they  almost 
tied  things  up. 

The  game  was  particularly  inter- 
esting in  that  it  showed  the  Great 
Neck  four  to  lack  cohesion.  Stewart 
Iglehart,  in  brilliant  form,  was  far 
too  good  for  his  teammates,  which 
meant  that  he  was  doing  things 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
cooperate  in;  conversely,  they  were 
not  good  enough  for  him,  particu- 
larly on  the  attack,  which  meant 
that  he  had  to  keep  going  back, 
away  from  the  play,  thus  greatly 
weakening  the  ofi'ensive  power  of 
his  side. 

./Vknusti,  in  its  final  match,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  itself  a  very 
well  balanced  four  indeed.  The 
Gerrys  and  their  teammates  had  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  team  built  around  the  two 
internationalists,  Miciiael  Phipps  and 
Winston  Guest.  The  score  was  II 
to  6. 

Who  would  win  tiie  final?  Would 
it  be  the  neat  Aknusti  team  or 
would  the  great  star,  Iglehart,  be 
able  to  carry  off  the  honors?  Ob- 
viou,sl,y,  it  was  going  to  be  close — 
and  indeed  it  was.  Aknusti,  the 
team,  beat  Iglehart,  the  man,  by 
.5  goals  to  4.  It  made  a  fitting  finale 
to  a  good  j)olo  season. 


COMPLEAT  WOODCOCKER 

{Continued  from  page  24) 

will  have  none  of  it.  but  ever  insists 
ui)oii  l)uil(ling  a  clear,  great  fire  and 
preparing  his  coffee  in  a  great  pot; 
but  I  have  ever  begrudged  the  tak- 
ing of  good  hours  of  October  day- 
light for  the  boiling  of  water. 

Where  to  find  the  woodcock? 
Scholar,  there  is  no  rule.  These  alder 
swales,  such  as  we  are  using  today, 
are  typical  woodcock  cover,  and  thus 
it  is  well  to  look  into  such  places. 
But  certain  upper  pasture  land,  stud- 
ded with  birch  and  poplar,  some- 
times harbors  them.  I  remember  a 
notable  bag  once  made  in  a  very 
den.se  thicket  of  cedar.  They  are  even 
to  be  found  in  open  syrup-orchards 
of  maple  trees.  However,  the  alders 
are  most  consistently  the  haunt  of 
these  small  birds;  and  neglect  not  the 
outer  edges  of  such  growths,  for  the 
woodcock  requires  very  little  con- 
cealment to  be  concealed. 

Have  you  done  with  your  eating? 
Do  you  take  tobacco?  Good!  I  find 
its  aroma  necessary  to  the  complete- 
ness of  good  meat. 

And  speaking  of  meat,  dress  your 
woodcock  as  you  would  a  chicken; 
to  wit,  pluck  out  his  featiiers,  gut 
him,  stuff  and  bake  him   (or  cook 


him  otherwise,  if  it  suit  your  fancy. 
But  do  not,  as  do  many,  skin  an' 
use  his  breast  only,  for,  in  so  doin^ 
you  cast  away  and  waste  his  thigh 
which  are,  to  my  thinking,  the  mos 
delicate  and  choice  meat  that  grow, 
on  any  bird.  If  it  were  not  so,  ] 
never  would  have  plucked  so  man\ 
scores  of  them  as  I  have  done. 

In  the  shooting  of  this  bird  1 
would  have  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
when  he  springs  into  fhght  be  is 
nearer  to  you  than  you  think,  the 
distance  of  rise  being  better  meas- 
ured in  feet  than  in  ells,  which  is 
why  he  looks  so  large,  and  so  easy  to 
hit.  Thus  great  haste  is  not  needful 
in  order  to  shoot  before  he  is  beyond 
gun-shot  or  sight.  Too,  you  should 
bear  in  mind  that  many  a  'cock  (and 
grouse,  also,  for  that  matter)  has 
been  brought  to  earth  after  he  had 
passed  from  the  shooter's  sight  be- 
hind branches  and  foliage. 

But  look  at  Roger!  He  has  one 
nailed,  and  prettily.  See  how  he  froze 
in  mid-career!  Could  any  sight  be 
finer?  Now,  Scholar,  walk  in  and 
flush,  and  take  the  shot!  Well  done, 
upon  my  word!  A  big  hen  bird,  too! 
A  flight  bird?  Well,  from  the  earh- 
ness  of  the  season,  I  doubt  it.  A 
little  later,  I  deem  all  birds  to  be 
flight  birds.  They  move  about  a  great 
deal,  and  new  birds  come  in  ere  old 
inhabitants  move  out;  and  the  latter 
do  move  a  little  to  east  or  west,  as 
well  as  to  south. 

There!  Another  point!  And  see,  the 
ground  there  is  almost  clean  so  you 
may  see  the  bird  upon  the  ground. 
Look  you!  An  ell  before  Roger's  nose! 
A  pretty  sight,  you  will  allow.  Now, 
Scholar,  I  will  try  if  I  can  catch  him 
in  my  hand.  Do  you  stand  ready  to 
shoot.  If  I  catch  him  he  shall  get 
his  liberty:  but  if  he  springs  he  must 
hazard  your  fire.  Ha!  he's  up!  and  he 
escaped  both  charges  you  sent  after 
him.  Well,  I  am  glad  enough  that 
he  go  free;  he  has  made  sport  enough 
for  us  without  gracing  our  table. 
There  is  much  more  to  bird-shooting 
than  the  bagging  of  game,  as  you 
have  seen;  and  while  a  weighty 
pocket  is  much  to  be  desired,  there 
are  niceties  and  fitnesses  that  should 
be  considered.  .\nd,  strangely, 
Scholar,  the  man  who  most  greatly 


DO  NOT  READ  NOW 

ANSWERS 

fo  qiicstiom  on  page  70 

1 

Baseball,  football,  tennis, 

racquets,  basket  ball,  hand 

ball,  lacrosse,  jai-alai  knd 

polo. 

9 

Lacrosse,  because  there  is 

no  prescribed  limit  to  the 

length  of  the  field. 

3 

Soft  ball. 

4 

Hockev,  women's  basket 

ball. 

.5 

Men's  basket  ball. 

(i 

Football. 

7 

Polo. 

8 

Polo,   tennis,   golf,  base- 

ball, golf. 

9 

Tennis,  polo,  golf,  base- 

ball, football,  hockey. 

10 

Finland. 
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njoys  seeing  the  bird  breaiv  to  shot 
!  the  very  man  who  most  appre- 
iates  and  is  most  observant  of 
hese  niceties. 

But  Roger's  bell  has  become  mute 
own  in  this  hollow.  Come!  We  must 
ot  be  too  tardy.  Take  the  shot, 
cholar.  That's  the  style!  A  .sound 
erformance!  Nay!  Hasten  not! 
'here  must  be  yet  another!  Ah!  and 

have  him  down.  A  most  excellent 
ish  of  meat  will  these  make  for  you 
nd  your  mother.  The  two  birds  to- 
ether  roused  your  excitement,  did 
liey  not?  Bu''  wait  until  you  have  a 
hance  for  a  double. 

There  is  good  Roger  down  again, 


ing  witli  only  my  two  eyes  and  two 
legs  to  find  them  witii. 

We  have  covered  this  plot  pretty 
thoroughly  and  may  have  to  go  else- 
where to  complete  your  score.  But 
stay!  By  following  yonder  fence  we 
will  reach  the  road  and  oiu-  convey- 
ance and  may,  by  good  fortune,  find 
a  bird  in  tiiose  straggling  alders  and 
birches  that  grow  beside  it.  I  will 
walk  behind  you,  for  you  are  to  pro- 
cure this  last  bird  with  neither  help 
nor  hindrance  from  me.  Keep  your 
eye  on  Roger  and  you  will  learn 
from  his  eager  aspect  when  you 
are  to  expect  a  point.  (Ah!  Missed 
with  both  barrels!  And  in  the  open. 


1940  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRD 
REGULATIONS 


Ducks,  Geese,  Brant,  Coot, 

Jacksnipe 

Oct.  1-Nov.  29.    Northern  Zone. 

Maine,  Micliisaii.  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, New  Hampsliire,  Nortli  Da- 
kota, Soutli  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Wy- 
oming. 

Oct.  16-Dec.  14.  Intermediate  Zone. 
California,  Colorado.  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massaclui- 
.setts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jer- 
-sey.  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Wa.sliington,  West  Virginia. 

Nov.  2-Dec.  31.    Southern  Zone. 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Flori- 
da Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 

Woodcock 

Oct.  1-15.  New  York  (northern).  New 
Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan  (upper  Peninsula). 

Oct.  10  24.    Maine,  Ohio. 

Oct.  15-29.  New  York  (southern)*, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan*. 

Oct.  16-30.  Pennsylvania. 

Oct.  17-31.    Vermont,  West  Virginia. 

Oct.  20-Nov.  3.  Massachusetts. 

Oct.  25-Nov.  8.  Connecticut. 

Nov.  1-15.  Long  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Khode  Island. 

Nov.  10-24.  Missouri. 

Nov.  15-29.    Delaware,  Maryland. 

Nov.  20-Dec.  4.  Virginia. 

Dec.  1-15.  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Okla- 
homa. 

Dec.  15-29.    Louisiana,  Missis.sippi, 


Rail,  Gallinule 

Oct.  1-Nov.  29.  Wisconsin. 

Oct.  16-Dec.  14.  New  York,  Long  Is- 
land, Washington,  Massachusetts. 

Oct.-Nov.  30.  Minnesota. 

Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  Louisiana. 

Nov.  20-Jan.  31.  Alabama. 

(Otlier  States  Sept.  1-Nov.  30). 

Mourning  Dove 

Oct.  1-15.  Mississippi. 

Oct.  1-31.  Georgia  (certain  counties)*. 

Oct.  1-31.  Alaljama  (North  of  U.  S. 
Highway  80)*. 

Oct.  1-Nov.  15.  Florida  (Certain  Coun- 
ties)*. 

To  Oct.  15.    South  Carolina  (Certain 

Counties)  *. 
To  Oct.  31.  Kentucky. 
To  Oct.  31.    Texas  (Certain  Counties). 
Oct-Nov.  15.    Texas*,  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Neva- 
da, New  Mexico,  Oklahoma. 
Oct.-Nov.  30.    Arkansas,  Delaware, 

North  Carolina,  Tennessee. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  15.  Maryland. 
Nov.  20-.Ian.  31.    Alabama  (South  of 
U.  S.  Highway  80),  Georgia*,  South 
Carolina*,  Florida*,  Virginia. 
Dec.  1-Jan.  31.    Mississippi,  Louisiana. 
Dec.  20-Jan.  31.    South  Carolina  (Cer- 
tain  Counties),    Georgia  (Certain 
Counties),  Alabama  (North  of  U.  S. 
Highway  80)*. 

White-Winged  Dove 

To  Oct.  31.    Texas  (certain  counties). 
Oct.-Nov.  15.  Texas*. 
*Exceptions, 
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id  .  .  .  Mark!  You  did  not  see  the 
ird.-*  Nor  did  I,  but — ah!  I  saw  that 
le,  and  a  very  fair  snap  I  made, 
lough  modesty  should  have  stopped 
ly  tongue.  And  there  a  third!  You 
ere  too  precipitate,  Scholar.  Do  not 
t  excitement  blind  you  to  the  folly 
F  pulling  your  trigger  ere  your  muz- 
es  have  been  brought  to  bear.  But 
0  not  let  my  observations  discour- 
se you;  older  hands  than  you  have 
ecome  excited. 

Let  us  take  account  of  stock.  The 
LW  of  the  land,  then,  gives  us  the 
ght  to  yet  another  woodcock,  and, 
aylight  serving,  I  am  bound  that 
ou  shall  procure  it.  You  enjoy  this 
leasing  sport?  I  w£is  sure  of  it,  and 

counsel  you  to  follow  it  for  its 
lany  joys,  even  though  alone  and 
ith  no  dog,  (albeit  in  so  saying,  I 
now  that  I  utter  heresy)  for  many 
fine  'cock  have  I  pocketed  by  hunt- 


too.)  Mind  it  not,  Scholar!  He  has 
pitched  down  some  rods  ahead  of 
you  and  you  may  then  redeem  your- 
self. There!  Well  done!  Now  you  may 
call  yourself  a  woodcock  shooter  and 
will,  with  honest  study,  become  a 
fine  one.  See  how  readily  honest 
Roger  now  keeps  to  heel!  The  old 
fellow  knows  well  enough  that  the 
day  is  done  and  he  has  relaxed  all: 
he  will  sleep  tonight. 

You  have  enjoyed  your  day. 
Scholar?  And  will  you  care  to  ac- 
company me  abroad  another  day?  I'll 
be  delighted  to  have  you,  for  the 
greater  your  practise  of  this  pleasant 
art,  the  more  you  will  derive  those 
benefits  which  come  from  walking 
in  the  fragrant  air  laden  with  the 
smells  of  the  turning  leaves:  and  if 
your  game  pocket  be  comfortably 
weighted,  is  it  not  thus  much  the 
better?  . 


IWIAR 


For  a  S(.otg»»^ 
You'll  Be  Pro«''^ 


Make  Your 
Choice  a 

TvrNCfffsnk 


To  indulge  your  enthusiasm  for  shooting  —  gratify  your 
pride  in  equipment — and  make  a  permanent  shotgun  in- 
vestment— get  your  choice  in  a  fine  Winchester,  with  all- 
around,  modern  American-buih  world  superiority. 

The  Winchester  Model  21  double-barrel  and  Model  12  re- 
peater, each  in  its  class,  offer  you  this  with  a  full  range  of  styles 
from  which  to  select. 

Light  small-gauges  for  fast  upland 
shooting.  Middle-weight  all-around  guns. 
Heavy  wildfowl  guns — in  the  South  also 
used  for  turkeys  and  deer.  In  the  latter 
class,  both  models  built  for  3-inch  12- 
gauge  shells. 

Any  gun  you  select,  you  get  fine  appear- 
ance, natural  handling  feel,  super  strength, 
extra  safety,  outstanding  mechanical  de- 
sign and  typical  Winchester  leadership 
shooting.  See  your  dealer's  selection. 

THEIR  EQUAL  IN  SHELLS 

In  shot  shells,  Winchester  Leaders  have  been 
the  steady  preference  of  particular  sportsmen 
for  over  two  generations.  Buy  them  for  excellent 
performance  in  all  average  hunting.  For  wild- 
fowl shooting  under  severe  conditions  —  and  for 
turkeys  —  use  Winchester  Super  Speeds.  They 
are  the  shells  that  maintain  density  of  balanced 
pattern  remarkably,  to  the  effective  limit  of 
your  particular  gun  and  gauge.  Deer  loads  in 
rifled  slug,  single  ball  or  buckshot. 

Brochures  ?nailed  on  request,  without 
obligation.  Address  Dept.  4-AB — 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

Division  of  Western  Cirlridge  Co, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.S.A. 
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October. . . 


IX  DINING 

AND  WINING 

BAR  TRAY  AND  STAND :  Newest  of  the 
new  and  definitely  smart.  The 
solid  mahogany  tray  has  leather- 
ette sides  in  red,  ivory,  brown, 
green    or   turquoise,  without 

equipment  $16.50 

Chrome  thermos  ice  tub.  8.95 
Cocktail  glasses,  per  doz.  8.50 
Martini  mixer   4.95 


CRYSTAL   LOBSTER   PLATE  —  With 

T/^^^^^K  "before  and  after  compart- 

.^^S^H  ments"  —  Large  one  for  serving 

i^*^!  luscious  lobster  and  a  small- 

^            pk  c  one  for  the  shells.  A  decided 

.\    /fyi  asset  to  your  Fall  dining. 

l_=.-,^"*S^^  "^^y  A      Per  Vz  dozen  $11.25 

I                                           ^     ^\  Red  enamel  lobster 

L  ^i|j[>^~   cracks,  each  80^ 

■k       ^^■^fc>  Rgj  enamel  lobster 

■L     saaeiM&^HHB'^  picks,  per  doz  $5.50 

-  Send  for  nen'  Housewares  Booklet  "L' 

HfimfrifiCHEfi  ScHLEmmER 

145  East  57th  Street  •  New  York  City 


New  York  <:^^^^$>  Chicago 

MyronW.  Mclntyre 

Ltd. 

ONE,  EAST  35th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
• 

Makers  of 
MEN'S  and  LADIES' 
HUNTING  STOCKS 
HUNTING  SHIRTS 

RIDING  SHIRTS 
BELTS  and  BRACES 
At  all  reputable  stores 


WARD  &  ROME 

63  East  57th  Street  New  York 

Decorative  Painting 
and 

Decorative  Object!^ 

Lamps 
Tin  Hampers 
Waste  Baskets 
Tea  Trays 
Painted  Furniture 
Wallpaper  Borders 
Screens 


SAUCEPAN  SIMPLICITY,  "  YET 

Flex-Seal  results  will  positively 


amaze  you  I 

-^Just  imagine 
this: 


VISCHER    PRODUCTS  CO. 


Peas  are  cooked  in  less  than  1  Minute 
.  .  .  mealy  potatoes  in  8  Minutes  ...  all 
other  vegetables  and  meats,  too,  fooked 
with  the  same  lightning-like  speed.  And 
what  taste  and  garden-fresh  colors: 
Vegetables,  for  the  first  time,  are  really 
gloriously  beautiful  when  served  at 
table!  Meats  are  so  tender  they  can  be 
cut  with  a  fork.  Not  only  that,  but 
maximum  amounts  of  vitamins  and 
mineral  salts  are  conserved  in  the  food. 
To-day,  write  for  free  booklet : 

429  Orleans  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


•  FACiXG  THE  ELEMENTS:  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  like  to  walk  in 
the  rain — ride  in  various  kinds  of  weather  and  indulge  in  the  outdoors 
generally — we  are  sure  that  no  matter  how  little  make-up  you  may 
use.  you  do  want  it  to  survive  the  trials  you  subject  it  to.  Helena 
Rubinstein's  Aquacade  make-up  is  an  answer  not  to  pass  up.  All  tlTis 
and  a  heavenly  complexion  too,  for  not  more  than  $1.50  for  anyone 
of  the  Aquacades.  Iia  this  make-up  there  is  one  very  special  thing — 
Waterproof  Mascara — even  if  you  are  not  one  to  face  the  elements, 
you  know  what  is  apt  to  happen  when  you  go  to  a  movie  like  Our 
Town — ladies,  take  a  tip,  for  $1.  Helena  Rubinstein,  751  Fifth  Avenue. 


•  GLASS  wonder:  the  Fiberglas  tablecloth  is  the  new  wonder  of  the 
glass  world.  The  texture  of  this  fabric  is  like  the  finest  damask  and 
comes  in  three  colors — ecru,  white  and  an  attractive  blue,  in  designs 
that  are  charmingly  simple.  There  will  be  no  need  to  shudder  when 
someone  misses  the  ash  tray  or  candlewax  sputters  about,  and  all 
manner  of  burns  disappear  like  magic.  Let  the  Esmond  Blanket  Shop 
at  36  West  50th  Street  show  you  these  lovely  cloths — a  delightful 
means  of  giving  freshness  to  your  dinner  party  table  arrangement. 
Incidentally,  the  price  is  $37.50.  This  is  an  idea  come  to  life  that  many 
a  hostess  has  visioned  but  given  up  as  a  fiction  of  her  imagination. 


•   WILDFOWLERS  DELIGHT: 

the  woodcock  plate  is  one  of 
a  set  by  Dennis  Puleston. 
The  plates  are  $75  a  dozen 
and  can  be  ordered  in  the 
assorted  series  or  all  of  one 
design.  The  leather  cigarette 
case  sports  a  Mallard  duck, 
$15.  The  realistic  hand- 
carved-in-wood  Canvasback 
paperweight:  $15.  All  these 
objects  dear  to  a  wildfowler's 
heart  you  will  find  at  The 
Sporting  Gallery  and  Book- 
shop, 38  East  52nd  Street. 


•  HUNTSMAN,  WHAT  QUAR- 
RY?": Beagling  symbolized 
by  the  traditional  copper 
horn;  an  es.sential  for  this 
sport  at  $11.  Looking  for- 
ward to  fox-hunting,  there  is 
always  the  inner  man  to 
think  of;  a  metal  flask  and 
sandwich  box  in  a  cowhide 
leather  case,  filled  to  your 
special  taste  will  prove  sa- 
lubrious— unfilled  the  price 
is  $38!  The  surest  means  of 
"getting  under  the  wire"  is 

to  own  a  stainless  steel  hunting  knife  and  wire-cutter;  $14.  No  matter 
what  the  huntsman's  quarry,  there  is  always  the  boot  problem;  solve 
it  the  easy  way  with  a  fitted  bootjack.  This  one  is  particularly  neat 
in  that  it  folds  together  and  is  complete  with  boothooks,  buttonhook 
and  leather  puncher;  a  boon  to  him  who  travels  to  hunt  or  ride — the 
price,  $6.50.  All  of  these  accessories  have  the  stamp  of  impeccability 
"Made  In  England,"  Brooks  Brothers,  at  346  Madison  Avenue. 


•  WITHOUT  BENEFIT  OF  ICE:  great  wonders  from  little  powders  grow: 
Quicold  is  the  name — it  consists  of  two  powders  you  mix  with  water, 
and  presto  you  have  instant  refrigeration  without  ice.  It  is  the  answer 
for  cooling  food  and  drink  on  a  boat — a  fishing  trip — a  picnic — not  to 
mention  that  point  at  which  the  ice  cubes  give  out  at  a  cocktail  party. 
Quick  the  Quicold — ten  minutes  is  the  time  it  takes  to  do  its  job.  It 
comes  in  a  very  compact  and  practical  package,  but  we  can't  tell  all 
in  this  small  space,  so  we  suggest  you  go  to  Lewis  &  Conger,  Sixth 
Avenue  at  45th  Street.  We  enjoy  mentioning  the  fact  that  Quicold 
was  invented  by  a  Nimrod  who  got  pretty  tired  of  figuring  out  what 
to  do  about  the  snack  and  drink  department  when  he  was  out  among 
the  field  and  streams.  Who  can  say  a  fisherman  isn't  good  for  anything 
else  but  telling  tall  tales  and  coming  home  without  that  four  pound 
trout! 
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•  pipeful:  one  of  tiie  first  dofiiiitioiis  tlie  dictionary  gives  for  the 
word  "pipe"  is,  and  we  (|iiotc— any  tidie  wliieli  ()rodiices  a  nuisical 
sound — we  believe  that  nuisical  sounds  will  he  heard  in  the  throat  of 
the  smoker  who  looks  at  the  travelling  pigskin  pipecase  at  Benson 
and  Hedges.  It  contains  three  French  briar  pipes,  a  pipe-companion 
and  a  generous  supply  of  stem  cleaners:  the  price  is  $^26.  An  addi- 
tional solace;  a  hand-turned  and  polished  Juniper  wood  pipetray — it 
has  a  cork  knocker  and  is  only  $4.  Fine  and  definitely  practical.  This 
also  comes  from  Benson  and  Hedges,  located  at  43,5  Fifth  Avenue. 
Have  a  look  at  their  book  on  tobacco. 


•  JERSEY  complements:  in  the  early  fall  that  problem  of  what  to 
wear  on  the  head  that  isn't  a  hat  looms  up — Bonwit  Teller  has  a  new 
jersey  turban  that  is  given  importance  by  the  use  of  two  brass  drapery 
rings — in  fact  it  can  be  carried  over  to  wear  in  a  casual  mood  with 
your  fur  coat.  It  comes  in  a  choice  of  three  colors — gray,  beige,  and 
blue  for  $5.  There  is  a  matching  jersey  jerkin — to  wear  with  a  tweed 
skirt  and  blouse  when  it's  too  warm  for  a  sweater;  this  is  $6.9.5.  As 
a  set  or  separately  they  will  brighten  anyone's  approach  to  a  new 
season.  Bonwit  Teller,  Fifth  Avenue  at  56th  Street.  Don't  overlook 
the  Milkmaid  creams  and  lotions  in  the  Herb  Shop. 


•  THE  WORLD  IN  YOUR  HAND: 

even  if  you  can't  remould  it 
nearer  to  your  heart's  desire. 
The  small  camera-size  RCA 
radio  is  your  personal  device 
for  hearing  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  you  no  matter 
where  or  when.  Its  technical 
perfections  include:  auto- 
matic volume  control,  built- 
in  antenna  and  a  full  toned 
loud  speaker.  In  hand  stitched 
genuine  leather  case,  $27.50. 
The  Liberty  Music  Shop, 
450  Madison  Avenue. 


•  ANTi  ZERO  hour:  the  rains 
can  come,  the  winds  can 
blow  and  roar,  but  you  will 
remain  imperturbable  in 
these  Zerolite  cashmere 
hunting  undergarments;  they 
are  wrist  and  ankle  length 
respectively;  $25  for  the  two 
pieces.  The  outer  shirt  is 
made  of  the  same  imported 
cashmere  and  sells  for 
$12.50.  The  three  pieces  are 
meant  to  be  sold  as  a  com- 
plete set  and  come  in  two 
colors— natural  or  heather  blue.  From  Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  45th 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  If  you  prefer  to  keep  your  waistline  down 
by  other  means  than  putting  on  your  shoes  with  the  puff  and  blow 
method,  use  a  remote  control  shoe  horn.  It  is  made  of  solid  mahogany 
and  is  yours  for  $1.50.  The  length  of  191/2  inches  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  a  bend-over  saver  it  is.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  take  note. 
From  Authentique  Inc.,  385  Madison  Avenue. 


•  PLAYING  THE  NUMBERS:  for  that  moment  when  you  have  caught  up 
on  your  current  reading — or  that  occasion  when  you  have  an  odd  num- 
ber of  guests — try  your  luck  and  skill  at  the  exciting  new  game  of 
Hi  Ro;  trays  and  blocks  with  six  numbered  sides  are  your  equipment. 
The  technique  is  to  turn  the  blocks  so  that  you  get  a  row  of  a  kind  of 
numbers.  To  explain  each  move  of  the  game  without  props  would  leave 
you  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary.  So  we  suggest  a  trip  to  B.  Altman, 
Fifth  Avenue  at  34th  Street,  and  from  $1  to  $3  the  game  is  yours. 
Which  means  there  are  three  qualities  to  choose  from.  We  might  add 
that  this  is  excellent  fun  for  two  to  play  on  some  of  those  long  winter 
evenings,  as  an  alternative  to  that  other  game  at  which  one  of  you 
never  gets  a  chance  to  win.  And  if  you  have  always  wanted  a  game 
to  play  that  would  allow  of  your  lolling  in  your  most  comfortable 
chair,  and  your  opponent  in  his — Hi  Ro  is  that  game.  M.  H. 


THK   FOIR   CENTI'RIF  S  SHOP 
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Allegorical  figures... so  beloved  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire ...  give  this  bi  on»^  and  gold  clock  provoca- 
tive distinction.  Cirji^a  1800. 

W&  J  SLOANE 

FIFTH  AVE.  AT  47TH,  N  EW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BEVERLY  HILLS 


ENGLISH  SHOES 


This  fine  and  mellow  Britisher, 
designed  for  solid  comfort  is 
ideal  for  country  wear  and 
smart  for  the  city,  too.  $12.50. 
Mail  orders  correctly  executed. 

3oSept)     Parnett,  Htb. 

J.  L.  Barnett.  Pres.     Formerly  of  Fortnum  &  Mason 

697  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

Between  62nd  and  63rd  Sts.  REgent  7-0720 


The  Sportsman 's  Lamp 


A  finely  modeled  hunting  dog 
carved  in  mahogany  with  an  un- 
usual shade  designed  to  harmo- 
nize. A  stunning  gift — $90.00 
Mail   orders  promptly  filled. 


6  East  52  St.,  N.Y.C. 


PI  3-7282 


"CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  SHOPS" 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  less-hackneyed 
kind  of  gift  for  Christmas,  consult  the 
shopping  columns  of  the  November  and 
December  issues  of 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
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^u6t  Make  Suti  J 
LINCRAFT  FENCE 

The  largest  estates — the  most  pretentious 
farms  —  wherever  you  see  a  "lot"  of 
Fence — you  can  be  sure  it  s  LINCRAFT 
eight  times  out  of  ten — because  LIN- 
CRAFT is  the  symbol  of  economy  in 
wooden  Fences.  Styled  to  match  the  most 
magnificent  surroundings — built  to  give 
service — and  priced  to  please  the  most 
discriminating  buyer.  Just  make  sure  it's 
one  of  LINCRAFT'S  fourteen  beautiful 
Fences  next  time.  Illustrated  is  a  pasture 
treatment  with  LINCRAFT  English 
Hurdle. 

NEW   JERSEY   FENCE  CO. 

5007  MITCHELL  AVE.,   BURLINGTON,   N.  J. 

Watervliet.  N.  Y  Westervil le,  Ohio 


SEND  FOR  THE  NEW 
24    PAGE  LINCRAFT 
CATALOG— IT'S 
FREE! 

./ 


We  have  assembled  into  a  sin>;lc  pop- 
ular priced  Collection  twelve  oi  the 
hnest  of  the  new  improved  Hybrid 
HemerocalliSj  including  the  giant  golden- 
yellow  Ophir  (cataloged  at  50c  a  plant). 
Arranged  to  give  a  whole  season  of  bloom 
— May  to  August. 

AUREOLE,   orange-yellow;   CITRINA,  pale 
j'ellow,  evening  bloomer;  ESTMERE,  aprii-ol 
vellou  ;     FLAVA.     lemon-yellow,  fragrant; 
FLORHAM.    eolilcn-yellow,    fragrant;   J.  A. 
CRAWFORD,    clear    gold;    OPHIR.  golden 

yellow;   ORANGEMAN.   i-   r„,,,i..  ;  MRS. 

W.     H.    WYMAN,    sort    gl  i.M  ..ii  :ii ,    v,-llo«  ; 
THUNBERGI.    soft   yellow,   evening  lilooiri 
ing;  QUEEN  OF  MAY.  pale  apricot ;  SOVER- 
FIGN.  orange-yellow. 

na^dy;  easily  grown.  Now  is  the  time  lo 
plant  lt»em.  Order  immediately, 

12  PLANTS,  Ail  Different,  $2.50 

Transportation  charges  prepaid 

For  Beauty  and  Fruit — 

GIANT  CULTIVATED 

BLUEBERRIES 

Fall  Planting  Assures 

Maximum  Growth 
and  Hastens  Bearing 

The  most  delightful 
combination  of  shrub 
and  fruit  yet  introduced. 
Beautiful,  bronzy  green 
foliage,  graceful  white 
flowers,  and  huge  soft- 
blue  fruit  give  Blueber- 
ries a  charm  found  in  no 
other  shrub.  And  the 
table  quality  is  unsurpassed.  Think  of  pickinj^ 
fresh,  firm  berries  from  bushes  on  your  own 
grounds!  Don't  niiss  this  thrill. 

PRICES  REDUCED  ONE-THIRD 
These  are  the  lowest  prices  we  have  ever 
quoted  on  our  vigorous,  stocky  plants.  18  in. 
high.  We  include  three  varieties  in  every  ship- 
ment to  assure  pollenization  and  long  bearing 
season.  A  real  bargain  at  these  prices: 
3  for    $3.50  5  for  $5.00 

12  for  $10.00  100  for  $75.00 

Transportation  charges  prepaid 
S^fifi  check  or  money  ordf.r  today. 
FREE  illustrated  folder  lists  Fall  bargains. 

ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 

Smw  Mill  Ricer  Parkway 

Box  C.  East  View.  N.  Y, 


CARTS  AND  SHOW  WAGONS 

New  long  shaft  exercising  carts,  $75. 

New  natural  wood  pony  cart,  $50. 

New  russet  exercising  harness,  $35. 

New  fine  harness,  $65. 

New  combination  bridles,  $20. 

Viceroy  show  wagons,  $275. 

Goat  outfits — 

Wagons  and  harness,  $16.50 

COLONIAL  POST  LAMiP 

$10.00  Prepaid 


Electrified 
Paddocks,  Kennels, 
Lawns,  Driveways 
10"  X  10"  X  20" 
YOU'LL  BE 
SATISFIED 


RAY  HAZEN 

5450  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


GARDENER  FARMER 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  exceptional  ability  and  successful  manaee- 
tnent  of  private  estates  or  institute,  open  for 
eiig^agement.  Scientific  and  thorough  practical 
knowledge,  life  trained,  early  training  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Expert  grower  of  all  choice 
fruits,  plants,  flowers  and  vegetables,  under 
glass  and  outside.  Vast  experience  at  all  land- 
scape work,  laying  out  and  renovating  old  places, 
making  and  planting  rock,  water,  and  formal 
gardens,  roads  and  lawns,  the  moving  and  plant- 
ing of  large  and  small  trees.  Thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  farming,  care  of  purebred  cattle, 
poultry  and  other  animals  and  the  rotation  of 
farm  crops.  Economical  In  al  1  transactions, 
thorough  manager  of  all  assistants  and  can  get 
results.  Highest  of  reconimendations  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  55. 

Box  1616  c/o  COUNTRY  I.IFE 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HORSI 
jylZ^f^  OWNER! 


Gardens  . 


pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  has  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horae- 
men.  Contains  over  400  bargains  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wlesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X. 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 


A  FAIRYLAND  IS  NOT  MERELY  AN  ILLUSION  IN 
A  TWO  SEASON  GARDEN 


A TWO  season  garden  is  (usually) 
twice  as  nice  as  a  one!  In  tliis 
article  is  the  story  of  a  garden  tiiat 
loolis  particularly  beautiful  twice  a 
year,  and  takes  a  rest  between 
times. 

In  last  Febr)jary's  issue  of  Coun- 
try Life  was  the  description  of  a 
garden  entirely  devoted  to  annuals, 
and  I  then  mentioned  the  fact  tliat 
it  was  a  part — a  section — of  an  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  landscape 
scheme.  Illustrated  in  this  article  is 
a  garden  which  is  another  section  of 
that  same  scheme.  In  fact  it  is  prac- 
tically a  twin,  in  design,  of  tlie  an- 
nual one.  Of  course,  the  annual  gar- 
den is  at  its  best  during  July,  Au- 
gust, and  part  of  September,  and  I 
defy  anyone  who  walks  into  it  not 
lo  gasp  with  pleasure  at  the  rollick- 
ing bloom  of  the  thousands  of 
starry-eyed  summer  flowers. 

Well,  there  are  two  gasps  for  the 
garden  in  this  issue;  one  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  in  the  autumn. 
.\s  you  can  see  by  the  plan  and 
photographs,  tlic  center  always  looks 


green  and  attractive.  The  object  j)f 
this  is  a  clever  one.  When  one  walks 
along  the  broad  main  garden  path, 
and  gets  a  glimpse  through  the  en- 
trance or  door  into  one  of  these 
"rooms."  it  invariably  looks  chic 
and  tidy  with  its  formal  design  of 
box,  grass,  and  hedge.  Then  when 
a  particular  room  is  on  display,  the 
season  for  its  "big  show"  is  at  hand. 
Then,  and  then  only,  one  walks 
down  a  few  steps  into  it,  and  finds 
unexpected  and  hidden  beauty  just 
around  the  corner. 

To  begin  with,  please  notice  par- 
ticularly, in  the  pictures,  the  back- 
ground of  trees.  In  one  corner  is 
a  tall  elm.  Opposite  it  is  a  large 
apple  tree,  leaning  over  the  border, 
and  all  along  that  side  (opposite 
tlie  entrance)  are  fine  woodland 
trees  with  many  showy  dogwoods. 
Could  one  ask  for  a  lovelier  back- 
ground.' 

On  every  side  of  the  green  oblong 
center,  there  are  deep  borders  of 
colorful  slirubs  and  flowers. 

For  the  spring  show,  there  are 


GOTTSCHO  PHOTOS 


Two  seasons  in  one  garden;  spring  (upper)  brings  tulips,  azaleas  and  crab-apples; 
fall  (loioer)  shows  vivid  chrysanthemums  and  dahlias 
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•ab-apples.  azaleas,  and  tulips. 
Soi  so  original  or  extraordinary," 
can  hear  someone  mutter,  but 
ait  a  moment,  please.  The  crabs 
re  Sargeiiti.  a  dwarf  variety  with 
;licate,  pale  blossoms.  Around  and 
;ar  these  are  early  light  pink  tulips 
flamingo  and  Venus.) 


their  heads,"  as  the  combination  of 
color  would  be  distressing. 

Of  course,  one  reason  the  effect 
of  this  spring  display  is  so  effective, 
is  because  there  is  such  a  profusion 
of  bloom.  The  garden  has  a  pro- 
tected situation,  which  agrees  with 
the   azaleas,  so  they  prosper  and 


A     Two     ^£A.SOA/  GAX'nZJV, 


Sizeable  detailed  blueprints  may  be  obtained  on  request  jrom  Country  Life 


The  first  azaleas  to  flower  are  the 
hlippenbachi,  a  heavenly  variety, 
th  large  flowers  of  soft  pinky  lav- 
der.  Running  into  the  pink  tulips 
me  white  ones:  Vesta  (extra  early 
oom) ,  White  Duchess,  and  Zwarv- 
burg^.  They  are  backed  by  white 
aleas  (indica  alba) .  The  delicacy 
all  this  pink  and  white,  picked  up 
the  background  by  the  tall  apple 
;es  and  the  dogwoods  in  full 
3om,  gives  a  truly  enchanting  and 
irylike  quality  to  the  entire  gar- 
n. 

Again  I  can  hear  someone  mutter, 
:e  the  Red  Queen  in  "Alice  in 
onderland":  "When  you  say  tulip 
inting,  /'rf  seen  tulip  planting 
mpared  with  which  this  would  be 
sheet  of  milk  and  water." 
"Nonsense,"  said  Alice:  and  I  say 
e  same  thing!  Thi.«;  planting  has 
allure  and  simplicity  which  I 
ve  seldom  seen. 

The  coloring  then  becomes  slightly 
)re  sophisticated.  Following  the 
rly  pinkish  lavender  and  white 
aleas,  come  the  mollis  varieties: 
mnewell  and  altaclarensis.  These 
me  in  the  enticing  colors  of  sal- 
)n,  apricot,  and  corn  yellow, 
ound  and  near  them  are  more 
lite  tulips,  with  large  drifts  of 
ry  dark  purple  ones:  Giant  and 
ust.  This  effect  is  almost  as  en- 
anting  as  the  ingenue  pink;  and 
the  way,  if  any  of  the  early 
mingo  are  still  blooming  when  the 
illis  azaleas  come  out,  "off  with 


his  article  was  written  before  it  was 
)wn  that  no  Holland  bulbs  would  be  ob- 
nable  this  year.  Substitutes  for  varieties 
ntioned  could  be  found  among  American- 
wn  bulbs. 


are  bountiful.  Only  fine  bulbs  are 
used  and  they  are  planted  about 
five  inches  apart.  Do  you  realize 
what  that  means.''  In  a  small  space, 
say  five  feet  square,  there  would  be 
144  tulips.  The  bulb  areas  (about 
one  third  of  the  whole)  of  these 
borders  are  about  480  sq.  ft.,  so 
figure  out  for  yourself,  if  you  are  a 
good  mathematician,  how  many 
tulips  there  are  seen  bobbing  their 
pretty  heads  about  on  a  fine  day  in 
May. 

So  much  for  the  spring  season, 
and  I  am  confident  that  even  the 
most  doubting  of  Thomases  would 
give  the  gasp  I  spoke  alxjut,  if  they 
happened  in  on  this  display  when 
it  was  at  its  height.  After  it  is  over 
and  the  tulips  have  ripened,  they 
are  all  removed,  stored  away,  and 
later  used  elsewhere  next  year.  The 
beds  are  tidied  up  and  a  rest  period 
follows,  rest  as  far  as  blooming  ma- 
terial is  concerned,  not  otherwise, 
because  soon  all  the  fall  flowering 
plants  are  put  in.  Only  two  kinds 
of  plants  are  used:  red  Coltness 
dahlias  (these  are  the  dwarf  single 
ones) ,  and  hardy  chrysanthemums; 
and  what  an  exciting  vista  that 
word  opens! 

Surely  the  long  range  of  "mums" 
is  a  joy.  and  the  growing  of  and  ex- 
perimenting with  them  can  easily 
become  a  hobby.  The  varieties  in 
this  garden  are  picked  for  their 
colors,  all  tawny  fellows  that  speak 
of  autumn — yellows,  buffs,  apricots, 
and  reds,  with  only  one  white 
variety  (artirum) .  This  is  dwarf 
with  white,  daisy-like  flowers,  and 
has  a  different  looking  leaf  from  the 


with  Rhododendrons 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


OF  PRIME  importance,  is  your  hav- 
ing the  right  grown  plants  to 
start  with. 

Ones  grown,  for  instance,  as  we 
have  been  doing  so  successfully  for  40 
years,  in  our  1000  acres  of  nurseries. 

This  LaBar  way  of  growing  insures 
your  having  full  strength  roots,  with 
sturdy  free  blooming  tops.  We  can 
offer  you,  in  lots  of  100.  five  to  six 
year  old  seedlings  that  have  9  to  15 
inch  bushy  tops  and  plenty  of  matted 
fibrous  roots,  insuring  quick  growth. 

Or,  you  can  have  in  practically 
any  quantities,  plants  in  any  sizes 


up  to  15  feet.  Some  are  even  larger. 

There  is  no  one  nursery  that  has 
anything,  even  approaching  this  as- 
sortment, in  sizes,  varieties  and  range 
of  prices. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  for 
woodland  planting  and  semi-shady 
places,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to 
Rhododendron  and  Mountain  Laurel. 
We  have  both. 

Fall  is  one  of  the  best  of  planting 
times.  On  orders  for  them,  placed 
during  October,  we  will  allow  a  special 
10%  discount.  Send  for  prices.  Get 
this  discount. 


RHODODENDRON  NURSERY— FOR  40  YEARS— STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 


FALL  SPORTS 
AT    THE  HOMESTEAD 

riRGIMA  HOT  SPRI^GS 

TRADlTlOiS AL   AL'TVMIS  CAPITAL 
OF  THE  EASTERN  STATES 


F'uUmans  direct  to  The  Homestead  leave  Pennsylvania  Station  nightly  at  6:15 
p.  ni.  E.  S.   T.  The  Homestead's  New  York  office  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
ELdurado  5-^000,  is  at  your  disposal  for  information  and  reservations. 


CTOBER,  1940 
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1  THE  FOUR  CENTURIES  SHOP  | 


A  black-and-gold  lacquer  Regency  cabinet 
topped  by  a  satin-swagged  little  theatre  to  fea- 
ture your  porcelains.  One  of  a  pair.  Circa  1810. 


W&.I  SLOAXE 

FIFTH  AVE.  AT  47TH,  SEW  YOUK  ■  «  ASUI.NGTON  •  SAiN  FRANCISCO  •  BEVERLY  HILLS 


The  home  yon  would  wish  made  even  more  desirable 
by  relieving  you  of  the  cost  of  building  it,  the  burden 
of  running  it,  and  the  responsibility  of  owning  it. 


THK  Town  US  ul  THE  •WALDORF- ASTORW A 
lOO  Miasi  aoih  Street  •  A'«>fr  York 

PUase  write  or  call  fur  illustrated  booklet.  ELdoratlo  5-3100 


other  hardy  "mums."  It  is  used  for 
edging  all  the  corners,  and  does  its 
job  very  competently. 

So  for  color,  we  find  red  single 
dahlias,  mixed  about  with  all  the 
tawny  colors  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mums. The  azalea  foliage  remains 
intact,  the  Schlippenbachi  turning  a 
fine  bronze  hue.  The  trees  in  the 
background  help  out  by  turning  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  colors,  with  the 
dogwoods  in  the  lead  with  their 
showy  red  leaves  and  clusters  of 
scarlet  berries.  It  all  makes  a  grand 
autumn  show;  not  fairylike  and 
dainty  like  the  spring  one,  but  a 
defiant,  brilliant,  devil-may-care 
one,  and  I  demand  another  gasp! 

At  the  end  of  this  article  is  a  list 
of  the  chrysanthemums  used,  but 
there  are  innumerable  other  ones, 
too.  Some  are  more  contrary  than 
others,  for  alas,  like  so  many  pre- 
cious things,  the  most  beautiful  are 
the  most  delicate.  All  the  Korean, 
for  example,  seem  sensitive,  and  un- 
cooperative with  our  cold  winters. 
Sometimes  a  few  will  come  through, 
but  is  is  better,  if  possible,  to  humor 
them  and  let  them  winter  in  cold 
frames.  Do  your  own  experimenting, 
however,  but  always  be  on  the  safe 
side  and  keep  a  few  plants  under 
glass  so  you  can  propagate  your 
favorites  from  slips  in  the  early 
spring.  It  is  easy  to  do  this,  and  has 
anyone  ever  had  too  many  chrysan- 
themums? 

They  have  so  many  uses.  They 
are  so  sweet  and  good-natured  about 
being  picked  up,  "toted"  about, 
planted  here  and  there,  and  all  in 
full  bloom  if  necessary.  Use  them 
as  cut  flowers;  pot  them  off  for 
house  use;  or  put  them  in  the  her- 
baceous border  to  cheer  up  drab 
places.  They  are  fine  little  friends 
with  but  one  serious  exception,  and 
that  is  that  the  blooming  season  of 
many  varieties  is,  or  may  be,  so 
tragically  short.  You  watch  over 
them,  look  forward  to  their  loveli- 
ness, and  when  they  finally  decide 
to  come  out  in  full  bloom,  it  is  so 
late  in  the  season  that  there  may 
be — it  is  a  horrible  thought — but 
there  may  be  a  killing  frost  a  week 
later! 

A  new  idea  has  been  invented  to 
circumvent  this  failing.  It  is  a 
"black  out"  treatment.  We  have  al- 
ways heard  the  old  saying  that 
"mums  will  bloom  when  the  nights 
become  long,"  so  this  treatment  is  a 
long  night.  It  is  a  forcing  process, 
and  works  as  follows.  Build  a  shed 
of  slats,  set  wide  apart,  over  the 
rows  of  plants  you  want  forced. 
Then  make  a  cover  of  black  ma- 
terial (about  the  consistency  of  un- 
bleached muslin)  and  arrange  this 
material  so  it  can  be  rolled  over  the 
slat  frame  and  fastened  down  on  the 
sides.  Every  afternoon,  about  4:30, 
roll  up  and  fasten  down  this  fune- 
real looking  affair,  blocking  out  all 
sun  and  daylight,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  about  8  A.  M.  roll  it 
back  again. 

For  some  unknown  reason  (un- 
known to  me,  but  probably  not  to  a 
scientist') ,  this  procedure  forces  the 
plants  in  an  amazing  way.  If  you 
follow  it,  you  can  force  the  blooms 
of   your    precious   "mums"  weeks 


ahead.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  th( 
colors  are  quite  so  rich,  but  I  an 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  niy 
self,  and  would  not  dare  to  be  posi  y 
five  one  way  or  the  other.  The  datt 
for  commencing  the  "black  out' 
should  be  about  two  months  before 
the  plants  would  normaUy  bloom. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  chrysan- 
themum varieties  used  in  this  gar- 
den: 

Aloma:  rust,  tall. 

Meta  Beigen:  dark  red,  tall. 

Normandie:  yellow,  fairly  early 
bloom,  medium  height. 

Sappho:  light  yellow,  Korean 
variety,  early,  single,  low.  ; 

Vesta:  rosy  yellow,  Korean 
variety,  large  flowers,  medium 
height. 

Yellow  button:  pompon  variety. 

A  fuller  list  of  good  varieties: 

Apollo:  bronze  red,  Korean. 

Crimson  splendor:  crimson,  large, 
Korean. 

Daybreak:  apricot-pink. 

Early  bronze:  bronze,  pompon 
variety. 

Ceres:  chamois-yellow,  with  a 
tinge  of  bronze,  Korean. 

Granny  Scoville:  coral  bronze, 
double. 

Irene:  white,  double. 

Judith  Anderson:  bright  bronzy 
yellow,  button  variety. 

Mars:  wine  red,  Korean. 

Norma  T .:  bronzy  gold,  double. 

October  Dawn:  cafe-au-lait. 

Orion:  canary-yellow,  Korean. 

Tasiva:  white. 

Remember,  however,  there  are 
still  many  more,  so  again  I  say,  do 
your  own  experimenting. 


LONE  STAR  BARONY 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

The  results  of  the  first  cross  were 
very  gratifying.  Some  of  the  sons  of 
the  original  sorrel  stallion  were  so 
outstanding  that  they  were  retained 
as  prospective  sires.  They  were 
broken  and  ridden  after  cattle  to 
determine  their  riding  qualities,  and 
in  time  matings  from  these  horses 
were  made,  Kleberg  keeping  in  mind 
the  variation  from  the  original  char- 
acteristics of  the  foundation  sire, 
whose  qualities  were  very  nearly  per- 
fect. Thus,  by  working  in  one  fam- 
ily of  horses  and  keeping  these  facts 
clearly  in  mind,  the  type  and  breed 
has  been  established.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  carried  on  for  sev- 
eral generations,  based  on  the  plan 
of  mating  superior  individuals — 
those  that  reproduce  their  best 
points — as  well  as  maintaining  the 
correct  bloodlines.  About  the  same 
balance  of  blood,  half  quarterhorse 
and  half  Thoroughbred,  has  been 
maintained. 

With  this  background  and  through 
this  breeding  plan,  the  King  Ranch 
hopes  to  raise  the  best  type  of  all- 
purpose  horse  that  can  be  produced 
— one  that  will  make  a  top  riding 
or  polo  horse,  with  extreme  speed. 
That  is  the  specific  aim  of  the  ex- 
periment. Thus  far  every  generation 
has  shown  improvement. 

That  the  King  Ranch  special  type 
of  horse  fits  in  with  the  aims  of  the 
new   Quarterhorse   Breeders'  Asso- 
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FOR  TWO! 
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Your  Choice  of 
Three  Courses— 
45  Holes  of  Golf! 

Whether  you've  played  for 
years,  or  are  just  a  beginner, 
there's  a  new  thrill  for  golfers  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs !  Here 
both  the  quantity  and  the  variety 
are  bound  to  make  you  open  your 
eyes  . .  .  think  of  it —  2  championship 
eighteens  and  a  sporty  nine !  And  you'll 
discover  equally  splendid  facilities  for 
other  sports  .  .  .  riding,  tennis,  skeet, 
swimming  and  flying! 

So,  make  a  reservation  right  now  for 
a  trip  to  The  Greenbrier !  Or,  if  you 
just  cannot  possibly  get  away  until  later 
this  fall,  you  can  still  take  advantage 
of  the  extraordinary  facilities  here — for 
America's  most  beautiful  resort  is  open 
the  year  around.  And  here's  some- 
thing else  to  remember:  the  spe- 
cial 2  weeks  all -expense  winter 
rate  (including  golf  privileges  or  a 
course  of  mineral  baths)  goes  in- 
to effect  November  ist.  Write 
for  complete  information. 

L.  R.  Johnston,  Gen.  Mgr. 

White  Sulphur 
^Springs  msim. 


elation  wa.s  I'xidonced  by  tlie  fact 
that  one  of  tlie  speeial  Kinf?  Raneli 
breed  of  ranch  horse.s,  a  -staHion 
named  Peppy,  won  out.staiuliiiji  rec- 
ognition at  tlie  Fort  Worth  Live- 
stock Show  in  Marcli.  Kleberg  sent 
the  horse  to  Fort  Worth  with  the 
idea  of  exhibiting  him  with  the  Santa 
Gertrudis  cattle  to  show  what  could 
he  accom])lished  by  certain  methods 
of  breeding.  However,  Peppy  was 
entered,  by  request,  in  the  quarter- 
horse  division  of  the  show,  and  was 
awarded  the  blue  ribbon  as  the  best 
quarterhorse  stallion  exhibited.  He 
was  then  entered  in  competition  for 
the  Grand  Championship  as  the  best 
stock  or  riding  horse  and  won  the 
purple  ribbon. 

The  King  Ranch  entered  the  race- 
liorse  business  in  1935,  when  sev- 
eral outstanding  dams  were  pur- 
(  liased  at  the  Saratoga  sale,  including 
Split  Second,  Dawn  Play,  and 
Science,  then  in  foal  to  Cohort, 
Cieiicia's  sire.  Split  Second  was 
bonght  from  Max  Hirsch,  who  be- 
came trainer  for  the  King  Ranch, 


Caesar  Kleberg,  asst.  ranch  manager,  in 
field  of  irrigated  Rhodes  grass 


but  she  was  bred  by  Morton 
Schwartz.  The  other  two  were  pur- 
chased from  Schwartz. 

Split  Second  in  1935  was  first  and 
won  $20,580  in  the  Selima  Stakes, 
and  was  second  in  the  Coaching 
Club  American  Oaks,  won  by  High 
Fleet.  High  Fleet  carried  111  lbs., 
and  Split  Second.  121  lbs.  Split  Sec- 
ond is  regarded  as  one  of  the  very 
choice  brood  mares  on  the  King 
Ranch.  She  is  out  of  One  Hour,  one 
of  the  greatest  mares  of  .\merica. 
Split  Second  is  being  bred  this  year 
to  W'ar  Admiral. 

In  1936  Dawn  Play  was  second 
in  the  Matron  at  Belmont  Park  and 
in  the  Selima  Stakes.  In  1937  she 
won  a  total  of  $46,075  by  taking 
firsts  in  the  Acorn  Stakes  at  Bel- 
mont, the  Coaching  Club  American 
Oaks  at  Belmont,  and  the  American 
Derby  at  Homewood,  111.,  winning 
all  of  her  starts  as  a  three-year-old. 
This  fine  filly's  racing  career  came 
to  an  untimely  end  at  Saratoga  in 
the  fall  of  1937,  when  she  was  struck 
by  hghtning.  She  was  then  bred  to 
Discovery  and  produced  an  out- 
standing foal  from  this  mating.  Un- 
fortunately this  colt  died  at  the  age 
of  five  months,  but  it  was  so  well 
liked  by  the  King  Ranch  that  Dawn 


Play  was  returned  to  Discovery  this 
spring.  This  is  line  breeding  to  the 
Fair  Play  line,  ])robably  the  greatest 
distance  line  of  .American  race  horses. 

The  stallions,  Chicaro,  Equestrian, 
and  Bini  Ham,  are  standing  at  the 
King  Ranch  at  present.  .\nd  now 
comes  Bold  Venture,  the  most  re- 
cent acquisition  of  the  King  Ranch. 
In  this  fine  stallion  Kleberg  feels 
he  has  a  horse  of  unquestioned  class, 
whose  individuality  meets  his  every 
requirement  for  the  .special  breed- 
ing plan  being  attempted  by  the 
ranch.  He  is  the  type  much  admired 
by  Texas  ranchmen,  as  he  is  a  horse 
of  great  substance  and  outstanding 
conformation.  Bolil  \'enture,  1936 
Kentucky  Derby  and  Preakness  win- 
ner, is  chestnut  in  color,  and  will  be 
used  on  the  best  Thoroughbred 
mares  of  the  King  Ranch  as  well  as 
in  elevating  the  ranch  breed  of 
horses.  His  sire  has  also  produced 
another  Derby  winner  in  Twenty 
Grand,  who  ran  the  fastest  Derby 
ever  run. 

The  yearlings  on  the  King  Ranch 
are  given  their  preliminary  work  by 
William  Eagan,  at  the  stables  in 
Kingsville,  where  a  race  track  is 
maintained.  They  are  then  turned 
over  to  Max  Hirsch,  who  complete.' 
their  training.  A  few  of  the  top 
three-year-olds  are  wintered  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C. 

Included  in  the  horse  population 
of  the  King  Ranch  are  about  1.800 
gentle  riding  horses,  500  brood 
mares,  and  around  400  one-  and 
two-year-olds,  in  addition  to  tlu 
stallions  and  foals.  The  ranch  ha? 
in  its  racing  stud  40  Thoroughbre<l 
mares  selected  for  conformation 
bloodlines,  and  racing  class.  It  also 
has  an  exceptionally  nice  bunch  oi 
yearlings  on  hand  this  year. 

Most  of  the  labor  on  the  ranch  is 
done  by  Mexicans,  many  of  whom 
are  descendants  of  the  original  help- 
ers of  Capt.  King.  Approximateh 
450  Mexican  laborers  are  employed 
on  the  entire  ranch.  The  Mexican 
vaqueros,  born  horsemen,  supply  the 
need  of  the  King  Ranch  for  good 
cow  hands. 

The  ranch  obtains  its  water  sup- 
ply from  hundreds  of  artesian  wells 
and  windmills  scattered  over  the 
different  divisions.  Water  for  the 
livestock  is  pumped  either  into 
earthen  tanks  or  into  small  con- 
crete reservoirs  placed  conveniently 
over  the  expansive  ranges.  One 
earthen  dam  on  the  Santa  Gertrudis 
Ranch,  which  was  constructed  as  a 
part  of  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program  carried  on  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  is  more  than  one 
mile  long  and  catches  and  preserves 
rain  water.  The  lands  are  well  ter- 
raced as  a  part  of  the  conservation 
program.  The  headquarters  ranch 
has  the  advantage  of  a  clay  and 
lime  sub-soil  of  about  three  and 
one-half  feet,  which  causes  water 
spreading  through  terraces  and 
spreader  dams  to  be  retained  for 
sometime,  providing  uniform  grazing 
land. 

Perfection  in  ranching  equipment 
and  methods,  the  very  height  of  ef- 
ficiency in  management,  self-contain- 
ment, and  a  vastness  almost  incon- 
ceivable to  Easterners  mark  this 
world-famous  cattle  barony. 
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The  famous 
folding  KODAK 
at  its  finest 

"IVTEET  the  Kodak  Monitors 
.  .  .  family  of  four  finer- 
than-ever  folding  Kodaks. 
They're  "speed  models";  you 
bag  action  shots  with  ease. 
Pictures  are  big;  you  get 
really  generous  slices  of  out- 
doors in  your  "scenics." 

And  they're  equipped  with 
important  automatic  features 
.  .  .  double-exposure  preven- 
tion, film-centering  mecha- 
nism, exposure-counting 
scale,  retracting  body  shut- 
ter release  ...  so  all  of  your 
picture  taking  becomes  sim- 
pler, surer,  more  fascinat- 
ing ...  At  your  dealer's  . . . 
Eastman  Kodak  Compaay, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PRICES  . .  .With  Kodak  Aoas- 
tigmat//4.5  lens,  Kodamatic 
shutter,  Kodak  Monitor 
Six- 1 6,  for  2  !  2  x4  !4  -inch  pic- 
tures, $41.50.  Six-20  model 
(2',4  X  3 '4-inch  pictures), 
S35.75.  With  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat  Special  //4.5  lens, 
Supermatic  shutter,  Kodak 
Monitor  Six- 16,  for  2  J4x4  '4- 
inch  pictures,  $5  5.  SLx-20 
model  (2'4  X  3!4-inch  pic- 
tures), $48.25.  (All  prices 
include  de  luxe  field  case.) 


KODAK 

MONITORS 


Going  to  the  New  York  World'* 
Fair?  Take  your  Kodal(— visit  the 
Kodak  Building — see  the  Greatest 
Photographic  Show  on  Earth. 


ONLY  EASTMAN  MAKES  THE  KODAK 
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BROODMARES 

A  Message  of  Importance  to  Anyone  Interested 
in  Starting  a  Thoroughbred  Breeding  Farm 

I  offer  10  Broodmares  of  the  finest 
breeding  —  four  imported,  six  American- 
bred — all  bred  to  the  only  son  of  Pharos 
now   standing  in   the   United  States 

I IMPORTED  St.  Elmo  II,  bred  in  France  by  Lord  Derby,  to 
die  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1938.  I  wanted  him  (1)  be- 
cause he  had  proved  himself  a  race-horse  of  quality,  winning 
8  races  up  to  1%  miles,  carrying  as  much  as  133  lbs.;  (2)  because 
as  the  son  of  Pharos  and  Frisky  he  carried  the  best  blood  of  Eng- 
land and  France;  Pharos  being  the  sire  of  the  wonder  horse 
Nearco,  sold  for  $300,000,  and  numerous  Classic  winners,  also 
heading  the  sire  list  in  England  and  France;  Frisky  being  a  winner 
of  the  French  Oaks  and  the  dam  also  of  Turbullent,  winner  of  the 
1938  Grand  Criterium  at  Longchamps;  (3)  because  he  is  himself  a 
handsome  individual;  (4)  and  finally  because  he  is  sdll  today  the 
only  son  of  Pharos  standing  at  stud  in  the  United  States  and  would 
thus  provide  an  out-cross  of  inestimable  value  to  many  breeders. 

To  make  certain  that  St.  Elmo  should  be  given  ample  opportunity 
at  stud,  I  assembled  a  band  of  30  broodmares  considered  worthy  of 
him,  representadves  of  good  blood-lines,  themselves  excellent  indi- 
viduals, winners  if  possible,  and  dams  of  winners. 

After  St.  Elmo's  first  crop  appeared,  so  many  outside  mares  of  real 
promise  were  booked  to  him  that  I  can  safely  dispose  of  at  least  10 
of  my  good  mares  without  diminishing  his  opportunities,  at  the 
same  time,  I  hope,  widening  and  enhancing  his  reputation. 

These  ten  mares  are  not  culls.  They  represent  a  cross-section  of  die 
30  mares  I  got  for  St.  Elmo.  They  make  an  extraordinary  (>|)|>(ji  ui 
nity  for  anyone  who  is  ready  to  start  a  modest  breeding  (ipcr.iuon. 

I  THE  MARES  1 

IMP.  ALPENSTOCK,  gr.  m.,  6,  16.2,  by  Snow  Boy,  by  Treden- 
nis,  out  of  Herodias,  by  Roi  Soleil.  Bred  in  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I., 
this  mare's  first  foal,  a  filly,  was  sold  at  Saratoga  this  year. 

BAY  BLOOM,  b.  m.,  11,  16.3,  by  Coventry,  by  Negofol,  out  of 
Bonnie  Broom,  by  Whisk  Broom  IL  Bay  Bloom  was  bred  in 
Kentucky  by  H.  P.  Whitney  and  won  one  race  during  a 
shortened  racing  career. 

IMP.  HOW  DIVINE,  ch.  m.,  12,  16.3,  by  Friar's  Melody,  by 
Friar  Marcus,  out  of  Lady  Marchniond.  by  Marchmond.  Bred 
in  England;  won  the  Ormead  Cup  at  2%  miles  over  brush 
carrying  154  lbs.;  her  first  foal  was  sold  at  Saratoga  this  year. 

COLLEEN  McGEE.  ch.  m.,  3,  15.3,  by  Color  Sergeant,  by 
Pennant,  out  of  Ida  McGec,  by  *McGce.  This  young  broodmare 
could  not  be  raced  because  of  a  knee  injury,  now  healed. 

GENONA.  br.  m.,  13,  16  hands,  by  *Tchad  by  Negofol,  out  of 
Artist  Model  2nd,  by  *Allumeur.  A  particularly  handsome 
mare,  bred  in  Virginia  by  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer. 

MISS  BODIE,  ch.  m.,  11,  16.2,  by  The  Clown,  by  Hessian,  out 
of  Elizabeth  Bean,  by  Meridian. 

MOVE  ALONG,  ch.  m.,  11,  16.2,  by  Whiskalong,  by  Whisk 
Broom  II,  out  of  *Soppe  Le  Haut,  by  Picrohole.  This  mare 
was  a  winner  and  is  the  dam  of  two  winners;  she  is  by  a 
winner  out  of  a  winner. 

IMP.  ROCK  GOLD,  b.  m.,  15,  16.2,  by  Bay  d'Or,  by  Bayardo, 
out  of  Needle  Rock,  by  *Rock  Sand.  Dam  of  four  winners; 
half-sister  to  a  stake  winner. 

SHEPHERDESS,  gr.  m.,  14,  16.2,  by  *Royal  Canopy,  by  Roi 
Herode,  out  of  Herd  Girl,  by  Colin.  Winner  of  five  races; 
dam  of  three  winners;  by  a  stake  winner  out  of  a  winner. 

IMP.  SOLUSTINA,  b.  m.,  11,  16  hands,  by  Lustucru,  by 
Negofol,  out  of  Sun  Shadow,  by  Son-in-Law.  Bred  in  Ireland. 
Dam  of  four  winners. 


FOR  SALE  AS  A  GROUP,  THESE  MARES  'WILL  BE  VERY 
REASONABLY  PRICED  PARTICULARLY  IN  VIEW  OF 
THE  FACT  THAT  THEY  ALREADY  INCLUDE  10  STUD 
FEES  TO  ST.  ELMO  II  OF  $500  EACH 

These  mares  are  now  at  St.  Elmo's  court.     They  should  he  seen  to  he  at>t>reciated. 
Write,  visit,  telephone! 
Mrs.  D.  V.  Kellogg 

KEYSTONE^  FARM 

Titusville  Road,  Pennington,  N.  ).  Telephone:  Pennine/on  232 


Horse  &:  Horseman 


HORSES    IN  WAR 

The  emphasis  that  these  pages 
have  placed  on  the  usefulness — no, 
the  necessity — of  horses  in  wartime 
has  not  been  misplaced.  An  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  War  De- 
partment on  September  17  indicates 
that  the  American  cavalry  is  to  be 
strikingly  revised. 

The  new  plans  call  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  19,802  horses  to  augment 
the  17,000  now  in  service,  most  of 
them  to  be  placed  in  National 
Guard  cavalry  units.  A  request  for 
$,'5,366..S40  for  the  new  mounts  is 
before  Congress  now. 

Full  details  of  the  revised  Ameri- 
can cavalry  will  appear  here  shortly. 


The  horse  situation  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  about  as  follows 
at  the  moment: 

Breeding :  The  breeding  of  light 
horses  has  been  enormously  stimu- 
lated by  the  Government  Remount 
program;  the  reservoir  of  good  horses 
of  a  type  u.seful  to  the  army  is  grow- 
ing instead  of  diminishing,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  French  collapse.  The 
breeding  of  farm  hor.ses  is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  .\merican  prob- 
lem; European  sources  for  Belgians, 
Suffolks,  IVrcherons,  Shires  have 
been  closed.  More  and  more  Thor- 
oughbreds of  magnificent  breeding 
are  arriving  in  this  country. 

Racing:  Pari-mutuel  betting  has 
been  more  satisfactory  in  New  York 
than  anyone  dreamed  it  would  be. 
leading  to  a  number  of  possibilities 
in  the  future.  For  one  thing,  the  cut 
taken  by  the  state  and  the  racing 
associations  may  and  should  be  low- 
ered. At  least  one  of  the  minor 
tracks  in  the  Metropolitan  district 
is  doomed  to  extinction.  Cries  that 
Saratoga's  days  are  numbered  were 
certainly  premature.  New  Jersey  is 
still  making  haste  very  slowly  so 
far  as  its  racing  plans  are  concerned. 
Through  the  country  racing  seems 
to  be  flourishing  and  crackpot 
schemes — like  the  Bieber  plan  for 
the  purchase  of  horses  that  shouldn't 
be  at  the  tracks — are  still  rearing 
their  pretty  heads. 

Steeplechasing:  This  grand  sport 
seems  to  be  making  a  determined 
comeback.  Saratoga  had  steeplechas- 
ing rather  better  than  usukl  and 
prospects  for  tlic  fall  are  promising. 


The  Foxcatcher  meeting  at  Fair 
Hill,  Md.,  once  more  indicated  that 
the  hunt  meetings  are  to  reckoned 
with,  perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  before.  New  riders,  new  own- 
ers, better  horses  are  still  urgently 
needed  in  steeplechasing. 

Trotting:  The  experiment  with 
trotting  at  night,  tried  with  con- 
siderable vigor  and  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets  on  what  was  once  an  auto- 
mobile race-track  on  Long  Island, 
seems  to  be  getting  along  no  better 
than  fair.  Probably  this  is  all  to 
the  good,  because  a  hugely  success- 
ful night  trotting  track  would  bring 
clamor  for  a  night  running  track, 
and  most  students  of  racing  seem 
agreed  that  that  isn't  what  the  sport 
needs  most. 

Polo:  The  Aknusti  team  put  up 
such  a  bright  performance  at 
Meadow  Brook  in  the  big  champion- 
ship of  the  year,  as  related  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  that  the  future  for  polo 
seems  to  have  brightened  consider- 
ably. 

Indoor  Polo:  This  spectacular 
game  seems  to  be  off  the  list  this 
winter.  There  is  no  adequate  place 
in  which  the  game  can  regularly  be 
played,  for  all  the  armories  are  to 
be  taken  over  for  military  duties. 
This  is  sad  news  for  the  many  who 
love  this  game,  but  there  it  is. 

Showing:  The  National  Horse 
Show,  soon  to  be  held  in  New  York, 
will  show  once  again  how  virile  this 
sport  is  in  America.  It  should  be  a 
first-rate  show  despife  the  absence 


of  European  teams.  (Who  can  guess 
when  another  European  horse  show 
team  will  ride  in  America.'  Or  in 
Europe,  for  that  matter?) 

Hunting:  This  great  .sport,  pur- 
sued far  from  peering  eyes,  ought 
to  be  in  for  a  great  season,  weather 
permitting.  We  hear,  incidentally, 
of  a  number  of  communities  through 
the  country  which  are  going  to  start 
a  hunt  in  the  not  distant  future. 

POLO  INCIDENT 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  at 
the  final  match  of  the  Open  Cham- 
pionship tournament  that  went  un- 
noticed by  most  spectators  there. 
It  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
"sit-down  strike"  in  polo. 

Young  Peter  Grace  didn't  feel  too 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


edited  by  PETER  VISCHER 


well  as  this  game  startetl;  he  had 
what  was  described  as  "a  stitch  in 
the  stomach."  When  the  first  period 
ended  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  for 
a  while.  When  the  second  period 
ended  he  did  likewise.  But  Bobby 
Gerry  was  api)arently  not  certain 
about  this  stitch  and  thought  may- 
be there  was  a  bit  of  subtle  strategy 
here  and  he  meant  to  have  no  part 
of  it;  though  out  on  the  field  ready 
for  play,  he  rode  back  to  his  pony 
line,  dismounted,  put  on  his  coat — 
and  sat  on  the  grass  too. 

There  they  were:  six  players 
ready  for  action  and  the  rival  No. 
2's  glaring  at  each  other  across  the 
wide  turf  of  Meadow  Brook. 

Now,  the  rules  don't  cover  a  situ- 
ation of  this  sort.  They  say  (Gen- 
eral Rule  No.  4c)  that  "a  player 
may  be  substituted  for  another  dur- 
ing a  match  only  if  the  latter  player, 
through  sickness  or  accident,  is  un- 
able to  continue."  They  say  (No. 
7a)  that  "there  shall  be  intervals 
of  three  minutes  after  each  period." 
They  say  (No.  7c)  that  except  as 
otherwise  specified  "play  shall  be 
continuous."  They  say  (No.  22c) 
that  "in  the  event  of  an  accident 
to  a  player,  he  shall  have  not  more 
than  15  minutes  time  out."  They 
just  don't  say  what  is  to  be  done 
when  a  player  has  a  stitch  in  his 
stomach  and  keeps  sitting  on  the 
ground  as  the  other  seven  men  ride 
out. 

Probably  the  Polo  Association's 
rules  committee  has  already  met  to 
solve  this  problem. 

KILMER  SALE 

On  October  30  a  most  important 
dispersal  will  take  place  at  Court 
Manor,  New  Market,  Virginia.  On 
that  occasion,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  retired  for  sentimental  rea- 
sons, the  Thoroughbreds  owned  by 
the  late  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  lead- 
ing American  breeder  of  1939,  will 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

This  is  probably  the  only  time  in 
American  breeding  annals  that  the 
dispersal  of  a  leading  breeder  has 
occurred  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  his 
career.  At  the  time  of  his  passing, 
Mr.  Kil  mer  possessed  one  of  the 
finest  Thoroughbred  nurseries  in  the 
world.  Now  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring this  carefully  selected  stock 
will  be  afforded  others. 

Sun  Briar,  it  is  announced,  has 
served  his  last  mare  and  will  be  re- 
tired to  the  life  of  ease  he  has  so 
richly  earned.  The  beloved  Exter- 
minator will  also  be  retained  by 
Mrs.  Kilmer,  and  Sally's  Alley, 
famous  Futurity  winner  of  1922 
will  be  retired  to  green  pastures  for 
the  rest  of  her  days. 

Mrs.  Kilmer  is  retaining  Sun 
Beau,  but  the  former  world's  cliam- 
pion,   now    at    the   height    of  his 


powers,  will  ho  lea.sed.  Suntica, 
triple  Oaks  winner  and  a  particular 
favorite  of  Mrs.  Kilmer's,  will  not 
be  sold.  With  those  few  exceptions 
everything  else  will  go. 

Included  are  the  dams  of  Easton, 
Suntica,  Nedayr,  Chance  Sun,  Best 
Beau,  Sun  Alexandria,  Sun  Lover, 
Sun  Egret,  Lucky  Omen,  Genie 
Palatine,  Alberta,  Dark  Beau,  Sun- 
set Girl,  Floragina,  Papenie,  Try 
Sympathy,  Starpatic,  Dark  Magnet, 
Morpluck,  Dark  Hero,  Dark  Winter, 
and  scores  of  other  winners. 

At  this  writing  it  is  believed  that 
close  to  90%  of  the  mares  to  be 
sold  are  in  foal. 

The  34  weanlings  in  the  dispersal 


include  five  colts  and  two  fillies  by 
Sun  Briar.  These  two  fillies  and 
whatever  fillies  issue  from  the  eight 
mares  presumed  to  be  in  foal  to 
the  great  stallion  will  complete  the 
roster  of  Sun  Briar  mares  on  this 
sphere.  Among  the  weanlings  are 
youngsters  out  of  many  of  the  great 
producers  of  the  stud. 

Of  great  interest  to  breeders  also 
will  be  the  stallions  to  be  offered. 
Neddie,  son  of  unbeaten  Colin,  has 
already  offered  hostages  to  fortune. 
On  the  basis  of  average-earnings- 
per-foal  Neddie  stood  second  among 
living  sons  of  the  lines  at  the  end 
of  1939.  If  afforded  greater  oppor- 
tunity Neddie's  demonstrated  worth 
promises  impressive  statistical  emi- 
nence. He  has  already  sired  such 
stake-winners  as  Nedayr,  Good 
Goods,  Ned  Reigh,  Black  Gift, 
Trailer  and  others. 

Gino,  in  a  few  short  seasons,  has 
achieved  a  reputation  rarely  en- 
joyed by  a  young  stallion.  Of  his 
first  34  foals  to  race,  30  were  win- 
ners. In  1939  every  one  of  his  12 
two-year-olds  to  start  was  a  win- 
ner. Already  he  boasts,  in  Galley 
Slave,  a  world's  record  holder.  A 
stake  winner  abroad,  Gino's  success 
in  stud  here  confirms  the  promise 
of  his  pedigree.  His  sire  was  Tetra- 
tema,  and  his  famous  dam,  Teresina, 
by  Tracery. 

The  other  young  stallions  to  be 
sold  include  Ned  Reigh  (twice  con- 
queror of  Seabiscuit  and  Granville 
as  a  two-year-old;  winner  of  the 
Junior  Champion,  Walden  and 
Tray) ;  Sunador    (sire  of  Evander, 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

The  Executors  of  the  Estate  of  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer 
have  ordered  an  ahsoliite  sale  of  the  Thoroughbred 
stock  of  America's  leading  breeder  of  1939.  The 
dispersal  will  include  the  following: 

STALLIONS 

•GINO.  grey,  1930,  by  Tetratema-Teresina  by  Tracery. 

NEDDIE,  black,  1926.  by  Colin-Black  by  *LiKht  Brigade. 

NED  REIGH,  brown,  1983,  bv  Ncddie-Reigh  Nun  by  'Sun  Reigh. 

SUNPATIC,  bay.  19:t0.  by  'Sun  Briar-Simpatica  by  Friar  Rock. 

SUN  CIRCLE,  brown.  1922,  bv  'Sun  Briar-Confertnce  by  Rock  Sand. 

SUNADOR,  chestnut.  1931,  by  'Sun  Briar-'Adorable  II  by  Sardanapale. 

BROODMARES 

ADORABLE  II,  b.  or  br.  m.,  1925,  by  Sardanapale — Incredule  (bred  to  Sun  Briar). 
ALBERTA,  ch.  m.,  1932,  by  Diophon— Flo  II  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
ALEXANDRIA,  br.  m.,  1931,  by  Pharos — Jean  Gow  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
AMERICAN  AIR,  ch.  m..  1931.  by  American  Flag— Sunayr  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
BEAUFLOWER.  ch.  m.,  1933,  by  Sun  Beau— Flower  Girl  (bred  to  Neddie) 
BEAUSYMPATHY,  b.  m.,  1933.  by  Sun  Beau— Simpatica  (bred  to  Gino). 
DARK  Convent,  ch.  m.,  1932,  by  Traumer— Reigh  Nun  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
DARK  EDWINA.  b.  m..  1928,  by  Traumer— Edwina  (bred  to  Sun  Briar) 
DARK  FAIRY,  ch.  m.,  1930,  by  Traumer— Sun  Fairy  (bred  to  Neddie), 
DARK  GODDESS,  b.  m.,  1927,  by  Traumer — Hathor  (bred  to  Sun  Briar). 
DARK  LOVE.  b.  m.,  1930,  by  Traumer— Sunny  Love  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
DARK  PALATINE,  b.  m.,  1937.  bv  Traumer— Sun  Palatine  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
DARK  VICTORY,  br.  m.,  1929,  by  Traumer— Sun  Vive  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
DINAH  VICTORY,  ch.  m..  1932.  by  Victorian— Dinah  Did  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
FLO  II.  b.  m.,  1924,  by  Alcantara  II — Fuida  II  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
FLORANADA,  b.  m.,  1924,  by  The  Porter— Hannah  Pike  (bred  to  Sun  Briar). 
GALOMAR,  b.  m..  1932,  by  Sir  Gallahad  III— Mary  Johnston  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
GAMONIA,  ch.  m.,  1930,  by  Fair  Play — Franconia  (bred  to  Neddie). 
GINO  NUN,  ch.  m.,  1935,  by  Gino— Reigh  Nun  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
IN  PLAY,  ch.  m..  1930,  by  Fair  Play— Muttikins  (bred  to  Gino). 
PAPRICE,  br.  m.,  1930,  by  Papyrus — Caprice  II  (bred  to  Sun  Briar). 
PHAONA.  b.  m.,  1923.  by  Phalaris— Destination  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
PHARAHAWK,  b.  m.,  1932,  by  Pharamond  II— Hawkshead  (bred  to  Sun  Briar). 
POLLY  EGRET,  ch.  m.,  1931,  by  Polymelian— Egret  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
POLLY  HUNDRED,  ch.  m.,  1932,  by  Polymelian— Skyblue  Pink  (bred  to  Sun  Briar). 
RIVALRY,  b.  m..  1933.  by  Blandford — Laura  Dianti  (bred  to  Sun  Briar). 
ROSE  PETAL,  br.  m.,  1928,  by  High  Time — June  Rose  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
SIMPATICA,  ch.  m.,  1919.  by  Friar  Rock— Lady  Bedford  (bred  to  Sun  Briar). 
SUPERLETTE,  b.  m.,  1922,  by  Superman — Epinglette,  (bred  to  Sun  Beau). 
VIRGINITY,  eh.  m.,  1923.  bv  Fair  Play— San  Tache  (bred  to  Neddie). 
FLOSSINE.  ch.  m.,  1927,  by  Whiskaway— Watch  Your  Stitch  (bred  to  *Sun  Briar). 

THE  SUN  BRIAR  MARES  on  ihe  list  are  as  follows: 

SUNAIBI,  b.  m.,  1927,  by  Sun  Briar— Missinaibi  (bred  to  Gino). 

SUNAYR,  ch.  m..  1921,  by  Sun  Briar— Misty  Law  (not  bred). 

SUNBURN,  b.  m..  1927.  bv  Sun  Briar— Portland  Urn  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUN  CELERINA.  ch.  m..  1934,  by  Sun  Briar— Celerina  (bred  to  Gino). 

SUN  CELTIC,  ch.  m.,  1931,  by  Sun  Briar— Edwina  (bred  to  Gino). 

SUN  DANCER,  b.  or  br.  m.,  1933.  by  Sun  Briar— Masked  Dancer  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUN  EMBLEM,  ch.  m.,  1935,  by  Sun  Briar— American  Air  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUN  FLO.  b.  m.,  1935,  by  Sun  Briar— Flo  II  (bred  to  Gino). 

SUN  FRITTERS,  ch.  m.,  1932,  by  Sun  Briar— Fritters  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUN  IJGHTSHIP,  blk,  m..  1932,  bv  Sun  Briar— Lightship  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUN  GAMONIA.  b.  m.,  1937.  by  Sun  Briar— Gamonia  (bred  to  Gino). 

SUNLYGRET.  ch.  m..  1937,  bv  Sun  Briar— Polly  Egret  (bred  to  Gino). 

SUNMAGNE,  b.  m.,  1921,  by  Sun  Briar— Romagne  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUNMEL,  b.  m.,  1924,  bv  Sun  Briar — Gay  Polymel  (bred  to  Gino). 

SUN  MISS,  b.  m.,  1928,  bv  Sun  Briar— Missinaibi  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUN  MIXA,  b.  m..  1937,  by  Sun  Briar — Comixa  (bred  to  Gino). 

SUNNY  LOVE,  ch.  m..  1923.  by  Sun  Briar— Lovelight  II  (bred  to  Gino). 

SUN  PALATINE,  b.  m..  1927,  bv  Sun  Briar — Palatine  Lassie  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUN  ROUGE,  b.  m.,  1931.  by  Sun  Briar— Baton  Rouge  (bred  to  Gino). 

SUN  STREAM,  ch.  m.,  1931,  by  Sun  Briar— Stream  Line  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUN  SURPLICE,  b.  m.,  1933,  by  Sun  Briar— Surplice  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUN  THOR.  br.  m.,  1924,  by  Sun  Briar— Hathor  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUNWINA,  blk.  m.,  1924.  by  Sun  Briar— Edwina  (bred  to  Neddie). 

SUNZENA,  ch.  m..  1928,  by  Sun  Briar — Polyxena  (bred  to  Gino). 

Due  to  the  fact  they  have  just  retired  from  racing,  the  following  fillies  have  not 
been  bred. 

GINO  PATTY,  1938,  by  *Gino— Suntica  by  *Sun  Briar. 
SUN  EGYPT.  1938,  by  *Sun  Briar— Alexandria  by  Pharos. 
SUN  ALBERTA,  1937.  by  '-Sun  Briar— Alberta  bv  Diophon. 
SUN  DESTINY.  1938.  by  *Sun  Briar— Phaona  bv  Phalaris. 
SUN  MONIA.  1938,  bv  *Sun  Briar— Gamonia  bv  Fair  Play. 
SUN  PAN,  1938,  by  »Sun  Briar— Tea  Pan  bv  Peter  Pan. 
BELLE  PAPRICE,  1938.  by  Sun  Beau— Paprice  by  Papyrus. 

and 

34  WEANLINGS 

by  the  stallions 

SUN  BEAU,  *GINO,  NEDDIE,  HILLTOWN, 
and  *SUN  BRIAR 

Sale  to  be  held  at 
COURT  MANOR,  NEW  MARKET,  VA. 

WEDIVESDAY,  DCTDBEH  30 

MORNING  and  AFTERNOON 

Catalogs  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Court  Manor  or 
to  Fasig-Tipton  Co.,  604  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Road  Map  and  Hotel  Information  Included  in  Catalog 
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West  Hills 
Race  Meeting 

Saturday 
NOVEMBER  2,  1940 
at 

^est  Hills 
HUNTINGTON.  L.  I. 
30  miles  from  New  York 

* 

LONG  ISLAND 
HUNT  CUP 

S750  Purse 
also 

five  other  races  over 
Timber,  Brush,  Hurdles  and 
on  the  Turf. 
* 

Office: 
80  West  40th  Street 
New  York 

LOngacre  5-7233 


Use  Fast-Acting 

ABSORBINE 

to  Relieve  Puffs 
and  Stiffness 

Laboratory  tests  show  that 
Absorbine,  applied  to  puffs, 
swelling  and  windgall,  tends  to  relieve 
pain  quickly — often  cuts  congestion 
within  a  few  hours. 

Absorbine  acts  as  a  healthy  stimu- 
lant, holding  heat  in  the  injury,  jog- 
ging up  the  blood  flow  for  hours.  This 
increased  circulation  helps  to  wash 
out  local  congestion. 

That's  why  so  many  leading  veteri- 
naries  and  horsemen  use  Absorbine 
to  treat  strain,  windgall,  and  as  a  leg 
conditioner.  It  is  also  most  helpful  in 
treating  thrush,  thoroughpin,  saddle 
gall  and  fresh  bog  spavin.  It  makes 
a  grand  bracer  in  the  wash.  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists; 
or  postpaid. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Lucia's  Son,  etc.,  and  proclaimed  by 
two  leading  trainers  as  the  fastest 
horse  they  had  trained) ;  and  Sun- 
patic,  by  Sun  Briar  out  of  Sun- 
patica,  thus  a  brother  to  Suntica, 
and  a  half-brother  to  Starpatic,  My 
SjTnpathy,  Teddy  Patic  and  four 
other  winners.  Sunpatic's  bottom 
line  passes  back  through  Lady  Bed- 
ford, Matanza,  The  Niece  and  Ja- 
conet to  Maggie  B.  B.  Sunpatic's 
only  yearling  in  the  1939  Saratoga 
sales  brought  $6,300.  From  6  starters 
he  has  had  4  winners  to  date. 


CIRCUIT  POLO 

The  popular  National  Inter-Cir- 
cuit and  Twelve-Goal  Champion- 
ships were  held,  once  again,  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  Hunting  Valley 
Polo  Club,  of  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio, 
was  awarded  the  year's  events  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  Polo  As- 
sociation and,  while  the  weather  in- 
terfered to  a  very  large  extent,  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  close  fought 
games  were  the  rule  in  both  tourna- 
ments. 

Five  of  the  six  circuits  were  rep- 
resented in  the  Inter-Circuit,  only 
the  Pacific  Coast  winners  being  un- 
able to  come  on.  The  Northeastern 
Circuit  was  represented  by  the 
Pegasus  Club  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Southeastern  by  the  Blue  Hill  Farm 
team  of  Philadelphia,  eventual  win- 
ners, the  Central  Circuit  by  the  7-11 
Ranch  team  of  the  Oak  Brook  Club 
of  Chicago,  the  Northwestern  by 
the  Fairfield  team  of  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, and  the  Southwestern  by  the 
defending  champions,  the  Houston 
Huisache  team  of  Texas. 

After  a  three-day  delay  due  to 
rain,  the  tournament  finally  got 
under  way  on  .'\ugust  2fl,  with  the 
Fairfield  team  meeting  the  7-11 
Ranch.  This  was  a  very  well  played 
game  that  saw  the  Chicago  team 
come  from  behind  to  tie  the  score 
in  the  final  period  and  go  on  to  win 
in  the  sudden-death  period  with  a 
goal  by  Harry  Owen.  The  final 
count  was  8  to  7  with  the  winning 
7-11  team  lining  up  with  Harry 
Owen,  Paul  Butler,  Bobby  Nicho- 
alds  and  Charles  Aaberg.  Fairfield 
played  with  Willis  Hartman,  Ed- 
ward Bradley,  Claude  Lambe  and 
Clarence  Starks. 

In  the  second  game  of  the  series. 


the  Blue  Hill  Farm  team  of  Phila- 
delphia, lining  up  with  the  young 
Hayden  brothers.  Walter  and  Peter, 
Hervey  Swann  and  Jules  Romfh. 
showed  onlookers  that  their  team 
was  the  one  to  beat  when  they 
handily  defeated  the  Huisache  team 
by  an  11-6  margin.  Huisache  played 
with  two  veterans  of  their  last  year's 
championship  aggregation,  Robert 
D.  Parish  and  William  Drift.  Dr. 
Rayworth  Williams  and  A.  V. 
Young  rounded  out  the  side. 

The  highly  touted  Pegasus  team 
of  New  Jersey  then  faced  the  7-11 
Ranch  team  in  the  other  semi-final 
and,  after  piling  up  a  three-goal  lead 
going  into  the  fifth  chukker,  lost  out 
when  Bob  Nichoalds  scored  three 
times  and  Harry  Owen  twice  in  the 
last  two  periods  while  the  best  that 
Pegasus  could  muster  was  a  single 
goal  by  Jack  Fink.  The  final  count 
was  11-9  with  Pegasus  lining  up 
with  Del  Carroll,  Clarence  C. 
Combs,  Jr.,  Fink  and  George  Burns, 
while  the  7-11  Ranch  lined  up  as 
they  did  in  the  opener. 

.\fter  another  delay  because  of 
the  weather,  the  final  was  held  on 
August  27,  with  the  Blue  Hill  Farm 
team  playing  perfectly  together  to 
win  out  by  11  goals  to  8,  their 
three-goal  handicap  proving  the 
margin  of  victory.  The  Hayden 
brothers  performed  brilliantly  in  the 
two  forward  positions  while  Swann 
and  Romfh  al.so  went  very  well. 
The  losing  side  put  up  a  fine  game 
and  the  opinion  of  those  present 
was  that  it  was  as  fine  an  Inter- 
Circuit  final  as  had  ever  been 
played. 

Owing  to  the  continued  bad 
weather,  the  Pegasus  Club,  last 
year's  Twelve-Goal  champion,  could 
not  stay  on  for  this  event  and  the 
Blue  Hill  Farm  team  also  found  it 
imjw.ssible  to  stay.  However,  the 
Fairfield,  Houston  and  Chicago 
teams  did  manage  to  arrange  their 
affairs  in  order  to  compete  and  two 
teams  from  Cleveland  —  Halfred 
Farms  and  Gates  Mills — entered 
bringing  the  entry  to  five  teams. 

The  Gates  Mills  team  w-on  their 
way  into  the  final  round  by  defeat- 
ing the  strong  Houston  team  which 
had  previously  defeated  Edward 
Bradley  and  his  Fairfield  outfit. 
Chicago's  7-11  Ranch  defeated  the 
Halfred  Farms  team  in  an  overtime 


TRAVELERS  REST 


ARABIAN  HORSES 

An  outstanding  collection  of 
Arabian  horses.  Colts  available 
at  sensible  prices.  Prices  and  de- 
tails sent  to  responsible  buyers. 
Address: 

J.  M.  DICKINSON 

OWNER 

FRANKLIN  TENNESSEE 


THOROUGHBRED 
BODY  BRACE  AND  WASH 

This  economical  compound  is 
indispensable  in  your  stable. 
Developed  by  a  licensed  veteri- 
narian of  wide  experience  with 
race  horses. 

THOROUGHBRED  Body  Brace 
and  Wash  leaves  the  coat  and 
skin  of  your  horse  in  a  clean, 
sparkling  condition.  Its  healing 
qualities  make  it  an  excellent 
treatment  for  wounds. 

Join  the  long  list  of  satisfied 
users.  Order  a  supply  from  your 
druggist,  horse  goods  dealers, 
or  direct. 

PRICE  $6.00  PER  GALLON 

Man-O-War  REMEDY  CO. 


Lima 


Penna. 


I  n  A  MC  l^"^^''  I'nlimited  Amounts 
LUnllU/ur    PEOPLE   of   MEANS   .  . 

a*  lotc  a«"  1  '/»%    NET  per  annum, 
arranged     PRIVATELY     with  Banks, 
TACTFULLY,  in   Strictest  Confidence. 
Based  on  Collateral  and  Terms, 

COLLATERAL  DISCOUNT  CORP. 


Graybar  BIdg. 


New  York  City 


IFOR  SALE' 

Exceptionally  fine  imported  Brown  Mare 
5  yrs.,  16.21/2  hands,  by  Cottage,  sire  of 
Grand  National  Winner,  Workman,  and 
many  first  class  Jumpers.  Dam  winner 
Point  to  Points.  Up  to  heavy  weight, 
either  saddle,  perfea  manners  and  mouth, 
sound.  Schooled  and  hunted  over  every 
type  obstacle.  Very  steady,  safe  Jumper. 
Price  $3,000.  May  be  seen  and  tried"  on 
appointment.  D.  M.  Spencer,  Bedford 
Hills.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

four  year  old  registered 
hunter.  Partially  broken. 

Pictur^-j  on  TcqufSt. 

ROBERT  W.  WATT 
RFD  No.  3  Plainfield,  N.  ). 


The  National  Inter-circuit  Champions 
Walter  White  presenting  cup,  Jules 


W(Uter  Hayden,  Peter  Hayden,  Mrs. 
"Tiger"  Romjh  and  Hervey  Swann 


fO  HORSE 
OWNERS 


Wliy  pay  fancy  prices  for  saddlery? 
Write  for  free  catalog  that  tias  saved 
real  money  for  thousands  of  horse- 
men. Contains  over  400  birgalns  In 
English  Saddlery.  I  ship  saddlery 
on  approval.  Write  today, 
"little  joe"  Wlesenfeld  Co..  Dept.  X. 
112  W.  North  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


match  to  go  into  the  final.  Halfred 
Farms  played  with  four  members 
of  the  White  family,  Robert  Y.  at 
1,  Tom  at  2,  W.  Holden  at  3  and 
Windsor  T.,  II,  at  back. 

The  final  was  held  on  September 
2  and  saw  the  Gates  Mills  team 
score  a  victory  over  the  7-11  Ranch 
team  by  the  score  of  6  to  5.  John 
Knutsen,  Alfred  House,  Courtney 
Burton  and  John  Hammond  made 
up  a  good  side  for  the  winners 
while  the  unfortunate  losers,  who 
were  in  the  finals  of  both  tourna- 
ments, but  just  missed  in  both 
events,  lined  up  with  Owen,  Butler, 
Nichoalds  and  Aaberg. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each 
game  of  the  Twelve  Goal  Cham- 
pionship was  decided  by  a  single 
goal,  proving  that  the  handicapping 
system  now  employed  by  the  asso- 
ciation is  the  best  ever  devised. 
This  system,  in  a  word,  calls  for  the 
handicapping  of  each  Circuit's 
players  by  their  own  Circuit  Gov- 
ernor and  his  Committee. 

During  the  long  lulls  due  to  the 
miserable  weather,  there  was  con- 
siderable talk  between  Tom  White, 
members  of  various  teams  and  offi- 
cials concerning  the  rules  of  the 
game.  Tom  White,  a  member  of  the 
rules  committee  of  the  association, 
compiled  all  of  this  data  and  for- 
warded suggestions  for  changes  and 
clarifications  to  the  association  office 
in  New  York  for  consideration  by 
that  body.  So  it  may  be  that  the 
coming  winter  will  see  some  further 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  game. 


FOXHOUND  MATCH 

{Continued  from  page  33) 

sport  provided  or  the  protection  of 
the  country. 

In  all  North  America  there  ex- 
isted no  better  location  for  the  fox- 
hound match  than  the  Piedmont 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Smith  had  first 
v'isited  it  in  1898  when  he  stayed 
it  Oakley,  near  Upperville,  with  H. 
Rozier  Dulany,  his  friend  and  com- 
panion in  steeplechasing.  Each  suc- 
:eeding  season  he  had  returned  to 
jnjoy  the  scope  of  this  country  with 
ts  immense  grass  fields,  adequate 
:overts  and  relatively  little  wire — in 
iuch  sharp  contrast  to  the  rocky 
lill-sides  and  small  fields  of  New 
England. 

That  it  was  then  a  fox-hunters' 
Daradise  is  shown  in  the  report  by 
m  English  observer  of  the  match, 
Dublished  in  1909  in  "British  Hunt- 
ng":  "The  match  was  fought  out 
n  old  Virginia,  in  as  fine  a  hunt- 
ng  country  as  the  heart  of  man 
leed  wish  to  ride  over.  Anything 
nore  like  the  Leicestershire  side  of 
he  Cottesmore  country  it  would 
le  hard  to  picture,  except  that  in 
jlace  of  bullfinches,  stake-and- 
jinders,  and  bottoms,  one  encoun- 
;ers  stone  walls  and  snake  fences. 

.  .  foxes  are  numerous." 

Yet  to  those  familiar  only  with 
;he  Virginia  of  1940,  conditions  in 
1905  cannot  easily  be  visualized, 
rhe  Alexandria  Pike,  running 
;hrough  Middleburg  and  Upper- 
nUe  to  Winchester,  had  scarcely 
3een  touched  since  the  Civil  War. 
rhere  was  no  hard  road  from  Mid- 


dleburg to  The  Plains,  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  and  the  trip  by 
buggy  sometimes  took  three  or  four 
hours.  In  dry  weather  one  fought 
dust  while  being  banged  around 
over  the  bumpy  road  and,  after  a 
heavy  rain,  the  mud  often  came 
nearly  to  the  hubs. 

Once  the  Piedmont  Valley  was 
decided  upon  as  the  locale  for  the 
match,  Harry  Smith  purchased 
complete  Geodetic  Survey  maps  of 
that  region.  Accompanied  by  R. 
Hunter  (Dick)  Dulany,  Master  of 
the  Piedmont,  he  spent  patient 
weeks  driving  about  the  country- 
side to  compare  actual  terrain, 
coverts,  roads  and  buildings  with 
the  printed  maps  to  assure  adequate 
understanding  of  the  country  himted 
over  by  all  concerned  in  the  match. 
No  American  hunt  country  had  ever 
before  been  so  completely  cata- 
logued. 

Soon  aft:r  the  mapping  episode, 
Smith  was  elected  Master  of  the 
Piedmont  to  succeed  Dulany,  and 
was  the  first  to  hold  that  office  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Dulany 
family.  In  October  horses  and 
hounds  were  established  at  Oakley, 
which  had  been  rented  from  Rozier 
Dulany.  By  the  time  the  match 
started  every  room  of  that  large 
and  beautiful  house  was  crowded 
with  partisans  eager  to  cheer  the 
Grafton  Hounds  to  victory. 

The  pack  could  not  be  hunted  in 
the  Piedmont  Valley  prior  to  No- 
vember 1,  by  the  conditions  of  the 
match,  so  conditioning  was  by  road 
work.  The  hounds,  coupled  and  held 
in  check,  were  led  over  every  road 
and  by-way  around  Middleburg  and 
Upperville  till  they  were  familiar 
with  the  way  home  from  any  part 
of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  innumerable 
details  of  the  match  had  been 
worked  out.  Allan  Potts  of  Rich- 
mond, a  practical  newspaper-man 
and  an  ardent  fox-hunter,  was  made 
Clerk  of  the  Match  and  placed  in 
charge  of  publicity  and  press  rela- 
tions. The  advance  notices  w^ere 
given  such  wide  publicity  that,  ac- 
cording to  Higginson,  26  hunts  were 
represented  in  the  field,  while  daily 
reports  of  the  progress  of  the  match 
were  carried  in  Associated  Press 
dispatches. 

Headquarters  for  the  Middlesex 
were  set  up  at  the  Fred  Farm,  just 
south  of  Middleburg.  The  kenneling 
of  their  25  couple  of  English 
hounds  presented  a  far  greater 
problem  than  did  that  of  the 
Grafton,  which  consisted  of  but 
eight  couple — all  of  them  tried  and 
tested  veterans;  while  the  Middle- 
sex pack  had  recently  absorbed  a 
draft  of  20  couple  from  Mr.  Fernie 
in  England. 

The  Middlesex  hunt  staff,  horses 
and  hounds  arrived  several  days  in 
advance  and  were  well  established 
when  Higginson  and  his  party 
reached  Middleburg,  just  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  match.  The  Mid- 
dlesex invasion,  with  horses  and 
rigs  as  well  as  many  beautiful 
hunters,  together  with  hampers  of 
special  delicacies  to  eat  and  drink, 
quite  set  Middleburg  agog.  Senti- 
ment there  was  strongly  for  the 
English  hounds. 
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Final  details  for  the  match  were 
completed  October  31,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Piedmont  Inn  at 
Upperville.  Both  Masters  were 
there  with  the  three  judges — James 
K.  Maddux  of  Warrenton,  Dr. 
Charles  McEachran  of  Montreal 
and  Hallan  L.  Movius  of  Boston, 
and  the  minutes  were  kept  by  Al- 
lan Potts  as  clerk.  Higginson  won 
the  toss  for  choice  of  starting  day 
and  covert  to  be  drawn;  picking  the 
first  day  and  electing  to  meet  at 
Welbourne.  the  home  of  Col.  R. 
H.  Dulany.  He  also  announced  that 
he  would  hunt  each  day  with  18^2 
couple  of  hounds  while  Mr.  Smith 
nominated  only  six  couple. 

Fox-hunting  was  not  new  in  Vir- 
ginia when  George  Washington  de- 
voted so  much  space  in  his  diary  to 
recording  the  sport  his  hounds  pro- 
vided. Yet  prior  to  the  Grafton- 
Middlesex  match,  hounds  had  never 
been  handled  or  followed  in  the 
English  manner  and  the  pageantry 
of  the  sport  was  entirely  neglected. 
Many  looked  upon  fox-hunting  as 
something  scarcely  respectable. 

Interest  in  the  match  was,  how- 
ever, so  intense  that  the  field  as- 
sumed undreamed  of  proportions. 
There  were  those  who  had  come  to 
Virginia  to  cheer  on  either  the 
Grafton  or  the  Middlesex  packs,  and 
a  strong  contingent  of  the  Virginia 
gentry,  well  mounted — many  of 
them  on  blood  horse.s — all  deter- 
mined to  stay  with  liounds  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  These  had  been  ex- 
pected, but  there  were  scores  each 
day  who  rode  farm  horses,  even 
mules,  or  endeavored  to  follow  in 
buggies  as  well  as  many  others  on 
foot.  Press  dispatches  tell  of 
mounted  fields  of  62.  Feeling  ran 
high  on  all  sides. 

One  of  the  field,  who  then  fol- 
lowed on  foot  but  afterward  be- 
came an  internationally  known 
Master,  told  of  the  vivid  impression 
made  by  the  large  Middlesex  pack, 
with  its  staff  beautifully  mounted 
and  turned  out  in  immaculate  pink 
as  they  waited  for  the  sun  to  come 
up  and  the  field  to  gather.  That  the 
.\merican  pack,  much  smaller  in 
numbers  but  hard  and  fit  as  race 
lior.ses,  and  the  (irafton  staff  in 
more  sombre  grey  liveries — although 
they  ail  rode  blood  horses — suffered 
by  comparison.  Whatever  the  lure, 
there  were  crowds  at  every  meet, 
regardless  of  the  hour,  the  weather 
or  the  place. 

Yet  the  official  record  book  of 
the  match  reads  like  a  military  re- 
port: 

"Wednesday,  Xovember  1,  Mid- 
dlesex hounds  met  at  Welbourne  at 
7:15  AM.  Coverts  at  Beaver  dam 
drawn  from  8  o'clock  till  9: 15, 
weather  fair  but  dry  and  the  day  a 
blank.  Hounds  were  hunted  by  Bob 
Cotesworth.  huntsman  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hunt. 

"Thursday  the  Grafton  hounds 
met  at  Leithton  Plantations  at 
6:15  AM.  began  drawing  coverts  at 
sunrise  (6:37)  and  continued  till 
1?:15.  Weather  clear  and  dry;  scent 
fair.  A  blank  day  as  far  as  the 
judges  personally  observed  but  out- 
side testimony  was  offered  that  the 
pack  had  winded,  started  and  run  a 
red  fox  from  'about  Leithton  Plan- 


tations to  the  Marble  Quarry.'  M 
Smith  was  his  own  huntsman. 

"Friday  Middlesex  met  at  Goo!| 
Creek  bridge  on  the  Pike  at  6:! 
AM,  which  necessitated  a  six  mil] 
hack  before  sunup.  The  Goos 
Creek  meadows  on  Col.  Dulanyj 
estate  were  drawn  at  6:45  and 
9:30  hounds  found  on  Panther  SI 
creek  and  went  away,  ruiming  fol 
45  minutes  without  a  check.  Aftel 
checking  they  ran  tiU  10:30  wheif 
they  were  called  off  near  the  poini 
of  meeting.  Day  overcast,  scent  fairl 
Judges  noted  that  pack  gave  tongutl 
while  swimming  the  creek. 

"Saturday  the  Grafton  hound 
met  at  Middleburg  at  6:15  AM.I 
Mr.  Smith  had  received  a  bad  falll 
on  Friday,  the  doctor  having  cut\ 
off  his  boot  that  evening  and  dis- 
covered a  broken  bone  in  his  foot.j 
but  on  Saturday  he  hunted  hounds! 
with  the  injured  foot  bound  up  and  | 
encased  in  a  rubber  boot. 

"Hounds  drew  coverts  on  the  I 
Fred  estate  at  6:55  and  within  two 
minutes  found  a  trail.  A  fox  was  I 
jumped  in  Wildman's  covert  at  9:50 
and  lost  about  10:45.  Weather  good 
and  scenting  excellent  till  10:30 
when  wind  came  up.  Worked  stale 
line  till  11.30  when  they  threw  up 
their  heads  and  the  Master  called 
them  off. 

"On  Monday.  Xovember  6,  the 
Middlesex  hounds  met  at  Middle- 
burg at  7  o'clock.  Began  drawing 
coverts  in  Bald  Hill  woods  at  7:25. 
Within  ten  minutes  a  fox  was 
jumped  and  hounds  went  away  in 
fuU  cry.  There  were  two  checks; 
one  (among  cattle)  at  7:50  for 
three  minutes,  the  other  at  8:15  for 
two  minutes,  fox  holed  at  Fred's 
dam  at  8:32.  Weather  overcast, 
scent  good.  Hounds  ran  well  to- 
gether but  lacked  speed.  Mr.  Mad- 


NORVAN 

Type  of  modem  American  foxhound 

dux  was  surprised  at  exceUence  of 
run  but  thought  'these  hounds  too 
slow  to  kill  in  this  country.' 

"Tuesday  the  Grafton  hounds  met 
at  the  Goose  Creek  bridge  at  6:40 
AM.  Drew  on  creek  near  Welbourne 
at  6:55.  Began  trailing  at  9:25, 
jumped  fox  below  Chimney  Hill  at 
9:45,  running  with  two  checks  till 
11:45.  Weather  overcast,  scent  dry. 
Ran  very  fast,  for  25  minutes  com- 
pletely away  from  field.  'No  horse 
could  stay  with  them  over  country 
they  crossed.  The  best  run  so  far.' 

"Wednesday  the  Middlesex  hounds 
met  at  Middleburg  at  7  AM.  Began 
drawing  Bald  Hill  woods  at  7:23, 
found  at  7:35  and  ran  till  10:15. 
Weather  good,  scent   good   till  9 
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o'clock  when  wind  increased.  Checked 
at  7:57  (two  minutes)  and  at  8:20. 
Fox  was  viewed  and  pack  Ufted  two 
fields  by  Cotesworth  when  hounds 
ran  him  to  earth  in  old  house  at 
10:15.  Mr.  Maddux  reported:  'First 
20  minutes  very  fast,  enough  to  kill 
if  held.' 

"Thursday  Grafton  hounds  met 
at  Zula,  on  the  road  to  The  Plains, 
at  7  AM.  Drew  at  Duncan's  at  7:15 
and  continued  to  8:30.  Drew  Grass- 
lands 9:15  to  10:30.  Lifted  to  Lost 
Mountain  and  drew  11:45  to  1:45. 
Lifted  at  3:30  to  Dulany's.  Jumped 
fox  at  Ben  Fletcher's  4:07  and  ran 
to  earth  4:35.  Excellent  speed  at 
last  burst.  Weather  overcast  and 
dry,  scent  bad.  All  hounds  at  hole. 


A  modem  English  foxhound 

"Friday  the  Middlesex  met  at 
Middleburg  at  7  AM.  Cast  into 
Fred's  coverts  at  7:35.  Weather  fine 
but  dry,  scent  poor.  Fox  holed  at 
Carter's  11:40.  Endeavored  to  get 
fox  out  without  success. 

"Testimony  offered  by  two  wit- 
nesses that  they  had  been  within 
100  yards  of  den  when  they  saw 
Middlesex  hunt  servant  blow  horn 
but  that  no  hound  gave  tongue. 
The  horn  blowing  assembled  pack. 

"Saturday  the  Grafton  met  at 
Mountsville  (a  15  mile  hack  from 
Kennels)  at  7:20  AM.  Fox  jumped 
at  Beaver  dam  7:41,  ran  fast  till 
7:50  (checked  three  minutes)  then 
ran  till  8:25.  Checked  and  seemed 
to  lose  line.  Viewed  away  on  other 
side  of  creek,  hounds  collected,  laid 
on  hne  and  ran  very  fast  till  9:25, 
when  they  ran  into  covert  with 
great  cry  which  suddenly  ceased  and 
hounds  were  lost  till  11  o'clock  when 
they  were  found  near  Beaver  dam 
below  Marble  Quarry. 

"Monday,  November  13,  was  the 
last  day  scheduled  for  Middlesex 
and  hounds  met  at  Middleburg  at 
7:20  AM.  Jogging  to  draw  near 
Bald  HiU,  viewed  in  open  field  and 
hounds  killed  after  a  run  of  only 
300  yards.  This  fox  was  later  proved 
to  have  been  dropped  by  a  tenant 
named  Hall  and  the  kill  was  repudi- 
ated by  Mr.  Higginson  and  disal- 
lowed. In  Bald  Hill  woods  a  fresh 
fox  was  viewed  away  and  run  seven 
minutes  to  a  check,  again  viewed 
and  run  15  minutes  to  earth  on 
Smith's  hill.  Hounds  were  carried  to 
Mountsville  where,  after  second 
horses  had  been  obtained,  a  fast  run 
of  about  a  mile  was  obtained  in  the 
afternoon. 

"Tuesday  the  Grafton  hounds  met 
at  Mountsville  at  7  AM.  One  judge 
reported:     'Weather     cold,  scent 


good.'  Another  thought:  Weather 
was  cold  and  windy,  scent  poor.' 
Mr.  !McEachran  viewed  a  fox  in 
open  but  only  two  couple  came  to 
the  horn  as  the  body  of  the  pack 
was  on  another  fox.  He  galloped  to 
Steptoe  Hill  where  entire  pack  was 
giving  beautiful  music.  Three  foxes 
broke  away  in  different  directions 
but  pack  took  one  line  and  stuck  to 
it.  He  got  tied  up  in  wire  at  8:27. 
Mr.  Movius  reported  that  hounds 
ran  from  7:52  till  9:30  when  they 
lost  in  covert.  W'orked  there  till  9:55 
when,  after  a  ten  minute  run  to 
check,  they  lost.  Hounds  showed 
speed  and  persistency,  had  been  in 
full  cry  for  two  hours  in  fastest  run 
of  the  match.  When  the  Master  was 
about  to  draw  a  fresh  covert,  the 
judges  advised  against  it  and  hounds 
were  taken  back  to  kennels." 

That  evening,  November  14,  the 
judges  met  at  Welbourne  and,  after 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  12 
days'  hunting,  made  a  written  re- 
port: 

"We  beg  to  submit  the  following 
report  concerning  the  award  of  the 
Grafton-Middlesex  foxhound  match: 

"We  award  the  match  and  stake, 
together  with  the  Townsend  Cup, 
to  the  Grafton  pack,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  has  done  the  best  work 
with  the  object  of  killing  the  fox 
in  view." 

Officially,  this  ended  the  match, 
one  of  the  outstanding  sporting  con- 
tests of  American  history.  The 
trophy,  a  large  silver  platter,  is  the 
only  visible  reminder  still  existing, 
and  today  hangs  on  the  wall  of  My 
Hunting  Box  in  Middleburg,  where 
Harry  Smith  lives  during  the  hunt- 
ing season. 

The  match  offered  the  first  op- 
portunity for  a  comparison  between 
the  abilities  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican hounds,  under  the  best  typi- 
cally American  conditions  and  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  judges, 
in  picking  the  American  pack  as 
best  able  to  kill  foxes  under  our 
conditions,  gave  great  impetus  to 
the  use  of  American  hounds  for  or- 
ganized fox-hunting.  It  also  showed 
quite  definitely  that  the  work  of  the 
southern  breeders  of  the  American 
hound  had  been  conducted  along 
sound  lines. 

To  appreciate  conditions  under 
which  the  match  was  run  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  1905  there 
were  neither  horse  nor  hound  vans. 
Most  meets  were  held  at  or  before 
sunrise,  and  several  times  hounds 
were  roaded  15  miles  to  the  meet. 
On  some  days  hunting  was  aban- 
doned at  points  at  least  that  far 
from  kennels.  Most  horses  whose 
riders  closely  followed  hounds  went 
at  least  30  miles,  one  day  many  of 
them  went  fully  60,  and  naturally, 
hounds  went  considerably  further 
every  other  day. 

Unquestionably,  the  foxhound 
match  opened  the  way  for  Virginia 
to  become  the  fox-hunter's  heaven 
that  it  is  today.  The  large,  beau- 
tifully kept  estates,  the  improve- 
ment in  horseflesh,  and  in  livestock 
generally,  represent  only  a  part  of 
the  benefits  which  followed.  If  the 
Grafton-Middlesex  Foxhound  Match 
accomplished  nothing  else,  it  was 
well  worth  while. 
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Don't  risk  the  loss  of  valuable  plants 
and  shrubs  this  Winter.  Give  them 
complete  protection  against  snow,  sleet 
and  icy  winds  with  Rusticraft  "WIND- 
BREAKS," at  moderate  cost.  Also  ideal 
for  use  around  dog  runs.  Made  of  Cal- 
ifornia Redwood,  these  sturdy  and  at- 
tractive "WINDBREAKS"  will  last  for 
20  to  30  years.  Available  in  3,  4  and 
5  ft.  heights. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE  — A  practical  and 
picturesque  fence,  available  in  Chestnut 
or  in  Redwood.  Long-lasting,  easily 
erected,  low-priced. 


POST  AND  RAIL — An  all-purpose  fence 
in  Chestnut,  lasting  20  years.  Available 
in  3  rail  or  4  rail  types. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices 


lustictaft 


FENCE  CO 


DAVID  TENDLER 


Est.  1918 


2  King  Rd.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Wooden  Fences  and  Horseback  Gates 
Imported  French  Picket      English  Hurdle      "E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gates 
Post  and  Rail  Farm  Gates  "E-Z-OPN"  Automobile  Gates 


BOOTS   AND  SADDLES 

Founded  1927 

316  East  91st  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone:  SAc  2-7902 


npHE  ideal  place  to  learn  to  ride,  easily  and 
safely  and  competently — expertly  if  you  are 
willing  to  do  the  necessary  work — in  classes  so 
small  that  the  instruction  is  virtually  individual, 
in  a  pleasant  and  congenial  atmosphere,  from 
intelligent  and  understanding  instructors,  on 
trustworthy  horses,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Colonel  Prince  Kader  Guirey 

Write  or  telephone  today  for  an  appointment 

Private  dressing  rooms  and  lockers  in  which 
you  may  leave  riding  clothes 


OCTOBER,  1940 
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BP 


FARM  BUILDINGS 


JAMESWAY 


—  Offer  estate  owners  utmost  efficiency  in  design,  ventilation,  insulation,  fire  re- 
sistance and  equipment ...  combined  with  distinctive  modern  beauty.  For  33  years 
Jamesway  en9ineers  have  aided  in  designing  and  equipping  America's  outstand- 
ing farm  buildings.  You  ore  invited  to  use  James- 
way's  FREE  consultation  service. 

JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  CL-104 

Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis.         Elmira,  N.  Y.         Oakland,  Calif. 


PORTO  TRAILERS 


Made  in  sizes 
for  2,  3,  6  horses 

For  complete  catalog  with 
illustrations  write 

H.  E.  Plimpton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  346 

WALPOLE  MASSACHUSETTS 


Virginia 
Aberdeen— Angus 
Association 
• 

Seventh  Annual 

AUCTION  SALE 

Monday 
October  14,  1940 

at 

Warrenton, 
Virginia 


S2.00 
Pint 


PERFECTION 
LINIMENT 

Quick  as  a  flash  with  re- 
lief. A  miracle  blend  of 
powerful  ingredients,  yet 
does  not  blister  or  re- 
move hair.  "Tops"  with 
horsemen  for  33  years. 

FREE — Send  us  name  of 
your  dealer  and  we'll  mail 
you  folder  showing  expert 
methods  of  bandaging. 

WILCOXSON  REMEDY  CO, 

Dept.  C  TIFFIN,  O. 


I^N^V'  HOOF 
OINTMENT 

Corrects  »orenest 

On  the  market       <"«'  brittle  Hooft 

Over  50  Years  pREE-Sendusthename 

Quarts  ...$1.50  of  your  dealer  and  we'll 

'a  Gal         2.50  mail    you  informative 

Gal  4.50  circular   on    Care  of 

25  =   12.50  Horses'  Feet. 

W.  F.  VALENTINE  &  CO. 

^X"^,  ^.°oV^.^S,7^  DEPT.  C,  TOLEDO.  0. 
with  first  ran.  (  For merly  CIrcleville. 0. ) 


BLUE  'WHITE 

PEAFOWL 
• 

pheasants 
quah.  doves 
souibbei,s 
OTTO  MARTIN  LOCKE 

NEW   BRAUNFELS  TEXAS 


MACKENSEN  GAME  FARM 

Established  ISOi 
Yardley,  Penna. 

Swan,   Ornamental    Geese   and  Ducks. 
Cranes.    Peafowl,    Fancy    and  Game 
Pheasants.  Quail  and  Partridges. 
Have  no  printed  list.  When  writing 
state  what  you  want. 


Eight  to  ten  goats  can  be  kept 
K  as  cheaply  as  one  cow. — XJ.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agri.  This  means  op- 
portunity in  goat  dairying  or 
home  milk  supply.  Learn  about  it  in  this 
monthly  magazine — 3  years  $1;  introduc- 
tory 5  months  10c. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL 

Dcot.  404C  Fairbury.  Nebr. 


GOKEY  BOTTE  SAUVAGE 

**Tke  best  all-aroand  boot  in  the  uorld" 
Mmmufactared  Since  18S0 

Waterproof.  Genuine  P»e  .Moc^-ksin.  Hand  Sewed 
M»de  to  Meuure.  A  pound  or  twolishter  thim  the 
ftTermc«  boot:  easy  to  put  oa  ud  tJike  oR;  do  hooka 
to  eaUh.  Ankle  strap  holds  boot  in  pUoe.  and  aIm 
acts  as  A&kle  support- 

ACCEPT  NO  IMITATION.^!  Get  the 
Cokej  Botte  Sauvace  oaiv  by  writinc  for 
blank  knd  Fontwear  C*t*i)nc. 

GOKEY  COMPANY 
Dept.  C.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Owner  Membersh  ip  Share  avai  lable 

PRIVATE  HUNTING  &  FISHING  CLUB 

established  1918 
2700  .^cres  with  Lake  and  .Streams 
EXCELLENT  BIG  GAME  & 
UPLAND  SHOOTING 
Lake  &  Brooks  stocked  with  Bass  &  Trout 
Limited  to.  Owned  &  Controlle'1  by.  60  Members 
WITHIN  2  HOURS  DRIVE  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  OR  NEW  YORK 
Box  38.  Ccuntry  Life,  1270  6th.  Ave..  New  York 


Livestock 


LIVESTOCK  DISEASE:  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOWS; 
PERCHERON  AWARDS 


THE  recent  ~7th  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  in  Washington 
was  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  this  organization,  and, 
as  was  predicted  in  this  department 
last  month,  produced  some  very  in- 
teresting results. 

During  the  week  of  the  meeting 
the  ballroom  of  the  hotel  Mayflower 
resembled  a  three-ring  circus.  Two 
cows,  two  horses,  five  sheep,  seven 
dogs,  63  chickens,  sis  pigeons,  and 
eight  turkeys  were  there,  and  veteri- 
narians spoke  through  loud-speakers 
as  they  worked,  for  this  was  where 
the  clinics  were  held — one  for  large 
animals,  one  for  small,  and  one  for 
poultry,  demonstrating  the  most 
modern  procedures  of  veterinary 
practice. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  awarding  of  the  12th 
International  Veterinary  Congress 
Prize  for  1940,  the  highest  honor 
which  the  veterinary  profession  of 
the  United  States  can  bestow.  This 
award  goes  to  the  member  of  the 
A.  V.  M.  A.  whose  work  reported 
(hiring  the  year  has  been  the  most 
outstanding  and  valuable  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  veterinary  science. 

Dr.  I.  Forest  Huddleson  earned 
the  honor  this  year  because  of  his 
outstanding  achievements  in  re- 
search. He  is  a  deep  student  of 
brucellosis — Bang's  disease — and  in 
addition  to  his  intensive  researches, 
and  numerous  scientific  publications, 
he  is  the  author  of  "Brucellosis  in 
Man  and  Animals"  which  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  last  word  on  this 
subject,  and  has  done  much  to  bring 
the  transmissability  of  this  disease 
from  animals  to  man  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  and  veterinary 
professions,  as  well  as  the  public. 

A  great  many  important  papers 
were  read  before  the  gathered  vet- 
erinarians. Among  them  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  value  of  vaccinating 
calves  in  the  fight  against  Bang's 
disease,  presented  by  Drs.  Haring 
and  Traum,  Professors  of  Veteri- 
nary Science  at  the  University  of 
California. 

They  showed  where  they  were 
able  to  get  8*^  higher  birth  rate  in 
animals  vaccinated  during  calfhood 
than  those  in  an  unvaccinated 
group.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  calves 
properly  vaccinated  before  eight 
months  of  age  were  found  to  be 
negative  by  blood  test  before  calv- 
ing. 

Their  results  also  showed  that 
even  though  vaccines  are  employed 
it  is  imperative  that  sanitation, 
strict  supervision,  and  attention  to 
detail  be  followed  if  results  are  to 
be  expected.  Also,  that  while  no 
benefit  had  resulted  from  vaccina- 
ting reacting  cows,  good  results  Were 
obtained  from  vaccinating  non-re- 


acting non-pregnant  cows  in  herds 
where  Bang's  disease  was  active  and 
spreading.  It  is  apparent  from  their 
experiments,  that  calfhood  vaccina- 
tion combined  with  the  test  and 
slaughter  method  will  eradicate  this 
disease  in  short  order. 

A  new  cause  of  mastitis  has  been 
found,  according  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Pal- 
mer, Director  of  Haskell  Animal 
Disease  Research,  University  of 
Delaware.  It  is  a  streptococcus  not 
previously  reported  in  medical  liter- 
ature, which  he  has  found  in  a  few 
heifers.  In  some  cases  this  new 
"bug"  was  isolated  in  pure  culture, 
and  Dr.  Palmer  says  it  was  capable 
of  reproducing  the  disease  when  in- 
jected into  the  udders  of  normal 
cows. 

Poultry  disease  control  also  came 
in  for  a  great  deal  of  time  and  dis- 
cussion at  the  meeting.  According 
to  Dr.  Cliff  D.  Carpenter,  a  saving 
of  8100,000.000  a  year  to  the  na- 
tion's farmers  would  be  made  if  all 
the  now  known  poultry  disease  con- 
trol measures  were  put  into  effect 
promptly.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  present  annual  mortality  rate 
of  30 — tO<~^  could  be  reduced  by 
half  in  a  year. 

He  said  "With  so  many  facts  con- 
cerning specific  poultrj'  disease  con- 
trol known  to  the  veterinary  sci- 
entist and  the  specialized  poultry- 
man,  our  first  effort  should  be 
directed  toward  getting  a  better  ap- 
plication of  this  knowledge  and 
these  facts  to  the  farmers  by  way 
of  the  general  veterinarj'  practi- 
tioner." 


DAIRY  SHOW 

Prize-winning  dairy  cattle  of  all 
five  breeds  and  from  all  the  major 
dairy  regions  of  the  United  States, 
-1-H  Club  boys  and  girls,  college 
judging  teams,  owners  with  their 
powerful  pairs  of  draft  horses,  all 
are  going  to  assemble  from  far  and 
near  for  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
October  12-19. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  since 
1923,  this  show  is  going  to  be  within 
easy  reach  of  people  in  the  north- 
east. It  will  be  held  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  in  the  newly  completed  State 
Farm  Show  buildings,  an  ideal  site 
for  an  exhibition  such  as  this. 

There  certainly  ought  to  be 
enough  room  in  these  buildings, 
wliich  were,  incidentally,  built  to 
house  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  show 
and  other  exhibitions.  The  main  ex- 
hibition building  alone  has  ten  acres 
of  floor  space,  and  the  arena  build- 
ing shelters  the  largest  show  ring 
in  the  world— 2-tO  feet  long  and  120 
wide. 

A  total  of  815,803  in  prize  money 
is  offered  for  dairy  cattle.  This 
monev    made    available    for  each 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


by  GEORGE  B.  TURRELL,  JR, 


COOK  a  GORMLEY 


Marceait,  the  imported  stallion  oumcd  hij  Hal pli  L.  Snntli,  iias  the  grand  champion 
at  the  19 W  National  Percheron  Show 


breed  through  the  National  Dairy 
Association,  and  tiie  five  national 
record  societies,  will  be  as  follows: 
Jerseys,  $3,700;  Holstein-Friesians, 
$3,500;  Guernseys,  $3,500;  Ayrshires, 
$3,000;  and  Brown  Swiss,  $2,103. 

A  new  event  is  being  added  to  the 
Jersey  program  this  year.  It  is  a 
special  class  sponsored  by  J.  L. 
Hutcheson,  Jr.,  of  the  Happy  Val- 
ley Farm,  Rossville,  Ga.,  and  Leon 
Falk,  Jr.,  of  Falklands  Farm, 
Schellsburg,  Pa.  In  this  event  a  cash 
prize  of  $200  is  being  awarded  to 
the  best  cow  shown  by  its  owner, 
the  winner  to  be  judged  50%  on  the 
animal  and  50%  on  showmanship. 

PULLING  CONTEST 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this 
show  will  be  the  National  Horse 
Pulling  Contest  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Horse  and  Mule  Association 
of  America.  In  this,  the  most  power- 
ful animals  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  country  will  compete  for  cash 
premiums  totaling  $2,000,  which 
will  be  distributed  among  the  top 
30  teams  of  the  contest. 

This  competition  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Horse  and 
Mule  Association,  whose  rules  and 
regulations  control  all  official  pull- 
ing contests.  The  pulling  power, 
speed,  distance,  and  endurance  of 
each  team  will  be  recorded  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  dyna- 
mometer, under  charge  of  experts. 

PERCHERONS 

This  year's  National  Percheron 
Show,  which  came  to  pass  a  short 
time  ago,  at  the  Minnesota  State 
Fair,  was  as  usual  a  great  success, 
with  entries  from  most  of  the  lead- 
ing breeding  establishments  of  the 
mid-western  states  competing  for 
the  $6,000  odd  in  premiums. 


Among  the  leading  contestants 
were  Lynnwood  Farm,  Carmel,  Ind., 
and  Pine  Tree  Farms,  McHenry, 
111.  Lynnwood  being  well  in  the  lead 
for  total  number  of  firsts  and  .sec- 
onds, including  reserve  grand  cham- 
pion stallion  and  mare,  and  Pine 
Tree  following  closely  behind  in 
total  wins  but  with  the  grand 
champion  mare  among  their  honors. 

Marceau  was  the  grand  and  se- 
nior champion  stallion  at  this  show 
again  this  year,  adding  one  more 
honor  to  the  long  list  that  this  im- 
posing grey  has  accumulated.  Mar- 
ceau is  owned  by  Ralph  L.  Smith 
of  Stanley,  Kans.,  having  been  im- 
ported by  E.  F.  Dygert,  Man- 
chester, Iowa.  He  won  at  the  Na- 
tional last  year — winning  a  total  of 
seven  grand  championships  in  1939. 

Runner-up  was  Lynnwood  Don. 
Lynnwood  Farm's  great  son  of  Don 
Again.  Lynnwood  Don  is  a  coming 
three-year-old,  was  grand  champion 
at  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  state 
fairs  this  year,  and  was  undefeated 
as  a  yearling  in  eight  major  shows. 

In  the  type  study  competition 
Marceau  also  came  off  very  well. 
He  was  declared  stallion  with  "best 
head,  neck,  and  proper  slope  of 
shoulder";  Second  in  the  classifica- 
tion for  "best  back,  middle,  and 
muscling  through  rear  quarters": 
Third  for  "best  bone  and  set  of 
front  and  hind  legs,  feet,  and 
pasterns,"  second  "truest  and  best 
action";  and  was  champion  "breed 
type  stallion." 

Top  mare  was  Miss  Horticultural, 
owned  by  Pine  Tree  Farms.  She  was 
also  senior  champion  and  champion 
American-bred  mare,  and  was  cred- 
ited with  "truest  and  best  action"; 
second  "best  bone  and  set  of  front 
and  hind  legs,  feet,  and  pasterns," 
and  second  "best  back,  middle,  and 
muscling  through  rear  quarters." 

J.  L.  Edmonds,  University  of  Illi- 
nois was  the  judge  of  the  show. 


THE  1940  SALE  OF  LANGWATER  GUERNSEYS 

will  be  held  at  LANCWATER  FARM,  NORTH  EASTON,  MASS. 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1940 — 1:35  P.M. 
28  HEAD — 10  BULLS — 18  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

Four  Longwater  Soles  hove  been  held— in  1916,  1920,  1922,  ond  1926.  A  total  of  248 
head  were  sold.  Mony  young  Longwoter  Bulls  hove  been  sold  privately  to  become 
sires  in  herds  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  total  number  of  registrations  in 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  to  August  1st,  1940  was:  Bulls  288,848.  Cows 
636.897.  Total  925,755.  The  total  number  of  animals  bred  at  Longwoter  to  August  1st, 
1940  was  1,136.  Approyimate  percentage  of  Guernsey  registrations,  bred  at  Longwoter 
—  1/7  of  1%.  Yet,  on  July  15th,  1940,  the  approximate  percentage  of  Longwoter  blood 
in  the  140  class  leaders  in  single  and  double  letter  classes  was  37.67%.  The  percentage 
of  Longwoter  blood  in  the  10  leaders  in  GG,  (Junior  2  year  olds)  was  56.93%.  These 
percentoges  were  arrived  at  by  careful  examination  of  the  breeding  of  each  onimol.  By 
percentage  of  Longwoter  blood  we  mean  the  percentage  of  the  onimal's  blood  con- 
tributed by  animals  bred  at  Longwoter.  This  remarkable  concentration  of  blood  in  the 
top  producing  Guernseys  of  the  breed  attests  to  the  excellence  of  the  Longwoter 
foundation  and  the  wisdom  used  in  its  development.  Herd  Federal  Accredited — Moss. 
Abortion  Free  Herd  Nc.  18. 

For  catalogues  write:  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Maryland 

TOPSFIELD  SALE 

ESSEX  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS,  TOPSFIELD,  MASS. 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  15 — 10:45  A.  M. 

62  HEAD  PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS — 13  BULLS — 31   COWS — 18  HEIFERS 

Offered  in  this  sole  ore  the  very  best  of  New  England  and  New  York  State  Guernseys. 
For  over  50  years,  New  England  has  been  known  as  the  home  of  fine  Guernseys.  This 
sole  will  maintain  its  reputation — both  past  and  present.  All  from  herds  Federal  Ac- 
credited and  State  Bang's  Free. 

For  catalogues  write:  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Maryland 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 
BROADLAND  GUERNSEYS 

At  MY  LORD'S  GIFT  FARM.  QUEENSTOWN,  MD. 
MONDAY.  OCTOBER  21st,  &  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  22nd. 
Sale  starts  at  10:05  A.  M.  each  day. 
Thomas  Marsalis,  Owner.  Herd  Federal  Accredited  tor  T.B.  330105 
State  Bang's  Free  No.  26 
152  HEAD — 16  BULLS — 62  COWS — 74  HEIFERS 
All  of  Green   Meadow  breeding  and  splendid   representatives  of  that  famous  strain 
developed  with  rare  skill  by  the  moster  breeder,  Arthur  Galusha.  Guernsey  breeders 
should  appreciate  the  happy  chance  which  permits  them  to  take  their  choice  of  the 
finest  Green  Meadow  blendings. 

For  catalogues  write:  Herrick-Merryman   Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Maryland 

GERAR  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1940 — 10:05  A.  M. 
MARYLAND  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND 

73  HEAD — 8  BULLS — 65  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

Included  is  Gerar  G.  Foxy  1st  Senior  Yearling  and  Junior  Champion  Maryland  State 
Foir,  1940.  The  improved  Geror  type,  heavy  production,  shapely  udders,  sustained  re- 
production, refinement.  Federal  Accredited  for  T.  8.  State  Bang's  Free. 

For  catalogues  write:  Herrick-Merryman   Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Maryland 
ADDRESS  ALL  BIDS  FOR  ANY  OF  THESE  FOUR  SALES  TO 
LOUIS  McL.  MERRYMAN.  Sale  Manager 

HERRICK-MERRYMAN  SALES  CO. 

SPARKS,  MARYLAND 


Let  Your 
Horses 

\  Salt 

Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and 
venient  way.  The  horse 
alone  can  judge  how 
much  salt  is  needed. 
Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in 
the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents  your 
forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the  horse 
can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt — no 
impurities.  Econotnit-ai,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
1  Lent  Avenue        Le  Roy,  New  York 
KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 


1  RINGNECK  PHEASANTS 

?i  FOR 
i         SHOOTING  and 
RESTOCKING 

** 

"•^) 


a      Grey  Mallard  Ducks, 

^  Wild  &  Bronze  Turkeys. 

f.  INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 
^  Newto^vn  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

"»)  TEL.  NEWTOWN  340 

»» 


<* 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Cranes,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


The  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection in  America.  Free  price 
list  with  attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


FREE  " 

to  Horse  Owners 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  fine  imported 
English  Saddlery?  Send  coupon  below  for 
my  Free  Catalog  that  is  saving  real  money 
for  thousands  of  horsemen.  Contains  over 
400  Bargains  in  English  Saddlery — also 
letters  from  horsemen.  You  select  saddlery 
— I  ship  on  approval.  Send  coupon  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD  CO. 
Dept.  X,  112  W.  North  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  76-page  illustrated  Catalog. 

Name    

Address   

City...-   State   
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Kennel  &:  Bench 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR   RABIES  PREVENTION: 
COMING  SHOWS 


SixcE  the  time  a  year  or  so  ago, 
when^an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  legislation  in  the  state  of 
Xevr  Jersey  compelling  the  inocula- 
tion of  all  dogs  against  rabies,  a 
great  fight  has  raged. 

One  side  in  the  controversy  main- 
tains that  anti-rabies  vaccine  in  its 
present  form  is  virtually  useless. 
That  at  best  it  is  effective  only 
50^c  to  60<~c  of  the  time,  that 
veterinarians  and  boards  of  health 
who  favor  compulsory  one-shot 
vaccination  are  nothing  short  of 
racketeers. 

The  other  side — and  contrarj-  to 
what  one  is  led  to  believe  by  many 
of  the  articles  on  the  subject,  this 
includes  some  of  the  countrj  "s  lead- 
ing veterinarians — maintains  that 
while  the  immunization  is  not  lOO'^c 
effective,  it  has  produced  excellent 
results  in  many  communities  and 
is  compiarable  with  the  Pasteur 
treatment  for  humans  in  its  eflScacy. 

They  maintain  that  the  present 
hostiUty  to  it  is  the  same  reaction 
encountered  in  an  unknowing  pub- 
lic in  the  early  days  of  the  cam- 
paigns against  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
and  bo\"ine  tuberculosis. 

One  reason  for  all  the  discussion, 
scares,  and  hard  feeling  that  have 
been  common  of  late  is  the  fact 
that  actually,  rabies  is  a  rare  dis- 
ease. It  gets  a  great  deal  of  pubhcity 
whenever  it  occurs.  Indeed,  if  a 
case  or  two  appears  in  a  community 
one  could  easily  believe,  from  the 
stir  created,  that  the  whole  com- 
munity was  overrun  with  ravening 
beasts. 

Every  unfortunate  dog  for  miles 
around  that  has  a  running  fit,  gets 
a  bone  in  his  throat,  or  acts  in  any 
way  strangely,  is  immediately  sus- 
pected and  may  die  needlessly 
through  ignorance  and  mob  hysteria. 

Actual  rabies  appears  in  about 
5/100  of  1%  of  our  dog  population, 
which  is  something  above  15,000,- 
000. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
the  United  States  ranks  second  in 
the  world  in  its  number  of  cases, 
the  doubtful  honor  of  first  place 
belonging  to  Turkey.  This,  certainly, 
is  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

Rare  as  it  is,  rabies  is  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  diseases  with  which 
man,  or  animals,  can  become  af- 
flicted. Therefore,  even  if  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  this  country  were 
many  times  smaller  than  it  is,  rabies 
should  be  pursued  relentlessly  and 
intelligently  until  it  is  eradicated. 
It  has  been  in  England,  and  it  can 
be  here. 

Fortunately,  for  the  first  time 
since  1768  when  rabies  first  ap- 
peared in  this  countn,-,  it  looks  as 
if  we  were  on  the  track  of  a  solu- 
tion. \t  the  77th  annual  meeting 


of  the  American  Veterinary-  Medical 
Association,  which  convened  not 
long  ago  in  Washington  for  one  of 
the  most  important  sessions  in  its 
histon.-.  the  rabies  question  was  one 
of  the  principal  topics. 

Acting  ufKjn  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Cassius  Way,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  the  follow- 
ing {xjlicy  was  adopted: 

"1.  While  there  is  disagreement 
between  eminently  qualified  scien- 
tists as  to  the  immunizing  value  of 
rabies  vaccine,  the  A.V3IA.  recom- 
mends to  the  pubUc  that  compul- 
sorj-  annual  vaccination  should  not 
be  reUed  upon  for  the  solution  of 
the  rabies  problem.  The  Association 
recommends  that  this  disease  can  be 
checked  and  eradicated  by  institut- 
ing and  enforcing  measures  to  in- 
sure that  all  dogs  shall  be  kept 
under  control  and  the  ownerless 
strav  eliminated. 


Mrs.  P.  B.  L    /        .  ■  .  j  'gn's  miniature  poodle,  Mo'.  -j  o;  G: 
in  show.  Interstate  Poodle  Specialty  in  record  entry 


est 


"2.  That  we  should  have  a  na- 
tional law  gi^"ing  the  dog  a  status 
equal  with  other  livestock. 

"3.  That  a  national  governmental 
agency,  preferably  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industrj- — for  it  is  the  only 
national  agency  capable  of  doing 
the  job — should,  in  coof>eration  with 
approved  and  accredited  veterinary 
practitioners  in  this  country,  be 
charged  through  appropriate  legis- 
lation, with  correlating  a  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  plan  for  the 
eradication  of  the  disease. 

"4.  There  should  be  uniform  com- 


pulsory laws  capable  of  State  and 
Municipal  enforcement  designed 
for:  A.  The  humane  destruction  of 
all  stray  and  ownerless  dogs.  B.  The 
licensing,  identification,  establish- 
ment of  ownership  and  control  of 
all  other  dogs. 

"  C.  Promoting  an  intensive  edu- 
cational campaign  among  all  fac- 
tors of  Society:  professional,  regu- 
latory, dog  owners,  dog  writers  and 
the  pubUc  at  large,  regarding  the 
control  of  dogs  with  reference  to 
the  spread  of  rabies.  ' 

""D.  Compulsory   notification  by 


R.  F.  :>uien^'  Greai  Dane,  Ch.  Jansen 
of   Brae    Tarn:   be-ff    in   show,  Devon 
Dog  Shour  .issodation 


owners  as  weU  as  veterinarians  of 
any  cases  of  the  disease.  (Suspects 
to  be  effectively  quarantined  and 
destroyed  as  soon  as  positive  diag- 
nosis is  made.) 

"E.  A  six  months  quarantine  for 
all  dogs  brought  into  the  country." 

The  vote  in  favor  of  this  stood 
at  57-43  in  the  house  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  A.VJMA. 

The  program  outlined  above  ai>- 
p>ears  to  contain  considerable  com- 
mon sense,  and  common  sense  is  an 
ingredient  which  has  been  used  verj- 
sparingly  to  date  in  combating 
rabies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  stray  dogs  is  self- 
evident.  Indeed,  this  e  one  point 
that  everyone,  whether  for  or 
against  vaccination,  agrees  on.  Ra- 
bies has  always  been  more  prevalent 
where  there  are  a  great  many  home- 
less dogs,  for,  though  it  can  be  con- 
tracted by  all  mammals  and  spread 
by  many  species,  uncontrolled  dogs 
are  far  and  away  the  most  common 
cause. 

Ob\-iously  quarantines,  muzzling, 
vaccination  or  a  combination  of 
these  cannot  work  if  the  strays,  the 
principal  carriers,  are  allowed  to  run 
free.  Incidentally,  a  noted  metro- 
poUtan  small  animal  practitioner 
states  that  in  all  his  years  of  ex- 
perience no  rabid  dog  has  come  to 
his  hospital.  The  reason:  all  his 
patients  are  from  the  city  or  large 
kennels,  and  therefore  carefully 
super\-ised. 

Dr.  Wav.  in  his  address  to  the 
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C  O  U  N  T  R  LIFE 


Eng.  Ch.  D /mos  aper 

Smooth  Red  Dachshund 


Best  in  Show  Lenox  Kennel  Club,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Aug.  31st 

G  -  G 

Westchester  Kennel  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8th 

At  Stud  to  approved  bitches  onlY 
address    rquir'es        L.  L  Romine.  a^ent.  Livingston.  N.  I. 

ELLEXBERT  FAR3I  KENNELS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  BertTsnd  owners. 


House.   Greenwich  4468M.     Kennels.  446aR. 


R.  F.  D.  1.  Greenwich.  Cc 


ESCLISH 
COCKER 
SfANIELS 


r&IRGOURT  KENNELS 

Thea.    W     Hemst.  Own?-- 
3er-Tai~isv  i  ie.  J 
T-i.   aer^anlsw'lle  S2 


MAPEAGUE  KENNELS 

CHSSAPSASS    BAT  SSTBISTEHS 


-  WOMXIUN.  3UC  if  Pftncess  3#  Wamauk,  ay 
-  *,    aur  IT  aetfy  Wanouk.  ay  Sud  Parker  Sanq. 

-     -       n  the  aoovQ  sires  SjO  and  no 

PHILJP  COUJMS.  W.:- 
Pgy. — Pftarre  itOtf    F.TTtttniinihiii    L.   C,  Pk.  V. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

Solids  lad  par-:;-<;clcrs 
are  aT^ila'ale  aad 
11137  ^e  see:2  '07  appcin'meirt 

HEARTSEASE  KENNELS 


TOKALON 


^.ir'Z:^sT         J  Lie.^'  Seiecrion  of 
:  :ClIES  m.i  cockeh  spamiel^ 
1  ^3.1)11  up.  (511-jay  liraita  luarantee- 
iffiireii.  Pairs  far  hreeiling.  Please 

'zZzLca  germpfri 

5)au.   ■WEST  HURLEY,  W.  Y. 

=1ijni;  .<.ii9ston  iJ9-l-' 


IRISH 

SETTERS 


Vn  exceptional  litter  sired  by  Ch.  Milson  Top 
Notcher.  oat  of  Eng.  and  Am.  Ch.  Beorcham  Blame- 
less are  available  and  raav  be  seen  bv  appointment. 


PRUNE  S  OWN  KENNELS 


Tuxedo  Park 


Phone  38 


New  \ork 


SUNSTORM 


KENNELS 


Morrfstov»n  •  4-0377  •  New  Jersey 


camp  tea  Brash  Besc  ilac  lis  son  Lroglin 

Christop iier.  at  ei^h;;  3ioa^jis  '.-f  a^e. 

Fire  champioss  at  stucL  Particulars  sent  upon  request 
A  few  choice  SEALYHAM  TEREIER  puppies  available. 

CROGLIN  KENNELS 


yCSS  SZLES  5 

Bonvcmie  Aveu.  W 

DeOraw,  Mcnacer 


in  re,  New  Jersey 

TeL  Orange  4-6013 


rri-ljuemananaL  Ch.  RttmKnham  Pum  of  Orchard  Hill 

B«>c  in  Show  Pekiiiett»«  Club  Specialty  Eneland.  B«st  in  Sbew  All  Bre«ds  Cltatlxani 
t.onada.  B«st  in  Show  Brvcds  Hampton  Roads.  Vtrsinia.  2nd  B«»t  in  Show  All 

Brwds  Taruato  and  London.  Canada.  B«5t  T07  Montr«al. 

B«st  of  Br««;d  Vestmin.>tifr,  Boston.  Detroit.  Chicaao.  Richmond.  .Alexandria.  Best 
toy  11  times.  In  this  country  3  months,  he  has  won  his  Tri-Intemationai  title  at  the 
3Se  of  2  yrs.  m.i.,  a  record,  we  believe.  Winner  of  4  challenge  certificates  in 
^asi^d.  Latest  win     Pekingese  Cloh  Snmmer  Show.  Best  Toy  Morris  i&  Essex. 


At  STn 


-Fee  $oO 


ORCHARD  HILL  KERNELS 

>trs.  Ricbard  5.  Quigley,  Owner  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


)CTOBER.  1»4» 


SAINT  BERNARDS 

of  disfinction 

COCKER  SPANIELS — HUSKIES 
BOARD  IMC— GROOMING — SHOWING 
DOG  FURNISHINGS 

WALDECK  KENNELS,  Inc. 

Kennels:  Rt.  7.  next  to  Oirtpost  Nursery's  Office 
RIOGEFIELD.  CONNECTICUT 

Edward  I*.  Wmslow,  Owner 
R-  Quackeobush.  ilgr, 
P.  0.  Box  294CL.  Tel.  93,   Established  1932 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 


Bldckmo9r  Beacon  of  Giralda 

Puppies   sired  by  this  dog  and  other 
imported  champions  out  of  imported 
dams  for  sale.  Prices  from  JS4). 

GIRALDA  FARMS 

MADISO.N  NEW  JERSEY 


IRISH  SETTERS 


Ch,  If'amsulta  Fmrmanagh  11 

A  fine  selection  of  puppies  and  young  dogs  from 
our  championship  stock  now  available. 
Eight  champions  at  stud 

WAMSUTTA  KENNELS 

barren  K.  Read,  Jr^  oicnmr 

Slocum  Rd.     No.  Dartmouth,  Mas? 


PILLICOC  KEMVELS 

Poodles  of  Pillicoc  Strain 
For  Sale  and  at  Stud 

Particulars  on  application 
PILLICOC  KE-\.\ELS 
ELBERON.  >.  J. 
Mrs.  Milton  Erianger     Mr,  Henry  Stoetker 
Owner  Manager 
Tel. :  Long  Branch  191 1 
New  York  address:  117  East  64th  Street 
Tel.:  BUtterfleld  8-3010 


A  LONG  LIFE  AND  A  HEALTHY 
ONE    IN  A 

HODGSON 
KENNEL 


•  Set  it  up  younelf  I 
Delivered  in  well- 
made  sections  of  red 
cedar — weather- 
proof  and  vermin- 
proof.  Prices  from 
SIS.  Ail  sizes  for  all 
breeds. 

Order  now,  or 
write  for  free  Cata- 
log KC-10. 

LF.  HODGSON  CO. 

1108  Commonwealth 
Ava,,  Boston.  730 
Fifth  Ave.,  at  67th 
St.,  New  York. 


2  ft.  X  2!^  H.  .  .  $18.00 
2^4  ft.  I  4  ft.  .  .  20.00 
3W  t.  X  5  H.   .  .  27.60 


18  in.  X  24  in. 
24  in.  X  30  in. 
30  in.  X  42  in. 


S  6.60 
10.00 
15.00 


A.  V.  M.  A.,  told  those  present  that: 
"If  the  disease  could  be  confined 
to  the  present  animals  affected,  it 
is,  of  course,  fundamental  that  it 
die  out  with  the  death  of  those  in- 
dividuals. When  aU  is  said  and 
done,  until  those  of  the  profession 
who  are  engaged  in  research  are 
able  to  furnish  the  men  in  the  field 
with  a  more  eflBcient  prophylactic 
agent  for  the  control  of  rabies, 
any  program  for  the  eradication  of 
the  disease  that  does  not  take  into 
consideration  that  most  vital  factor, 
the  'Perambulating  Pup,'  better 
known  as  the  stray  dog,  will  be 
about  as  successful  as  the  nation- 
wide attempt  to  produce  the  "abun- 
dant Ufe"  by  vaccinating  'Uncle 
Sam'  with  the  alphabet." 

The  thought  of  federal  control 
may  alarm  some  people.  They 
should  remember  however  that  mad 
dogs  don't  stop  at  state  boundaries, 
and  it  would  take  much  longer  to 
get  anywhere  if  each  state  were  left 
to  seek  its  own  legislative  solution. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  whether 
this  federal  control  will  ever  go  into 
effect.  However,  if  it  does  it  is  said 
no  steps  will  be  taken  until  it  has 
been  thought  out  from  every  angle. 

.\nother  point:  no  state  or  federal 
bureau  can  win  this  fight  unless  it 
has  the  whole-hearted  cooperation 
of  everyone  who  owns  a  dog.  So  to 
impo.se  regulations  that  would  an- 
tagonize dog  lovers  would  get  them 
nowhere.  It  is  assumed  they  will 
realize  this  and  act  accordingly. 

The  thought  that  probably  will 
concern  most  dog  owners  is  the 
question  of  what  "control"  will 
mean.  Does  this  imply  that  all  dogs 
must  be  kept  penned,  muzzled,  or 
on  a  leash?  Does  it  mean  the  end, 
temporarily,  of  dog  sliows,  field 
trials,  and  other  gatherings  of  dogs.' 
Docs  it  mean  endless  governmental 
red  tape  if  you  want  to  sell  a  dog 
to  your  next  door  neighbor.' 

It  is  stressed  that  the  answer  to 
all  these  questions  would  be  "no." 
Dogs  don't  spread  rabies  at  shows, 
or  field  trials,  or  when  in  the  field. 
Dogs  usefl  for  these  purposes  are 
usually  well  cared  for  and  super- 
vised at  home,  and  certainly  are 
controlled. 

CKKT.xiNLY.  whatever  is  done  will 
be  a  lot  more  fair,  and  infi- 
nitely less  hysterical  than  some  of 
the  local  ordinances  imposed  during 
recent  "mad  dog"  scares.  Tj-pical  of 
these  is  at  least  one  case  where  all 
the  dogs  in  a  conmiunity  were  or- 
dered destroyed,  and  ridiculous  situ- 
ations where  hunting  dogs,  including 
hound  packs,  have  been  restrained 
from  leaving  their  kennels,  even 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  handlers 
and  huntsmen,  unless  every  one  of 
them  were  muzzled. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  A.  V.  M.  A,  is  eminently  quah- 
fied  to  determine  the  best  way  to 
fight  rabies,  or  any  other  animal 
disease.  So,  if  this  group  of  conscien- 
tious, highly  trained  professional 
men  recommend,  as  they  have,  a 
certain  course  of  action,  it  behooves 
every  dog  owner,  and  the  public  at 
large  to  get  behind  them  and  see 
that,  if  and  when  these  recom- 
mendations are  put  into  effect,  they 


are  enforced.  It  is  said  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  enforce  complete 
control  for  only  one  year  rabies 
would  cease  to  exist  in  this  country! 

Getting  rid  of  rabies  may  be  a 
nuisance  for  a  while.  It  certainly 
will  call  for  cooperation  between 
dog  owners,  veterinarians,  and  state 
and  federal  governments.  It's  up  to 
you  and  to  everyone  else,  whether 
you  have  one  dog  or  a  hundred  to 
do  whatever  you  can  to  help  the 
program  along,  whether  you  beUeve 
in  vaccination  or  otherwise.  Put 
rabies  in  its  place  beside  smallpox, 
diphtheria,  and  other  plagues  that 
have  been  conquered.  Then  we  can 
forget  about  it. 


DOC  SHOWS 

The  largest  Poodle  Specialty 
Show  ever  held  in  the  world  was 
staged  at  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  horse  show  grounds  by  the 
Interstate  Poodle  Club  on  Sept.  6. 
Percy  Roberts  adjudicated  and  the 
record  of  178  miniatures  and  stand- 
ards, and  201  entries  was  a  great 
tribute  to  the  judge  and  to  Mrs. 
Sherman  R.  Hoyt  who  spared  no 
effort  to  make  the  show  a  success. 

Best  miniature  was  the  sensational 
black,  Monty  of  Gilltown,  owned  by 
Mrs.  P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen  and 
handled  by  her  son.  He  has  every- 
thing that  a  miniature  poodle  should 
have  and  his  alert  showmanship 
captivated  the  gallery. 

Best  standard  was  the  celebrated 
Ch.  Blakeen  Cyrano,  bred  by  Mrs. 
Hoyt  but  now  owned  and  exhibited 
liy  the  Lowniont  Kennels. 

When  the  miniature  and  standard 
were  led  into  the  ring  for  the  best- 
in-show  award,  Mr.  Roberts  had  his 
most  difficult  task  for  the  day. 
C>Tano,  in  beautiful  coat  and  con- 
dition and  many  times  a  best-in- 
show  winner,  showed  faultlessly  but 
the  perfection  of  the  miniature 
could  not  be  denied,  and  the 
judge,  after  a  careful  going  over, 
handed  the  much  coveted  rosette  to 
the  miniature. 

The  Ladies'  Dog  Club  at  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  on  October  5th  was 
formerly  held  at  Dedhani,  Mass.. 
and  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gore  House  and  its  war  relief  work. 
The  following  day,  October  fith,  the 
circuit  moves  to  Worcester  County 
Kennel  Club.  The  same  day  the 
Dayton  Kennel  Club  holds  its  six- 
teenth annual  show  at  Davton, 
Ohio. 

The  specialty  show  at  Beverlv 
Hills,  Cahf..  of  "the  Bulldog  Club  of 
Southern  California  is  on  October 
10th.  The  Danbury  .\gricultural 
Society  holds  its  oTth  annual  show 
at  Danbury,  Conn.,  during  the  Fair 
days. 

At  Maui,  Hawaii  on  October  11th 
and  Hth  the  annual  show  will  be 
judged  by  Charles  G.  Hopton.  Oc- 
tober l-2th,  Columbus  Day.  the 
Kennel  Club  of  Wilmington  holds 
its  all  breed  show  on  the  estate  of 
S.  Hallock  duPont. 

The  Fort  Worth  Kennel  Club  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  holds  its  show 
on  October  16th  and  ITth,  and  San 
Antonio  Kennel  Club's  show  is  on 
October  19th  and  20th.  On  October 
•^Srd  and  ■34th  the  circuit  moves  to 


BULLTERRIERS 

Dogs  With  Personality 
Choice  puppies  now 

a>"ailable. 

Snug  Harbor  Kennels 

Mr.    &.    Mrs.    Daniel  J 
Bowen.  75  Homan  Blvd.. 
Hempstead.    N.  Y. 


IRISH  TERRIERS 

BY  CH.  HARLEM  MASTERPIECE 
PUPPIES  WHELPED  MAY  24,  1940 


Kelligreen  Kennols 

MR.  &  MRS.  R.  PULITZER,  JR. 
Chicken  Valley  Rd.     Old  Brookvilie,  L.  I. 
Telephone  Clen  Cove  2434 


Welsh  Corgis  &  Smooth  Foxterriers 

Puppies  of  both  breeds  from  English  and 
American  champion  bitches,  by  Interna- 
tional Champion  Sires. 

Dogs  seen  at^anyZtime 

THE    ANDELYS  KENNEL 

Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Fallass 

Box  74  CL  Cross  Ri.e,   New  Ur.    1  <■..  ^cnh  S.kn.  413 


Woodland  Farm  kenntls 

OLD  ENGLISH 

SHEEPDOGS 

A  few  choice 

puppies 

For  Sale 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 

81  MjTtle  Si..      EcsIod.  Mass 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
-UVNAGEMENT.  CIRClL.4TIO\ 
ETC..  REQLTRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 
.4.ND  MARCH  3.  1933 
OF  COUNTRY  LIFE 
(PUBLISHED  BY 
POLO  MAG.\ZINE.  INC.) 
PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  .4T 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
FOR  OCTOBER  1.  1940 
State  of  New  York  .... 

8S. 

County  of  Xew  York.  .  , 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Peter  Visi  her.  who.  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of  Country  f 
Life  and  that  the  followins:  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  .\ct  of  August  24.  1!»12.  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933.  embodied  in 
section  53T.  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit  : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are  :  Publisher.  Peter 
Vischer.  1270  Sixth  Avenue.  N'ew  York  : 
Editor.  Peter  Vischer.  1270  Sixth  Avenue, 
New  York  :  Managing  Editor,  None  ;  Busi- 
ness Managers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  :  Victor  Eman- 
uel. 420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.  Y.  :  Charles  B.  Parker,  Chaska  Beach. 
Huron.  Ohio  :  Pleasant  Valley  Farm. 
I^ambertville.  N.  .T. :  M.  du  Pont  Scott. 
Montpelier  Station.  "Orange  County.  Va. : 
.\lfrei1  G.  Vanderbilt.  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y.  :  R.  G.  Vischer,  Lam- 
bertville.  N.  ,T.  :  Peter  Vischer,  Lambert- 
ville.  N.  J.  :  W.  Holden  White,  711  Union 
Commerce  Bldg..  Cleveland.  Ohio  :  John 
Hav  Whitnev.  2  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are  :  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders, and  security  holders,  if  any!  con- 
tain not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given  :  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  clr- 
ounistani'es  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner  ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Peter  Vischer.  Publisher. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
11th  dav  of  Septenihor.  1940. 

(sejul)       Const.\nce  Hates. 

y  of  art/  Puhlic. 

(Mv  commi.ssion  expires  March  30.  1942. ^ 
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ENGLJSH  SPHINGER  SPANIELS 

Unsxceileo  n 
ReJd  and  Home 

A  Perfed- 
All-Purpose  Oag 

ciwrnmiAEs 

■BUNELS 

R.  H.  Migel.  Owner  Monroe.  f. 


WEL^H  TERRIER? 

Property  of  the  ^fisscs  deCoppet 

The  ideal  i-ompanions  for  rown  •^^  Kjoun^ 
try.  3t»me  attracrive  puppies  isiiaily  for 
saie.  by  Champions  and  from  Chaznpion 


SreA  Pyrenees  sid 
:.i;|jsli  Codier  Soaniels 


-IIEIS.  <M. 

-  Sinn  \Mss. 


aEGISTSHET 

DALMATIAN  PUPPIES 

HBautliuilv  oicrxec: 
For  Sctie       a  Heascnrrhie  ?ncs 

Mxs.  Frank  LeHoy  Gage 

The  leaces      Scuih  Amherst.  Mess. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 

COCXEa  S?ANISL5 
Id^.  A.  K.  C. 

GAMATZA  KENNELS 

Jolux  S.  Camerqiu  Owner 
Albany  Ptisc  Road 
J*.  T.  TeL  ssxa 


BOXERS 
^UMBUU  KENNELS 

•*rs.  f-t.  B.  Paimeao 
^tew  *Ailfara,  Cann. 
'et.  3S)  r4ew  Milfora 

Caledonia  5-WO 


BULLTERRIERS 

Prom  parents  ?no»en  or  Jiieiligence 
and  TerTOTaiity  is  s-eil  is  -jetii^re*? 
J^^ito  Puppies  from  WTtitm  Stock 

Also  'jmidie.  :awn.   jt  ilacfc  ino.    an.  iymme- 

tricaily  3iarKed  -vitti  :iiore       less  Tinte.  irac 

.^ored  nocfc. 

MRS.  A.  MACXAY-SMITH 

Famlev  White  ^ist  V'rqinia 


TYRONNE  FARM  KENNELS 

IRISH 
SETTERS 


Puoai»s.  Show- 
ana  HWtMl^  0<09S 
UsuAj  I  y  Availaai« 


Invtteci 
lACX  A.  SPEAA 

IPfTIlN  IOWA  ^ 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 


vvuh  3I00.1  1 
ette.  Dr 

- — ■.  3aD- 
:  Mr. 
surer 

Eiu;eoe  :i 

Mlt  < 

md 

R2.   3ox  ::m  Sori-oik  Va. 


bat  5^ 
-m^i.-    51. JO   -jer  wttl^. 
'time  .iComizer .    w  luy   -»o««  -r!  oq 
Lxer  Set.   ?1.50    ncluding  wttle. 
TT  ifysvoala  from 

THE   4t_L£?«  CraMP4NV 
3«Ot.  C.   31T  3uo«rior  St..  Toiei 


the  Houston  Kennel  Club  Show: 
and  the  Gulf  Coast  Show  at  Beau- 
mont. Texas,  on  October  -Jtith  and 
i7th  precedes  the  Treasure  Island 
Kennel  Club  Show  at  Galveston. 
Texas,  on  October  i!)th  and  30th. 
which  winds  up  the  Texas  circuit. 

The  first  licensed  show  of  the 
L.uiLriey  Kennel  Club  will  be  held 
I.  ■  ner  iOth  at  the  Newport  News 
_\irport.  Fiurther  particidars  may  be 
obtained  by  adth^ssing  the  club  at 
d5l  Carey  St..  Hampton.  Va. 

The  Queensboro  Kennel  Club 
Show  will  be  held  at  Elmhurst. 
Queens.  New  York,  on  Saturday. 
October  ifith. 


THE  MOTORIZED  COUNTRY 

[Continued  rram  page  17 1 

ists  to  the  boundaries  of  the  no- 
motoring  areas.  When  parked,  they 
wait  patiently  for  their  masters' 
return. 

Nobody  has  invented  mass-pro- 
duction for  the  horse,  which  may.  or 
may  not  be  a  pity,  ilass-production 
of  the  automobile  started  prior  to 
Ford,  who  brought  it  to  its  highest 
development.  Not  all  of  the  aspects 
of  mass  production  are  good.  A 
manufacturer  in  Detroit  once  told 
me  about  the  differences  between 
the  old  days  and  now.  He  said  that 
in  1904  and  1905  he  thought  noth- 
ing of  travelling  sevesrai  hundred 
miles  to  see  one  prospect.  The  po- 
tential customer,  naturally,  was  the 
rich  man  in  the  town.  If  he  bought 
a  car  the  manufacturer,  before  leav- 
ing town,  would  hunt  up  the  smart- 
est bicycle  salesman  and  leave  with 
him  several  order  blanks. 

■'I  know  there  are  several  other 
well-to-do  men  near  here."  he  would 
say.  'The  chances  are  one  or  more 
of  them  wiU  soon  want  a  car,  too, 
YouH  get  the  regular  commission  if 
you  can  sell  them. ' 

Thus  started  the  agency  business. 
But  today  no  manufacturer  would 
turn  a  hair  unless  told  about  an 
order  for  50.000  or  100.000  units. 
Yet  out  of  this  have  come  good 
roads,  a  far  closer  union  between 
city  and  country,  a  softening  of 
prejudices,  an  elimination  of  many 
hatreds.  The  automobile  has  passed 
through  some  interesting  evolutions. 

late  as  1919  ahnost  90'^o  of  the 
cars  driven  were  opeiL 

"'The  vogue  of  the  sedan  was  just 
beginnina', "  observed  Frederick  L. 
Allen  of  1919.  in  'Only  Yesterday.  " 
He  writes.  'Closed  cars  are  stiU 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
wealth:  the  hated  profiteer  of  the 
newspaper  cartoon  rides  in  a  lim- 
(jusine. " 

The  common  man.  until  afto:  the 
World  War.  struggled  with  what 
was  optimistically  described  as  a 
"'one-man  '  top  and  managed  to  put 
it  up  or  down  with  the  aid  of  three 
or  four  other  common  men.  Less 
than  a  decade  later  all  had  changed. 
Over  S0<^  of  the  cars  on  the  road 
were  closed.  They  were  comfortable 
in  winter,  in  summer,  in  rain  or 
snow  or  dust.  The  ordinary  motorist 
was  no  longer  forced  to  swathe  him- 
self in  dusters  and  wear  goggles. 
The  automobile  had  become  more  or 
less  beautiful,  too.  Henry  Ford  had 


discovered  the  fallacy  of  the  remark 
attributed  to  him.  ""They  can  have 
any  color  they  want  as  long  as  it's 
black.  "*  He  was  scrapping  Mo4iei  T. 
In  December.  1927.  the  breathlessly 
awaited  Model  A  app)eared. 

Automobiles  were  streamlineii 
bright  of  hue  and  mechaanai 
marvels.  They  sped  over  hard,  well- 
built  roads.  Something  of  the  fun 
had  gone  out  of  motoring,  thou^. 
with  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
the  open  car.  People  rarely  invited 
their  friends  to  ""go  for  a  ride."  A 
elassmate  of  mine  was  one  of  the 
first  to  rebel.  He  went  to  dealer 
after  dealer  until  he  found  an  old- 
fashioned  touring  car.  It  was.  I 
think,  a  Lincoln.  He  drove  it  with 
the  top  down.  He  was  envied  by 
everybody.  During  the  past  two 
years,  however,  a  marvelous  device 
has  been  perfected.  Now  there  are 
magical  tops  which  go  up  or  down 
when  a  button  on  the  dashboard  is 
pressed.  If  there  is  a  sudden  shower 
the  top  can  be  put  up.  After  the 
shower  it  can  be  lowered  agam,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  stop  the 
car  in  the  process.  I  wouldn't  be  too 
certain  that  evai  today's  motor- 
minded,  sophisticated  horse  could 
watch  thi.s  wizardry  without  shying. 
I  nearly  bolted.  myseK.  the  first 
time  I  saw  it. 

We  seem  to  be  back  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  horse.  The  automobile 
and  good  roads  have  made  more 
accessible  all  varieties  of  sports, 
naturally.  The  golfer  may  now  | 
choose  among  a  dozen  courses  on  ' 
which  to  play.  The  mountain  climber 
can  find  peaks  whrae  he  is  moder- 
ately certain  of  breaking  his  neck. 
The  swimmer  can  swiftly  reach 
beaches  and  pools.  Golfing,  swim- 
ming and  tennis  were  always  more 
or  less  available  to  the  city  man. 
however.  Riding  was  limited  to 
rather  stupid  bridle  paths  in  city 
parks  and  the  cost  was  excessive. 
The  automobile  has  broadened  the 
horizon  and  reduced  the  cost. 

I 

FHOM  where  I  Uve  in  Manhattan 
it  would  have  taken  me.  even 
ten  years  ago.  at  least  two  hours  to 
drive  to  places  where  riding  was 
really  fun.  where  trails  wound 
throuah  the  woods  and  where  one 
faced  the  difficult  task  of  opening 
and  shuttins  gates.  Now  I  can  reach 
such  trails  in  an  hour.  I  can  get  to 
nearby  riding  stables  in  Westchester 
County  in  a  Uttle  over  half  an  hour 
That  isn't  all.  For  a  family  of  mod- 
erate means  to  own  a  place  where 
horses  could  be  kept  was  an  im- 
possible dream  toi  years  ago.  Now 
the  common  man  can.  buy  an  acre 
or  two  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
of  New  York.  Chicago  or  any  other 
big  city.  He  t^^n  leam  the  appalling 
differeice  between  having  a  horse, 
already  saddled,  brought  to  him  by 
a  groom  at  a  riding  school  and 
catching  his  oxm  horse  in  the  pas- 
ture. He  i^a.n  discover  that  catching 
a  horse  is  much  more  exHcise  than 
riding  one. 

■'Get  a  horse!"  sneered  the  horse- 
man of  1900  as  he  passed  some 
broken-down  automobile. 

■'Get  an  automobUel"  declares  the 
horseman  of  1940  and  he  doesn't 
sneer  at  all. 


JTennef  Yard 
^believe  me 


Strong  galvanized  capper-oecr^ng  diamond 
mesh  wire  fobnc  —  without  boTtiersome  posts— 
with  patented  'ence  dips  "hat  -nake  sethng  up 
easy  for  an-ybodv  Send  6c  -or  3coi«iet  a9-C 
Buffalo  '^Ire  'Varies  Co..  Inc.  53a  'errace, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Est.  1369  as  Scieeter  s  sons., 

BVEinnnioe  "BOffuir  i 
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Dog-Tex  is  the  oii-  '' 
gtrTfrf  nroven  dog ' 
sram  eradicsiar. 

rassiag  odors! 
PrevejUs  rottiag 
and  blsaciiag! 
Tour  dog  aever 
had    a  hetter 

li  jour  dealer  can.' 
nai  supply  yon 
Write  dfrscr, 
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Ledaelands"  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stnd 

Ruppi^  A  Grmmn  Stmck 
OccitMianally  far  S^m 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  WagstafiT 
Owners 

Monoen  EK>EST  «TLLs 


COLEMEADOW 
KENNELS 

Morris  Avenue     Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phong  B.  «.  3-72 


Sealvbam  Terriers 
Chow  Chows 
Scottish  Terrier« 
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30  w  Goss 

Z  u  ;mau$  Ohio 
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NEMA 

WORM 

CAPSULES 


"  WOR*<S 


Use  N'emi  Capsules  co  cemc 
large  rounci'*^r-r!-  ^-'"^'^ 
worms.    E5-  - 
Send  for  fr«e  - 

PARKE.  DAVIS  « 

Drini  Starts  Sen  -ir«e-  jav'; 


OCTOBER.    19  +  0 
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The  Young  Sportsman 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  GAMES? 

-Va?7i^  six  games  which  are  'played  with  a  hall  in  motion. 
.'.  Which  game  takes  the  greatest  amount  of  space  to  play  on? 
-i.  What  game  is  enjoying  the  fastest  growing  popularity? 
4-  What  games  have  six  players  on  a  side? 

5.  What  gome  has  five  players  on  a  side? 

6.  What  game  has  eleven  players  on  a  side? 

7.  What  game  has  four  players  on  a  side?  » 

8.  With  what  games  are  the  following  names  connected:  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  Alice  Marble,  Patty  Berg,  DiMaggio,  Lawson  Little? 

-9.  To  what  games  do  the  following  terms  apply:  net,  chukker, 

stymie,  inning,  tackle,  wing? 
10.  What  European  country  has  produced  the  best  long  distance 
runners? 

.Answers  will  be  found  on  page  50 


FOB  ver>-  sound  reasons  Mar- 
zaret  Hartshome  wins  the  five 
icL^ar  prize  this  month.  To  portrar 
the  feeling  of  motion  is  very  diffi- 
caft.  jret  Mary  at  the  age  of  eleven 
has  done  it. 

Win  all  jnou  artists  {dease  draw 
in  ink.  P«icil  drawings  do  not  re- 
fHtKiuce  well  and  we  will  no  longer 
publish  them. 

Elizabeth  Johnston  has  an  ob- 
servant eve.  The  harness  on  her 
horses  is  almost,  not  quite,  perfect. 

For  November,  will  you  send  us 
stories,  poems,  drawings  or  photo- 
graphs of  the  following  subjects — 
"What  Thanksgiving  means  to  me." 
"The  football  game."  "Riding  on  a 
frosty  morning." 

Remember  aD  contributors  must 
be  under  IS  years  of  age  and  all 
contiibutioas  must  bear  your  name, 
age,  address  and  signature  of  parent 
or  guardian  that  it  is  your  own 
original  work. 

MARYLAND  HUNT  CUP  RACE 

Having  parked  the  car  and  im- 
mediately forgotten  where  it  is,  we 
start  the  wet  and  muddy  tramp 
across  the  fields.  The  spot  to  which 
we  are  beaded  is  beyond  an  appar- 
ently impassaUe  stream  and  a 
rather  sturdy-looking  rail  fence. 
After  gracefully  leaping  these  two 
objects,  our  goal  is  in  sight.  It  is 
a  ring  of  people,  ten  or  fifteen  deep. 
Hidden  inside  this  mass  of  people, 
so  they  say.  are  the  horses  and  still 
more  people.  The  horses  being  the 
main  attraction,  the  problem  is  to 
get  a  ^imfkse  of  them.  The  pro- 
cedure is  thus:  hold  your  camera 


Ehatcn    bif    Elizabeth    H.  Jokn.rton, 
Cooperrtoum,.  .V.  }"..-  aged  12 


Thnurn    .1,  M--^-'     Hartfkornr:,  i.-- 
Silver,  N.  J.:  aged  11 
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conspicuously  in  front  of  you  and 
wig^e.  .\n  expert  will  perform  this 
feat  with  comparative  ease  and 
rapidity.  Sometimes  even  he  is  stuck 
with  a  person  in  front  of  him.  He 
then  taps  the  obnoxious  being  on 
the  shoulder,  and.  stiU  clutching  his 
camera  firmly,  asks  if  he  may  take 
a  few  pictures. 

The  jockeys,  in  their  bright  silks, 
are  walking  nervously  to  and  fro. 
The  horses,  in  their  bright  blan- 
kets, are  walking  nerv^ously  around 
in  a  circle.  Everj-one  else  is  moder- 
ately calm  with  the  exception  of 
the  owners.  Thev  are  the  worst  of 
all. 

The  call  to  mount  is  heard  and 
soon  they  are  all  filing  out  of  the 
paddock  towards  the  f)ost.  This  is 
the  signal  for  everj'one  to  dash 
madly  up  the  hill  that  rises  abruptly 
I'rom  the  ring.  The  expert  stations 
himself  near  a  voluble  looking  man 
with  a  pair  of  field  glasses.  This 
man  will,  in  all  probability,  relate 
the  whole  race  to  his  companions. 
If  he  should  not  do  so.  the  expert 
with  a  shiver  of  excitemenf  in  his 
voice  that  he  cannot  suppress,  will 
ask  him:  '"VMio's  in  front  now?" 

The  horses  themselv^es  are  not 
visible  from  the  lower  hillside,  but 
suddenly,  far  off  to  the  left,  is  heard 
a  murmur.  .Vs  it  comes  nearer  it 
grows  into  a  dbtinct  roar — "They're 


iJ'Z'irn    by    Liyuue    Sommomjo,  Hupe- 
well,  N.  J.;  aged  13 


off!"  Slowly  it  passes  on  to  the  right 
and  dies  out.  Then  the  horses  come 
into  sight.  The  man-with-the-field 
glasses  now  begins  to  perform  and 
excitedly  calls  out  their  order.  The 
crowd  gasps  as  one  when  a  horse 
goes  down  at  the  fifth.  When  the 
horses  have  completed  half  of  the 
second  round,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  activity  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
hill.  One  part  of  the  crowd  makes  a 
blind  dash  for  the  finish,  while  the 
other  tries  frantically  for  higher  po- 
sitions on  the  slope.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  taste.  If  our  expert 
is  young,  verj-  long-winded  and  ex- 
tremely agile,  he  will  run  for  it. 

.\hl  Good!  It's  a  close  one.  Here 
they  comel  The  inadequate  picket 
fence  sags  and  dips  as  the  crowd 
leans  out  for  a  better  look.  They 
are  closer.  The  jockeys  are  yelling 
words  of  encouragement  to  their 
mounts.  Everjone  is  yelling  word.s 
of  encouragement  to  both  jockeys 
and  horses.  They  are  past  and  the 
race  is  over. 

The  lucky  horse.  His  work  is 
done.  But  not  so  the  expert's.  He 
must  now  sprint  to  the  paddock 
again  where  the  cups  and  other 
various  honors  are  awarded.  Here 
come  the  winning  three.  The  jockey 
is  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  the 
owner  is  beaming  at  everjone,  while 
the  horse  merely  stands,  huge  clouds 


Drann  oy  Sherry  >rhoen,  Hagerytown, 
Md.;  aged  15 


of  steam  rising  from  his  back.  Pic- 
tures are  taken,  cups  given  and  the 
horse,  again  attired  in  his  brightly 
colored  blanket,  is  led  off  to  the 
stable. 

Soon  we  are  clambering  over 
stream  and  fence  again,  and  an- 
other Maryland  Hunt  Cup  is  his- 
torj'. 

Poixr  Scott,  aged  16, 
Chestnut  HiU,  Pa. 

FISHING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  white  perch  season  has 
opened  in  most  p)onds  and  lakes 
here  in  Massachusetts.  White  perch 
strike  savagely  and  fight  very  hard 
until  boated.  They  are  usually  taken 
by  trolling  with  .-pinners  and  worms. 
.\t  some  rare  times  white  perch  can 
be  caught  stiU-fishing.  Whenever 
white  {Derch  are  striking  fishermen 
will  go  after  them  and  usually  re- 
turn with  good  catches. 


Photographed  by  Paid  De  Teresi,  author 
of  this  story 

.\nother  type  of  fishing  which  is 
ver\-  popular  is  bass  fishing.  They 
are  taken  in  a  variety  of  ways  in- 
cluding trolling,  still-fishing,  and  by 
fly  or  plug  casting.  On  the  opening 
day  of  the  season  many  bass  enthu- 
siasts will  be  on  hand  to  try  their 
skill  on  both  large-  and  small-mouth 
bass.  The  open  season  on  bass  is 
July  1.  1940.  Pickerel  are  very  nu- 
merous and  easily  caught  with  live 
shiners  still-fishing.  The  open  season 
on  trout  fishing  began  -\pril  15, 1940. 
In  order  to  fish  in  many  places  the 
opening  day  one  had  to  be  warmly 
dressed  and  many  small  ponds  had 
ice  on  them.  The  particular  pond 
which  I  fished  the  opening  day  had 
a  few  traces  of  the  Valentine  Day 
blizzard  in  the  form  of  snow  piles.  I 
had  to  continually  interrupt  my  fish- 
ing to  keep  my  fly  rod  guides  free 
from  ice.  Recently  the  Mass.  Dept. 
of  Conservation  released  80.000  M- 
lantic  salmon  in  the  Parker  and 
North  rivers  in  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts. The  salmon  eggs  were  imported 
from  Canada  and  the  releasing  of 
the  salmon  is  purely  experimental. 
If  the  experiment  succeeds  anglers 
in  this  state  will  be  able  to  boast  of 
catching  a  salmon  in  Mass. 

P.xt  L  De  Teresi,  aged  16, 

N.  .\ndover,  Mass. 
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Today  a  new  car  appears.  It  is  the  Lincoln  Custom,  proudly 
presented  by  a  builder  whose  cars  have  stood  for  years  as  the 
ultimate  in  automoti\e  enoineerino.  .  .  .  With  i^iS-inch  wheel- 
base,  the  L'nicohi  Cmtovi  carries  eight  people  in  comfort.  Power 


^  4r9k  Iff  -m^ 


is  supplied  by  the  famous  Lincoln-built  \'-i2  engine.  Modem 
streamhning  draws  inspiration  from  the  St\-le  Leader,  the  Lincoln- 
Zephyr.  Interiors  reflect  the  custom-builder's  art.  Striking  inno\  a- 
tions  in  appointments.  Two  body  types,  Sedan  and  Limousine. 


E\  er)  line  of  this  new  car,  e\  er>  mo\  e  it  makes,  tells  of  far  places 
and  ease  of  reaching  them.  The  Lincoln  Continental  is  true  to  a 
great  heritage.  It  blends  Lincoln  precision  and  care  with  Lincoln- 
Zephyr  design  leadership.  It  is  three  inches  lower,  seven  inches 
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longer  than  the  Lincoln- Zeph\r.  The  powerful  twelve-cylinder 
engine,  Lincoln-bmlt,  is  specially  finished— polished  like  a  jewel. 
Every  appointment  is  in  keeping  with  so  outstanding  a  car.  Bodv 
tvpes  are  the  Cabriolet,  an  automatic  convertible,  and  the  Coupe. 


i4 


The  Lijicoln-Zeph-\  r  for  1941  offers  ideas  so  advanced  that  they 
are  not  to  be  found  outside  the  Lincoln  family.  The  sparkling, 
thrift)-  i2-cylinder  engine  is  the  only  one  in  the  medium-price 
field.  The  famous  unit-body-and-frame.  in  all  closed  t\-pes,  sets 


a  new  standard  of  safety .  Curl>-le\el  entrance,  the  centrallv  bal- 
anced position  of  passengers,  chair-high  seats,  and  a  new.  even 
smoother,  floating  ride  pro\-ide  a  gentler  wav  to  tra\el.  Four 
bodv  r\"pes  —  Sedan.  Coupe.  Club  Coupe  and  Convertible  Coupe. 
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Today...  as  down  the  distant  years 


MOUNT  VERNON,  the  patrician  of  American  ryes, 
comes  rightly  by  its  name  and  reputation.  For 
this  whiskey  perpetuates  the  gracious  living  that 
marked  the  finest  homes  in  the  early  days  of  our  re- 
public. Enriched  by  tradition  and  delicate  in  flavor, 
Mount  Vernon  long  has  been  a  delight  to  discriminat- 
ing tastes,  and  today  it's  priced  for  thrifty  purses  aswell. 

mount  Vernon 

BRAND  ' 

BOTTLED  IN  BOND 
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